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The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be:  to  stimulate  the  knowledge  and  love  of  gardening  among 
amateurs;  to  share  the  advantages  of  association,  through  conference  and  corresp>ondence  in  this 
country  and  abroad;  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  native  plants  and  birds;  and  to  encourage  civic  planting. 


Four  Seasons  fill  the  measure  of  the  year; 

There  are  four  seasons  in  the  mind  of  man: 
He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fancy  clear 

Takes  in  all  beauty  with  an  easy  span; 
He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuriously 

Spring's  honey'd  cud  of  youthful  thought  he  loves 
To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  high 

Is  nearest  unto  Heaven;  quiet  coves 
His  soul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  wings 

He  furleth  close;  contented  so  to  look 
On  mists  in  idleness — to  let  fair  things 

Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook: 
He  has  his  Winter  too  of  pale  misfeature. 
Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  nature. 

Keats 
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"^■Zx  "  VThe  gardening  year  does  not  really  begin  in  January,  so  perhaps 
,^    \    ^  \^ou  wiU  not  read  far  enough  into  this  issue  to  reach  the  best  New  Year 
.,^'  ^  wishes  which  the  Editor  herewith  conveys  to  you.    A  pleasant  New 
f^s.    ^.       Year's  surprise  awaits  you,  too:  a  temporary  change  of  editors.    The 
A '  \%         next  two  issues  of  the  Bulletin,  which  will  appear  in  March  and 
hJ^  May,  will  be  edited  by  Mrs.  T.  H.  B.  McKnight,  who  thus  nobly 

makes  possible  an  editorial  journey  to  the  south  of  France.  This 
arrangement  would  seem  to  profit  everybody  but  Mrs.  McKnight; 
for  you  will  get  rid  of  me,  and  I  (though  it  seems  ingracious  so  to  state 
it)  will  get  rid  of  you  for  several  months.  Only  Mrs.  McKnight 
m.ust  suffer  for  my  sins  and  do  the  work  that  I  leave  undone.  In  part- 
ing I  shall  tell  you  some  w^ays  to  help  her  in  the  hope  that  during  my 
absence  the  habit  will  become  fixed. 

Read  the  business  part  of  the  Bulletin  and  don't  write  to  her 
when  you  should  write  to  the  president  or  the  secretary  or  the  treas- 
urer. Be  gentle  with  her  when  your  initials  are  wrongly  printed, 
particularly  if  you  have  originally  inscribed  these  initials  in  long-hand. 
Don't  ask  her  to  retrieve  your  copy  of  the  Bulletin  from  your  Sum- 
mer post-of&ce  and  remail  it  to  Egypt  or  Hawaii,  and  when  you  think 
hard  thoughts  of  her  remember  that,  though  we  take  pride  in  our 
amateur  standing,  even  the  eternal  amateur  cannot  pass  lightly  over 
business  details.  We  smother  our  vehicle  in  flowers,  but  it  requires 
machinery  to  make  it  go.  I  do  not  think,  either,  that  a  little  judicious 
praise  will  turn  her  head,  and  too  much  blame  might  spoil  her  dispo- 
sition. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  hard  Mrs.  McKnight  will  work  for  you 
during  these  next  few  months  without  divulging  my  personal  secrets. 
I  congratulate  you  and  take  it  for  granted  that  your  thanks  to  her 
may  be  added  to  mine. 

K.  L.  B. 

The  Conservatory  or  Winter  Garden 

Gertrude  Jekyll,  V.  M.  H. 

In  a  former  article  some  reference  was  made  to  the  general  want  of 
interest  in  the  arrangement  of  conservatories,  and  it  may  be  helpful 
to  make  a  few  suggestions  as  to  their  better  treatment.  The  usual 
plan  is  to  bring  in  any  tender  plants  that  may  be  in  bloom  and  to 
range  them,  dotted  about  singly  on  the  stages,  while  any  floor  space 
holds  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  larger  plants,  placed  according  to 
height  alone,  and  without  any  consideration  of  the  effect  of  color  and 
environment.  Such  a  method  is  wasteful  all  around,  for  any  beauty 
that  might  be  gained  from  well  assorted  coloring  is  lost;  there  is  a 
confused  and  distracting  mass  of  bloom,  instead  of  something  intel- 
ligible and  satisfying  to  mind  and  eye,  and  probably  there  are  three 
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times  too  many  plants  brought  together;  whereas  one  third  of  their 
number  better  employed  might  have  served  to  make  a  delightful  gar- 
den picture. 

What  is  most  commonly  overlooked  is  the  need  for  a  good  quantity 
of  foliage  plants  as  a  framing  to  the  flowers,  and  another  usual  weak- 
ness is  losing  sight  of  the  need  of  restraint  in  the  number  of  kinds  pre- 
sented. It  is  much  better  to  show  a  good  group  of  one  plant  at  a  time, 
or  of  any  two  that  associate  well,  with  a  setting  of  suitable  greenery, 
and  then  to  pass  on  to  another  group  of  either  allied  or  different  color- 
ing. This  kind  of  restraint  does  not  mean  monotony  such  as  one  may 
see  in  many  large  places  where  there  is  a  whole  house  full  of  nothing 
but  Coleus  or  Cineraria  or  Calceolaria. 

A  conservatory  or  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  winter  garden  may 
be  made  the  most  of,  and  be  certainly  far  more  enjoyable,  if  the  fixed 
wooded  stages  are  done  away  with  altogether,  and  the  whole  place 
treated  as  a  rock  garden,  with  a  stone  bench  and  a  clear  paved  space, 
according  to  the  available  area,  where  other  chairs  and  a  tea  table  may 
be  placed. 

For  forming  the  rockwork,  a  clever  arrangement  of  stones  will 
gradually  rise  in  more  or  less  stratified  fashion  to  a  little  above  the 
height  of  the  pipes,  so  forming  a  kind  of  rugged  wall  in  front  of  them. 
In  places  the  stonework  will  pass  from  this  to  the  outer  wall  over  the 
pipes,  which  will  also  be  enabled  to  give  off  some  of  their  heat  laterally 
forward,  through  Httle  caves  of  mystery  contrived  here  and  there  in 
the  stonework,  such  hollowed  places  serving  also  the  valuable  pictorial 
purpose  of  giving  dark  shadowy  backgrounds  for  plants  with  white 
or  hght  colored  flowers.  In  arranging  the  stones,  spaces  are  left 
where  pots  can  be  dropped  in — spaces  large  enough  for  a  good  group  of 
some  one  kind  of  plant  at  a  time.  All  in  between  is  planted  with 
green  things,  such  as  Selaginella  and  the  small  wild  Maidenhair  Fern 
of  Southern  Europe;  these  would  be  near  the  path,  with  larger  ferns 
and  Aspidistras  further  back,  where  the  flowering  plants  will  be  of 
bolder  character. 

This  kind  of  arrangement  also  admits  of  having  a  number  of  the 
more  important  things  planted  out;  among  climbing  plants  or  such 
as  may  be  used  as  climbers  there  are  Bougainvillea,  Lapageria,  Mande- 
villea.  Plumbago  capense,  the  lovely  pink  Luculia  gratissima  and 
Daphne  indica — all  requiring  a  free  root  run.  Where  there  is  a  good 
space  there  are  some  of  the  plants  of  noble  aspect  that  also  thrive 
best  when  their  roots  are  not  confined,  such  as  Musa,  Bruginansia, 
Hedychium,  and  Cannas;  while  among  those  that  are  docile  to  pot 
culture  there  are  the  very  beautiful  Rhododendrons,  hybrids  of  tropi- 
cal and  sub-tropical  species,  and  the  tender  Indian  lilies,  L.  sul- 
phurem,  nepalense  and  Neilgherrense,  with  the  more  easily  cultivated 
L.  longiflorum,  Brownii  and  varieties  of  speciosum. 
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All  this  supposes  a  house  of  moderate  temperature,  but  the  same 
kind  of  treatment  can  be  most  satisfactorily  applied  to  those  of  any 
of  the  grades  known  as  "stove"  heat.  When  visiting  gardens  where 
Orchids  are  grown,  it  has  always  been  a  matter  of  keen  regret  to  see 
a  collection  of  some  of  the  most  lovely  and  wonderful  flowers  merely 
placed  one  after  another  on  a  straight  shelf  or  suspended  from  the 
roof  in  a  straight  row,  with  the  ever-present  consciousness  of  how 
much  better  they  could  be  employed.  For  here  also  an  arrangement 
of  rocky  banks  and  walls  with  a  good  groundwork  of  greenery  would 
not  only  form  a  delightful  garden  picture,  but  would  enable  each  kind 
to  be  seen  to  much  greater  advantage.  Moreover,  so  many  tropical 
Orchids  are  epiphytal,  growing  on  trees  in  dense  forest,  that  they  do 
not  require  the  bright  light  that  is  essential  to  the  well  being  of  so 
many  greenhouse  plants;  therefore,  a  house  that  is  a  lean-to  against 
a  high  wall  would  suit  them  well,  and  the  rockwork  could  be  built 
higher.  Any  space  of  wall  that  would  otherwise  be  bare  can  be  covered 
with  ferns  and  mossy  growth  by  fixing  wire  netting  so  that  it  hangs 
parallel  with  the  face  of  the  wall  and  about  two  or  three  mches  from 
it.  If  this  is  packed  with  common  moss  or  Spagmun  mixed  with  a 
little  earth,  and  some  small  ferns  are  planted  in  it,  it  soon  becomes  a 
sheet  of  greenery.  A  house  such  as  this  would  be  most  satisfactory 
with  only  a  few  of  the  more  easily  grown  Orchids — the  noble  Phaius, 
Coelogyne  cristata  Calanthe  and  several  of  the  varieties  of  Cypripedium 
insigne,  with  a  few  other  tropical  plants  such  as  Pancratium  and  Hip- 
peastrwn  in  variety  and  with  foliage  of  Acalypha,  Pandanus  Veitchii, 
Caladium.  Croton,  Dracaena  and  Begonia  Rex. 

The  paths  in  any  such  house  should  be  paved  with  flagstones  that 
have  natural,  not  rectangular,  joints.  The  dipping  tank  for  water- 
ing is  arranged  to  look  like  a  little  rock  pool ;  the  usual  iron  tank  is 
let  into  the  ground  and  its  hard  edge  is  hidden  by  stones  unevenly  over- 
lapping. It  can  be  made  all  the  more  interesting  if  the  outside  gutters 
are  so  adjusted  that  they  come  to  a  point  where  the  rainwater,  led  by 
a  pipe  through  the  side  of  the  building,  feeds  a  little  rocky  channel 
inside  and  comes  with  tiny  falls  and  splashes  into  the  tank. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hutcheson's  pamphlet, 
"A  Wider  Program  for  Garden  Clubs,"  and  as  I  am  invited  to  com- 
ment on  some  portions  of  the  question  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so.  The 
project  of  having  in  villages  a  center  for  Garden  Club  purposes  is 
undoubtedly  an  excellent  one.  In  many  places  in  England  there  is  a 
village  Hall  which  serves  many  purposes  of  use  and  entertainment. 
If  you  have  such  a  place  it  might  also  serve  for  the  conservation  of  the 
interests  of  the  Garden  Club.  Whether  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  fixed 
program  for  all  places  seems  doubtful;  I  think  it  should  be  quite  elas- 
tic, so  that  the  special  wants  of  each  place  may  be  the  better  discussed 
and  practically  met.    But  in  any  case,  out  of  the  fifteen  headings 
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of  desirable  aims  formulated  by  Mrs.  Hutcheson,  some  at  least  will 
fit  every  place  and  may  well  form  points  for  concentration  of  effort. 
The  question  also  reaches  me:  "What  are  the  most  important  fea- 
tures to  observe  in  the  planting  of  the  small  suburban  town  lot  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  passer-by  and  the  owner?"  It  seems  obvious 
that  the  owner  desires  reasonable  privacy  and  that  the  passer-by  would 
be  cheered  by  the  sight  of  something  beautiful;  the  conditions  under 
which  the  latter  clause  would  be  carried  out  must  depend  on  the  degree 
to  which  the  owner  can  trust  the  public.  There  are  unfortunately,  in 
nearly  all  communities  that  are  near  large  centers  of  population,  a 
certain  number  of  persons  who  are  of  a  wilfully  mischievous,  if  not 
thieving,  disposition,  against  whom  it  is  necessary  to  guard  our  garden 
treasures  however  much  we  may  wish  to  share  them  with  those  out- 
side. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  is  certainly  the  case  within  the  Eng- 
lish Home  Counties,  while  further  away,  and  especially  in  the  west — 
in  Dorset,  Devon  and  Cornwall — where  people  are  of  a  singularly 
kindly  nature,  the  flowers  of  a  garden,  however  liberally  displayed, 
would  be  thankfully  enjoyed  by  those  who  pass  by,  and  a  branch  of 
Rose  or  Lilac  hanging  over  a  wall  within  hand  reach  would  be  respected. 
The  way-farer  might  take  hold  of  it,  the  better  to  enjoy  its  beauty  or 
fragrance,  but  it  would  be  left  unhurt. 

In  the  residential  district  outside  Haarlem,  in  Holland,  the  garden 
ground  of  each  house,  between  the  house  and  the  road,  is  laid  out  so 
that  the  whole  display  can  be  enjoyed  from  the  roadway.  There  is 
not  even  a  fence  in  the  sense  of  a  barrier;  only  something  a  few  inches 
high  such  as  may  be  easily  stepped  over,  just  to  define  the  separating 
line  of  garden  and  road.  Beds  of  Begonias  and  other  summer  flowers, 
splendidly  grown,  are  close  to  the  public  way,  often  flanked  by  speci- 
men plants  in  tubs.  The  whole  front  garden  is  a  display  of  flower 
beauty  frankly  and  generously  offered  to  the  public.  It  tells  its  own 
tale  of  a  public  worthy  of  confidence. 

May  I  suggest  that  one  of  the  most  desirable  things  that  a  Garden 
Club  could  do  in  villages  and  suburbs  would  be  to  invite  this  kind  of 
confidence  in  full  measure.  I  think  it  is  already  indicated  in  Mrs. 
Hutcheson's  proposal  for  the  planting  of  the  Garden  Club-house,  if  a 
special  building  is  provided,  for  here  the  experiment  of  inviting  public 
sympathy  could  well  be  tried.  Then  there  are  the  churchyards,  which 
in  some  places  at  home  have  been  made  extremely  beautiful  by  care- 
ful planting;  here  the  fact  of  its  being  a  place  of  religious  consecra- 
tion, and  one  that  is  hallowed  by  our  tenderest  memories,  will  surely 
serve  to  protect  anything  planted  in  it. 

The  restoration  of  the  simpler  ways  of  gardening  with  well-known 
flowers  would  be  one  of  the  most  useful  things  that  a  local  Garden 
Club  could  advise.  A  long  life  of  gardening,  and  many  years  of  garden 
designing,  has  taught  me  that  the  simplest  ways  are  always  the  best, 
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and  that  the  old  favorite  flowers  are  the  most  lovable.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  in  course  of  time  a  garden  has  become  compHcated  with  a 
number  of  incongruous  accretions.  One  occupier  after  another  has 
made  some  alteration  or  addition,  until  the  place  has  lost  all  sense  of 
cohesion  and  all  sentiment  of  repose.  Then  the  designer  is  called  in 
and  sees  how  the  original  design  has  been  lost  and  that  the  matter  can 
only  be  remedied  by  drastic  simplification. 

In  concluding  this  series  of  articles  for  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  I  wish  to  offer  its  members  my  sincerest  sympathy,  with 
admiration. for  what  they  have  aheady  accomplished  and  an  assured 
belief  that  the  accomplishment  of  their  aims  will  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  best  services  they  could  render  to  their  country. 

Fall  and  "Winter  Management  of  Bees 
Letitia  E.  Wright,  Jr. 

In  the  Fall,  before  it  becomes  cold,  the  bees  must  be  prepared  for 
the  winter  and  be  protected  against  the  cool  nights,  which  interfere 
with  late  breeding.  This  late  breeding  is  very  important,  because 
the  bees  which  emerge  from  their  waxen  cells  late  in  the  Fall,  live 
through  the  Winter,  and  keep  their  vitaHty  for  the  hard  labors  of 
Spring.  The  old  bees  may  Hve  through  till  Spring,  but  if  the  Winter 
has  been  very  cold,  or  long,  their  vitality  is  gone,  and  they  die  very 
soon  after  starting  to  work.  Bees  keep  the  temperature  of  the  hive 
in  Winter  about  40  to  50  degrees  Fahrenheit,  so  when  the  temperature 
drops  they  must  eat  honey  to  give  them  the  strength  to  exercise. 
This  exercise  stimulates  heat,  and  with  their  warm  bodies  they  heat 
the  hive.  The  greater  the  mass  of  bees,  the  easier  it  is  to  keep  the 
hive  warm,  so  if  the  bees  are  in  a  locality  where  there  is  no  Fall  honey 
flow  such  as  is  produced  by  Aster,  Goldenrod  or  Buckwheat,  it  would 
be  well  to  start  with  stimulative  feeding*  early  in  the  Fall,  besides 
packing.  This  feeding  and  protection  wiU  make  the  queen  lay  heavily, 
and,  if  started  early  enough  in  the  Fall,  will  help  to  bring  the  hive 
through  the  Winter  in  splendid  condition.  Of  course,  each  colony 
must  have  25  to  30  lbs.  of  honey  left  with  them  for  the  Winter,  and 
more  if  they  winter  in  a  two-storied  hive. 

Packing  boxes,  such  as  are  described  in  the  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
TOT 2,  or  ordinary  packing  boxes  make  the  best  Winter  cases.  Some 
boxes  hold  two  hives  and  some  hold  four.  Place  the  hives  in  these 
boxes  and  pack  all  around  with  four  to  six  inches  of  leaves,  straw  or 
excelsior.  Always  remember  that  the  bees  must  have  an  entrance 
through  which  they  may  come  and  go.  This  entrance  should  be  con- 
tracted in  the  Winter  so  that  the  cold  air  does  not  make  too  much 

•Before  feeding  the  bees  read  up  the  methods  of  doing  this  in  the  "A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee 
Culture,"  the  chapter  on  Feeding  and  Feeders. 


draft,  and  so  that  the  field  mice  cannot  enter  while  the  bees  are 
quiet  and  off  guard. 

A  beginner  in  bee-keeping  is  sometimes  horrified  to  find  a  pile  of 
dead  bees  on  the  ground  near  the  entrance  to  a  hive;  he  feels  that  all 
his  bees  in  that  hive  have  died,  and  when  Spring  arrives  is  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  that  that  particular  hive  is  among  the  strongest  in 
the  apiary.  A  weak  colony  of  bees  does  not  clean  the  hive  as  care- 
fully as  a  strong  colony  does,  and  therefore  fails  to  remove  the  dead, 
which  remain  in  the  hive  until  the  bee-keeper  comes  to  the  rescue  and 
cleans  the  hive  in  the  Spring. 

Should  an  apiary  be  in  an  exposed  position,  a  windbreak  is  neces- 
sary. On  a  farm  the  easiest  and  cheapest  windbreak  is  corn-fodder 
or  stalks  tied  together  in  bundles  as  they  are  before  they  are  stacked 
together  in  shocks  in  the  fields.  These  are  laid  against  the  rough  sup- 
port and  tied  securely.  The  only  drawback  to  this  kind  of  windbreak 
is  that  it  attracts  rats  and  mice.  A  rough  board  or  closely  picketed 
fence  will  do;  but  the  ideal  plan  is  to  place  the  bees  where  there  is  a 
natural  windbreak,  such  as  a  hedge,  a  stone  wall,  woods  or  a  hill. 

When  Spring  comes,  a  very  important  thing  to  remember  is  not 
to  remove  the  packing  too  soon,  as  there  are  many  cool  nights  in  April 
and  early  May,  and  rearing  the  young  now  is  very  important,  too,  for 
the  eggs  laid  in  March  are  the  bees  that  will  gather  nectar  from  the 
fruit  bloom,  and  those  laid  in  April,  will  prove  the  working  force 
of  late  May  and  June,  when  the  clover  is  in  bloom.  Any  extra 
honey  left  from  Winter  is  put  to  use  as  it  is  almost  literally  turned 
into  bees. 

When  a  hive  comes  through  the  Winter  in  a  weak  state,  either 
short  of  honey  or  with  few  bees,  a  condition  called  Spring  dwindling 
is  likely  to  occur.  It  is  called  this  when  the  old  bees  die  off  faster  than 
the  young  bees  can  replace  them.  Even  if  the  hive  is  not  reduced  to 
this  state  but  will  recover  in  time,  it  means  that  there  will  be  no  suiplus 
honey  stored  by  this  colony. 

A  beginner  in  bee-keeping  invariably  wants  to  increase  the  number 
of  his  hives,  even  when  he  knows  it  is  at  the  expense  of  his  honey  crop. 
A  veteran  bee-keeper,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  finds  any  colonies  that 
are  weak  or  that  are  not  producing  the  honey  crop  they  should,  will 
unite*  them  to  another  hive  and  out  of  two  or  three  indifferent  hives 
make  one  strong  vigorous  colony. 

Strong  colonies  are  worth  more  than  a  number  of  weak  ones  be- 
cause— 

1.  They  store  up  surplus  honey ; 

2.  They  resist  disease  better; 

3.  They  winter  better. 

*Read  chapter  on  Uniting  Bees  in  "A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture." 
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Weak  colonies  are  a  poor  investment  because  for  the  same  amount 
of  time  and  care — 

1.  They  store  no  surplus  honey; 

2.  They  are  more  liable  to  disease; 

3.  They  may  be  robbed  out  by  a  strong  hive  and  thus  des- 

troyed. 

Therefore  a  good  slogan  for  a  bee-keeper  is  not  more  hives  but  more 
bees  in  each  hive. 

In  England  bee-keepers  are  licensed.  This  law  was  made  because 
of  the  dreadful  losses  they  have  suffered  through  a  disease  called  the 
Isle  of  Wight  Disease  which  has  been  known  only  in  the  last  ten 
years  or  so.  A  bee-keeper,  who  knows  his  business,  knows  the  import- 
ance of  treating  and  eradicating  disease.  The  old  type  of  bee-keeper 
knew  nothing  of  the  conditions  in  his  hive;  he  opened  it  once  a  year 
to  take  out  honey;  if  his  bees  died  he  neither  knew  nor  sought  to  know 
the  reason;   they  were  dead  and  that  was  all. 

In  this  country  we  have  a  National  Bee-keepers'  Association,  a 
State  Association  and  a  County  Association.  Each  State  appropriates 
money  for  State  inspectors.  Where  there  is  a  large  appropriation, 
there  are  more  inspectors  and  the  work  is  more  thorough  than  where 
the  appropriation  is  too  small.  This  all  sounds  as  if  it  was  not  more  bee- 
keepers but  better  bee-keepers  that  are  wanted.  Yet,  the  amateur 
bee-keeper  is  just  as  important  to  the  bee-keeper  as  the  amateur  gar- 
dener is  to  the  nurseryman  and  florist.  For  the  amateur  has  the  time, 
the  interest,  and  the  money  to  spend  on  his  bees,  and  can  add  more 
in  certain  hnes  to  the  bee-keeping  profession  than  the  commercial  bee- 
keeper can.  Therefore,  if  the  preceding  articles  have  proved  of  any 
interest  to  their  readers,  even  if  not  enough  to  induce  them  to  keep 
bees  of  their  own  perhaps  enough  to  join  a  local  association  which 
will  enable  them  to  attend  meetings  at  apiaries  where  hives  are  opened 
and  lectures  given,  and  more  important  still  where  they  can  vote  for 
better  laws,  their  purpose  has  been  served. 

Gardens  of  Jamaica 

E.  S.  Beal,  North  Shore  Garden  Club. 

If  one  should  be  more  exact  as  to  the  title  to  this  sketch,  one  should 
say  "Jamaica,  the  Garden  of  the  World." 

In  the  Trade  vocabulary  it  is  called  the  "Island  of  Samples,"  for 
everything  can  be  produced  there,  but  of  course  the  quantities  are 
limited. 

It  is  so  in  the  flower  world,  too.  Everything  one  has  ever  seen, 
coveted  and  admired  in  our  greenhouses  here  spreads  and  rambles  at 
large  in  un trammeled  profusion.   The  Island  offers  the  greatest  variety 
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of  choice,  from  all  that  one  associates  with  the  deepest  tropics  to  fair 
rolling  English  downs  with  wonderful  dark  individual  Mango  Trees 
in  place  of  the  sterner  Oak.  These  create  a  very  different  impression 
from  the  thick  wooded  ravines  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  Island  which 
are  a  mass  of  flowering  trees,  Tree  Ferns,  and  bunches  of  feathery 
Bamboo,  inhabited  by  double-fork- tailed  humming-birds  and  chame- 
leons. 

Again,  nothing  suggests  the  tropics  of  Columbus,  and  Paul  and 
Virginia  more  than  the  flat  white  coral  beaches  fringed  with  lacerated 
and  curved  Cocoanut  Palms,  the  turquoise  and  sapphire  sea  seen  be- 
tween their  stems  breaking  in  a  white  fringe  across  the  shallow  bars. 
The  Government  Gardens  at  Castleton  and  the  Hope  Gardens  at 
Kingston  have  interesting  collections,  especially  the  former,  in  its 
picturesque  situation  up  among  the  hills,  but  it  is  the  cottage  garden 
of  Jamaica  which  I  would  rather  recall.  The  idea  of  any  formal  plant- 
ing or  arrangement  does  not  exist.  In  fact  the  lack  of  interest  in  gar- 
dening among  the  English  inhabitants  strikes  one  as  strange,  especially 
us  from  the  North,  where  every  little  success  is  only  the  result  of  con- 
tinuous struggle  and  care.  But  perhaps  the' lazy  life  of  the  tropics 
doesn't  conduce  to  even  the  little  effort  needed.  But  where  every- 
thing will  grow,  it  is  heartrending  to  see  what  little  effort  is  made  to 
beautify  their  houses.  At  Mandeville,  where  is  the  largest  permanent 
English  colony,  a  few  of  the  places  have  some  nice  arrangements,  but 
others  ruin  their  opportunities  by  planting  Sunflowers  and  Zinnias — to 
remind  them  of  England,  I  suppose.  The  effects  that  could  be  made 
with  the  lovely  Plumbago  which  grows  in  great  shrubby  masses,  and 
the  beautiful  Alamander,  here  also  of  shrubby  growth  instead  of  our 
frail  trailing  vine,  and  the  gorgeous  Beaumontia  grandiflora  with  its 
superb  foliage  and  great  white  bell  blossoms  would  be  too  lovely.  Also 
the  Roses  which  bloom  ceaselessly  and,  in  consequence,  have  no  odor, 
sometimes  reach  the  height  of  great  shrubs,  as  do  also  the  brilliant 
Poinsettias,  certainly  six  to  seven  feet  high,  with  their  long  straggling 
branches. 

There  are  several  (with  us)  tenderly  nurtured  plants  that,  in 
Jamaica,  fringe  every  roadside  bank;  one  of  these  is  the  bright,  merry 
little  Lantana  which  looks  so  much  prettier  in  its  wild  state  than  in  a 
greenhouse  and  also  the  clear  red  AmarylHs  Lilies  which  crop  out  of  the 
roughest  roadside.  The  beautiful  Eucharist  Lily,  to  my  mind  the 
loveliest  of  all,  grows  in  rampant  profusion  with  no  care;  and  there 
are  quantities  of  the  loveliest  wild  flowers,  of  which  one  could  write 
volumes. 

The  roads  are  generally  banked  on  either  side,  especially  those 
running  through  the  mountain  regions,  and  are  a  mass  of  exquisite 
ferns  and  vines  and  wee  plants  and  mosses,  the  envy  and  despair  of 
all  rock  gardeners,  for  the  porous  tufa  rock  is  full  of  holes  which  the 


trade  winds  have  filled  with  dust  and  deposit  and  the  tropical  showers 
water  daily,  so  nature  simply  hangs  them  over  with  a  wonderful  dress 
of  green,  pierced  in  the  more  tropical  parts  by  hanging,  fragile  Begon- 
ias of  white  and  pale  pink  and  a  bright  carmine  flower  similar  to  our 
Ixia.  These  fringed  cliffs  are  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Bath  Fountain 
Road,  and  also  on  the  way  to  Moore  Town;  there  the  Tree  Ferns  on 
the  cliffs  divide  one's  enthusiasm  with  the  wonderful  view,  in  the 
afternoon  light,  of  the  Blue  Mountains  rising  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Of  course,  the  famous  Fern  GuUey  near  St.  Maria  Bay  is  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  Island,  and  is  indeed  one  worth  seeing.  About  four  miles 
of  narrow  winding  road  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine  with  colossal 
fern  fronds,  four  to  five  feet  long,  fringing  the  sides  of  a  deep  impene- 
trable jungle.  At  certain  seasons  glorious  red  Lilies  also  pierce  the 
green  and  add  a  note  of  color  to  the  otherwise  rather  sombre  monotony 
of  shade. 

The  garden  of  the  hotel  at  Port  Antonio  holds  a  great  many  very 
good  specimens  of  the  plants  of  the  Island,  though  mostly  shrubs  and 
vines.  There  the  beautiful  white  Thunburgia  vine  with  its  long 
strings  of  clearest  white  flowers  covers  long  arbors  and  there  is  the 
lovely  lavender  variety  also.  The  many  colored  Crotons  against  the 
dark,  squatty  Sago  Palms  are  very  gay  and  the  Oleanders,  both  pink 
and  white,  raise  their  long  waving  sprays  of  blossoms  with  their 
cool,  pale  foliage  in  contrast. 

Not  far  from  here  the  longest  and  loveliest  Hibiscus  hedge  is  on 
the  Mitchell  estate  and  the  glorious  carmine  flowers  shake  their  long 
pistils  in  the  ever-blowing  "  trade."  The  other  shades  of  salmon  and 
pink  seem  to  fade  after  the  clear  glory  of  this  vermiHon  variety.  So, 
too,  do  the  salmon  and  solferino  shades  of  the  Bougainvillea,  also  a 
sturdy  shrub  in  Jamaica,  in  comparison  with  the  "cherry"  or  rose 
variety. 

Everything  will  grow  everywhere,  it  would  seem,  and  is  a  despair 
to  us  of  northern  cUmes.  Of  course,  Jamaica's  glories  are  her  flowering 
trees,  and  the  Royal  Poinciana  and  Pride  of  Burmah  and  hundreds  of 
others  grow  to  great  size  and  perfection,  and  then  its  Palms! 

The  Castleton  Gardens  show  the  greatest  collection  of  them,  we  are 
told,  in  the  world  and  rank  third  in  importance  of  the  tropical  botani- 
cal gardens  of  the  world. 

But  words  are  perfectly  inadequate  to  describe  the  beauties  of  this 
loveliest  of  islands  and  the  only  thing  for  a  lover  of  plants  to  do  is  to 
visit  this  home  of  flowers  for  himself  and  enjoy  them. 
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The  Bewildered  Amateur  Gardener  in  the  Tropics 

Anna  Oilman  Hill 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Flora  of  Heaven  will  not  differ  funda- 
mentally from  that  of  our  old  Mother  Earth ;  or  that  Saint  Peter  will 
at  least  dole  us  out  a  "hand  list"  of  common  plants  to  be  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  Dore :  for  we  do  not  wish  to  experience  again 
that  tantalized,  bewildered  feeling  caused  by  our  sojourn  in  tropical 
Mexico  among  galaxies  of  strange,  nameless  trees  and  flowers,  without 
a  botany  or  herbarium  within  reach. 

The  residents  assured  us  that  in  the  days  of  Cortez  a  full  illus- 
trated list  of  the  botanical  treasures  of  the  new  country  was  made,  but 
this  was  locked  away  in  the  archives  of  Spain.  The  Mission  fathers 
also  had  collected  and  sent  back  minute  descriptions  and  specimens  of 
each  new  plant  indigenous  to  the  regions;  these,  too,  are  in  Spain. 
There  was  even  a  rumor  of  a  stupendous  botanical  work  in  many  vol- 
umes, written  in  Spanish  and  profusely  illustrated  in  color,  but  this 
was  locked  up  in  a  mysterious  library  and  is  as  impossible  of  access  to 
the  hungry  amateur  yearning  for  practical  help,  as  were  the  parrots 
and  monkeys  swinging  saucily  above  our  heads  in  the  orchid-laden 
forests  of  Orizaba.  They  badly  need  a  Senora  Dana's  Como  Se  Cono- 
cer  los  Flores  Salvajel 

Could  not  someone  persuade  Mrs.  Parsons  and  her  able  illustra- 
tor to  take  a  sabbatical  year  in  Mexico  for  the  good  of  the  cause?  The 
California  flora  was  almost  as  tantalizing  to  tourists  until  she  published 
her  popular  Wild  Flowers  of  California,  which  has  made  the  Mari- 
posa and  Brodea  as  familiar  names  as  Daisies  and  Buttercups  to  the 
proletariat. 

The  same  trouble  has  been  felt  by  our  members  while  sojourning  in 
Florida,  where  so  many  seeds  of  rare  and  curious  plants  have  been 
brought  from  the  Indies  by  birds  to  the  hummocks  of  the  Florida  Keys. 

Here  the  strange  perplexing  growth  reduces  the  helpless  amateur 
botanist  to  exasperated  tears,  which  are  augmented  by  the  bewilder- 
ing variety  of  exotics  introduced  by  man  into  the  gardens — with  no 
way  of  finding  out  what  they  are. 

However,  there  are  now  three  books  which  make  the  identification 
of  Florida  plants  simpler.  One  is  a  most  intelligently  written  catalogue 
of  the  Royal  Palm  Nurseries  at  Oneco,  which  gives  all  the  more  showy 
flowers  suitable  for  gardens,  indigenous  and  exotic.  The  second  is  a 
little  book  called  Ornamental  Gardening  in  Florida,  by  Charles  T. 
Simpson,  Little  River,  Florida.  And  the  third  is  a  really  important 
work.  Flora  of  the  Florida  Keys,  by  Professor  John  K.  Small,  of 
the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  pubhshed  by  him  in  1913.  The 
latter  book  is  scientific  but  can  be  used  by  anyone  familiar  with  such 
books  as  Grey's  Botany. 
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The  first  step  in  semi-tropical  botany  would  be  to  be  able  to  iden- 
tify the  Royal  Palm  and  then  the  Cocoanut  Palms  .  .  .  ,  then  the 
Date  Palms  and  Palmettos.  This  could  be  done  easily  from  the  car 
window  on  your  way  down  and  followed  up  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Royal  Poinciana  at  Palm  Beach,  where  the  head  gardener  is  nice  about 
going  around  with  the  thirsting  novice.  Indeed,  most  of  the  large 
Florida  hotels  have  a  collection  of  Palms,  Cycads,  and  Bamboos 
scattered  about  the  grounds. 
Vines  Florida's  vines  are  particularly  beautiful,  because  they  are 
brought  there  from  all  parts  of  the  tropics. 

The  blazing  orange  vine  which  you  see  on  all  the  porches  is  the 
Brazilian  Flame  Flower  {Pyrostegia  venusta)  of  the  Bignonia  family; 
another,  almost  as  brilliant  but  more  yellow  in  tone,  is  the  Cat's  Claw 
Vine  (Bignonia  unguis-gati). 

A  large  striking  lavender-violet  tubular  flower,  three  inches  across, 
which  hangs  its  graceful  festoons  over  fence  and  pergola  is  the  Thun- 
bergia  grandijtora  from  India.  I  wonder  if  it  could  be  used  in  our 
Northern  greenhouses  like  its  relative  the  golden  Alamander  from 
Guiana? 

Delicate  blue  Solanums;  choice  Clerodendrons;  numerous  varieties 
of  Trumpet  Creepers;  and  Jessamine;  and  the  dear  little  Creeping  Fig 
(Ficus  pumila  or  re-pens)  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  choice 
foreign  vines  to  be  met  with  in  gardens  all  along  the  East  Coast. 
Trees  The  flowering  tree  which  first  challenges  your  curiosity  and  admira- 
tion is  the  mountain  ebony  (Bauhinia)  in  full  bloom  in  January,  a 
mass  of  Cattleyea  orchids  it  seems,  incongruously  lovely  to  the  New 
York  eye!  Then  the  Gumbo- Limbo  tree,  the  Australian  Oak,  and  the 
Camphor  Tree  from  China  all  seem  very  strange,  to  say  nothing  of  Rub- 
ber Plants  as  large  as  forest  trees !  Unfortunately  for  us  Northerners 
the  two  most  beautiful  Florida  trees  bloom  in  May  when  we  are  all 
far  away  in  our  own  gardens.  They  are  the  celebrated  Royal  Poin- 
ciana (Delonix  regia)  from  Madagascar  and  the  Jacaranda  (/.  mimo- 
saefolia)  from  Brazil.  The  latter  bears  a  wonderful  lavender- violet 
flower  in  great  profusion. 
Shrubs  The  first  shrub  thrust  upon  your  notice  is  the  ubiquitous  Snow- 
Bush  {Phyllanthus)  in  its  four  homely  varieties  and  is  used  every- 
where as  a  hedge-plant  though  scraggly  and  of  a  mottled,  unpleasant 
appearance.  It  vies  in  popularity  with  the  Crotons.  Crotons  are 
everywhere  and  in  a  thousand  glaring  hybrids.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Universe  like  them,  save  a  Paisley  Shawl  or  a  "Hot  Tamale." 

A  wiry,  dark  green  shrub,  with  tiny,  tubular  scarlet  blossoms,  is 
the  Fountain  Plant  from  Central  America  {Russellia  juncia);  and 
those  queer  long  leaves  that  seem  to  come  up  from  the  ground  without 
any  stems,  are  the  Bow-String  Hemp  (Sanseovera),  the  toughest  char- 
acters in  the  floral  world. 
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The  Hibiscus  family  are  here  in  the  greatest  variety,  running  from 
the  deepest  wine  color  to  pale  salmon  and  peach. 

All  these  are  brilliant,  exotic  strangers  from  over-seas  and  cannot 
be  found  in  a  North  American  botany;  but  it  is  along  the  "jungle" 
paths,  on  the  edges  of  the  swamps  and  on  the  sea  beaches  of  the  Keys, 
that  you  will  need  Professor  Small's  book  to  help  you  identify  these 
bafifling  new  treasures. 

You  will  find  a  large,  uncanny,  round-leaved  shrub,  whose  leaves 
are  a  luscious  shade  of  maroon,  growing  along  the  edge  of  the  beach; 
it  is  the  Sea  Grape  or  Coccolohis,  and  near  it  are  fascinating  mauve- 
grey  patches,  growing  down  on  the  beach  itself,  which  are  found  on 
further  examination,  to  be  the  sweet-scented  Sea-lavender  or  Fourne- 
fortia,  while  all  along  these  coastal  sand  dunes  stand  great  masses  of 
red  flowers,  shaped  like  a  bottle  brush,  which  are  the  Coral  Bean  or 
Erythrina. 

The  swamp  trees  are  festooned  with  grey  moss  and  among  their 
branches  are  found  the  Air  plants  (Tillandsias)  belonging  to  the  Pine- 
apple family.  Along  the  wood-sides,  in  January,  are  huge,  prickly 
pods  hanging  from  sprawUng  shrubs,  with  leaves  like  locust  trees — 
these  are  the  Grey  Nickers  {Guilandina). 

The  tales  of  snakes  and  alligators  deterred  me  from  much  explora- 
tion in  these  alluring  swampy  thickets.  Indeed,  I  preferred  to  do  my 
botanizing  near  a  motor  which  I  knew  could  outstrip  a  "Bi-colored 
Python  Rock  Snake";  but  I  do  urge  any  members  of  our  Garden 
Clue  or  America,  who  sojourn  even  for  a  fortnight  in  Florida,  to 
try  to  have  at  least  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  these  marvelous 
tropical  plants. 

Sweet  Peas 

A.  Neil  Lyons 
(Reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  John  Lane  Company.) 

Mr.  Hannikin  came  to  my  house  in  the  company  of  a  dog-kennel. 
I  had  bought  this  article  in  Blowfield  and  Mr.  Hannikin,  who  is  a 
wheelbarrow  proprietor  of  that  town,  was  engaged  by  the  vendor 
to  convey  my  kennel  to  its  destination. 

Mr.  Hannikin  looked  feverish,  having  wheeled  the  barrow,  the 
dog-kennel,  his  coat,  his  waistcoat,  his  collar,  his  tie,  and  an  empty 
bottle  all  the  way  from  Blowfield  (which  is  five  miles  off),  under  a  July 
sun. 

I  accordingly  invited  Mr.  Hannikin  to  sit  in  the  scullery  and  con- 
dense, which,  having  re-connected  himself  with  the  coat,  the  waist- 
coat, the  collar,  and  the  tie,  Mr.  Hannikin  cheerfully  consented  to  do. 
I  was  unable  to  offer  Mr.  Hannikin  any  beer,  having  recently  had 
occasion  to  employ  the  talents  of  our  local  hedge-trimmer.  But  Mr. 
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Hannikin,  with  little,  if  any,  display  of  feeling,  accepted  bottled  cider 
in  substitution. 

"Norfolk,  eh?"  mused  Mr.  Hannikin,  deciphering  the  text  on  the 
bottle.  "That  strikes  a  little  mawkish  on  the  palate,  t'  anybody  what 
aren't  been  bred  teetotal;  but  they  say  'tis  as  good  as  a  physic,  if 
on'y  a  person  can  get  over  the  taste.  They  pea  blooms  o'  yourn  look 
well,  sir." 

They  did,  although,  of  course,  it  wasn't  for  me  to  say  so;  but  I 
admitted  that  I  -had  seen  worse. 

"R,  and  so  'ave  I,"  responded  Mr.  Hannikin,  warmly.  "At 
Blowfield  'all  itself.  I  was  in  the  garden  at  the  'all  only  yesterday, 
and  the  General's  pea  blooms,  they  don't  shape  no  sense  in  com- 
par'son  with  yourn.  The  General's  Sweet  peas,  they  look  like  so  many 
beanflowers  in  compar'son  with  yourn.  Well,  yes,  sir,  thank  you,  sir, 
seein'  as  it  be  so  mild  and  beneficial.    The  same  glass'U  do,  sir." 

Mr.  Hannikin,  restraining  an  evident  impulse  to  hold  his  nose, 
then  benefited  himself,  in  one  determined  gulp,  to  the  extent  of  a 
standard  pint.  Having  regained  his  breath,  Mr.  Hanikin  then  spoke 
again,  with  heightened  color,  but  with  a  subdued  intonation: — 

"  There's  somebody  dead  in  this  village,  then?  "  said  Mr.  Hannikin. 

Was  there?    I  hadn't  heard  of  it. 

"They  been  soundin'  the  bell,  at  all  events,"  Mr.  Hannikin  de- 
clared. "  'Tis  a  woman,  simmingly,"  he  mused;  "for  I  took  par- 
ticular notice  o'  the  music,  and  they  sounded  three  times  two. 
There's  a  wonderful  lot  of  illness  about."    Mr.  Hannikin  sighed. 

I  filled  his  glass. 

Mr.  Hannikin  emptied  it — ^not  with  enthusiasm,  but  without 
effort — and  sighed  again.  "Them  as  be'ant  HI, "  he  reflected,  " be'ant 
well — not  to  say  well.  Some  calls  it  the  'ay  fever.  Meself,  I  puts  it 
down  to  all  they  'ere  germs  and  microbes.  I  be  dreadful  failed  meself ; 
compared  to  what  I  used  to  be." 

I  refused,  in  peremptory  tones,  to  credit  this  statement,  at  the 
same  time  carelessly  removing  Mr.  Hannikin's  glass.  Mr.  Hannikin, 
who  was  a  stout,  pink  man,  in  middle  age,  did  not  exhibit  even  the 
primary  symptoms  of  breakdown.  He  followed  the  track  of  his  dis- 
appearing glass  with  a  Hstless  eye,  and  having  witnessed  its  final 
abandonment  in  the  sink,  transferred  his  gaze  to  the  fluttering  con- 
gress upon  the  pea-vines. 

"It  don't  do  to  judge  o'  a  person's  private  interior  from  the  out- 
side view,"  Mr.  Hannikin  then  proclaimed.  "I  buried  a  old  aunt  last 
Michaelmas.  A  nice  old  lady,  as  used  to  rare  chickun  and  tomater 
at  Cookstead.  She  be  one  o'  the  plump  kind,  much  after  me  own 
fashion.  If  anybody  was  to  judge  o'  'er  private  interior  from  a  out- 
side view,  they  would  put  'er  down  for  a  well-growed,  'ealthy  woman. 
And  'ere  we  buries  'er  at  sixty-four!    She  be  one  o'  the  failin'  sort, 
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'earty  to  look  at,  but  poor  in  'erself.  Sickens  on  Monday;  lays  up 
on  Tuesday;  sees  the  Doctor  Wednesday;  dies  on  Thursday.  'Tis 
in  the  blood  o'  our  family.  We're  'hearty  to  look  at;  but  we  none  o' 
us  lives  to  be  old.  They  pea-blooms  is  a  wonder.  They  be  blooms, 
they  be." 

"Could  I  offer  you  a  handful?"  inquired  your  servant,  who  was 
not  unwilling  to  introduce  a  fragrant  topic  of  conversation. 

"You  be  very  kind,  sir,"  responded  Mr.  Hannikin.  "I  got  the 
ole  lady  close  by  me,  in  the  Simmetary  at  Blowfield.  I  goo  theer 
pretty  nigh  reglar,  of  a  Sunday  arternoon,  an'  I  don't  reckon  that'd 
come  amiss  if  I  was  to  strew  a  'andful  o'  they  blossoms  upon  the 
poor  soul's  grave.    Such  wunnerful  blooms  as  they  be!" 

"I'll  get  the  scissors,"  quoth  your  servant. 

"Don't  you  trouble  naarthun  cuttin'  'em  for  me,  sir,"  protested 
Mr.  Hannikin.  "Leave  me  do  the  cuttin',  sir.  You  kin  trust  me 
set  about  it  ship-shape,  sir.  I  shan't  damage  they  vines,  naarthun 
to  speak  of,  if  you  leaves  it  to  me,  sir." 

I  accordingly  delivered  the  scissors  into  Mr.  Hannikin's  hand. 

"It  were  a  cold  raw  day  we  buried  her,"  said  Mr.  Hannikin,  pre- 
sently, pursuing  his  reflections  on  the  mortality  of  aunts.  "About 
tea-time  it  weer.  'Tis  new  to  me,  this  marnin'  burial,  same  as  you 
sim  to  go  in  for  in  this  'ere  parish.  'Tis  sharp  work,  boxin'  'em  in  afore 
twalve  of  a  mornin'.  'Taint  the  custom  anywheers  else,  ever  'I  eered 
on.  'Tis  to  be  'oped  as  they  don't  do  it  reg'lar  in  this  parish,  oon'y  on 
an  emergency.  There's  one  thing,  tennerate,  an'  that's  a  sure  thing — 
it  don't  do  to  stand  on  ceremony  at  this  time  o'  year." 

"If  you  will  excuse  me,"  I  said,  "I  will  leave  you  to  deal  with  the 
sweet  peas,  while  I  go  indoors  to  attend  to  some  rather  pressing 
business.  Take  your  time  and  kindly  cut  off  any  dead  blossoms  which 
you  may  happen  to  find." 

"You  leave  it  to  me,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Hannikin.  "Don't  you 
trouble  naarthun.    You  leave  it  to  me." 

I  accordingly  left  it  to  Mr.  Hannikin.  When,  after  watching  for 
his  departure,  from  the  parlor  window,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
I  ventured  into  the  garden  again  with  a  view  to  assuring  myself  of 
Mr.  Hannikin's  existence  and  perfect  well-being,  I  discovered  that 
gentleman  still  in  the  act  of  dealing  with  the  Sweet  peas.  A  pile  of 
blossoms,  one  yard  square  and  a  foot  high,  which  lay  in  a  shady  cor- 
ner of  the  garden,  provided  me  with  evidence  of  Mr.  Hannikin's  zeal 
and  industry.  As  I  surveyed  the  multi-colored  mass  of  fragrance 
which  Mr.  Hannikin  had  deposited  on  the  grass,  my  eye  detected  a 
splash  of  coral  pink,  and,  hardly  venturing  to  credit  Mr.  Hannikin 
with  the  audacity  indicated  by  this  discovery,  I  hastened  to  the 
heap  of  flowers.  My  God !  Mr.  Hannikin  had  indeed  dealt  with  my 
Sweet  peas. 
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He  had  dealt  with  "Sterling  Stent,"  "King  Edward  Spencer," 
and  "Vicomte  de  Janze." 

These  were  my  prize  peas,  grown  for  purposes  of  exhibition.  They 
occupied  special  quarters,  specially  fenced  in,  at  the  far  end  of  my  lit- 
tle garden.  The  seeds  from  which  these  vines  were  grown  had  cost  a 
shilHng  each.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Hannikin  would 
venture  to  stray  from  the  extensive  general  plantation  of  sweet  peas 
into  a  domain  so  obviously  limited  and  private. 

However  ...  he  had  done  it.  There  was  no  use  in  complaining. 
Sweet  peas,  after  all,  are  grown  to  be  cut.  I  contented  myself  with 
suggesting  to  Mr.  Hannikin  that  my  floral  tribute  to  his  deceased  aunt's 
memory  would  benefit  by  immediate  transferrence  to  a  jampot  and 
the  sequestered  coolness  of  the  cemetery.  Mr.  Hannikin  took  the 
hint. 

"If  a  poor  man's  graditute  is  any  use  to  you," said  Mr. Hannikin, 
by  way  of  valedictory  utterance,  "you  got  it.  She  weer  on'y  a  pore 
ole  lady,  what  growed  chickun  and  tomater  for  her  livin',  but  hern 
spirit  in  Heaven  will  look  down  on  you  and  bless  you,  same  as  I  do 
now." 

If  another  poor  man's  blessing  is  of  any  use  to  Mr.  Hannikin,  he 
will  have  to  go  somewhere  else  for  it.  I  withheld  it  then,  and  I  with- 
hold it  now. 

You  see,  I  had  been  preserving  those  exhibition  flowers  for  a  defi- 
nite object — none  other  than  that  of  exhibiting  them. 

The  day  succeeding  that  of  Mr.  Hannikin's  visit  was  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  Blowfield  and  District  Flower  Show.  Sweet  peas 
grow  quickly;  but  they  don't  grow  from  verdant  bud  to  perfect  flower 
in  a  single  night.  And  verdant  buds  were  all  that  the  accursed  Mr. 
Hannikin  had  left  me. 

I  attended  the  flower  show,  after  a  prolonged  spiritual  conflict, 
partly  from  brave  and  honorable  motives  and  partly  with  a  view  to 
seeing  what  sort  of  trash  would  receive  first  prize  (value  I)  in  the  un- 
avoidable absence  of  my  own  "exhibit." 

Our  Vicar  accosted  me  at  the  entrance  to  the  show. 

"You  are  not  exhibiting?"  he  said. 

I  explained  to  the  reverend  gentleman  that  an  incident  unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  horticulture  had  deprived  me  of  that 
pleasure. 

"The  incident,  whatever  it  was,"  replied  our  Vicar,  "was,  per- 
haps, a  fortunate  one.  It  has  saved  you  from  a  public  humiliation. 
Wait  tiU  you  see  the  winning  collection  of  Sweet  peas.  Your  blooms 
were  well  enough — pretty  flowers:  pretty  flowers.  But  these — oh! 
Just  you  come  and  look  at  them." 

It  was  certainly  a  stunning  "exhibit."  The  flowers  were  badly 
staged,  in  sticky  groups  and  dirty  jars.    But  what  flowers! 
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I  accepted  defeat  like  a  man.  "This  makes  me  feel  happier,"  I 
said  to  our  Vicar.  "Nothing  but  'first'  would  have  suited  me,  and 
I  see  now  that  I  couldn't  have  got  in.  These  flowers  beat  mine.  My 
flowers  look  like  cutlet  papers  beside  these  flowers.  Who  exhibits 
them?" 

The  Vicar  pointed  to  an  official  card,  bearing  a  name  what  at  that 
time  was  unfamiliar  to  me.    "  Who  is  he?  "  I  asked. 

"Hannikin?"  replied  the  Vicar — "Oh,  a  rather  disreputable  per- 
son. A  working  man.  Lives  at  Blowfield.  Something  must  have 
happened  to  his  soul.  Never  knew  him  to  grow  a  potato  before,  let 
alone  a  flower.  And  such  flowers!  I  wish  the  beggar  luck;  he  de- 
serves it.    He's  exhibiting  again  tomorrow  at  Cookstead." 

A  voice  which,  somehow,  sounded  quite  unlike  my  voice,  was  then 
heard  to  address  the  Vicar. 

"Is  he  a  middle-aged,  pink  man,  with  a  fat  face  and  a  wheel- 
barrow?" demanded  the  voice. 

"He  is,"  said  the  Vicar.    "Where  are  you  off  to?    What's  up?" 

"A  bloody  combat,"  replied  the  voice. 

I  rushed  out  of  the  booth;  I  scoured  the  tented  field.  But  Mr. 
Hannikin  had  fled.  "Hannikin?"  exclaimed  a  constable,  whom,  in 
the  last  extremity,  I  consulted,  "why,  they  took  him  away  an  hour 
ago  in  'is  own  wheelbarrer." 

There  remained  to  me  the  comforting  thought  that  tomorrow 
was  another  day  and  that  at  Cookstead  there  was  another  pond.  I 
went  home  and  dieted. 

But  at  Cookstead  I  missed  him  again.  I  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
just  see  him  there.  I  saw  the  bald  patch  on  his  head  as  four  trium- 
phant convives  lifted  him  into  a  tax-cart  and  galloped  away  at  high 
speed.  So  I  again  went  home  and  dieted.  Next  morning,  at  Blow- 
field,  I  resumed  my  search  for  Mr.  Hannikin.  I  wanted  him  more 
badly  than  ever,  for,  thanks  to  his  inconsiderate  treatment  of  our 
"exhibit,"  it  had  only  taken  second  prize  at  Cookstead. 

At  Blowfield  I  found  Mr.  Hannikin.  I  found  him  in  —  the  ceme- 
tery. On  a  grave.  Toying  with  a  bouquet;  a  bouquet  of  sweet  peas. 
Our  sweet  peas,  looking  very  tarnished. 

I  approached  Mr.  Hannikin  unexpectedly,  and  without  preface. 
At  sight  of  me  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  assumed  a  defensive  attitude, 
waving  the  Sweet  peas  wildly.    He  also  spoke: 

"You  wouldn't  go  for  to  strike  a  man  on  God's  Acre?"  said  Mr. 
Hannikin.  "And  him  just  putting  some  blossoms  on  the  grave  of  his 
pore  old  aunt?" 
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The  Soil 
Mrs.  Edward  Harding 

(Reprinted  by  request  from  January,  1916.) 

This  paper  is  intended  for  persons  who  are  laying  out  new  gardens 
or  enlarging  old  ones. 

A  very  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  gives  a  lasting  advantage. 
As  ideal  soil  is  seldom  found  in  the  site  selected,  it  is  the  upbuilding 
of  ordinary  types  of  soil  that  this  article  will  cover. 

I.    Securing  Humus  (Decaying  Vegetable 
Matter)  in  the  Soil 

Humus  can  be  secured  by  ploughing  under  green  crops.  Buck- 
wheat and  rye  are  excellent  for  this  purpose,  as  both  grow  well  on  poor 
soil.  One  is  well  repaid  by  planting  and  ploughing  in  buckwheat  once, 
and  even  twice  in  the  summer,  and  following  this  by  fall  planted  rye 
ploughed  under  in  the  spring.  By  using  early  Japanese  buckwheat  two 
crops  are  readily  grown  in  one  summer.  Legumes  may  be  better  in 
some  respects,  especially  in  sandy  soil,  but  buckwheat  and  rye  do  not 
require  inoculation  and  are  certain  to  give  results.  Buckwheat  chokes 
weeds. 

Humus  can  also  be  obtained  by  broadcasting  and  ploughing  in 
barnyard  manure.  Use  this  in  addition  to  the  green  crops  in  order  to 
obtain  the  very  best  results.  In  such  case  spread  the  manure  on  the 
rye  in  the  autumn.  Beside  the  added  humus  valuable  bacterial  action 
is  obtained  from  the  use  of  manure. 

Clay,  sandy  and  "worn-out"  soils  are  especially  in  need  of  humus. 
It  makes  clay  soil  friable,  opening  up  the  rich  food  stored  in  clay;  and 
it  renders  sandy  soil  more  compact  and  retentive  of  moisture.  What 
such  treatment  can  do  for  "worn-out"  soil  is  shown  in  one  of  my  farm 
fields,  which,  five  years  ago  was  known  as  the  "worst  field  in  the 
county,"  and  today  is  growing  five  tons  of  alfalfa  per  acre. 
2.    Elimination  of  Acidity 

An  acid  soil  is  not  a  fertile  one  for  most  plants.  Most  soil  in  the 
eastern  United  States  is  naturally  acid.  A  deficiency  of  lime  produces 
an  acid  soil;  a  sufficiency,  an  alkaline  soil.  An  acid  soil  is  easily 
recognized  by  the  presence  of  sorrel  or  by  the  litmus  paper  test. 

After  ploughing  in  the  last  green  crop,  apply  ground  limestone  or 
ground  oyster  shell  (two  tons  per  acre)  or  basic  slag  (1200  pounds 
per  acre). 

3.    Drainage 

There  are  very  few  garden  sites  which  do  not  demand  under- 
draining,  or  which  could  not  be  greatly  improved  by  underdraining. 
After  the  ploughing  and  grading  are  finished,  and  the  walks,  pools, 
etc.,  staked  out,  drains  of  agricultural  round  tile  are  easily  laid  in 


trenches  at  a  gradient  of  not  less  than  8  mches  to  loo  feet  and  not  less 
than  30  inches  deep. 

The  advantages  of  draining  are  many  and  sure.  Excessive  mois- 
ture makes  the  soil  sour  and  cold.  Soil  that  is  not  well  drained 
"bakes"  and  forms  a  crust  that  discourages  even  the  strongest  plants. 
Drainage  regulates  the  supply  of  moisture,  aerates  the  soil,  (thus  stimu- 
lating bacterial  action)  and  makes  it  warmer  and  therefore  earHer. 
Even  land  that  lies  high  and  has  considerable  natural  drainage  is, 
unless  very  sandy,  improved  by  tile  draining,  which  deepens  the  top 
soil  and  puts  it  into  condition  to  receive  the  most  benefit  from  the  rain 
and  any  appHcations  of  fertilizers. 

Draining  by  subsoihng  with  dynamite  has,  in  my  experience,  given 
very  satisfactory  results.  This  should  be  done  before  tiling.  Dyna- 
mite can  be  used  with  entire  safety  if  reasonable  precautions  are  taken 
in  handhng  it.    If  preferred,  a  professional  blaster  can  be  employed. 

4.    Fertilizers 

The  very  best  fertilizer  for  the  garden  is  well-rotted  barnyard 
manure;  its  beneficent  bacterial  action  in  the  soil  makes  it  invaluable. 
Rich  in  nitrogen,  it  is  somewhat  lacking  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
which  are  easily  suppHed  in  necessary  quantities  by  the  application 
of  commercial  fertilizers.  Nitrogen  can  also  be  supplied  by  ploughing 
under  green  crops.  If  humus  has  been  conscientiously  added,  if  the 
soil  has  been  properly  sweetened,  if  the  tile  draining  has  been  care- 
fully, done,  the  soil  is  in  condition  to  benefit  to  the  utmost  from  any 
fertilizer  that  a  certain  plant  may  require.  In  my  own  garden,  which 
was  prepared  in  the  way  described  in  this  article,  very  httle  fertilizer 
except  manure  is  used.  Wood  ashes  from  the  winter  hearth  and  some 
bone  meal  for  a  specially  prized  paeony  or  rose  are  used  each  year.  But 
the  vigor  and  abundance  and  beauty  of  the  flowers  I  ascribe  to  that 
first  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil. 

While  all  this  preparation  takes  time  and  money  (delaying  the 
actual  planting  of  the  garden  for  one  year)  the  expenditure  will  give 
ample  returns  for  many  years  to  come  in  stronger  and  better  plants 
which  are  more  easily  grown.  If  you  have  not  your  own  farm  organi- 
zation, the  ploughing  and  green  crop  planting  can  be  done  by  some 
nearby  farmer. 

I  would  suggest  that  much  help  in  gardening  would  be  gained  by 
a  further  short  study  of  the  soil  and  its  treatment.  Three  excellent  and 
clearly  written  books  on  the  subject  are: 

First  Principles  of  Soil  Fertility,  Alfred  Vivian. 

Soil  Management,  F.  H.  K^ing. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage,  C.  G.  Elliott. 
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Planting  with  Dynamite 

(Reprinted  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Landscape  Architecture.) 
The  use  of  explosives  to  loosen  the  ground  in  planting  is  no  longer 
absolutely  a  novelty,  but  the  following  detailed  instances  of  the  em- 
ployment of  dynamite  in  various  special  cases,  from  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Norman  Supplee,  landscape  engineer  of  Pennsylvania,  are 
worthy  of  study,  particularly  now  that  the  cost  of  labor  makes  it 
important  to  look  into  anything  that  promises  to  reduce  the  number 
of  men  necessary  on  a  job. 
USING  Dyna-         The  purchaser  of  an  old  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia 
I  MITE  IN  Re-  wanted  to  move  about  200  shrubs,  which  had  grown  at  various  places 
PLANTING  all  over  the  lawn,  to  form  a  line  to  screen  the  public  view  from  the 
Shrubs  road  running  along  the  front  of  the  property.    It  had  been  estimated 
that  the  cost  to  do  this  transplanting  would  be  about  two  hundred 
dollars  because  the  bushes.had  grown  to  a  height  of  twelve  to  fourteen 
feet  and  had  large,  spreading  root  systems. 

It  was  decided  to  try  blasting  them  out  with  dynamite.  The 
theory  was  that  this  would  shake  a  good  deal  of  the  dirt  loose  from 
the  roots  and  get  them  out  in  better  shape  to  transplant  than  if  they 
were  dug  out  and  many  of  the  roots  cut  off  in  doing  it. 

Inch  and  a  half  bore  holes  were  put  down  eighteen  inches  deep 
and  a  foot  and  a  half  away  from  the  plant  at  four  points  around  each 
shrub.  Only  an  eighth  of  a  pound  of  dynamite  was  the  charge  tamped 
well  into  each  hole. 

The  idea  worked  out  better  than  had  been  hoped.  The  roots 
were  not  badly  torn  or  broken.  After  the  blasts  the  plants  were  easily 
dug  out.    It  cost  an  average  of  thirty  cents  to  take  up  each  shrub. 

It  was  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  dig  a  deep,  wide  trench 
to  replant  without  cutting  or  cramping  the  roots.  To  avoid  this 
labor,  the  planting  was  done  in  blasted  holes;  using  the  same  method, 
in  fact,  which  is  often  used  in  planting  trees,  and  which  is  now  pretty 
well  known  all  over  the  country.  About  one-sixth  of  a  pound  of  dyna- 
mite was  used  on  each  planting.  The  cost  was  about  ten  cents  a  plant. 
The  total  cost  of  taking  up  and  replanting,  including  labor,  was 
approximately  fifty-five  cents  a  plant,  or  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars 
for  the  entire  job,  thus  saving  ninety  dollars  over  the  original  estimate 
which  was  to  employ  all  hand  labor. 

Not  a  plant  was  injured  by  the  blasting,  so  that  it  could  not  be 

transplanted  to  the  new  location. 

Rejtjvenat-        a  Philadelphia  man  had  purchased  a  country  estate  that  had  been 

ING  Trees  unoccupied  for  five  or  six  years.    There  were  about  one  hundred  and 

and  Lawn  twenty-five  beautiful  trees  on  the  place.    The  finest  were  three  large 

with  Dyna-  Babylonian  willows,  one  large  scarlet  oak,  a  native  cherry  having  a 

trunk  about  four  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter,  a  large  American  elm 
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and  some  pines.  All  of  these  trees  were  full  of  dead  wood.  One  of 
the  willows  had  a  whole  side  decayed.  An  analysis  of  the  soil  showed 
that  it  was  rich  in  most  plant  food  elements,  but  lacked  humus. 
Whenever  a  dry  spell  occurred  the  top  soil  became  very  hard  and 
numerous  cracks  opened  in  it. 

Dynamite  was  used  to  break  up  this  hard  soil.  In  a  circle  around 
the  trees  out  at  the  edge  of  the  foliage  line,  bore  holes  four  feet  deep 
were  put  down,  and  in  each  hole  was  tamped  a  charge  consisting  of 
one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  forty  per  cent  dynamite.  The  owner  was 
afraid  that  the  blasting  would  damage  the  lawn,  but  after  the  shots 
the  only  effect  apparent  was  the  formation  of  Httle  mounds  of  earth 
two  or  three  inches  high  at  the  tops  of  the  bore  holes.  Three  months 
after  the  blasting,  an  improvement  began  to  be  noted  in  the  willow 
trees.  The  leaves,  which  had  been  very  yellow,  changed  to  a  bright 
and  healthy  green.  The  pines  which  the  previous  year  had  made  a 
growth  of  only  about  four  inches,  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  months 
after  being  blasted,  showed  a  new  growth  of  over  twelve  inches. 

The  lawn  grass  had  previously  been  all  right  so  long  as  frequent 
rains  occurred  but  would  not  withstand  even  short  periods  of  dry- 
ness. Dry  weather  produced  numerous  fissures  in  the  lawn  like  those 
appearing  under  and  around  the  trees.  The  lawn  was  treated  by 
putting  down  bore  holes  twelve  feet  apart  and  three  feet  deep,  loading 
into  each  hole  a  one-fourth  pound  charge  of  dynamite  well  tamped  in. 
It  was  noted  during  the  first  rain  that  fell  after  the  blasting  that  the 
ground  absorbed  the  rain  water  much  better  than  previously.  Later 
when  a  rather  protracted  spell  occurred,  no  fissures  opened  up  in  the 
lawn  and  the  grass  did  not  become  yellow  as  before. 

Withal,  it  was  considered  that  the  dynamite  experiment  both  on 
the  grass  and  the  trees  was  a  decided  success. 

Across  the  front  of  an  estate  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia  was  a  Reviving  an 
Hemlock  Spruce  hedge,  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  height,  and  about  Old  BfeDGE 
three  hundred  feet  long.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  place  had  been  very 
badly  neglected  this  hedge  was  in  bad  shape.  What  the  hedge  needed 
was  fertilizing  and  priming,  the  first  to  promote  growth  and  the  second 
to  bring  density  to  the  foliage.  The  question  of  how  to  get  the  plant 
food  down  to  the  roots  as  quickly  as  possible  was  the  doubtful  point. 
If  the  ground  were  spaded  up,  it  would  merely  loosen  up  one  foot  of 
the  earth  and  cause  the  essence  of  the  fertiUzer  to  be  used  up  in  this 
foot  of  ground. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  place  one-half  stick  of  low  grade  dynamite 
every  ten  feet  along  this  hedge.  The  shots  were  placed  about  four 
feet  from  the  main  stem  of  the  plant  on  each  side.  The  shots  were 
put  down  to  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches.  Tight  tamping  was  used  to 
keep  the  effect  down  where  it  would  do  as  much  good  as  possible. 
Then  well-rotted  manure  was  put  on  to  a  depth  of  six  inches.    The 
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tops  of  the  plants  were  cut  back  so  that  the  entire  width  instead  of 
being  eight  feet  was  four  feet. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  it  was  ahnost  impossible  to  see 
through  what  was  once  a  very  straggly  hedge.  If  dynamite  had  not 
been  used,  it  would  probably  have  taken  three  times  as  long  to  get  the 
fertihzer  down  around  the  roots. 

Book  Reviews 

A  Garden  of  Peace.    F.  Frankfort  Moore.  Doran — Price  $3.00. 

Whoever  F.  Frankfort  Moore,  who  writes  this  book,  may  be,  he 
is  a  gay  and  accomphshed  writer,  a  traveller  and  litterateur,  as  well  as 
a  gardener  with  enthusiasm.  His  garden,  unique  in  position  and  type, 
is  agreeably  described  in  these  three  hundred  pages,  but — the  pictures 
of  the  garden! — I  confess  that  before  some  of  them  I  exclaimed  in- 
voluntarily "Pere  la  Chaise!" 

The  book  is  what  its  author  calls  it,  a  medley,  yet  not  so  agreeable 
a  medley  as  Mrs.  Earle's  Potpourri  for  instance.  A  little  effort  is 
apparent  in  the  book  before  us,  a  slight  self-consciousness,  a  certain 
sophistication  which  interferes  to  some  degree  with  one's  interest. 
If  garden  writing  be  not  spontaneous,  if  it  cannot  be  the  sort  of  writ- 
ing which  had  to  be  set  down,  it  had  much  better  not  exist  at  all.  Mrs. 
Earle's  pages  flow  from  her  pen  as  though  she  breathed  the  words; 
and  her  paragraphs  on  flowers  find  eager  readers,  huddled  though  those 
paragraphs  are  among  others  on  puddings  and  currant  wine. 

In  A  Garden  of  Peace  there  are  dehghtful  passages;  witness 
that  on  the  beauty  of  the  Anchusas  and  their  gardener  from  Drop- 
more;  and  on  page  ninety- three  an  illuminating  reference  to  the 
Geometry  of  Gardening.  There  are  other  such  in  the  book;  but, 
however  justifiable  is  a  Dutch  Garden  for  close  quarters  beneath 
castle  walls,  and  with  whatever  charm  a  facile  and  amusing  writer 
can  and  does  invest  the  same,  pictures  and  descriptions,  too,  taken  as 
a  whole,  fail  to  excite  and  warm.  L.  Y.  K. 

The  Old  Gardens  of  Italy:    How  to  Visit  Them.    Mrs.  Aubrey  Le 

Blond.    John  Lane  Company. 

If  some  day  you  expect  to  go  to  Italy  or  if  you  need  some  fur- 
ther inspiration  for  such  a  journey,  buy  and  look  through  Mrs.  Le 
Blond's  little  book.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  charming  of  guide 
books  and  makes  easy  an  otherwise  difi&cult  quest.  For  in  it  are 
briefly  described  endless  Italian  gardens.  You  are  told  where  they 
are  in  terms  of  the  nearest  railway  station  or  motor  route,  imder  what 
conditions  they  may  be  seen,  who  made  them  and  when,  who  owns 
them,  and  what  they  offer  of  interest  and  beauty.  Two  added  charms 
are  that  it  is  a  small,  light  book  and  that  it  tells  you  what  is  not  worth 
struggling  to  see.  If  you  buy  the  book  you  will  go  to  Italy:  if  you 
are  going  to  Italy  you  must  buy  the  book.  K.  L.  B. 
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Departments 

The  Garden  Club  of  America's  List  of 
Nurserymen 


Amawalk  Nurseries  (Trees), 

Amawalk,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Andorra  Nurseries  (Trees  and  Shrubs), 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Adams  Nursery  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Bar  Harbor  Nurseries, 

Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 
Bay  State  Nurseries, 

Abbington,  Mass. 
Bobbink  &  Atkins, 

Rutherford,  N.  J. 
Bohlender,  Peter, 

Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio. 
Cedar  Hills  Nursery, 

Brookville,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
(Glen  Head  P.  O.) 
Childs,  J.  Lewis, 

Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
Cottage  Gardens, 

HoUis,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Dreer,  Henry  A., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Elizabeth  Nurseries  (Large  Shrubs), 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Elliott,  J.  Wilkinson, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Elm  Leigh  Farm  Nurseries  (Phlox), 

Putney,  Vermont. 
Farr,  Bertram  H., 

Wyomissing,  Pa. 
Farquhar  &  Co.,    - 

Boston,  Mass. 
Garden  Nurseries, 

Narbeth,  Pa. 
Gillette,  Edward, 

Southwick,  Mass. 
Hicks  &  Son, 

Westbury,  L.  I. 


Burpee,  W.  Atlee, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Boddington  &  Co., 

128  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Burnett  Seeds, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dreer,  Henry  A., 

Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Henderson,  Peter, 

Cortlandt  St., 

N.  Y.  C. 

Meehan,  Thomas, 

German  town,  Pa. 


Horsford,  F.  K., 

Charlotte,  Vermont. 
Kelsey,  Harlan  P., 

Salem,  Mass. 
Klehm's  Nursery, 

Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 
Kohankie,  Martin, 

Painesville,  Ohio. 
Little  Tree  Farms  (Amer.  Forestry  Co.), 

IS  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mayo,  J.  G.,  &  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Moon  &  Co., 

Morrisville,  Pa. 
Morris  Nursery  Co., 

Westchester,  Pa. 
Napierville  Nurseries, 

_  Napierville,  Illinois. 
Palisade  Nurseries, 

Sparkyll,  N.  Y. 
Peterson,  George  H., 

Fairlawn,  N.  J. 
Pierson,  A.  N., 

Cromwell,  Conn. 
Rea,  F.  J., 

Norwood,  Mass. 
Reasoner  Brothers, 

Royal  Palm  Nurseries, 
Oneco,  Florida. 
Roehrs,  Julius, 

Rutherford.  N.  J. 
Totty,  Charles  H., 

Madison,  N.  J. 
Twin  Larches  Nurseries, 

Westchester,  Pa. 
Wolcott  Nurseries, 

Jackson,  Michigan. 


The 

Garden 

Miscellany 


Seedsmen 


Michell,  Henry, 

S18  Market  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
S.  F.  Stokes  &  Co., 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Stumpp  &  Walter, 

30  Barclay  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 
Thorburn  &  Company, 

Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store, 

31  W.  Randolph  St., 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
Weeber  &  Donn, 

Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Purdy,  Carl, 
Ukiah,  CaL- 


California  Seedsmen 

Rayne,  Theodore, 
345  S.  Main  St., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Shepherd,  Theodosia  B., 
Ventura,  Cal. 


French  Seedsmen 


Henri  Correvon, 
Floraire, 

Geneva,  Switzerland. 


Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Cie., 
4  Quai  de  la  Megisserie, 
Paris,  France. 


Barr  &  Sons, 

2  King  St.,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  England. 
Blackmore  &  Langdon 

(Delphinium), 

Bath,  England. 
Carter's  Tested  Seeds  (Amer.  Aj 

I02  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Boston,  Mass. 
Dobbie  &  Co., 

Edinborough,  Scotland. 
Eckford,  Henry, 

Wem,  Shropshire,  England. 
Forbes,  John  CPhlox), 

Hawick,  Scotland. 


English  Seedsmen 

Kelway  &  Sons, 

Langport,  Somerset,  England. 
Perry's  Hardy  Plant  Farm, 
Enfield, 

Middlesex,  England. 
Sutton  &  Sons, 
ency),  Reading,  England 

(Amer.  Agent:  H.  P.  Winter  &  C«. 
64-c.  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.  C.) 
Sydenham,  Robert,  Ltd., 
Tenby  Street, 

Birmingham,  England. 
Thompson  &  Morgan, 

S  Carr  St.,  Ipswich,  England. 
Wallace,  R.  &  Co., 

Colchester,  England. 


Specialties 


Bulbs 

A.  T.  Boddington  Co., 

128  Chambers  Street, 
New  York. 
Chester  Jay  Hunt, 

Little  Falls,  New  Jersey. 

Chrysanthemums 

Thomas,  Sadie  A., 

Stevenson  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Dahlias 

Bessie  Boston  Dahlia  Farm, 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 
Broomall,  J.  J., 

Eagle  Rock,  California. 
Huntington,  Ralph, 

PainesviUe,  Ohio. 

Geraniums  (also  Dahlias) 

Vincent,  Richard, 
•    White  Marsh,  Maryland. 

Gladioli 

Childs,  J.  Lewis, 

Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
Decorah  Gladiolus  Gardens, 

Decorah,  Iowa. 
Diener,  Richard, 

Kentfield,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

Iris 

Mrs.  Frances  Cleveland, 

Simny  Brook  Farm  Nurseries, 
Eatontown,  N.  J. 
Bertram  H.  Farr, 

Wyomissing,  Pa. 

The  Fryer  Iris  Garden, 

Mantorville,  Minn. 

Glen  Road  Iris  Gardens 

(Mrs.  Sturtevant), 

Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 
C.  W.  Hubbard, 

6144  Lakewood  Ave., 
Chicago  Illinois. 


E.  J.  Krug, 

no  Broad  Street, 
New  York. 
John  Scheepers, 
522  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 
Stumpp  &  Walter, 

30  Barclay  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


Sunny  Brook  Farm  Garden, 
Eatontown,  New  Jersey. 

Northborough  Dahlia  Gardens 
Northborough,  Mass. 

Slocombe,  J.  H., 

555  Townsend  Avenue, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Stillman,  G.  L., 
Westerly,  R.  I. 


A.  E.  Kunderd, 

Goshen,  Ind. 
Tracy,  B.  H., 

Wenham,  Mass. 
Wing  Seed  Co., 

Mechanicsburgh,  Ohio. 

R.  T.  Jackson, 

Peterborough,  N.  H. 
Mrs.  P.  J.  Mills, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Movilla  Gardens, 

Haverford,  Pa. 
Peterson  Nurseries, 

Chicago,  niinois. 
Rainbow  Iris  Gardens, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Shroup  Iris  Gardens, 

Dayton.  Ohio. 
Wing  Seed  Co., 

Mechanicsburgh,  Ohio. 


Pansy  Seed 

Farquhar, 
and  Hicks, 

Dreer,  Bobbink  &  Atkins,  Totty, 
,  all  have  superb  collections. 

Steele's  Pansy  Seed, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Peonies 

Babcock  Peony  Garden, 

R.  F.  D.  7g,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Brand  Nursery  Co., 

Faribault,  Minn. 
Harris,  S.  G., 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Lyman  H.  Hoysradt, 

Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Mohegan  Peony  Garden. 

Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 
Peterson,  George  H., 

Fairlawn,  N.  J. 
Ruff,  D.  W.  C, 

Bald  Eagle  Lake,  Minnesota. 
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Petunias 

Diener,  Richard, 

Kentfield,  Maria  Co.,  Cal, 

Rock  Gardens  3oForbus'st.,Poughkeepsie,  n  y. 

Logan  Nurseries,  Wolcott  Nurseries, 

Logan  P.  O.,  Pa.  Jackson,  Michigan. 


Roses 


Howard  &  Smith, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Bobbink  &  Atkins,  Peterson,  George  A., 

Rutherford,  N.  J.  Cromwell,  Conn. 

Conard  &  Jones,  Peterson,  Geoge  A., 

West  Grove,  Pa.  Fairlawn,  New  Jersey. 

Dreer,  Henry,  Pierson,  A.  N., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Cromwell,  Conn. 

Farquhar,  R.  &  J.,  Storrs  &  Harrison, 

Boston,  Mass.  Painesville  Ohio. 

Howard  Rose  Company,  Totty   Charles  H. 

Hermit,  Cal.,  Madison,  New  Jersey. 

Walsh,  M.  H., 

Wood's  Hole  Mass. 

Verbenas 

Dillon,  J.  L., 

Bloomsburgh,  Pa. 

Wild  Flowers  "^""fefena.  Sof^^^^^^^^ 

Botanical  Nursery  Co.  Gillette,  Edward, 

Lapeer,  Michigan.  Southwick  Mass 

F.  K .  Horsford, 
Charlotte,  Vt. 

Grass,  like  all  other  plants,  breathes  through  its  leaves,  and  can  Plant 
only  maintain  such  a  root  system  as  is  supported  by  the  amount  of  Material 
leaf  surface  it  has.  If  you  cut  your  grass  too  short,  there  is  not  enough 
leaf  or  blade  surface  to  maintain  a  healthy  root  system,  less  new  blades 
grow  from  the  weakened  roots,  the  roots  cease  to  occupy  every  avail- 
able particle  of  soil,  and  weeds  can  easily  find  a  foothold.  The  weeds 
make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  weakened  grass  roots  to  grow, 
and  you  soon  find  that  you  have  a  weed  patch,  where  you  had  hoped 
to  have  a  lawn. 

Cut  your  lawn  as  late  as  possible  in  the  Spring.  If  you  can  persuade  Making  and 
yourself  and  your  gardener  to  do  so,  wait  until  some  patches  of  the  Maintaining 
lawn  must  be  cut  with  a  sickle  before  being  cut  with  the  mower,  a  Lawn 
There  are  always  rich  spots  where  the  grass  grows  fastest,  and  the 
whole  lawn  should  not  be  cut  because  those  spots  need  it.    That  extra 
week  or  two  gives  your  grass  a  fighting  chance  against  the  weeds, 
because  it  has  had  so  much  more  leaf  surface  through  which  to  strength- 
en its  roots.    There  are  two  reasons  why  the  grass  is  cut  too  early 
in  the  Spring:   first,  the  inborn  feeling  in  all  of  us  that  the  Spring  is 
not  really  here  until  we  have  mowed  the  lawn  and  made  the  place 
look  neat,  and,  second,  it  is  really  very  hard  work  to  mow  an  over-long 
lawn  with  a  hand  mower,  and  with  a  power  mower  it  must  be  gone 
over  at  least  twice,  as  some  grass  will  be  so  long  it  will  lie  down 
of  its  own  weight  at  the  approach  of  the  mower;  and  thus  escape 
cutting. 
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When  you  do  cut  your  grass  for  the  first  time,  and  for  every  time 
thereafter,  have  your  lawn-mower  set  as  high  as  possible,  rather  than 
as  low  as  possible.  That  does  not  mean  that  you  have  to  cut  your 
lawn  any  oftener,  only  that  your  grass  will  always  be  perhaps  half  a 
inch  longer  than  the  shortest  possible  grass.  Your  grass,  having  more 
leaf  or  blade  surface,  is  able  to  maintain  a  stronger  root  system. 
Another  advantage  of  the  longer  grass  is  that  dandelion  seeds  blow 
off  such  a  lawn,  for  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  with  their  long  fluffy 
tails  to  fall  between  the  blades  of  grass  that  is  long  enough  to  move 
ever  so  slightly  in  the  wind.  A  short  lawn  requires  a  gale  to  move  it, 
but  even  a  gentle  breeze  will  sway  a  longer  lawn.  Perhaps  an  even 
greater  advantage  of  the  longer  grass  is  the  fact  that  a  d?indelion's 
one  object  in  life  is  to  he  out  flat  on  the  ground  that  its  every  leaf  may 
be  fully  exposed  to  the  sunHght,  and  thus  escape  the  lawn  mower,  for, 
unlike  the  finer  grasses,  the  dandelion  cannot  survive  repeated  cut- 
tings of  its  leaves.  If  the  grass  is  always  kept  long,  the  dandehon  can- 
not lie  out  flat,  but  must  reach  up  to  get  the  Hght,  and  the  lawn  mower 
catches  the  leaves,  and  after  years  of  such  cutting,  it  must  die. 

A  lawn  should  be  thoroughly  raked  in  the  early  Spring,  as  soon 
as  the  ground  has  settled  enough  so  that  you  do  not  pull  out  the  roots 
of  the  grass,  then  it  should  be  rolled  with  a  hght  roller,  and  rolled  as 
many  more  times  during  the  Summer  as  possible,  but  always  with  a 
light  roller.  It  should  be  raked  again  after  the  first  cutting,  and  then 
should  be  mowed  often  enough  so  that  the  cHppings  are  never  again 
raked  off,  but  fall  on  the  roots,  to  form  a  protection  from  the  burning 
sun  and  to  eventually  return  their  valuable  f  ertihzer  to  the  hungry  roots. 
After  the  first  raking  in  the  Spring,  give  the  lawn  a  dressing  of  equal  parts 
of  leaf-mold,  sheep  manure,  and  wood  ashes,  sifted  together  through 
a  rather  fine  screen — the  dressing  to  cover  the  lawn  to  a  depth  of  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch.  After  the  first  mowing,  the  lawn  should  receive 
ICO  pounds  of  bone-meal  and  50  pounds  of  tobacco  dust  for  every  100 
feet  square.  A  week  later  it  should  receive  100  pounds  of  linseed  meal 
for  the  same  area.  A  month  later,  give  it  another  100  pounds  of  Hn- 
seed  meal.  Be  sure  the  linseed  meal  is  put  on  on  a  dry  day,  as  it  is 
very  sticky  if  it  gets  wet. 

Large  weeds  should  be  taken  out  of  the  lawn  whenever  you  notice 
them,  but  once  a  year  the  lawn  must  have  a  thorough  and  systematic 
weeding.  The  surest  way  is  to  draw  a  string  from  one  point  of  the 
lawn  to  another,  and  take  out  all  the  weeds  along  the  string,  then 
move  the  string  six  inches  or  a  foot,  and  again  take  out  aU  the  weeds. 
It  is  really  the  only  way  to  get  them  all.  DandeHons  are  best  killed 
by  dipping  a  small  pointed  stick  into  sulphuric  acid,  then  punching  the 
center  of  the  dandehon.  In  a  few  days  the  dandeHons  die  and  can 
be  raked  out  of  the  grass  and  burned.  Cutting  them  off,  as  is  done  in 
any  ordinary  weeding,  makes  not  two  grow  where  one  grew  before,  but 
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twenty,  and  it  is  really  no  more  trouble  to  punch  them  with  a  stick 
dipped  in  acid  than  to  cut  them  out.  Only  be  careful  of  the  deadly 
acid. 

Lawns  must  sometimes  be  watered  during  our  hot,  dry  summers, 
but  if  the  grass  is  left  as  long  as  possible,  instead  of  cut  as  short  as 
possible,  and  if  the  clippings  are  left  where  they  fall,  instead  of  being 
taken  oflf  the  lawn,  the  lawn  will  retain  the  winter-stored  moisture 
much  longer,  and  after  a  year  or  two  of  the  above  treatment  there 
will  be  none  of  the  horrible  cracks  that  are  so  unsightly  and  so 
detrimental  to  the  grass,  and  the  need  of  repeated  waterings  will  grow 
less  and  less. 

If  your  lawn  is  properly  drained,  and  is  fed  abundantly,  there  is 
little  probability  of  much  moss  appearing.  If  it  does,  apply  Hme  in 
the  wintertime,  at  the  rate  of  loo  pounds  for  each  loo  feet  square. 

I  am  particularly  fond  of  white  clover  in  a  lawn,  and  I  find  it  most 
effective  of  all  the  lawn  materials  for  overcoming  the  weeds.  A  very 
little  bit  of  the  seed  should  be  sown  a  hundred  different  times  during 
the  Summer,  and  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  have  in  one's  gardening 
apron  or  coat  a  pocket  dedicated  to  clover  seed,  and  every  time  the 
hand  finds  that  pocket,  a  few  seeds  should  be  dropped.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  regularly  sow  clover  seed,  as  it  is  heavy  and  round  Hke 
the  finest  of  bird  shot,  and  is  apt  to  fall  in  patches,  rather  than  evenly. 
If  you  prefer  grass  to  clover,  sow  a  Uttle  blue  grass  seed  early  every 
Spring,  and  the  last  of  August.  If  is  very  hardy,  and  will  gradually 
take  the  place  of  the  other  grasses.  It  forms  a  thick  turf,  and  is  a  truly 
lovely  color. 

Remember  always  that  you  ask  more  of  your  grass  than  of  any 
other  plant  on  your  place,  for  you  walk  on  it,  and  you  cut  it  con- 
stantly. For  it  to  survive  such  treatment,  you  must  give  it  great  care, 
and. an  abundance  of  food. 

Louise  S.  Hubbaex>. 

Why  Brussels  Sprouts  Burst. — Brussels  Sprouts  sometimes  fail  to  Garden 
produce  "buttons"  or  sprouts  that  are  sohd,  and  often  make  flabby  Pests  and 
or  completely  burst  sprouts  instead.    The  ground  may  be  excessively  Remedies 
rich;   that  is  to  say,  rank  manure  may  have  been  appHed  heavily  in 
preparing  for  planting.    Also,  there  is  often  lack  of  sufficient  nourish- 
ment in  the  soil,  whilst  the  most  prolific  cause  of  want  is  firmness 
about  the  roots.    Grounci  intended  for  Brussels  Sprouts  should  always 
be  prepared  well  in  advance,  to  enable  it  to  settle  down  and  become 
solidified.     No  fear  need  be  experienced  if  holes  have  to  be  made 
with  a  crowbar. — Popular  Gardening. 

Lettuce  in  Frames. — Use  water  sparingly  among  Lettuce  plants. 
When  water  must  be  given,  give  it  early  in  the  day  and  keep  off  the 
frame  top  until  the  leaves  are  quite  dry. 
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Black  Spots. — For  black  spot  on  roses,  apply  sulphate  of  iron  to 
the  soil  in  November  and  again  in  March,  at  the  rate  of  6  ounces  to  a 
bed  ID  feet  by  5  feet.  Spray  from  April  to  June  once  a  week  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture. 

How  to  Get  Rid  of  Weeds  in  Pond. — Copper  sulphate  is  the  chemical 
used  to  keep  ponds  and  lakes  free  from  certain  weeds.  Very  little  in- 
deed is  required.  It  does  not  harm  fish;  instances  are  on  record  of 
the  health  of  fish  being  improved  and  disease  eradicated  by  its  use. 

Seed  Sowing        DonH,  when  sowing  seeds  in  the  greenhouse,  imagine  that  any 
Don'ts  soil  will  do  for  the  purpose.    Use  the  best  you  can  obtain. 

DonH  omit  to  sift  at  least  the  surface  layer  in  which  the  seeds 
are  sown. 

DonH  leave  out  a  Httle  powdered  charcoal  if  you  have  it,  especially 
if  the  seeds  are  Hkely  to  be  a  long  time  in  germinating.  It  prevents  the 
soil  becoming  sour, 

DonH  forget  to  water  the  soil  before  sowing,  by  immersing  the 
pots  or  pans  nearly  to  their  rims.    Then  leave  them  to  drain, 

DonH  overlook  the  importance  of  sowing  thinly.  It  means  that 
the  seedlings  will  be  sturdy  from  the  commencement. 

Don't  cover  seeds  too  deeply;  about  twice  their  own  depth  will 
be  suitable.  Some  are  better  without  any  covering  of  soil  at  all; 
Begonia  seeds  for  example. 

Don't  omit  to  label  each  variety  as  soon  as  it  is  sown,  thus  avoid- 
ing all  mistakes  and  confusion.  The  date  of  sowing  should  be  written 
on  the  labeL 

Don't  neglect  a  covering  of  glass  and  paper  when  the  p)ots  are 
placed  in  the  greenhouse.  This  keeps  the  soil  uniformly  moist,  and  a 
close  atmosphere  is  ensured,  both  these  things  encouraging  germina- 
tion. 

DonH  fail  to  remove  the  glass  every  morning  and  wipe  it  dry. 

Don't  imagine  that  water  must  be  needed  a  few  days  after  sowing. 
There  is  seldom  any  need  to  water  seed  pans  after  sowing  until  ger- 
mination has  taken  place. 

Don't  at  any  time  give  water  straight  from  a  pump  or  tap,  nor 
even  from  a  tank  in  the  greenhouse.  Add  hot  water  first  until  it  is 
just  tepid. 

DonH  leave  the  paper  and  glass  over  the  pans  after  germination 
commences,  as  light  will  then  be  necessary. 

Don't  expose  tender  seedlings  to  bright  sunshine  as  soon  as  they 
are  through  the  soil.  Keep  them  out  of  it,  or  shade  by  a  sheet  of  thin 
paper. 

B.  Alford,  Popular  Gardening. 
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The  exhibition  of  paintings,  of  flowers,  and  English  gardens,  by  News  and 
Mr.  Frank  Galsworthy,  held  at  the  Anderson  Galleries  in  New  York  Vlews 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  was  unusually 
attractive  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  artist  and  lover  of  flowers.  •^^-  Gals- 
The  paintings  divide  themselves  into  two  groups:  first,  the  studies  of  worthy  s  Ex- 
flowers;  and  second,  the  paintings  of  English  gardens  and  landscape  hibition  of 
with  numerous  architectural  subjects.  Flower 

Mr.  Galsworthy's  flower  studies  are  delightfully  fresh  and  clear  Paintings 
in  color,  drawn  with  great  precision  and  fidehty,  and  expressing  the 
delicate  character  of  each  blossom  with  a  truth  and  beauty  very  rare 
in  these  days  when  flowers  are  too  often  treated  as  merely  decorative 
spots  of  color.  The  "Perennial  Phlox"  in  many  shades  of  pink,  pur- 
ple, and  white;  the  "Azalea  MoUis"  with  its  delicate  variations  of 
pink  and  yellow;  the  red  and  yellow  "Zinnias"  so  successfully  giving 
the  vigorous  color  and  texture  of  the  flowers;  the  exquisite  pink  Car- 
nation, called  Frank  Galsworthy,  and  the  "Spring  Flowers  from  My 
Garden,"  one  of  the  most  charming  in  color  and  treatment  of  all  the 
studies  in  the  Exhibition,  are  only  a  few  of  the  paintings  that  attract 
attention  immediately  among  many  others  so  remarkable  even  in 
merit.  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  equally  successful  with  "Wall  Flowers," 
"Delphiniums"  (one  of  the  most  satisfying  things  in  color  and  hand- 
Hng  of  the  whole  Exhibition),  and  with  "Dahlias,"  of  which  he  gives 
these  brilHant  and  vigorous  studies. 

The  decorative  panels  present  a  very  interesting  arrangement  of 
flowers  on  a  black  background,  the  only  examples  he  gives  us  of  a 
purely  conventional  treatment  of  that  character.  The  studies  of  Nar- 
cissus, TuHps,  and  Rhododendron  for  which  Mr.  Galsworthy  was 
awarded  a  medal  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  November, 
1919,  show  how  satisfactory  such  studies  of  the  many  varieties  of  a 
single  flower  can  be,  from  the  botanical  point  of  view,  without  sacri- 
ficing artistic  truth  or  beauty. 

The  paintings  forming  the  second  group  of  the  Exhibition,  which 
represent  Eliglish  gardens  and  landscapes  with  a  number  of  architec- 
tural subjects,  contain  many  valuable  suggestions  for  us  in  America, 
where  the  lessons  of  the  English  garden  can  be  more  satisfactorily  put 
into  practice  than  the  more  imposing  arrangements  we  derive  from 
Italy.  The  numerous  views  of  the  exquisite  gardens  at  Walhampton, 
the  herbaceous  borders  of  various  kinds  so  easily  produced  and  so  sel- 
dom seen  in  America  and  many  views  of  EngHsh  cottages  are  all  charm- 
ing as  pictures  and  full  of  useful  hints  for  the  less  formal  American 
garden.  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  included  in  his  Exhibition  a  number  of 
delightful  landscapes,  such  as  "My  Orchard  in  April"  and  "Crocuses 
in  Surrey,"  and  many  subjects  of  a  larger  character,  such  as  the  beau- 
tiful "Laleham  Corner  on  the  Thames,"  "Boston,  Lincolnshire,"  "An 
Old  Windmill,"  and  several  charming  views  of  Surrey  done  with  great 
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skill  and  crispness  including  the  interesting  interiors  of  Hascombe 
Court,  with  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  brief 
notice  of  one  of  the  most  refreshing  and  dehghtful  exhibitions  of  the 
Winter. 

A  collection  of  sketches  of  eighty-five  varieties  of  daffodils  is  the 
crowning  joy  of  the  Exhibition,  one  holds  one's  breath  before  such 
beauty,  almost  beUeving  it  to  be  real,  so  remarkable  are  the  satiny 
sheen  of  petals  in  one  variety,  or  the  ethereal  Hghtness  in  another. 

Mushroom  A  member  of  the  Ulster  County  Garden  Club  who  is  an  expert  on 
Exhibit  mushrooms,  and  who  has  given  the  benefit  of  her  knowledge  to  the 
club  several  times  by  exhibits  and  by  taking  club  members  on  "Mush- 
room Walks,"  has  this  year  arranged  an  interesting  and  really  beauti- 
ful display  in  a  large  store  window  in  the  city  of  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
which  has  attracted  widespread  attention.  Poisonous  varieties  of 
mushrooms  are  shown  in  contrast  to  the  edible  ones  they  tend  to  imi- 
tate, and  all  exhibits  are  carefully  tagged.  Stones  and  old  stumps  are 
placed  where  the  plants  would  naturally  be  found,  and  the  window 
carpeted  with  moss.  There  are  many  typewritten  cards  of  explanation 
placed  with  the  exhibit,  making  everything  clear  to  the  un-initiated. 

Land  Army         In  all  garden  ways  there  is  an  ebb  and  flow,  an  eager  Spring  and 

News  a  Winter  sleep.    So  with  ideas.    In  so  far  as  they  concern  gardening 

each  season  sees  them  start  anew.    Thus  the  vital  germ  in  the  Land 

Army  idea  dozes  through  the  Winter,  to  wake  with  new  vigor  as  the 

green  shoots  come  through  the  earth. 

Although  the  Woman's  Land  Army  disbanded  in  191 9,  the  ideals 
for  which  it  stood  remain,  and  its  path  is  followed.  Women  may  now 
earn  their  living  while  working  in  the  open  air,  under  conditions  of 
their  own  choosing  and  with  the  respect  of  the  community.  This  is 
the  notable  result  of  an  enterprise  conceived  in  the  desperate  emer- 
gency of  war.  The  movement  has  shown  itself  an  economic  one.  The 
appeal  of  patriotism,  the  support  of  generous  funds,  the  backing  of 
government  departments — all  these  have  lapsed.  There  remains  only 
the  perennial  shortage  of  farm  labor  and  the  desire  of  some  women  to 
get  out  into  the  open. 

Many  agencies  are  carrying  on  the  Land  Army  work.  The  Wom- 
en's National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  has  done  invaluable  ser- 
vice both  in  placing  women  and  in  offering  scholarships  to  the  ambi- 
tious. In  Pennsylvania  the  League  for  Women  Workers  takes  over  the 
Land  Army  groups  as  one  of  its  activities.  State  employment  offices 
have  continued  to  organize  units,  and  private  enterprise  has  done  much 
in  some  localities. 

The  Bedford  Garden  Club  has  continued  its  Land  Army  Commit- 
tee and  its  interest  in  the  work.    Here  where  the  pioneer  unit  was  in 
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operation  for  three  summers,  the  "Farmerettes"  are  known  and  liked, 
and  the  farmers  depend  upon  them.  There  have  been  three  success- 
ful units  this  summer,  each  housing  from  ten  to  fifteen  women;  all 
these  were  kept  busy  and  at  intervals  more  were  needed.  The  labor 
turnover  was  less  than  in  war  years;  many  of  the  women  stayed  the 
whole  season  and  took  a  serious  interest  in  their  work.  A  co-operative 
system  of  housekeeping  was  adopted,  the  women  receiving  their  money 
directly  from  their  employers  and  paying  their  own  Hving  expenses; 
the  largest  unit  employed  a  cook;  the  others  divided  the  work  among 
themselves.  The  housing  problem  is  always  difficult.  War  experience 
showed  that  women  must  have  a  pleasant  life  of  their  own  if  work  on 
the  land  is  to  be  robbed  of  its  drudgery  and  made  to  take  its  place 
among  worthy  vocations.  Evenings  and  holidays  spent  alone  or  amid 
distasteful  surroundings  are  as  discouraging  in  the  country  as  any- 
where else.  The  solution  shows  a  congenial  group  living  in  a  conven- 
ient house  or  well  arranged  tent  camp — whether  working  for  one  em- 
ployer or  for  a  neighborhood. 

Another  perplexing  problem  is  the  overlapping  of  seasons.  Teach- 
ers, students  and  many  business  women  are  free  only  from  June 
to  September.  These  then  can  be  only  mid-summer  gardeners, 
helpers  in  the  rush  season.  From  April  to  October  others  must  be 
sought. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  people  are  willing  to  employ  women  on 
the  land  now  that  the  war  is  over.  They  certainly  are  when  the  women 
make  good,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  do.  There  never  are 
enough  gardeners  or  garden  helpers  even  in  the  best  of  times,  nor 
enough  people  for  seasonal  work  such  as  berry-picking  and  weeding, 
while  a  competent  trained  specialist  for  poultry,  dairy,  or  greenhouse 
can  choose  her  own  place. 

Certain  facts  stand  out:  first,  a  steady  demand  for  trained  women 
to  fill  responsible  positions,  a  demand  at  present  far  exceeding  the 
supply;  second,  a  steady,  though  limited,  supply  of  women  who  are 
ready  to  learn;  third,  the  great  need  of  training  both  for  gardeners 
and  helpers;  fourth,  the  necessity  for  employers  to  get  together  to 
provide  proper  housing;  and  last,  and  most  important  of  all,  is  the 
intangible  element,  the  right  attitude  toward  women  in  this  new  pro- 
fession on  the  part  both  of  the  garden  owner  and  of  her  men  em- 
ployees. Where  the  right  atmosphere  exists  the  work  succeeds; 
where  it  does  not,  all  is  failure. 

Our  hope  should  be  to  see  in  America  more  schools  of  horticulture, 
training  women  as  they  are  trained  in  England,  and  turning  out  for 
us  the  efficient  lady  gardener  who  is  the  mainstay  of  many  an  English 
garden.  More  women  should  study  in  agricultural  colleges  and  train- 
ing schools.  Garden  Clubs  may  do  much  to  hasten  the  coming  of  this 
new  supply  of  competent  garden  workers,  for  it  is  noteworthy  that 
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{  the  desire  for  more  knowledge  often  arises  from  one  summer's  work 

j  on  the  land. 

'  Delia  West  Marble, 

Chairman  of  the  Land  Army  Committee 
of  the  Bedford  Garden  Club. 

Globe  Gar-  Many  of  our  Club  members  are  just  now  greatly  concerned  with 
DENS  "Globe  Gardens."  They  are  not  a  new  idea  of  course,  but  each  year 
they  claim  as  much  interest  as  though  we  were  experimenting  with 
them  for  the  first  time. 

The  ideal  receptacle  for  a  Globe  Garden  is  a  small  aquarium  with 
a  hinged  Hd,  but  since  these  are  difficult  to  find,  an  ordinary  round 
fish  globe  may  be  used  with  a  glass  plate  or  sheet  of  glass  for  a  cover. 
Very  rich  leaf  mold  is  prepared  and  put  into  the  globe.  Then  a  cup 
of  hot  water  is  poured  in  to  start  the  steaming  process.  The  globe 
should  be  placed  in  the  sun.  In  the  leaf  mold  various  things  may  be 
planted;  mosses  are  always  lovely,  and  a  clump  of  moss  in  which  some 
tiny  plant  is  growing  is  ideal.  In  order  that  one  may  have  variety, 
everything  must  be  extraordinarily  small.  Hemlocks,  two  or  three 
inches  high,  are  very  atrractive  and  can  be  found  by  searching  the 
woods  dihgently.  There  are  several  varieties  of  small  ferns  to  be 
found  which  seem  to  be  growing  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  trans- 
plated  into  globes.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  things  to  use  are 
Partridge-berries  and  Wintergreen,  for  their  berries  add  a  little  color. 

The  cover  of  the  globe  should  be  lifted  for  about  half  an  hour  once 
a  week,  and  besides  furthering  the  steaming  process,  a  most  wonderful 
breath  of  the  woods  is  emitted. 

Con  stitution  On  the  heels  of  the  Philipsto wn  Flower  Show  came  the  joint  meeting 
Island  with  the  Millbrook  and  Bedford  Clubs.  We  had,  ten  days  before,  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  the  Bedford  Club,  when  we  were  their  guests  at  a 
Field  Day,  in  time  to  see  their  gardens  in  all  the  wealth  of  late  season 
bloom;  thus  we  wanted  our  Bedford  and  Millbrook  friends  to  meet 
with  us  in  the  garden  at  Constitution  Island  of  which  the  Philipstown 
Garden  Club  has  assumed  charge. 

Constitution  Island — or  to  give  it  its  older  name,  "Martilaer's 
Rock" — lies  directly  opposite  West  Point,  and  is  separated  from  the 
east  shore  by  a  wide  marshy  tract.  At  the  extreme  point  of  the  island 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Revolutionary  fort,  from  which  a  chain  ran  under 
the  river  to  West  Point,  preventing  the  approach  of  British  ships. 
Close  to  the  south  shore  is  the  old  house  where  lived  Miss  Susan  and 
Miss  Anna  Warner,  authors  of  the  "  Wide,  Wide  World."  The  island 
is  now  Government  property,  but  through  an  arrangement  with  the 
Commandant  at  West  Point,  and  the  ''  Martilaer's  Rock  Association," 
the  Philipstown  Club  has  taken  charge  of  the  garden,  planting  there 
the  old-fashioned  flowers  and  shrubs  which  the  two  Miss  Warners 
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loved,  and  which  they  wrote  about  with  such  delight  and  enthusiasm. 
For  several  years  this  has  been  one  of  the  Club's  most  important  activ- 
ities, and  as  each  year  brings  more  and  more  visitors  to  the  island, 
the  quaint  little  garden  has  become  not  only  a  picturesque  memorial 
of  two  gentle  garden  lovers,  but  an  interesting  example  of  an  old- 
fashioned  cottage  garden. 

But,  alas,  for  our  plans.  The  weather  man  who  had  been  so 
kindly  disposed  in  the  matter  of  the  Flower  Show  was  averse,  and  a 
heavy  rain  made  the  trip  to  the  island  impossible.  So  after  a  most 
dehghtful  luncheon  at  Lisburne  Grange,  where  the  three  Clubs  were 
the  guests  of  Mrs.  Sloan  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Walker,  the  curtains  were 
drawn,  and  we  enjoyed  an  exhibit  of  Garden  Slides,  chosen  from  the 
collection  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  Philipstown  Club  presented  a  pair  of  Chinese  vases  to  Mrs.  Sloan 
whose  leadership  during  the  past  five  years  has  brought  the  Club  in- 
creased enthusiasm,  and  broadened  its  activities  in  many  ways. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Dahlia  Show  of  the  Short  Hills  Garden  Club  Short  Hills 
was  held  on  September  29th  and  30th.  Dahlia 

It  was  the  most  successful  show  we  have  ever  had  owing  to  the  Show 
fact  that  our  friends  from  far  and  near  were  good  enough  to  com- 
About  a  hundred  and  thirty  members  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Amer- 
ica lunched  with  us  on  the  first  day. 

The  season  had  been  particularly  favorable  to  Dahlias  and  the 
flowers  were  very  beautiful. 

The  Dahlias  were  judged  by  Dr.  Marshall  A.  Howe  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Gardens;  Mr.  John  E.  Williams  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Herrington,  landscape  archi- 
tect of  Madison,  New  Jersey. 

The  judges  for  the  flower  arrangements  were  Mrs.  Edward  Hard- 
ing, Mrs.  T.  H.  B.  McKnight,  and  Mrs.  P.  W.  Kennaday. 

G.  S;  W. 

Committee  on  Special  Plant  Societies 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout,  Chairman 

American  Gladiolus  Society.    Mrs.  S.  E.  Gage.  30Q  Sanford  Ave.,  Flushing 
American  Peony  Society.    Miss  Ellen  Watson,  S400  Bartlelt  Street,  East  End,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
American  Iris  Society.    Mrs.  Horatio  G.  Lloyd,  Haverford,  Pa. 
American  Dahlia  Society.    Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout,  30  East  66th  Street,  New  York 
American  Carnation  Society.  American  Iris  Society. 

A.    F.    J.    Bauer,  Sec'y.,   Indianapolis,  Ind.  R.  S.  Sturtevant,  Sec'y..Wetlesley  Farms,  Mass 

Chrysanthemum  Society  ov  America.  American  Peony  Society. 

C.  W.  Johnson,  Sec'y.,  2242  W.  logth  St.  A.  P.  Saunders,  Sec'y.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  III.  Northwestern  Peony  and  Iris  Society 

American  Dahlia  Society.  W.  F.  Christman,  Sec'y.,  3S04  Fifth  Ave. 

E.  C.  Vick,  Sec'y.,  205  Elwood  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Newark,  N.  J.  American  Rose  Society. 

California  Dahlia  Society.  John  C.  Wisler,  606  Finance  Building, 

F.  C.  Burns,  714  Fourth  St.,  San  Rafael,  Ca  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Southern  Dahlia  Society.  American  Sweet  Pea  Society. 

W.  E.  Claflin,  Sec'y.,  College  Park,  Md.  E.  C.  Vick,  503  Elwood  Ave.,  Newark, N.J. 

American  Gladiolus  Society 


A.  C.  Beals,  Sec'y.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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We  hope  soon  to  have  a  member  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America 
representing  each  of  these  societies.  For  the  time  being,  the  secretaries^ 
names  and  addresses  are  given.  They  are  glad  to  give  any  information 
desired. 

The  American  Dahlia  Society  is  not  quite  six  years  old;  yet  it  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  special  plant  societies  in  the  world  numbering 
over  a  thousand  enthusiastic  members  and  several  affiliated  groups. 

Its  scope  is  broad;  encouraging  the  amateur  and  helping  the  pro- 
fessional by  co-operating  with  Dahlia  Shows  all  over  the  coimtry.  The 
Annual  Shows  of  the  society  itself  have  always  been  held  in  New  York 
and  the  last  one,  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  was  such  a  success 
that  double  the  space  has  been  secured  for  the  next  one  on  September 
27,  28,  and  29,  1921. 

The  desire  of  the  society  is  to  encourage  Dahlia  growers  every- 
where; enUghtening  those  who  still  have  their  prejudices,  based  on 
DahHas  of  Grandmother's  time,  and  to  help  the  amateur  to  under- 
stand the  simple  culture  of  this  most  beautiful  flower.  To  this  end  it 
offers  affiliation  for  Garden  Clubs  and  other  Horticultural  Societies 
whereby  they  may  benefit  at  their  own  shows.  The  fee  is  ten  dollars 
($10.00)  for  the  membership  of  an  entire  Garden  Club.  With  this 
goes  the  silver  medal  of  the  American  DahUa  Society,  to  be  awarded 
annually  at  the  Club  shows;  and  ten  copies  each  of  the  quarterly 
Bulletin  published  by  the  Society.  Individual  memberships  are  two 
dollars  ($2.00)  a  piece,  with  free  admission  to  the  shows  as  well  as 
copies  of  the  Bulletin. 

Professor  Norton  has  charge  of  the  check  Kst,  now  containing 
nearly  eight  thousand  varieties  known  to  the  trade  of  today,  giving 
dates  and  names  of  originators,  and  names  of  dealers  from  whom  they 
may  be  bought.  Between  1,000  and  2,000  names  are  to  be  added 
shortly  from  among  the  old  catalogues  previous  to  1840.  Dr.  Norton 
writes  recently:  "I  have  just  checked  off  thirty-eight  1920  catalogues 
in  this  Hst,  and  find  that  there  are  2,426  different  names  in  these  few 
.  .  .  .  But  only  428  of  these  occur  in  four  or  more  catalogues;  so  you 
can  see  that  the  varieties  very  much  in  use  now  are  comparatively 
few." 

Professor  Fraser  has  charge  of  the  Test  Gardens  at  Storrs,  Conn., 
where  new  varieties  are  grown  and  certificates  awarded  annually  for 
true  merit. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  secretary  is  Mr.  Edward  C.  Vick, 
No.  205  Elwood  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.  His  prompt  repHes  to  letters 
are  most  gratifying,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  dehghtfully  cordial  and  harmonious. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  individuals  who  love  Dahlias,  and  many 
Garden  Clubs  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  become  affil- 
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iated  with  a  society  whose  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  interest  of  the 
Dahlia  is  so  sincere.  Henrietta  M.  Stout. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Stout: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  number  of  entries  in  the 
American  Dahlia  Society's  Trial  Gardens  this  year,  would  say  that 
we  had  i6o  varieties  entered  against  45  varieties  in  last  year's  garden. 
Fifty-seven  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  by  the  judges.  The 
outstanding  variety  was  Mr.  Vincent's  Seedling  No.  6,  now  named 
Patrick  O'Mara,  which  scored  the  highest,  91  points. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  very  marked  improvement  shown  in  stem 
and  substance,  although  a  good  many  of  the  loose,  shaggy  peonies 
that  have  very  little  to  recommend  them  were  sent  in  by  some  growers. 
However,  as  a  whole,  the  garden  was  a  decided  improvement  over 
last  year  and  greater  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  work  of  the  Society, 
there  being  fifteen  States  represented  in  this  year's  garden  compared 
with  seven  of  the  previous  season.  Also  the  number  of  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  was  greater  than  ever  before. 

I  trust  you  will  send  us  some  of  your  new  seedlings  for  the  192 1 
Garden. ,  Very  truly  yours, 

December  13,  1920.  Geo.  W.  Fraser, 

Instructor  of  Floriculture. 

Thomas  Shields  Clarke 
In  Memoriam 

The  Garden  Club  sincerely  mourns  the  loss  of  an  interested  mem- 
ber, a  lover  and  maker  of  beautiful  gardens  and  an  inspiring  fellow- 
worker.  Those  members  who  attended  the  Annual  Meeting  of  19 16 
in  Lenox  will  recall  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  his  friendHness  and 
hospitality.  His  knowledge  and  sense  of  color  made  him  a  valuable 
member  of  the  Color  Chart  Committee  and  in  many  other  Club  enter- 
prises he  took  an  active  part. 

The  letter  which  follows  reached  the  Bulletin  only  a  few  days 
before  Mr,  Clarke's  death.  The  suggestion  it  contains  is  one  which 
under  any  circumstances  would  receive  consideration.  Whatever 
activity  it  now  inspires  will  be  in  a  sense  a  memorial  to  the  writer. 

Editor  0/ Bulletin,  September  27,  1920. 

Garden  Club  of  America. 
Dear  Mrs.  Brewster: 

Now  that  you  women  have  won  the  ballot,  I  presume  you  are 
ready  to  hold  up  your  share  of  the  burden  that  goes  with  such  re- 
sponsibility. 

May  I  suggest  a  field  of  endeavor  in  which  your  help  is  much  needed 
and  wherein  the  members  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  are  es- 
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pecially  fitted  to  serve  the  public:  Take  the  management  of  city  parks 
out  of  the  hands  of  incompetent  and  often  dishonest  politicians  and 
show  what  can  be  done  to  beautify  our  town  and  cities  by  scientific 
and  artistic  gardeners. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  our  once-blooming  and  verdant 
parks  have,  for  years  past,  been  so  mismanaged  and  neglected  by  suc- 
cessive politicians  without  knowledge  or  love  of  gardening,  that  the 
trees  and  shrubs  and  grass  are  all  dying — or  aheady  dead — of  neglect 
and  starvation. 

The  problems  of  choosing  the  best  varieties  of  trees  and  other 
plants  capable  of  resisting  the  dust  and  gas-filled  atmosphere  of  the 
city;  of  supplying  humus  and  manure  to  replace  the  dead  leaves, 
nature's  fertiHzer,  always  raked  up  and  burned,  and  the  artistic  ar- 
rangement of  the  planting  are  questions  that  can  best  be  solved  by  you 
women,  who  love  gardens  and  who  have  time  and  energy  to  devote 
to  the  subject.  Even  a  casual  observer  must  have  noticed  that  certain 
of  our  native  trees  such  as  Oaks,  Elms,  Ash,  Maples  and  others  which 
flourish  and  grow  to  magnificent  size  in  the  open  country  or  in  vil- 
lages, refuse  to  grow  under  the  adverse  conditions  existing  in  cities, 
and  that  only  a  very  few  sorts,  such  as  the  Oriental  Plane,  Horse  Chest- 
nut and  Ailanthus  are  worth  trying.  The  last  named  has  a  nasty 
smell  when  in  bloom  and  is  little  better  than  a  weed. 

I  hope  this  matter  will  be  actively  taken  up  by  the  officers  of  all 
Garden  Clubs  and  that  much  good  may  result. 

Thomas  Shields  Clarke. 

Decay  of  Public  Parks 

The  broad  fact  in  connection  with  the  decay  of  pubhc  parks  which 
may  be  seen  in  nearly  all  our  American  cities  is  that  we  Americans 
are  better  at  starting  things  than  we  are  at  taking  care  of  them  after- 
wards. We  employ  our  Olmsteds  and  our  Vaux  to  create  beautiful 
parks,  and  then  leave  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  men  without 
education  in  the  profound  art  and  science  of  the  making  and  care 
of  pleasure  grounds.  There  is  no  art  or  science  which  demands  a 
deeper  or  broader  education  than  this.  And  the  difference  between 
expert  knowledge  and  utter  neglect  in  such  a  matter  can  be  noted 
fully  in  a  single  day  by  comparing  the  appearance  of  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum with  that  of  Central  Park  in  New  York  or  Franklin  Park  in 
Boston. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  is  a  pamphlet  of  the  greatest 
value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  park  development.  It  is  beautifully 
printed  and  illustrated  and  is  a  revelation  of  what  a  well-kept,  well- 
conducted  park  system  may  do  for  the  people  of  a  great  city.  It  may 
be  had  on  appHcation  to  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners. 
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Garden  Club  of  America 
Additions  to  the  List  of  Lecturers 

Robert  T.  Morris,  6i6  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
ffut  Growing. 

It  is  necessary  for  Dr.  Morris  to  make  arrangements  some  time  in  advance  of  any  meeting  and 
there  is  no  charge  for  services. 

Miss  Anne  MacIlvaine,  154  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

I.    Royal  Botanical  Gardens;   2.  Flora  of  the  Philippines  {Colored  slides)  ;  3.  Wild  Flowers  in  Ike 

English  Isles,-'  4.  Flowers  Encircling  the  Spanish  Main. 
Expenses  only. 

Charles  J.  Traxlee,  538  Lumber  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

The  Development  of  Modern  Peonies;  The  Twentieth  Century  Peony.     {Black  and  while  and  colored 

slides  with  both  lectures.) 
Immediate  vicinity,  $50.00  and  expenses. 

Miss  Jane  Manner,  226  West  70th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Garden  Readings,  for  Drawing-Room  or  Garden;    The  Garden  in  Literature;  Story,  Poem,  Play, 

Matinee  or  Moonlight;  Prunella  or  Love  in  a  Dutch  Garden;  A  Fantasy  in  Three  Acts;   All  in  a 

Garden  Fair.     (Each  program  lasts  an  hour.) 
Immediate  vicinity,  $150;   250  miles,  $200;   500  miles,  $250. 
Suggested  by  Mrs.  S.  H.  Taft,  President,  Cincinnati  Garden  Club. 

[A  complete  list  of  lecturers  and  their  subjects  recommended  by- 
Member  Clubs  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  was  printed  in  the 
May,  1920,  Bulletin  (No.  IV,  New  Series)  and  from  time  to  time 
additions  have  been  made.  Any  questions  on  the  subject  of  lec- 
turers should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Frederick  Leland  Rhodes,  Li- 
brarian, Short  Hill,  New  Jersey.] 


Original  Papers  in  the  Library  of  The  Garden 

Club  of  America 

Landscape  Gardening  in  Relation  to  the  Placing  of  How  to  Grow  Roses.     By  Mrs.  Allen  Baines,  First 

the  Flower  Garden.     By  William  W.  Ren  wick.  Vice-President  of  The  Rose  Society  of  Ontario 

9  printed  pages.  12  printed  pages. 

Proper  Relationship  of  Herbaceous  Perennials  to  Paper  on  Roses,  read  by  Dr.  Robert  Huey  before 

the  Other  Landscape  Features.     By  J.  F.  Daw-  the  Horticultural  Society.     Lecture  3  typed 

son.     II  typed  pages.  pages,  synopsis  of  lecture,  i  printed  page. 

Landscape  Art  in  the  Flower  Garden.     By  Mrs.  Synopsis  of  Lecture  delivered  January  26,  ipis, 

Jane  Linn  Bright  (Mrs.  J.  Coleman  Bright).  on  Rose  Growing  Oul-of-Doors.     By  Dr.  Rob- 

7  typed  pages.  ert  Huey,  before  The  Garden  and  Orchard 

The  Garden  Design  in  Connection  with  the  House.  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     i  printed  page. 

By  E.  W.  W.     I  typed  page.  Tea  Roses,  read  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Betton.     Paper 

The  Placement  of  the  Garden.     By  Isabel  Pendle-  by  N.  S.  B.     2  typed  pages. 

ton.     5  typed  pages.  The  Routine  of  the  Rose  Garden  at  Welwyn,  Glen 

Landscape  Art  in  Relation  to  the  Flower  Garden.  Cove,  Long  Island.     By  Mrs.  Harold  Irving 

By  Cora  Wells  Sellers,  Ardmore,  Pa.     s  typed  Pratt.     13  typed  pages. 

pages.  My  Rose  Garden.     By  M.  Mott,  Radnor,  Pa 

Landscape  Gardening  in  Relation  to  the  Placing  of  3  typed  pages. 

the    Flower    Garden.     By    Mrs.    J.    Howard  Description  of  Various  Sprays  and  Liquid  Foods 

Rhoads,  The  Weeders.     3  typed  pages.  which  Are  Used  in  Caring  for  Roses ,  Directions 

Making,  Replanting  and  Mulching  the  Perennial  for  Taking  Care  of  Roses,  List  of  Roses.     Rec- 

Bed.     By  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Potter,  Bedford  Gar-  ommended   by  Fred  W.   Taylor.     11   typed 

den  Club.     4  printed  pages.  pages. 

Planting  Beds  for  Effect.     Anon.     4  typed  pages.  Chrysanthemums.     By  E.  P.  Martin.     9  typed 

some  lists  of  plants.  pages. 

Borers.     By  Anna  Elliott.     4  typed  pages.  Chrysanthemums.     Anon.     3  typed  pages. 

Planting.     By  Mrs.  Frances  Waters.     Bedford  Poison  Ivy.     By  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout,  Short 

Garden  Club.     8  typed  pages.  Hills  Garden  Club.     3  typed  pages. 

Orchids.     Anon.     8  typed  pages.  Poisonous  Plants.     By  Miss  Elizaljeth  Williams, 

The  Early  History  of  the  Tulip.     By  Ellen  P.  The  Gardeners,  Montgomery  and  Delaware 

Williams.     3  typed  pages.  Co.,  Pa.     5  typed  pages. 

Dividing  Perennials.     By  Mrs.  Tysilio  Thomas,  Pitcher  Plants  or  Sarracenia.     By  Professor  Mac 

Short  Hills  Garden  Club,     i  typed  page.  Farlane      3  typed  pages 

Intensive  Gardening.     Anon,     s  typed  pages.  Annual  Vines.     By  Mrs.  T.  F.  Branson.  3  typed 

Papers  on  Roses  pages. 

Roses.     By  Edith  Kohlsaat,  Lenox  Garden  Club.  Best  Annuals  for  Continuous  Bloom.     A  list  of 

7  printed  pages.  nearly  two  pages. 
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Autumn  Annuals.     A  list  of  nearlv  two  pages. 
Cultivating  Wild  Flowers.     By  Delia  W.  Marble, 

Bedford  Garden  Club.     8  typed  pages. 
The  Wild  Flowers  of  New  Jersey.     Anon.     13 

typed  pages. 
E01V  to  Distinguish  Our  Native  Ferns.     By  Mary 

V.  Lewis  Sayres.     s  typed  pages. 
Native  Columbine.     By  Mary  V.  Lewis  Sayres. 

4  typed  pages. 
Transplanting  Wild  Flowers.     By  Miss  Al'ce  D. 

Weekes.     6  typed  pages. 
CHtr  Native  Plants  in  Cultivation.     By  Elizabeth 

Leighton     Lee.    Landscape     Architect.     16 

typed  pages. 
Dahlia  Cultivation  in  the  Vicinity  of  Neio  York. 

By  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout.  Short  Hills  Garden 

Club.     4  typed  pages. 
Dahlia.    Anon,     i  typed  page. 
Dahlias.    Anon,     i  typed  page. 
On  the  Daldia,  read  by  Mrs.  C.  Stuart  Patterson. 

1  typed  page. 

Bulbs 

Bulbs.    By  M.  M.  Robinson.    3  typed  pages. 
Summer   Flowering    Bulbs.     By    Henrietta    M. 

Stout,   Short  Hills  Garden   Club.    4  typed 

pages. 
Suggestions  for  Covering  Bulb  Beds  When  Leaves 

Are  Drying.     By  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Williams,  The 

Gardeners,  Montgomery  &  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

4  typed  pages. 

Rock  Gardens.     Anon.     8  typed  pages. 
Garden  Tricks.     By  Mrs.  Lloyd.     6  typed  pages. 
Magnolia  Gardens  and  a  Moral.     Anon.     4  typed 

pages. 
Pollination.    Anon.     7  typed  pages. 
Flowers  in  A  rchitecture.     Anon .     1 4  typed  pages . 
Floral  Emblems  in  History.     By  Mrs.  Horatio 

Gates  Lloyd.    8  typed  pages. 
The  Ctiarm  of  Flower  Names.     By  Mrs.  Horatio 

Gates  Lloyd.    6  typed  pages. 
Derivation   of  Names   of  Flowers.     By   Letitia 

Glenn  Biddle.    4  typed  pages. 
A  Little  Knowledge  of  Latin  is  Not  a  Dangerous 

Thing;  Flower  Names.     By  J.  C.  Collins.     2 

typed  pages. 
TIk  Personality  of  the  Flnwer'.    By  Marian  Mott. 

8  typed  pages. 
The   Choice  of  a   National  Flower.     Anon,     s 

typed  pages. 
Some  Common  Birds  of  l/te  Garden.     By  E.  W. 

Fisher.  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Audubon  So- 
ciety,    ic  typed  pages. 
Plants  for  Attracting  Birds,  Recommended  by 

L.I  Cook.     I  typed  page. 
Our  Feathered  Assistants  in  the  Garden.     By  Mrs. 

Charles  H.  Stout,  Short  Hills  Garden  Club. 

5  typed  pages. 

Butterflies  and  Mollis.    By   M'ss  Keating.     5 

typed  pages. 
Bees  in  the  Garden,  read  by  Mrs.  William  Red- 
wood Wright,     g  typed  pages. 
Evergreens.     By   Cora  Wells   Sellers.     3   typed 

pages. 
The  Care  of  Evergreens.    By  Gertrude  M .  Thayer. 

5  typed  pages. 
Some  Flowering  Trees  for  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

By  Miss  Haines.    List  of  names  and  time  of 

flowering,  color  and  size. 
Which  Are  the  Best  Shade  Trees  for  Local  Planing? 

By  W.   W.  Harper,  Andorra  Nurseries.    9 

typed  pages. 
Selection  and  Plan'ing  of  Cherrv  Trees.     By  Mrs . 

Harold  W.  Hack,  Short  Hills  Garden  Club. 

4  typed  pages. 
Superstitions  and  Proverbial  Sayings  About  Trees. 

By  Harriet  Ashhurst.     5  typed  pages. 
Some  of  the  Less  Familiar  Flowering  Shrubs.     By 

Caroline  Furness  Jaynes.     s  tyned  pages. 
The  Use  of  Fertilizers.     By  Mrs.  Charles  Cress- 
well.    4  typed  pages. 


Commercial   versus    Barnyard    Fertilisers.      By 

Mrs.  Elliott.     2  typed  pages. 
Fertilizers.     By  Mrs.  N.  C.  McPherson,  Short 

Hills  Garden  Club.     3  typed  pages. 
Garden  Materials,  Lime.     By  F.  M.  Moffat.     5 

typed  pages. 
Garden    Soil    Temperatures.     By    W.    Gilman 

Thompson,  M.  D.     6  typed  pages. 
Resumi  of  Soil  Inoculation.     By  Beulah  H.  J. 

Woolston.     8  typpd  pages. 
On  Soil.     By  Mrs.  Henry  Pratt.     8  typed  pages. 
Moisture  in  the  Garden.     By  Ruth  W.   Nash,, 

Short  Hills  Garden  Club.     6  typed  pages. 
Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames.     By  Anne  T.  Stewart. 

Short  Hills  Garden  ('lub.     4  typed  pages. 
An  April  Garden  with  the  Help  of  Cold  Frames. 

By  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Williams,  The  Gardeners, 

Montgomery  and  Delaware  Counties,  Pa.     4 

typed  pages. 
Planting  for  Color  and  Height.     Anon,     i  page  of 

text  and  3  pages  of  lists. 
Color  Schemes  in  the  Garden.     By  M.  M.  Robin- 
son.    4  typed  pages. 
Burbank's  Experiments  in  Santa  Rosa.     By  Mrs. 

J.  Crosby  Brown,  The  Gardeners  of  Montgom- 
ery and  Delaware  Counties,  Pa.     11  typed 

pages. 
Concrete  in  tlie  Garden.     By  Anna  VanWinkle 

Todd,   Short  Hills  Garden    Club,    s   typed 

pages. 
Experience  of  Work  in  Iris  Specialization.     By 

Emily  Higginson,  Garden  Club  of  Elinois.     5 

typed  pages. 
Colonial  Garden  at  Stenton,  Described  in  Old  Let- 
ters.    By  Mrs.  William  Redwood  Wright.     16 

printed  pages. 
The  Hampton  Garden.     By  Mrs.  Bruce  Hamp- 
ton, Maryland. 
A  Quest  for  A  Garden.  By  Mrs.  Stockton,  Mor- 

ven,  Princeton  N.  J.     s  printed  pages. 
Roadside    Planting.     By    Ossian    C.    Simonds> 

Landscape  gardener,  Chicago,  III.    8  printed 

pages. 
My  Garden  in  the  Rockies.    By  Mary  T.  S.  Schaf^ 

fer.     13  typed  pages. 
Glimpses  of  Plant  Life  in  Mexico,  prepared    by 

Miss  Mary  M.  Haines.     23  typed  pages. 
Our  Grandmother' s  Herb  Garden.     By  Mrs.  Ho- 
ratio G.  Lloyd.     7  typed  pages. 
The  Climate  of  New  Jersey.  Anon.  19  typed  pages. 
Hydrocyanic,    Recipe  for   Fumigating   a   Green 

House. 
Arrangement  of  Cut  Flowers.    By  Ellen  Stuart 

Patterson.     5  typed  pages. 
Some  Essentials  of  Elective  Flower  Arrangements. 

By  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Prince,  Short  Hills  Garden 

Club.     6  typed  pages. 
Improvement  of  American  Towns  and  Villages, 

How  to  Start  a  Park  or  Playground.     Anon.     3 

typed  pages. 
September  Transplanting.     By  Mrs.  Frederick  L. 

Rhodes,  Short  Hills  Garden  Club.    4  typed 

pages. 
Plan  of  a  Wardian  Case  for  Window  Gardening. 

By  Louis  Jack.     4  typed  pages. 
Saving  in  the  Garden.     By  Mrs.  John  A.Stewart, 

Jr.,  Short  HUls  Garden  Club.    5  typed  pages. 
Spring  Gardens.     Anon.     9  typed  pages. 
Old  Mother  Nature.     By   Catherine  Dixon,     i 

typed  page. 
Spraying  of  Fruit  Trees.     By  Mrs.  Stephen  P. 

Nash,   Short  Hills   Garden   Club.     7   typed 

pages. 
Lawns.    By  Mrs.  Stephen  P.  Nash,  Short  Hills 

Garden  Club.    6  typed  pages. 
Food  Products.    By  Mary  V.  Lewis  Sayres.    5 

typed  pages. 
Tlie  Dasheen.  A  Root  Crop  from  the  South.     By 

Mrs.  T.  WaUy  Williams,  Short  HUls  Garden 

Club.     2  typed  pages. 
The  Care  of  House  Plants,  read  by  Mrs.  Charles 

T.  Cresswell.    5  typed  pages. 


House  Plants.    By  Mr.  Thilow.     4  typed  pages. 
The  Best  House  Ferns  and  th  Care  of  Them.    By 

Cora  Wells  Sellers.     3  pages. 
Rhododendrons.     By    R.    Winsor,    Glen    Hill, 

Haverford,  Pa.    4  typed  pages. 
Gladiolus.    By  Mrs.  E.  B.  Renwick,  Short  Hills 

Garden  Club.     4  typed  pages. 
Border  Box.     By  Fred  W.  Taylor  Chestnut  Hill. 

25  typed  pages. 
The  Poppy,  read  by  Mrs.  Lewis  Nielson.    11 

typed  pages. 


Lilies.    By  Mr.  W.  B.  Franklin,    The  Bedford 

Garden  Club.    5  typed  pages. 
Growing  Vegetable  Seeds.    By  Mrs.  N.  C.  Mc- 

Pberson,  Short  Hills  Garden  Club.    3  typed 

pages. 
Sun  Dials.    By  Martha  M.  Brown.    12  tjTJed 

pages. 
A  Continuation  on  Sun  Dials,  read  by  Martha  M. 

Brown.     13  typed  pages. 
Gladioli.    By  Charlotte  G.  Burlingame,  Short 

Hills  Garden  Club. 


Bulletins 


The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 
igo8-i9i6. 

The  American  Civic  Association. 

The  University  of  Illinois — Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  (Complete  File). 

V.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture — Farmers'  Bulletins. 

Gakden  Club  or  America  incomplete  File). 


Flower  Gardens.    A  selected  list  of  books,  New 

York  Public  Library. 
Books  on  Landscape  Gardening  recommended  by 

the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Society 

of  Landscape  Architects. 
Also  many  catalogues,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  club 

year  books,  etc. 


War  Literature 


Home  Drying  Manual  for  Vegetables   6*  Fruits. 

War  Vegetable  Gardening  6*  Home  Storage  of 
Vegetables. 

Home  Canning  6*  Drying  of  Vegetables  6*  Fruits. 

Home  Canning  of  Fruits  6*  Vegetables,,  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  853. 

U.  S.  Working  Boys'  Reserve,  Agricultural  Camp. 

War  Gardening  &•  Home  Storage  of  Vegetables. 

Food  Drying  Progress  &•  Importance. 

Abstract  of  Laws  Affecting  Wofnen  &"  Girls  Work- 
ing in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Committee  for  Collection  6*  Distribution  of 
Surplus  Produce. 

In  the  Furrows  of  Freedom,  by  Charles  Lathrop 
Pack. 


War  Economy  in  Food  with  Recipes  for  Substitu- 
tions in  the  Planning  of  Meals. 

The  "North  American"  Meatless  &•  Whealless 
Recipes. 

Chestnut  Hill  Farm  Unit  of  the  Women's  Land 
Army  of  America,  Pennsylvania  Division,  ipi8. 

Pennsylvania  Division,  Women's  Committee, 
Council  of  National  Defense. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  gi6,  A  Successful  Com- 
munity Drying  Plant.     C.  W.  Pugsley. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  903.  Commercial  Evapo- 
ration and  Drying  of  Fruits.  By  James  H. 
Beattie  and  H.  P.  Gould. 


Wild  Flower  Preservation  Department 

Chairman:  MRS.  FRANCIS  C.  FARWELL, 
1520  Astor  Street,  Chicago,  and  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 


Committee  Members 
Mks.  Harold  Hack,  Short  Hills ,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Wallbridge,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
Miss  Delia  Marble,  Bedford,  N.     . 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Mercer,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
Mrs.  George  Sealy,  Galveston,  Texas 


Miss  Anna  Head,  Berkeley,  California 

Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Hutchinson,  2709  Prairie  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Alain  C.  White,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Hofer,  312  Sycamore  Street, 
Cincinnati,  O. 


The  Garden  Clubs  have  been  zoned  in  the  following  manner  and  the 
name  and  address  of  each  Wild  Flower  Chairman  is  given  after  each 
Club  name. 

Atlantic  Zone 

MRS.  WILLIAM  K.  WALLBRIDGE,  Chairman 


Bedford  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Preston,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
Garden  Club  of  East  Hampton, 

Mrs.  C.  Wheaton  Vaughan, 

137  E.  66  St.,  New  York  City. 
North  County  Garden  Club, 

Miss  Alice  D.  Weekes,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 
Millbrook  Garden  Club,  Inc., 

Mrs.  Harry  Downing,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 
Garden  Club  of  Morristown, 

Miss  E.  Mabel  Clark,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Garden   Club   of  Orange  and   DuTCBress 
Counties, 

Mrs.  James  M.  Fuller,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
Philipstown  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  Samuel  Colt,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 
Ulster  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  Harmon  Kelley,  St.  Remey,  N.  Y. 

•Chairman  not 


Garden  Club  of  Princeton, 

Mrs.  Stewart  Paton,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
*RuMsoN  Garden  Club, 
Rye  Garden  Club, 
Mrs.  Edward  Choate, 

301  Purchase  St.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Short  Hills  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  Wilbur  Denman,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
Garden  Club  of  Somerset  Hills, 

Mrs.  Frances  Stevens,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 
Southampton  Garden  Club, 
Mrs.  Edward  P.  Wallon, 

126  E.  s6  St.,  New  York  City 
•Garden  Club  of  Summit, 
Garden  Club  of  Trenton, 

Mrs.  Kenneth  N.  Moore,  413  N.  State  St. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

yet  appointed. 
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Central  Zone 

MRS.  CHARLES  L.  HUTCHINSON,  Chairman 
*Gaeden  Club  of  Cleveland,  Garden  Club  of  Illinois, 

Garden  Club  of  Cincestnati,  Mrs.  Louis  Laflin,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Hofer,      _     _        _  Lake  Geneva  Garden  Club, 

312  Sycamore  St.,  Cinciimati,  O.  Mrs  C.  L.  Hutchinson, 

Garden  Club  of  Denver,  2  7og  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  McKennan,  *Garden  Club  of  Michigan, 

933  Sherman  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  Shaker  Lakes  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Gardner, 

Connecticut  Zone 

MR.  ALAIN  C.  WHITE,  Chairman 
•Greenwich  Garden  Club,  Garden  Club  of  Ridgefield, 

*Hartfokd  Garden  Club  Miss  Mary  Stewart, 

*Garden  Club  of  Litchfield  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

*New  Canaan  Garden  Club  *Washington  Garden  Club 

Massachusetts  Zone 

* ,  Chairman 

*Chestnut  Hill  Garden  Soclety  North  Shore  Garden  Club, 

*Lenox  Garden  Club  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Crowninshield, 

•Garden  Association  in  Newport  164  Marlborough  Street,  Boston. 

Upper  Southern  Zone 

MRS.  W.  R.  MERCER,  Chairman 

Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  County,  Hardy  Garden  Club  of  Ruxton, 
Mrs.  Stewart  Brown,  Mrs.  R.  Bennett  Darnall, 

Sewickley,  Pa.  Ruxton,  Md. 

Amateur  Gardeners  of  Baltimore,  'Garden  Club  of  Harford  County  , 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Bouton,  Club  Road,  Roland  'Garden  Club  of  Montgomery  and  Dela- 
Park,  Md.                          '  ware  Counties 

♦Garden  Club  of  Twenty  'Garden  Club  of  Philadelphia 

*Green  Spring  Valley  Garden  Club  *The  Weeders 

Lower  Southern  Zone 

* ,  Chairman 

*Albem.4Rle  Garden  Club  James  River  Garden  Club, 

*Fauquier  and  Loudoun  Garden  Club  Mrs.  W.  M.  Habliston, 

•Garden  Club  of  Wilmington  Buckhead  Spring,  Chesterfield  Co.,  Va. 

Texas  Zone 

MRS.  GEORGE  SEALY,  Chairman 

California  Zone 

MISS  ANNA  HEAD,  Chairman 
Garden  Club  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Monte-       *Pasadena  Garden  Club 

CITO 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Leeds, 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Third  Annual  Nature  Study  Exhibition 

of  the 

Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Wild  Flower  Preservation 

Society 

Edna  Michelson 

The  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society — Chicago  Chapter — ^is  hold- 
ing its  Third  Annual  Nature  Study  Exhibition  at  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute  from  December  i8  to  January  i8. 

The  galleries  are  crowded  all  day  long  and  the  members  can  hardly 
satisfy  the  questions  that  are  pouring  in  on  them  from  all  sides: 
"Where  are  the  snake  skins?"  "When  do  the  bird  songs  start?"  "I 
want  to  see  the  model  of  the  Sand  Dimes." 

There  are  many  ways  of  approaching  any  given  subject  and  the 
Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  finds  that  this  way  of  arousing 

•Chairman  not  yet  appointed. 
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interest  in  the  wild  life  about  us,  both  plant  and  animal,  is  the  most 
successful  way  to  educate  the  public  to  the  necessity  for  conservation. 
What  we  love  we  will  not  destroy  nor  will  we  consent  to  have  it  will- 
fully destroyed  by  the  unthinking. 

"  Save  the  Dunes." 

"Prevent  the  Forest  Fires." 

"Protect  the  birds." 

"Save  the  wild  flowers." 
It  is  all  one  effort  really  and  voiced,  perhaps,  most  simply  and  ef- 
fectively in  the  slogan  which  is  thrown  on  the  screen  of  the  automatic 
lantern  that  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  showing  gay,  bright  flowers 
in  quick  succession  all  day  long  and  interspersed  with  these  little  six 
or  eight- word  sermons  on  conservation.    This  slogan  says — 

"I  will  learn  to  enjoy 

And  not  to  destroy." 
As  far  as  the  exhibits  go,  a  very  fine  group  of  life  histories  of  but- 
terflies and  moths,  from  egg  to  adult  insect,  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
exhibit.  The  caterpillars  are  air-inflated  and  so  lifeHke  that  they 
bring  out  shrieks  and  shudders  of  horror  or  of  delight,  depending  on 
whether  the  spectator  is  a  student  or  a  mere  innocent  bystander. 
Another  center  of  interest  is  a  remarkable  group  of  mushroom  studies 
in  color.  Whether  one's  interest  is  in  learning  to  classify  or  to  cook 
them,  it  behooves  one  to  be  able  to  tell  the  harmless  from  the  poison- 
ous, the  luscious  Sepiota  from  the  deadly  but  beautiful  Aminita  called 
"The  Angel  of  Death."  A  special  chart  points  out  their  distinctions 
and  resemblances  in  a  way  that  must  be  patent  to  anyone  that  will 
study  it  for  half  a  minute. 

The  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  has  been  working  for  pro- 
tective legislature,  and  a  bill  of  this  sort  passed  the  Illinois  Senate  last 
year  and  will  come  before  the  House  at  the  next  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  seven  IlHnois  wild  flowers  to  be  protected  by  the  bill  are 
shown  in  most  exquisite  photographic  studies  in  the  gallery,  particu- 
larly the  Lotus,  completely  destroyed  over  large  areas  where  it  once 
flourished  because  it  is  doubly  desirable,  in  Spring  because  of  its  flowers 
and  in  the  Fall  because  of  its  amusing  and  decorative  seed-pods  which 
look  like  the  spout  of  an  old-fashioned  garden  watering-can.  There 
are,  by  the  way,  a  number  of  these  pods  among  the  lovely  and  most 
artistic  room  decorations.  "Ought  we  to  have  these  here?"  whispered 
the  newest  member  of  the  Society  to  the  eldest.  "Why,  they  come 
from  our  own  water  garden,"  was  the  reply,  "and  I  just  had  to  weed 
out  some  of  them  so  the  gold-fish  could  breathe." 

There  is  a  similar  use  of  unusual  material  in  the  long  branches  of 
the  very  rare  trailing  juniper,  that  grows  only  in  a  very  few  places  in 
the  whole  United  States  besides  our  own  Waukegan  flats.  But  ground 
was  broken  for  a  new  factory  and  these  plants  were  dug  up  and  sent 
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into  the  exhibit  from  the  spot  where  they  needs  must  give  way  to  the 
progress  of  civiHzation. 

Those  people  who,  hke  history,  should  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  grotesque  Httle  Trilobites,  tiny  beasties  that  were  old  before  the 
first  ape-men  had  begun  to  play  tag  in  the  tree-tops.  And  they  flour- 
ished right  here  in  the  Chicago  region  in  tremendous  numbers  and 
then  slept  peacefully  for  three  hundred  million  years  or  more  imtil  we 
dug  our  drainage  canal  straight  through  their  cemetery.  There  are  also 
in  the  same  case  fossils  and  ferns  that  grew  in  even  a  more  remote  age 
and  these  also  were  gathered  within  a  fifty-mile  radius  of  the  City  Hall. 

Mosses  and  lichens,  not  pressed  and  pasted  up  in  a  dry  herbarium 
but  green  and  gray  and  scarlet-tipped  as  they  grow  in  the  forest, 
form  a  flower  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  balcony. 

For  those  who  really  want  to  study  a  remarkably  interesting  group 
of  land  and  fresh- water  snail  shells,  both  bi- valves  and  uni-valves, 
offer  an  opportunity.  Likewise  the  beautifully  mounted  specimens 
of  the  trees  of  the  Chicago  region  in  flower,  leaf,  and  fruit.  There  are 
eighty  mounts  of  this  exhibit,  of  which,  unfortunately,  not  all  could 
be  shown. 

Beginning  January  ist,  a  real  revival  meeting  for  nature  worshipers 
will  be  held  every  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  except  Saturday — Child- 
ren's Day — when  the  hour  wiU  be  three.  There  wiU  be  lectures  on 
butterflies,  on  "trees  in  winter  form,"  on  ferns,  on  "milk- weed  and 
their  insect  guests,"  and  "the  home  life  of  our  familiar  birds,"  and  on 
many  other  subjects,  all  illustrated  with  slides.  And  there  will  be 
three  moving  picture  films  on  nature  study  subjects. 

As  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  a 
distinguished  body  modeled  on  the  famous  British  Association  fines, 
convened  in  Chicago  this  year,  a  reception  was  tendered  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  botany  and  biology  sections,  in  the  exhibition  room  on 
December  28th.    The  attendance  was  large  and  very  enthusiastic. 

AU  of  the  Garden  Clubs  and  societies  of  nature  lovers  have  been 
invited  to  participate  by  holding  open  meetings  in  the  exhibition 
rooms  and  by  acting  as  host  for  one  day  during  the  exhibition.  Their 
response  was  most  gratifying  and  the  calendar  of  hosts  and  hostesses 
that  is  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  is  a  real  "who's  who"  among 
Chicago  nature  lovers. 

Finally  the  artistic  installation  of  the  exhibits  which  was  handled 
by  the  Art  Institute,  is  a  revelation  as  to  what  harmony  and  beauty 
can  be  achieved  with  such  material  too  often  shown  in  quite  too  dry 
and  pedantic  a  way  to  rouse  the  interest  of  the  uninitiated.  It  is, 
however,  a  matter  of  general  regret  that  a  good  half  of  some  of  the 
most  instructive  exhibits  had  to  be  suppressed  for  lack  of  wall  space. 
However,  where  the  interest  is  keen  the  space  will  be  found  and  we 
look  hopefully  to  the  exhibits  of  the  future  to  solve  this  difficulty. 
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Membership  List  of 
The  Garden  Club  of  America 

Giving  Names  and  Addresses  of  Presidents  for  192 i 


Albemarle  Garden  Club,  Va. 

Mrs.  Harry  T.  Marshall,  University,  Va. 

Garden   Club   of   Allegheny   County,   Pa. 

Mrs.  Henry  Rea,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Amateur    Gardeners    of    Baltimore,    Md. 

Mrs.  Lyman  Colt  Josephs,  go8  St.  Paul's  St., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Bedford  Garden  Club,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.    Rollin    Saltus,    Mt.    Kisco,    New    York 

Chestnut     Hell     Garden     Society,     Mass. 

Mr.  A.  Winsor  Weld,  47  Suffolk  Road,  Chestnut 

Hill,  Mass. 

Garden  Cuts  of  CrNcmNATi,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Taft,  3329  Morrison  Ave., 

Clifton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Garden  Club  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mrs.  John  E.  Newell,  3634  Euclid  Ave., 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  West  Mentor,  Ohio 

Garden  Club  of  Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Welborn,  1065  Logan  St., 

Denver,  Colorado 

Garden  Club  of  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  N.  ':'. 

Mrs.  William  A.  Lockwood,  700  Park  Ave., 

New  York  and  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  New  York 

Fauquier  &  Loudoun  Garden  Club,  Va. 

Mrs.  Fairfax  Harrison,  Belvoir  House, 

Belvoir,  Fauquier  Co.,  Virginia 

Greenwich  Garden  Club,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood,  Riverside,  Conn. 

Green   Spring   Valley   Garden   Club,    Md. 

Mrs.  William  V.  Elder,  Glyndon,  Maryland 

Garden  Club  of  Harford  County,  Md. 

Mrs.  Bertram  M.  Stump,  Stafford  Farm, 

Emmorton,  Maryland 

Hartford  Garden  Club,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Gray,  54  Huntington  St., 

Hartford,  Conri.,  and  Weekapaug,  R.  I. 

Garden  Club  of  Illinois 

Mrs.  Horace  H.  Martin,  Lake  Forest,  Illinob 

James  River  Garden  Club,  Va. 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Wheelwright, 

Buckhead  Springs,  Va. 

Lake  Geneva  Garden  Club,  Wis. 

Mrs.    Seymour    Morris,    1020    Ardmore    Ave., 

Chicago,  and  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Lenox  Garden  Club,  Mass. 

Miss  Heloise  Meyer,  Merrywood, 

Lenox,  Mass. 

Garden  Club  of  Litchfield,  Conn. 

Mrs.    Frederick    T.    Busk,    1049    Park    Ave., 

New  York  and  Litchfield,  Conn. 

Garden  Club  of  Michigan 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Parker,  The  Pasadena, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Garden  Club  of  Middletown,  Conn. 
Mrs.   Robert   H.    Fife,   Jr.,   287   High   Street, 
Middletown,  Conn. 
MiLLBROOK,  Garden  Club,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Oakleigh  Thome,  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal..  and  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 
The  Gardeners  of  Montgomery  and  Del- 
aware Counties,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Horace  Bullock,  Ardmore,  Pa. 
Garden  Club  of  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Miss  E.  Mabel  Clark,  851  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  and  Mornstown,  New  Jersey 
New  Canaan  Garden  Club,  Conn. 
Miss    Myra    Valentine,    New    Canaan,    Conn, 

Garden  Association  in  Newport,  R.  I. 

Miss  Edith  Wetmore,  630  Park  Ave.,  New  York, 

and  Newport  R.  I. 


North    Country    Garden    Club    of    Long 

Island,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Beekman  Winthrop,  38  E  37th  St., 

New  York,  and  Groton  Farm,  Westbury,  L.  L, 

New  York 

North  Shore  Garden  Club,  Ma  s. 

Mrs.    Charles    Hopkinson,    Manchester,    Mass. 

G.VRDEN    Club    of    Orange    and    Dutchess 

Counties,  N.  Y. 
Dr.    Edward   L.    Partridge,    19   Fifth   Avenue. 
New  York,  and  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  New  York 

Pasadena  Garden  Club,  Cal. 

Mr.   George  E.   Waldo,   585   San   Rafael  Ave., 

Pasadena,  California 

Garden     Club    of     Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Mrs.  Bayard  Henry,  West  Walnut  Lane, 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philipstown  Garden  Club,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.   Vanderbilt  Webb,   66  E.   79th   St.,  New 

York,  and  Peekskill,  New  York 

Garden  Club  of  Princeton,   .V.  J. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Armour,  Allison  House, 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Garden  Club  of  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Mrs.  George  Pratt  Ingersoll,  Ridgefield  Conn., 

and  Stamford,  Conn. 

RuMSON  Garden  Club,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Ricker,  239  Madison  Ave., 

New  York,  and  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 

Hardy  Garden   Club  of  Ruxton,   ^ID. 

Mrs.  Louis  O'Donnell,  Ruxton,  Baltimore  Co., 

Maryland 

Rye  Garden  Club,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.    A.    William    Putnam,    Rye,    New    York 

Garden  Club  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Monte- 

ciTO,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Sawyer,  200  West  Victoria  St., 

Santa  Barbara,  California 

Shaker  Lakes  Garden  Club,  Ohio 

Mrs.  James   H.   Rogers,    2056    Cornell   Road. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Short  Hills  Garden  Club,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Stewart,  Jr., 

Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 

Garden  Club  Or  Somerset  Hills,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Francis  G.  Lloyd,  157  E.  71st  St., 

New  York,  and  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

Southampton  Garden  Club,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harry  Pelham  Robbins,  19  E.  80th  Street, 

New  York,  and  Southampton,  L.  I.,  New  York 

Garden  Club  of  Summit,  N,  J. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Todd,  West  Riding, 

Summit,  New  Jersey 

Garden  Club  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Miss  Frances  N.  Dickinson,  479  West  State  St., 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Garden  Club  of  Twenty,  Md. 

Mrs.  W.  Champlin  Robinson, 

Lutherville,  Maryland 

Ulster  Garden  Club,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.   John   Washburn,    Saugerties,   N.   Y. 

Warrenton  Garden  Club.  Va. 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Appleton,  Warrenton    Virginia 

Washington  Garden  Club,  Conn. 

Mrs.    Arthur    Shipman,     1067    Asylum    Ave., 

Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Washington,  Conn. 

Weeders,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Stengel,   1928  Spruce  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Garden  Club  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

Mrs.  William  C.  Spruance,  2507  W.  17  Street, 

Wilmington,  Del. 


Important  Notice.  This  list  has  been  compiled  from  lists  received 
by  the  Secretary,  If  any  errors  in  names  or  addresses  occur,  kindly 
notify  the  Secretary  immediately  that  correction  may  be  made 
both  in  the  Club  file  and  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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To  Club 

Secretaries  : 

Important 


To  Club 
Members 


To  Club  Presidents- 
Many  reports,  Club  lists,  etc.,  have  recently  been  sent  to  the 
"News  and  Views"  editor  of  the  Bulletin.  Please  notice  in  the 
letter  that  you  have  received  from  the  Editor  of  that  column  that 
only  ncM^s,  accounts  of  unusual  meetings,  suggestions  for  club  activi- 
ties, friendly  gossip,  etc.,  should  be  sent  to  "News  and  Views."  All 
official  reports,  Hsts,  corrections  of  lists,  and  other  business  details 
must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary's  office. 

Owing  to  the  arrangements  for  maiUng  the  Bulletin,  it  is  im- 
possible to  send  the  magazine  to  more  than  one  Summer  and  one 
Winter  address.  Members  who  have  more  than  two  addresses  are  re- 
quested to  notify  the  Bulletin  office  which  two  they  prefer  to  have 
used,  that  the  May,  July,  and  September  issues  may  be  sent  to  the 
Summer  address,  the  December,  January,  and  March  issues,  to  the 
Winter  address.  Members  are  reminded  that  other  magazines  do  not 
change  the  address  of  subscribers  even  once  a  year,  but  depend  upon 
forwarding  directions  left  by  subscribers  at  a  permanent  address. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  non-member 
subscription  to  $2.50  a  year.  Each  subscription  must  be  sponsored 
by  a  Garden  Club  member.  Blanks  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 
Editor. 

A  few  copies  of  the  eight  issues  of  the  New  Series  are  still  available 
at  50  cents  each. 

In  writing  to  the  Bulletin  please  give  your  full  name  and  address 
and  also  the  name  of  the  Member  Club  to  which  you  belong.  The 
Bulletin  file  is  arranged  by  Clubs  and  unless  information  is  given 
as  requested  confusion  will  arise. 

It  is  found  that  some  copies  of  each  issue  of  the  Bulletin  go 
astray.  To  save  time  it  has  been  decided  to  send  to  each  Club  secre- 
tary three  extra  copies  to  be  given  to  any  members  of  their  Club  who 
fail  to  receive  their  copy.  Please  explain  this  to  your  Club  at  your 
next  meeting. 

When  your  copy  of  the  Bulletin  does  not  reach  you  please  apply 
to  the  secretary  of  your  Club  who  will  have  extra  copies  for  replacing 
those  lost  in  the  mail. 


Board  of  Editors 


MRS.  WALTER  S.  BREWSTER, 
Lake  Forest,  III.,  and  1220  Lake 

Shore  Dhtve,  Chicago 

The  Garden  Miscellany 
MRS.  ROBERT  C.  HILL 

EASTHAMPTON,  L.  I.,  AND  969 

Park  Ave.,  New  York 
Plant  Material 
MRS.  CHARLES  W.  HUBBARD 
WiNNETKA,  III. 
News  and  Views 

MRS.  T.  H.  B.  Mcknight 

44  Thorne  St., 
Sewicelet,  Pa. 


Secretary  (Ex-officio) 
MRS.  HAROLD  I.  PRATT 
Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  and  8jo  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York 
Garden  Pests  and  Remedies 
MRS.  BENJAMIN  WARREN, 
Grosse  Pointe  Shores,  Mich. 
Special  Plant  Societies 
MRS.    CHARLES  H.  STOUT 

Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  and  20  E.  66th  St. 
'       New  York  City 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  Committee 
MRS.  FRANCIS  C.  FARWELL 
Lake  Forest,  III.,  and  1520  Astoh  St., 
Chicago. 
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President 
MRS.  S.  V.  R.  CROSBY 

OS  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  and 
Manchester,  Mass. 

Treasurer 
MRS.  WILLIAM  RAND 
Rye,  New  York 

Secretary 
MRS.  HAROLD  I.  PRATT 

830  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  and 
Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

Librarian 
MRS.  FREDERICK  L.  RHODES 
Short  Huxs,  New  Jersey 


1st  Vice-President 
MRS.  SAMUEL  SLOAN 

4S  E.  S3D  Street,  New  York,  and 
Garrison,  New  York 
znd  Vice-President 
MRS.  JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Jr. 
Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 
3rd  Vice-President 
MRS.  SAMUEL  H.  TAFT 
3329  Morrison  Avenue, 
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4th  Vice-President 
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Editor 
MRS.  WALTER  S.  BREWSTER 
13  20  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  and  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be:  to  stimulate  the  knowledge  and  love  of  gardening  among 
amateurs;  to  share  the  advantages  of  association,  through  conference  and  correspondence  in  this 
country  and  abroad;  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  native  plants  and  birds;  and  to  encourage  civic  planting. 


WINDS  OF  MARCH 

From  north  and  south  they  blow,  from      From  north  and  south  they  blow,  from 
east  and  west,  east  and  west, 

Blow  and  do  never  rest.  Blow  and  do  never  rest. 


Out  of  the  aching  stillness  of  the  pole, 
Where  month-long  midnights  roll. 

And  freezing  stars  glint  keen  on  track- 
less snows. 
The  bitter  north  wind  blows. 

From  saffron  sky  at  clear  cold  break  of 
day. 
East  winds  untethered  play, 
And  on  the  hill-tops  rock  the  pine's 
black  spire 
Against  the  yellow  fire. 

Where    to    the   west    the   wide   gray 
marshes  sweep. 
At  eve  the  wet  winds  weep 
And  breathe  a  whispering  tale  of  rainy 
dawns 
On  far  off  upland  lawns. 


And    from    the    south-land    bound    a 
boisterous  crew 
With  flying  gleams  of  blue. 
And  fleet  cloud  shadows  racing  on  the 
hills. 
And  breath  of  daffodils. 

From  chilly  dawn  till  twilight,  piping 
shrill,  _ 
March  winds  are  never  still. 
Till  they  have  blown  black  winter  from 
the  sky 
And  April  hovers  nigh ; — 

Then  come  with  sandals  loosed  and 
hair  imbound, 
Swift  over  quickening  ground. 
And  to  thine  own  four  winds  thy  gar- 
ments fling. 
Our  Maenad  month  of  Spring. 

Walter  Pierce  in  The  Yale  Review,  19 14 


A  Word  from  the  Acting  Editor 

Some  years  ago,  in  a  magazine,  there  appeared  what  the  author 
was  pleased  to  call  "Some  Outrageous  Verse."  As  I  recollect,  one 
ran  something  like  this: 

"Always  my  soft  heart  has  beat  with  adulation 
For  people  who  edit  and  criticize  writing. 
Worthy  folk,  splitting  cords  of  infinitives 
To  get  up  an  appetite  for  a  book  review. 
I  hold  my  breath  in  the  presence  of  these  people, 
I  feel  highly  humble." 

My  attitude  toward  our  Editor  always  has  been  "highly  humble," 
but  now  that  I  have  climbed  painfully  to  her  eminence  for  a  short 
time,  it  is  not  the  Editor  but  the  Reader  in  whose  presence  I  hold  my 
breath. 

The  Bulletin,  like  a  borrowed  child,  has  filled  me  with  a  sense 
of  great  responsibility  toward  the  parent  now  sunning  herself  on  the 
Riviera.  The  conferences  we  had  in  New  York  for  three  days  before 
she  sailed,  began,  ended  and  were  punctuated  with  "remember  the 
addressograph."  The  following  notice  is  therefore  of  greatest  im- 
portance— to  heed  as  well  as  read. 

Since  an  addressograph  is  about  to  be  ordered  for  the  Garden 
Club  of  America,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  an  absolutely 
correct  list  from  each  Member  Club.  If  you  have  corrections,  addi- 
tions, resignations  or  any  changes  to  report,  please  do  so  immediately 
to  the  Secretary 

Mrs.  Harold  Irving  Pratt,  820  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

M.  H.  B.  McK. 


Resignation  of  the  Treasurer 

The  resignation  of  Mrs.  Hugh  D.  Auchincloss  as  Treasurer  has 
been  accepted  with  deepest  regret  by  the  Directors  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America.  In  retiring  from  ofi&ce  it  is  hoped  that  Mrs. 
Auchincloss  will  continue  to  give  the  Board  the  benefit  of  her  wise 
counsel,  tactful  co-operation  and  untiring  interest  which  have  helped 
so  much  in  the  administration  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America 
in  the  past  seven  years.  Mrs.  William  Rand  of  the  Rye  Garden 
Club  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 


Message  from  the  Acting  President 

Of  the  Editor's  absence  I  shall  take  advantage  first  by  talking 
about  her,  and  then  by  telling  briefly  some  uninteresting  facts  concern- 
ing the  actual  functioning  of  the  Garden  Club  op  America,  for  while 
the  ''President  and  Secretary  are  away  the  First  Vice-Presidential 
mouse  is  playing  about." 

All  those  who  have  the  Bulletin  read  it  with  keen  interest  and 
profit,  not  merely  because  it  is  the  ofi&cial  organ  of  the  Garden  Club 
OF  America,  but  because  of  its  very  worth,  and  are  we  not  just  a 
little  conceited  about  it,  as  well  we  may  be?  However,  I  think  that 
possibly  its  readers  (I  speak  feelingly)  while  absorbing  the  printed 
page  fail  to  analyze  exactly  the  effort  represented.  From  assembling 
copy  to  making  up  the  dummy,  the  editing  of  our  magazine  is  a  task 
of  no  small  proportions,  so  here  I  extend  an  inadequate  word  of  deep 
appreciation  for  the  Editor's  devoted  services  and  express  in  the  same 
breath  the  gratitude  of  all  Officers,  Directors,  and  Readers  to  the 
Acting  Editor  for  her  kindness  in  assuming  her  present  post. 

Daily  observation  of  Presidential  responsibilities  and  of  the 
Secretarial  Ofl&ce  activities  has  been  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  a 
revelation  to  me,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  despised  eight-hour 
day,  or  rather  ten-hour  day,  has  come  into  its  own  here.  Judging  the 
interest  of  all  by  my  own,  and  although  fully  conscious  that  any 
account  of  business  routine  is  without  charm,  I  venture  to  enumerate 
some  of  the  office  duties,  such  as  replying  to  letters  and  inquiries 
covering  a  large  field;  attending  to  the  necessary  daily  correspondence; 
keeping  office  records,  accounts,  and  three  separate  card  files  of 
membership;  sending  out  notices,  circulars,  etc.;  preparing  for  meet- 
ings and  attending  to  the  subsequent  business;  carrying  on  some  com- 
mittee work,  telephoning,  looking  after  ubiquitous  detail,  and  so  on. 
The  past  weeks  have  been  so  crowded  with  significance  to  me,  and  so 
great  has  been  the  impression  of  this  small  but  necessary  centered 
effort,  that  I  have  been  tempted  to  pass  on  a  fragmentary  account: 
for  by  this  one  is  reminded  of  the  localized  activity  in  each  of  the 
fifty-one  Member  Clubs,  as  in  every  branch  of  the  organization  in  its 
splendid  growth. 

Two  recent  occurrences  give  me  especial  pleasure  to  note:  The 
first  was  my  visit  in  late  December  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  London.  Mrs.  Randal  Morgan,  of  the  International  Relations 
Committee,  had  paved  my  way  for  an  interview  with  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Dykes;  so  from  the  old  and  very  impressive  looking  safe  was 
brought  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  I 
was  shown  the  Resolutions  of  AffiUation  with  the  Garden  Club  of 
America,  passed  by  the  Council  at  its  meeting  in  November.  I  am 
sure  that  all  will  read  with  appreciation  these  resolutions,  printed 
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elsewhere  in  this  issue,  for  certainly  it  is  a  great  honor  this  well- 
known  society  of  the  Old  World  has  paid  to  our  young  Club. 

Secondly,  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  New  York,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Frederic  R.  Newbold,  has 
offered  two  silver  cups  to  be  competed  for  by  Member  Clubs  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America  at  the  International  Flower  Show, 
March  14th  to  20th.  Although  the  time  has  been  short  for  our  Clubs 
to  learn  of  this  generous  offer,  it  is  hoped  that  as  many  as  possible  will 
enter  the  competition  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  New  York  for  two  such  valuable  prizes. 

It  is  fitting  to  mention  here  that  a  medal,  created  by  vote  of  the 
Directors  at  their  January  meeting,  to  be  known  as  the  Garden 
Club  of  America  Medal,  will  be  awarded  initially  in  gold  for  the 
"Finest  Exhibit"  of  any  class  at  the  forthcoming  International 
Flower  Show.  A  point  of  interest  in  this  connection  is  that  the  design 
for  the  medal  was  made  by  one  of  our  members,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Stout,  of  the  Short  Hills  Garden  Club.  It  shows  "Flora"  resting  on 
her  spade,  offering  a  laurel  wreath  to  the  winner.  She  stands  in  a 
niche  in  a  garden  of  Hollyhocks,  Iris,  Foxglove,  etc.  The  reverse  of 
the  medal  will  have  the  insignia  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America, 
which  appears  on  the  front  page  of  this  Bulletin.  It  signifies  the 
"Lamp  of  Enhghtenment."  The  twelve  oak  leaves  refer  to  the  twelve 
Charter  Member  Clubs  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 

The  Amateur  Gardeners  of  Baltimore 
Bedford  Garden  Club,  New  York 

The  Gardeners  of  Montgomery  and  Delaware  Counties, 
Pennsylvania 

Green  Spring  Valley  Garden  Club,  Maryland 

Garden  Club  of  Illinois 

Garden  Club  of  Michigan 

Garden  Club  of  Orange  and  Dutchess  Counties,  New  York 

Garden  Club  of  Philadelphia 

Garden  Club  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Short  Hills  Garden  Club,  New  Jersey 

Garden  Club  of  Warrenton,  Virginia 

"The  Weeders" 

Katharine  C.  Sloan, 

First  Vice-President 


Rose  Hints 

Mrs.  Aaron  Ward 

There  are  a  few  details  about  rose  growing  not  covered  by  Mrs. 
Harold  Pratt's  most  interesting  article  which  I  think  useful  to  study 
before  planning  rose  beds.  One,  of  course,  is  the  distribution  of  color, 
another  the  character  of  growth.  There  are  certain  roses  like  Mme. 
Eerriot  and  Mrs.  Bullen  which  kill  pinks  and  should  have  white  or 
cream  or  Hght  yellow  or  possibly  dark  red  next  to  them.  Both  of 
these  roses  also  represent  a  characteristic  which  obtains  in  all  Perne- 
tianas — sparse  foliage  much  affected  by  black  spot — and  for  this 
reason  require  next  to  them  a  rose  having  good  foliage  to  hide  their 
deficiencies,  such,  for  instance,  as  my  favorite  Amateur  Teyssier, 
cream  and  yellow,  the  old  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  cream,  the  very 
dark  red  Friedrichsruh,  all  low  growing,  or  the  old  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
or  Duchess  of  Wellington  or  Ophelia,  all  bushy  and  free-growing  with 
fine  foHage.  Marie  is  chiefly  yellow  with  carmine  edges,  the  yellow 
predominating. 

Other  roses  are  very  tall,  comparatively,  like  Radiance  (good 
foliage),  Gustav  Grunerwald  (ditto),  La  Tosca  and  of  course  Gruss  an 
Teplitz  which  is  more  like  a  shrub  in  its  growth. 


Comparatively  Low-Growing 

Freer-Growing 

Admiral  Ward 

Camoens 

Some 

Amateur  Teyssier 

Duchess  of  Wellington 

Good 

Grossherzog  Friedrich 

Mme.  Antoine  Mart 

Fillers 

Mrs.  Aaron  Ward 

Mme.  Jules  Grolez 

Mrs.  Wakefield  Christy  Miller 

Marie  Van  Houtte 

Souv.  de  la  Malmaison 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Waddell 

Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting 

Ophelia 

Reine  Marguerite  d'  Italie 

Bushy  Growth 

General  Mac  Arthur 

Tall  Growth 

Lady  Ashtown 

Amelie  de  Greiff 

Some 

Mme.  E.  Metz 

Augustine  Guinnoisseau 

Roses  Not 

Radiance — tall  and  bushy 

General  Superior  Jansen 

Needing 

Souv.  Gustave  Pratt 

Gustav  Griinerwald 

Fillers 

Viscountess  Folkestone 

Kdnigin  Karola 
Lady  Alice  Stanley 

• 

Slender  Growth 

Lady  Pirrie 

Augustus  Hartman 

Lady  Ursula 

Jonkheer  Mock 

La  Tosca 

La  France 

Mme.  Caroline  Testout 

Mme.  Chambard 

Mme.  Leon  Pain 

Miss  Cynthia  Forde 

Melanie  Soupert 

Mrs.  Harold  Brocklehank  Miss  Florence  Pemberton 

Mrs.  McKellar  Mrs.  Charles  Bell 

Robin  Hood  Mrs.  Franklin  Dennison 

Souv.  President  Carnot  Pharisaer 

Willowmere  Red  Radiance — both  Pierson's 

and  Gude's 

Another  thmg  which  I  think  good  to  remember  is  that  each  rose 
has  its  time  of  special  freedom  of  bloom,  after  which  it  takes  a  rest 
while  forming  new  growth  for  more  buds,  and  for  this  reason  I  do  not 
care  for  large  blocks  of  one  rose  which  cause  a  spotty  look  in  the  gar- 
den. In  my  own  garden  the  block  system  is  not  a  success  for  another 
reason:  many  of  my  beds  are  only  seen  from  one  end  because  the 
paths  are  so  narrow  that  I  cannot  allow  petticoats  to  go  through  them 
with  safety  to  the  roses  and  incidentally  to  the  petticoats.  Con- 
sequently the  block  at  the  farther  end  cannot  be  seen,  for  which 
reason  I  prefer  lines.  Also  in  using  Hnes  the  deficiencies  of  one  type 
of  rose  can  be  made  up  by  another  type  at  either  side  of  it.  Beds  of 
three  lines  we  find  the  easiest  to  cultivate  and  reach,  and  they  should 
not  be  too  long  because  of  the  temptation  to  step  across  them — a 
rose  bed  should  never  be  stepped  on,  as  the  soil  must  be  kept  loose. 

Planting  Mrs.  Pratt  speaks  of  soaking  the  roots  of  her  new  roses  in  a  clay 
batter  and  pruning  aft-er  planting.  We  prune  ours  first,  drop  them 
into  pails  of  water  and  carry  them  in  that  way  to  the  bed.  Then 
about  one-half  shovelful  of  sand  is  thrown  in  directly  aroimd  the  roots 
of  each  plant  as  it  rests  in  the  hole,  being  held  in  place  by  one  man 
while  another  puts  the  good  soil  around  it.  We  like  the  sand  because 
it  causes  a  lot  of  fine  roots  to  start,  as  was  found  on  one  occasion  when 
some  roses  had  been  heeled  in  in  a  sandy  spot.  It  also  protects  them 
from  manure  in  the  soil,  as  Mrs.  Pratt's  clay  does.  I  always  water 
everything  after  planting,  because  water  packs  the  soil  much  better 
than  a  rammer  does  if  plenty  is  given  and  allowed  to  settle  away, 
more  earth  being  added  as  required.  For  this  reason  I  water  when 
the  hole  is  half  filled  up.  After  planting  new  roses  which  have  been 
long  packed,  we  cover  the  tops  with  a  little  straw  to  protect  them 
from  Sim  and  wind  for  about  a  week. 

While  lime  is  most  essential  in  garden  work,  it  should  not  be  put 
on  at  the  same  time  as  manure,  as  they  counteract  each  other. 

We  do  not  mulch,  preferring  more  frequent  hoeings. 

Pruning        Harrison's  Yellow  resents  pruning,  one  should  only  remove  the 
Harri-  dead  or  very  old  wood  from  it.    It  is  difficult  to  tell  which  is  which 
son's  except  when  the  bush  is  in  leaf,  so  we  prune  it  like  the  Spring  shrubs, 
Yellow  after  flowering. 
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Belle  Slebrecht 

Sunburst 

Ophelia 


PIMPEHNELLI  POL  lAE 


CiNNAilONEAE 

I 

R<  Rugosa 


Tho  inatances  of  more  than  two  line 
not  Indicate  triple  hybrids  but  i 
parentage. 


As  a  result  of  two  years'  experimenting  I  can  say  that  we  spray  Winter 
the  roses  late  in  the  Fall,  before  earthing  up,  with  Bordeaux,  to  which  Protec- 
we  add  plenty  of  Paris  green  (8  oz.  to  50  gal.),  having  previously  given  tion 
the  whole  garden  a  thick  coat  of  lime.  We  find  that  this  has  saved  our 
roses  from  the  ravages  of  mice  during  the  Winter.    That  mice  were 
there  was  proved  both  years  by  a  few  attacks,  but  only  two  or  three 
in  each  case.   The  last  two  Springs  we  found  so  much  of  the  late 
Fall  Bordeaux  still  adhering  to  the  plants  that  we  did  not  judge  it 
necessary  to  give  them  the  regular  Spring  spray. 

It  is  consoUng,  in  view  of  the  ever-increasing  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing manure,  to  know  that  during  this  last  very  bitter  Winter  our  roses 
were  protected  only  by  the  earthing  up  and  with  sedge.  Formerly 
we  used  manure  and  leaves.  The  roses  we  lost  were  in  most  cases 
either  particularly  delicate  varieties  or  old  plants  which  had  lost 
their  vitaHty  through  years  of  insufficient  pruning.  I  think  the  use  of 
leaves  encourages  mice  in  the  building  of  nests,  even  when  they  are 
put  on  very  late. 

All  our  climbers  are  strawed  up  for  the  Winter  except  the  very 
hardiest. 

Climbing  roses  on  a  house  are  inadvisable  because  there  is  not 
enough  circulation  of  air  to  keep  away  bugs  and  mildew  and  because 
the  necessary  sprayings  injure  the  building,  and,  by  the  way,  Ham- 
mond's Grape  Dust  is  excellent  for  mildew  on  roses.  But  if  the  case  is 
severe  one  must  resort  to  Bordeaux  which  unfortunately  soils  every- 
thing, or  else  the  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  which  has  to  be 
renewed  more  frequently  but  does  not  show  so  much. 

At  Mr.  McFarland's  request  I  sent  him  a  hst  of  the  climbers  we  New 
have  been  trying  out  here,  also  a  Hst  of  the  garden  roses  recently  Roses 
planted  here  and  which  have  done  well.  These  Hsts  were  pubHshed  in 
the  1920  Rose  Annual. 

We  have  the  privilege  of  showing  you  the  result  of  some  most 
interesting  work  of  Professor  E.  H.  Wilson  of  the  Arnold  Arboretimi 
in  tracing  back  the  famihes  and  derivatives  of  our  modern  garden 
roses.  He  sent  the  map,  which  is  extremely  detailed,  to  my  daughter 
and  with  his  permission  she  has  condensed  it  as  you  see. 

The  work  of  the  hybridizer  has  consisted  in  selecting  the  varieties 
which  he  thought  would  produce  the  results  he  sought  and  making 
the  crosses  according  to  his  judgment,  also  in  selecting  a  strong  stock 
on  which  to  bud  the  more  deHcate  varieties  produced  by  his  crosses, 
the  stock  giving  them  its  own  strength.  The  main  stocks  in  use  are 
Manetti  and  Rosa  Canina.  Manetti  suckers  badly.  Its  foliage  is 
sometimes  hard  to  distinguish  from  that  of  the  regular  roses  but  it  has 
seven  leaflets  and  is  very  thorny  and  of  dense  growth.  At  least  one 
American  grower  is  trying  out  Rosa  Rugosa  as  a  stock. 


Roses 

Reprinted  by  request  from  the  Bulletin  of  March,  igi8 

The  following  directions  for  rose  culture  I  received  from  Admiral 
Ward  several  years  ago  and  I  have  followed  them  during  these  years 
with  most  successful  results.  Mrs.  William  Scott  Pyle, 

Garden  Club  of  Somerset  Hills. 

Make  bed  in  Autumn  for  Roses. 

Plant  21  inches  apart. 

Three  rows — outside  row  12  inches  from  edge. 

Plant  Hybrid  Perpetuals  about  March  25th. 

Other  Roses  after  April  20th. 

Do  not  place  manure  in  contact  with  roots,  cover  with  fine  mold, 
then  fine  manure,  well  rotted. 

Pruning  hardy  Roses,  both  climbers  and  others,  should  be  finished 
March  15  th. 

Tender  Roses  early  April. 

Prune  back  new  Roses  very  vigorously. 

Do  not  train  climbers  straight  up. 

After  April  15  th  soil  in  cultivation,  hoeing  every  fortnight  until 
middle  of  July,  then  mulch. 

When  Roses  are  setting  buds,  Hquid  manure,  especially  after  rain. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals,  June  ist. 

Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  June  15th. 

Water,  gallon  to  plant,  dry  weather. 

}4  gallon  to  plant  middle  of  July,  climbers  also. 

Middle  of  July  mulch  with  manure  after  hoeing. 

Remove  surplus  mulch  in  Autumn  before  putting  on  Winter 
protection. 

Spraying        Whale  oil  soap,  i  pound  to  8  gallons  water,  4  times  season,  begin- 
ning just  before  leaves  open  and  every  20  days  until  July  ist. 

Bordeaux  mixture  for  mildew  or  black  spot,  once  a  week  from 
middle  of  July. 

For  Rose  bug,  Paris  green,  i  pound  to  200  gallons. 

Protec-        By  Nov.  15  th,  all  Roses — well  rotted  manure  around  base,  form- 
TiON  ing  cone  10  inches  high. 

AU  tender  shoots  bent  down  and  buried. 
Cover  beds  with  coating  of  dry  leaves  20  inches  in  thickness. 
Completed  Thanksgiving. 

Remove  covering  not  before  April  ist  and  until  April  20th.  What 
remains  of  manure  may  be  forked  in. 


My  Garden  in  Gloucester 

Cecilia  Beaux 

Strictly  speaking,  I  have  no  garden  at  all,  just  a  triangular  piece 
of  wooded  land,  an  acre  and  a  half  in  extent,  which  Hes  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Gloucester  Harbor.  But  there  are  two  things  for 
which  I  am  very  thankful:  the  land  slopes  down  toward  the  sunset — 
toward  Spain — over  the  Harbor,  and  the  morning  sun  filters  through 
thick  branches  on  the  east. 

From  the  highest  point  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  trends  downward 
toward  the  harbor,  the  sea,  not  half  a  mile  away,  is  visible  through 
tupelo  trees.  In  fact,  at  least  half  the  triangle,  on  its  broadest  side,  is 
a  forest-primeval  of  tupelo,  high  blueberry,  clethora,  bay  and  ilex, 
often  grown  over  by  a  thick  entanglement  of  cat-briar,  so  that  the 
paths  that  give  its  name  to  the  place  literally  have  green  walls,  clipped, 
often  meeting  overhead,  but  not  concealing  the  firm,  twisted,  old, 
gray,  interlacing  boughs  in  which  there  are  many  nests  hidden.  In 
the  early  weeks  of  Spring,  the  chorus  begins  with  one  timid  note,  soon 
after,  two,  and  continues  until  the  sun  is  high. 

The  boundary  on  the  road  is  really  the  thick  wood  itself,  but  a 
woven  wattle  of  cedar-posts  and  strips  fortifies  it  impenetrably, 
except  where  a  small  gate  between  the  two  largest  trees  opens  upon 
the  path  or  "alley"  that  terminates  at  the  low  door  of  the  small  white 
house,  which  is  invisible  from  the  road. 

The  path  hardly  seems  to  end  under  the  trelUs  of  the  eastern  door, 
for  another  door  on  the  west  permits  the  eye  a  sudden  vision  of  a 
schooner  sail  passing  on  the  harbor  against  the  purple  western  shore, 
and  in  August  the  evening  sun  shoots  a  beam  straight  through  the 
house,  like  a  gold  needle,  and  one  finds  splashes  of  deep  orange  upon 
gray  trunks  and  branches  far  in  the  wood. 

I  have  never  planted  anything  in  the  wood  but  ferns,  and  as  some 
of  the  ground  is  swampy  they  do  extremely  well  and  look  particularly 
at  home  bending  over  the  mossy  stone  edge  of  an  oval  pool  in  a  little 
glade.  In  Autumn  this  pool  is  intensely  black,  and  when  I  pay  it  a 
morning  visit,  I  often  find  its  glassy  surface  flecked  with  the  scarlet 
and  gold  fallen  leaves  from  the  tupelos  around  it. 

A  double  loggia  of  whitewashed  brick  arches  unites  the  house  with 
the  high  ledge  of  rock,  and  through  this  loggia  and  an  arched  doorway, 
one  can  pass  to  the  west;  to  a  brick  paved  terrace;  to  a  path  leading 
down  by  lawn  and  cedar  clumps  to  the  harbor  and  beach;  or  by  another 
rocky  path  to  the, studio,  which  is  white,  like  the  house,  and  covered 
with  vines. 

An  upper  terrace,  reached  by  a  flight  of  cement  steps,  lies  along  the 
top  of  the  ledge,  on  a  level  with  the  second  story  and  here,  from  the 
little  tea-house  loggia,  at  the  far  end  of  the  terrace,  one  may  look  out 


toward  Spain,  and  watch  the  harbor,  mist-wreathed  or  sail-ridden, 
and  blue  as  the  sky  above  it.  There  is  another  pool  on  this  terrace,  in 
which  the  moon  sometimes  deigns  to  shine,  and  once  a  group  of  white 
lilies  consented  to  reign  here  for  a  season.  A  purple  clematis  hangs 
over  one  corner,  and  two  or  three  dwarf  pines  break  the  line  of  the 
low  cement  wall. 

We  have  not  yet  come  to  the  flowers  in  this  so-called  garden. 
There  are  many  wild  ones.  First,  the  dog-tooth  violets,  then  the  wild 
roses  and  daisies,  and  later,  golden-rod  and  asters.  Otherwise  there 
are  only  two  small  beds  of  roses,  a  long  border  of  phlox,  and  a  bed  of 
hehotrope.  All  these  are  domesticated  along  with  the  vegetable 
garden,  below  the  studio.  Except  the  phlox,  they  are  not  decorative 
but  iQ  their  sheltered  placing  have  a  comfortable  air  of  their  own,  not 
without  charm. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  rose  growers  to  hear  that  from  a 
Lady  Pirrie,  planted  in  June, — I,  the  following  November,  picked  a 
bud  on  a  very  rich  mahogany-colored  stalk,  with  dark  green  leathery 
leaves.  This  bud,  standing  in  a  glass  vase  and  abundant  water, 
opened  until  it  was  six  inches  across;  separate  petals  measuring  three 
inches  each  way.  Its  perfume  and  color  had  all  the  exquisite  majesty 
of  high  birth,  and  in  queenly  state  it  received  the  homage  of  the 
household  and  guests  for  more  than  a  week;  but  its  chief  guardian 
and  servant  had  many  sweet  private  moments  with  it,  changing  the 
light  for  fresh  views  of  its  noble  contours. 


Flowers  that  are  Wild 

E.  B.  BiSSELL 

Years  ago  Harper^s  Magazine  pubHshed  one  of  Peter  Newell's 
humorous  drawings.  Words  can  only  suggest  it:  In  a  corner  of  a 
shady  wood  grew  a  shy  little  plant;  a  goggle-eyed  child  shrinks  back 
from  it  in  horror,  crying,  "I'm  afraid  of  those  flowers;  they  are  wild!" 

Today  all  nature-lovers  are  afraid  for  the  flowers  that  are  wild. 
While  the  cultivated  flower  increases,  the  native  flora  slowly  disap- 
pears. Why  is  it  that  people  who  pretend  to  love  flowers  are  the  wild 
flowers'  greatest  menace?  "To  have  loved  the  wild  rose  and  have 
left  it  on  its  stalk"  shows  self-denial.   Few  persons  practise  it. 

In  California  flowers  are  especially  in  danger.  Travellers  from  cold 
climates  come  to  this  State  to  enjoy  the  early  springtime,  and  finding 
wild  things  blooming  in  abundance  they  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  pick  them.  If  they  do  not  pick  them,  they  can  easily  be 
bought  from  the  Kttle  merchants  offering  their  wares  on  street-corners 
or  by  the  roadside.  During  the  Spring,  bouquets  of  Brodieas,  held  in 
small,  hot  hands,  are  a  common  sight  in  Santa  Barbara. 
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Two  years  ago  I  travelled  a  long  distance  to  see  the  upland  Poppy 
fields  in  the  Cajon  Pass.  As  I  neared  the  canyon,  I  passed  motor 
after  motor  whose  occupants  had  their  arms  fiUed  with  poppies;  the 
snow-capped  mountains  looked  down  on  acres  of  orange  colored 
flowers  which  had  been  driven  over  and  trampled  in  every  direction.  A 
priceless  picture  selfishly  spoiled. 

The  Garden  Club  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Montecito  Wild  Flower 
Committee  is  starting  a  campaign  for  Wild  Flower  Preservation.  Of 
their  detailed  plans  you  wiU  hear  later  on.  Their  first  step  is  to  en- 
hst  the  interest  of  the  Garden  Club  op  America.  It  wishes  each 
member  to  act  as  press  agent  for  this  propaganda: 

"Educate  tourists  to  reahze  that  California  is  the  Nation's 
Garden." 

"The  State's  natural  beauties  must  be  kept  for  ALL  to  enjoy." 

"  Wild  Flowers  must  be  left  to  seed  generously  in  order  to  ensure 
the  next  year's  blooming." 

"Buy  seed  and  raise  your  own  Wild  Flowers." 

We,  as  a  committee  realize  however,  that  we  must  find  our  greatest 
help  at  home;  we  must  teach  children  to  love  and  protect  wild  flowers. 
On  high  authority  we  know  that  "pictures  and  conversation"  are  the 
straight  road  to  a  child's  interest.  It  is  planned  to  give  popular  talks 
illustrated  by  colored  lantern  slides,  and  talks  about  travel,  history, 
biography,  and  romance.  That  last  is  reaUy  the  life-story  of  California 
flora — a  tale  of  adventure.  The  very  plants  and  shrubs  commemorate 
the  names  of  famous  botanists  and  explorers  who  visited  the  Pacific 
coast. 

For  instance,  our  dainty  Inside-Out  flower,  Vancouveria  parviflora, 
recalls  the  old  Enghsh  sea  captain,  George  Vancouver.  In  his  journey 
round  the  world  he  made  several  stops  at  California  ports;  he  went 
forty  miles  once  to  have  a  picnic  under  the  Live-Oaks — perhaps  he 
started  the  fashion!  He  brought  with  him  that  famous  Scotchman, 
Archibald  Menzies,  who  was  looking  for  new  specimens  in  this  new 
world.  And  over  in  Paris,  la  guillotine  was  gathering  the  flower  of 
French  nobihty!   How  long  ago  it  seems. 

David  Douglas,  another  Scotchman,  was  our  first  great  collector  of 
new  genera  and  species.  He  was  modest,  like  the  truly  great.  Most 
of  his  plants  bear  the  names  of  other  botanists  whom  he  honored. 
Our  beloved  Baby  Blue-eyes,  nemophilia  insignia,  was  his  first  dis- 
covery: to  each  newcomer  who  sees  it  today,  it  becomes  again  the 
"lovely  harbinger  of  the  California  Spring."  England  has  called  it  her 
most  precious  annual.  Why  did  I  never  grow  it  in  my  eastern  garden? 
Why  don't  you  grow  it  now  in  yours?  Did  you  know  that  it  was  this 
same  ardent  botanist  who  sent  back  to  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  the  old-fashioned  Musk,  mimulus  moschatus?  I  confess  to 
thinking  that  our  grandmothers  brought  it  from  some  Devonshire 
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garden.  I  never  dreamed,  either,  that  Sutton's  Clarkias  and  Godetias 
harked  back  to  California  for  their  origin.  It  seems  as  if  this  State's 
wild  flower  seeds  furnished  most  of  the  annuals  that  revolutionized 
English  gardening  arrangements  nearly  a  century  ago.  Indeed  one 
never  sees  American  wild  flowers  cultivated  in  England  without  blush- 
ing to  remember  how  little  we  have  made  of  them  in  our  own  plant- 
ing schemes.  Douglas'  own  name  is  linked  with  the  coreopsis  Douglasii 
and  the  Douglas  Fir,  or  Spruce,  pseudofsuga  Douglasii.  He  called  the 
charming  Gilias  after  the  Spanish  collector,  Stephen  Gil.  The  Clarkia 
is  named  for  that  Virginia  gentleman,  William  Clark.  The  golden-yel- 
low Fremontia  blazes  out  the  fame  of  the  pathfinder,  General  Fremont. 
The  Layias  are  in  memory  of  G.  Tradescant  Lay  of  the  Beechy  expedi- 
tion. We  must  not  weary  you  or  the  younger  audience  with  too  much 
history.  We  want  biography  and  romance  to  make  them  desire  the 
facts.  Children  would  be  thrilled  with  the  tale  of  Douglas'  travels;  of 
how  he  discovered  the  seeds  of  the  Sugar  Pine  in  an  Indian's  tobacco 
pouch.  His  search  for  the  tree  and  how  he  ran  away  from  the  Indians 
afterward.  Many  similar  stories  can  be  told  of  his  experience,  but  not 
that  of  his  death.  His  was  too  horrible  a  fate  for  so  devoted  a  plant 
lover. 

Through  Indian  customs,  told  and  illustrated  with  flowers,  children 
will  learn  to  know  the  Syringa,  philadelphus  Gordonianus,  not  for  its 
fragrant  flowers  only,  but  for  the  young  shoots  from  which  the 
Indians  fashioned  their  arrows.  The  uses  Indians  made  of  seed  and 
bulb  and  bark  are  endless — the  soap-yielding  plants  are  an  example. 
The  Amole  is  a  regular  plant  "surprise  package."  This  wonderful 
bulb  sends  up  a  stem  four  or  five  feet  high,  topped  by  white,  purple- 
veined  flowers  which  do  not  open  until  afternoon;  the  broad  basal 
leaves  of  the  plant  help  to  identify  it;  the  Indians  used  the  bulbs' 
coarse  covering  for  brushes;  they  made  a  sort  of  glue  from  the  boiled 
juice;  the  roasted  pulp  served  for  poultices  in  sickness;  and  with  the 
narcotic  property  in  the  fresh  bulbs,  they  used  to  stupefy  fish  when 
they  were  too  lazy  to  hook  or  spear  them;  best  of  all,  this  "package" 
is  rich  in  saponin  and  makes  a  lather  even  in  cold  water.  I  kept  a 
small  boy  busy  one  whole  morning  digging  up  a  variety  of  Pig-weed, 
which  is  a  garden  pest  here,  and  the  secret  of  his  industry  was  that  the 
root  chenopodium  calif ornicum,  rubbed  and  pounded  harshly,  makes 
a  foamy  suds,  which  he  was  collecting  for  bathroom  use! 

A  small  boy,  who  would  be  mildly  interested  in  the  fact  that  the 
Brodieas  are  named  for  an  old  Scotch  flower-lover,  James  Brodie,  will 
be  highly  interested  to  find  that  the  Indians  ate  the  Httle  bulbs  as 
wild  onions;  the  larger  varieties  they  called  their  "Highland  Pota- 
toes." The  manner  in  which  these  bulbs  were  gathered  and  cooked  in 
a  deep  pit  will  appeal  to  the  primitive  instincts  of  the  normal  child. 
But  even  teUing  interesting  stories  will  not  discourage  them  from 
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yanking  up  handfuls  of  Brodieas  to  get  the  price  of  a  movie  ticket. 
To  interest  him  in  an  individual  flower  garden  of  wild  things  would 
be  another  matter,  and  might  gladden  his  eyes  and  pocketbook  at  the 
same  time,  for  he  could  sell  flowers  and  seeds  as  well.  What  better 
commercial  venture  for  a  child  than  to  offer  a  traveller  a  few  blossoms 
of  Tidy-tips,  layia  platyglossa,  with  a  packet  of  seeds  to  take  home  to 
plant?  Of  course  this  means  saving  the  seed  from  the  previous  year's 
planting — it  is  easy  to  do.  I  experimented  last  Spring  in  collecting 
seeds;  a  ten-cent  package  of  phacelia  grandiflora  filled  a  bed  four  feet 
square,  leaving  many  extra  plants  to  give  away;  over  an  ounce  of  seed 
was  gathered  without  pajdng  any  attention  to  what  the  wind  scat- 
tered; this  Spring  there  are  volunteers  all  over  that  part  of  the 
garden.  A  yard  of  table  oilcloth  made  a  damp-proof  collector;  the  seeds 
dropped  or  were  shaken  onto  it  from  time  to  time. 

The  whole  success  of  wild  gardening  rests  with  the  varieties 
you  plant.  Wild  flowers,  like  some  people,  do  not  take  kindly  to  a 
new  environment;  indeed,  many  of  the  wild  things  look  out  of  place 
and  act  it.  I  was  once  rash  enough  to  transplant  to  an  eastern  city 
garden  the  pink  and  white  Ladyslipper,  cypripedium  spectabile;  it 
Kved,  but  I  always  felt  like  apologizing  for  its  presence — it  did  not 
belong  among  urban  plants.  Yet  the  Hepatica  and  Mertensia  bloomed 
in  the  Spring-corner  of  that  garden  and  looked  at  home.  There  are 
wild  flowers  so  accommodating  that  they  will  bloom  anywhere.  It 
is  from  this  group  that  we  plan  to  select  seed  for  the  children's  gar- 
dens. Indeed,  older  gardeners  would  do  well  to  keep  to  the  sturdy 
varieties,  as  one  can  easily  reproduce  conditions  for  certain  kinds  of 
seeds  and  thus  satisfy  the  desire  to  help  perpetuate  our  native  flora. 

Before  coming  to  California  to  live  I  dreamed  of  a  garden  which 
should  commemorate  in  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  the  famous  botanists 
who  had  discovered  them.  In  this  magical  climate,  where  vegeta- 
tion sometimes  outstrips  the  Beanstalk  of  our  youth,  most  things 
seem  possible:  but  a  Redwood  tree  does  not  grow  up  over  night, 
so  my  longing  still  has  only  "the  substance  of  a  dream."  Perhaps 
some  one  else  may  plant  it  if  I  recount  what  beauties  could  be 
there.  Against  a  background  of  Douglas  Firs  and  Sugar  Pines  shall 
blossom  Nuttal's  Dogwood,  more  beautiful  than  our  eastern  variety, 
which  it  resembles,  the  cornus  florida.  Next  to  these  starry  branches 
shall  grow  the  ceanothus  thyrsiflorus  and  its  hybrids,  whose  blossoms 
are  like  wisps  of  blue  sky  caught  on  green  t^vigs.  It  is  much  too  lovely 
a  shrub  to  be  miscalled  a  Lilac;  it  deserves  a  name  aU  its  own,  though 
it  cannot  but  pale  in  glory  before  the  memory  of  those  incomparable 
Lilacs  in  Rochester's  Highland  Park,  It  is  a  first  cousin  of  the  ceano- 
thus Americanus,  the  New  Jersey  Tea,  whose  leaves  our  Revolutionary 
ancestors  drank  as  a  beverage.  Ce-an-o-thus  it  is!  Far  easier  to  pro- 
nounce than  its  discoverer's  name,  which  weighs  down  our  orange 
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Poppy — EschschoUzit  Californica.  In  my  dream-garden  the  fremonita 
Calif ornica  shall  grow  to  its  full  height  of  twenty-five  feet  and  be 
covered  with  the  large  yellow  blossoms  like  the  native  sunshine. 

The  philadelphus  Lewisii  shall  replace  the  eastern  Syringa  and 
smell  as  sweet.  The  Wild  Cherry,  prunus  ilidfolia,  is  another  reality, 
a  joy  all  the  year  in  blossom  and  in  fruit;  Its  glossy,  spiny  leaves  are  a 
substitute  for  holly  wreaths.  The  toyon,  heteromeles  arbutifolia, 
furnishes  red  berries  for  Christmas  decorations;  the  Enghsh  grow  it  as 
a  May-bush  because  it  suggests  when  in  bloom  the  Hawthorn,  to 
which  it  is  related. 

The  Live-Oaks  I  have,  and  under  their  branches  I  shall  plant  all 
the  shade  loving  things.  Clarkia  concinna,  its  rose  pink  petals  the 
deepest  tone  I  Hke  in  a  Summer  garden.  The  gilia  tricolor  is  already 
at  home,  and  is  now  ready  for  its  third  succession  of  plants;  its  lilac 
and  yellow  flowers  harmonize  with  the  yellow  of  the  coreopsis  Doug- 
lasii,  which  loves  the  sim.  The  blue  of  the  nemophila  insignis,  which 
wants  partial  shade,  blends  with  the  pale  yellow  of  the  Cream-cups, 
platystemon  Calif ornicus;  it,  too,  likes  the  sun.  Where  the  hydrant 
drips,  the  Floerkea  Douglasii  will  grow  best;  it  hkes  damp  soil  and 
justifies  its  name  of  "Meadow  Foam."  The  fringed  GiHa  is  an  old 
favorite;  it  will  creep  over  rock-work,  edge  the  steps  to  the  pool  and 
outline  all  the  paths.  Golden  Stars,  hloomeria  aurea,  and  brodiea  capi- 
tata,  shall  live,  hundreds  of  them,  out  in  the  open,  yellow  and  lilac 
and  blue  mingling  toward  the  sunset  gate.  Just  because  our  climate 
will  do  it,  we  grow  in  our  gardens  trees  and  shrubs  and  plants  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  One  can 
never  tell,  perhaps  it  may  be  that  we  yet  shall  find  something  from 
the  waters  under  the  sea.  We  should,  at  any  rate,  find  a  little  space 
to  perpetuate  our  own  flora. 

There  is  a  garden  in  Mission  Canyon  where  the  wild  flowers  feel 
at  home:  its  learned  owner  planned  and  planted  it.  She  sowed  the 
seed  of  trees  whose  branches  now  break  the  skyline  of  the  Mission 
tower.  She  brought  native  shrubs  and  plants  to  grow  here  with  others 
from  afar  whose  habitat  was  the  same.  So  deftly  has  she  mingled  the 
cultivated  with  the  wild,  that  all  seem  of  Nature's  own  planting.  No 
tropic  palms  fan  the  air;  no  exotic  shrubs  mar  the  simplicity  of  the 
rocky  hillside;  delightful  surprises  await  you  at  every  turn:  tall 
Mulleins  from  the  Roman  Campagna;  an  Acanthus  forcing  its  way 
from  between  two  rocks  as  much  at  home  as  in  Greece  itself;  Matilija 
Poppies  too  regal  ever  to  be  called  "wild";  Purple  Lupines,  blue 
Phacelias,  yellow  Lajdas,  white-belled  St)n:ax;  vines  which  climb  up  in- 
to tall  trees  and  hang  their  blossoms  down;  little  creeping  things 
beneath  your  feet;  a  garden,  to  paraphase  another's  words,  "given 
leave  to  be  itseH."  Not  to  know  this  garden  and  its  gracious  owner, 
Mrs.  Oliver,  is  not  to  know  Santa  Barbara. 
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Color  Charts 

Fletcher  Steele 

The  Garden  Club  of  America  has  its  Committee  on  Color 
Charts,  which  means  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  explain  here  how 
desirable  it  would  be  to  have  a  color  standard  which  would  be  ob- 
served by  nurserymen  in  their  catalogs,  gardeners  in  their  gardens, 
and  Horticultural  Societies  in  their  judging  and  description  of  new 
plant  varieties.  We  are  and  must  be  practical  people  during  work- 
ing hours.  It  does  not  help  us  in  arranging  our  flower  combinations 
to  know  that  a  new  Gladiolus  glows  hke  the  aurora  over  the  ice 
fields  of  the  Southern  pole.  That  is  stuff  for  poets  and  our  leisure 
hours.  Bad  as  it  sounds,  we  would  rather  be  told  that  it  is  Ridgway 
5"oo-R.  f.  or  Repertoire  139  (i)  or  any  other  queer  cryptic  sign, 
if  only  we  can  initiate  ourselves  into  the  secret  by  turning  the  pages  of 
a  book. 

The  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  procedure  arises  when  we 
hunt  for  such  a  book.  At  present  there  are  two  possible  charts,  the 
"Repertoire  de  Couleurs,"  published  by  the  Societe  francaise  des 
Chrysanthemistes,  and  the  plates  in  Dr.  Robert  Ridgway's  "Color 
Standards  and  Color  Nomenclature." 

The  Repertoire  (forgive  the  nicknames  in  an  article  sternly  limited 
in  length  by  an  obdurate  editor)  has  advantages  to  which  we  must  give 
due  attention.  It  was  made,  after  long,  careful  experiments  by  ex- 
perts, for  use  in  matching  flower  color.  In  conception  and  execution 
it  was  international  in  scope,  and  hence  we  might  well  hope  for  uni- 
versal adoption  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  confjision  and  disability 
entailed  by  a  recent  most  ungardenlike  event  in  Europe.  As  it  is,  the 
edition  is  exhausted  and  the  book  difficult  to  obtain. 

A  more  serious  objection  is  to  be  found  in  the  method  of  presenta- 
tion. The  colors  are  printed.  Printed  color  that  wiU  not  change  with 
time  and  exposure  to  the  Hght  has  not  yet  been  invented,  and  the 
method  which  was  used  in  the  Repertoire  is  liable  to  marked  varia- 
tions, not  only  from  deterioration  but  even  during  the  process  of  the 
press.  In  other  words,  one  cannot  be  sure  that  a  sheet  of  color  will 
not  change  from  year  to  year,  nor  that  it  is  precisely  like  the  nursery- 
man's corresponding  sheet  in  the  first  place.  To  be  sure  the  difference 
would  be  negligible  in  most  cases.  But  from  time  to  time  it  might 
be  serious,  especially  if  large  and  costly  orders  were  under  considera- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  Repertoire  is  pubHshed  in  awkward  form.  It  comes  in 
two  portfoHos  of  loose  sheets,  which  are  easy  to  distribute  about  the 
garden  but  difficult  to  collect  again.  To  be  sure,  it  is  more  satisfac- 
tory to  have  a  loose  sheet  for  the  actual  mechanics  of  color  matching, 
yet  it  takes  twice  as  long  to  find  the  desired  sheet  in  a  portfolio, 
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especially  after  the  corners  are  crumpled  and  the  edges  bent.  It  can 
be  bound;  but  it  is  heavy  and  two  volumes  are  a  continual  nuisance 
if  one  must  turn  from  one  to  the  other.  With  the  Repertoire,  one  is 
almost  forced  to  do  the  work  in  a  windless,  table-furnished  apart- 
ment, whether  indoors  or  out. 

One  concludes  that  if  the  Repertoire  were  fast,  rehable  color,  if 
it  were  convenient  to  use,  and  if  it  were  easily  obtainable,  it  would  be 
the  best  color  chart  to  use — too  many  ifs. 

Ridgway's  "Color  Standards  and  Color  Nomenclature,"  also,  was 
made  after  long,  careful  experiments.  All  colors  of  the  rainbow  spec- 
trum and  more  are  included  in  shades  and  tints  from  black  to  white. 
But  this  chart  was  not  made  for  gardeners.  It  was  made  more  espe- 
cially for  naturalists.  It  would  seem  that  naturahsts  are  concerned 
with  subdued  tones  and  neutral  grays,  and  that  they  rarely  need  to 
distinguish  the  finer  variations  of  color  near  white,  as  is  necessary  for 
students  of  flowers.  At  any  rate,  the  Ridgway  has  sheet  after  sheet 
that  we  should  never  use  and  lacks  many  finer  shades  that  would  be 
necessary  to  us  in  the  perfect  chart. 

Dr.  Ridgway,  however,  has  made  a  useful  working  basis  for  match- 
ing flower  color.  The  painter  would  not  like  certain  variations  oi 
color  intensity  as  arranged  in  this  chart.  But  his  objections  do  not 
concern  us  except  where  they  relate  to  the  approach  to  yellow  from 
either  orange  or  green.  While  there  is  no  space  to  go  into  scientific 
explanations,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  most  saturated  or  "yellowest" 
yellow  and  the  most  luminous  or  intense  yellow  are  rather  mixed 
up  and,  for  us,  imsatisfactory.  We  need  better  and  more  complete 
scales  of  yellow,  yellow-orange  and  yellow-green. 

The  Ridgway  costs  $10.00  minus  10  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent  to 
members  of  the  Garden  Club  op  America.  There  are  several  thou- 
sand copies  still  to  be  bought,  I  am  told.  In  presentation  it  is  supe- 
rior to  the  Repertoire.  The  colors  have  the  advantage  of  absolute 
uniformity  throughout,  and  are  more  permanent  and  accurate  than 
those  of  the  Repertoire.  The  chart  is  arranged  as  a  hght  book  which 
can  be  comfortably  carried  about  and  the  sheet  wanted  can  be  found 
without  delay.  In  use  it  is  about  as  convenient  as  well  can  be  ex- 
pected. All  in  all,  the  Ridgway  is  much  the  more  practicable  of  the 
two. 

Real  advance  in  the  description  of  flower  color  can  be  made  with 
dihgent  use  of  the  Ridgway,  yet  perhaps  a  more  important  result 
would  be  a  body  of  intelHgent  criticism  by  which  we  could  be  guided 
in  further  progress  along  this  line.  For  I  do  not  beheve  that  we  shall 
be  satisfied  to  let  the  problem  rest  as  it  stands.  The  careful  observer 
will  miss  a  number  of  color  tones,  especially  among  the  Hghter  tints, 
in  the  various  hues  between  red,  orange  and  yellow.  For  it  is  a  curious 
physiological  fact  that  most  of  our  eyes  are  able  to  distinguish  the 
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faintest  shade  of  difference  in  these  colors,  while  considerable  differ- 
ences in  greens,  blues  and  violets  are  almost  imperceptible. 

Although  the  time  has  not  come  to  advise  about  the  next  step,  I 
would  like  to  propose  that  Club  Members  using  the  chart  should 
keep  in  mind  the  possibility  of  supplementing  the  Ridgway  with 
further  color  scales  which,  in  combination,  would  make  a  complete 
chart  for  garden  use.  Obviously  the  cost  of  such  an  undertaking  would 
be  far  less  than  to  hire  experts  to  begin  again  at  the  beginning,  and  it 
seems  more  sensible  when  one  remembers  that  the  Ridgway  chart 
is  well  adapted  to  our  needs  as  far  as  it  goes.  In  so  doing  the  headway 
toward  standardizing  color  which  the  Ridgway  chart  has  gained  among 
scientists  would  not  be  lost;  the  Garden  Club  of  America  could 
afford  to  throw  the  weight  of  its  prestige  on  the  Ridgway  as  the 
official  standard,  which  would  soon  bring  round  the  nurserymen  in 
whom  we  are  particularly  interested;  and  at  the  same  time  it  could 
encourage  and  even  support  the  effort  to  make  a  supplementary 
chart  in  due  course,  with  the  full  realization  that  no  time  and  work 
was  being  lost.  It  is  probable  that  any  such  supplementary  chart 
could  be  made  fairly  complete  in  itself.  And  as  it  need  by  no  means 
be  such  an  ambitious  undertaking  as  the  Ridgway,  it  could  sell  for  a 
much  lower  price  and  thus  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Meantime  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America  will  purchase  and  use  Dr.  Ridgway 's 
"Color  Standards  and  Color  Nomenclature."  In  case  individuals  do 
not  care  to  buy  the  book,  is  it  not  possible  for  the  Member  Clubs  to 
get  a  copy  which  could  be  sent  around  like  any  circulating  club  book? 
If  each  person  will  then  make  careful  notes  of  flower  color,  I  can 
easily  imagine  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  club  meeting  devoted 
to  comparing  notes,  which  should  all  be  carefully  preserved  with  the 
criticisms  for  the  information  of  the  Committee  on  Color  Charts  of 
the  Garden  Club  of  America. 

Lastly,  it  is  quite  within  the  realm  of  the  possible  that  we  may 
learn  in  this  way  as  is  possible  in  no  other,  the  answer  to  the  question 
that  we  often  put  to  ourselves  when  visiting  distant  gardens  in 
America  or  Europe,  "That  flower  is  not  at  all  the  same  color  in  my 
garden.  What  is  the  matter?"  If  we  can  determine  that  flowers  tend 
definitely  to  known  variations  of  color  in  different  localities  and 
climates,  we  shall  not  only  help  ourselves  but  possibly  prove  that 
amateur  gardeners  at  need  can  put  scientists  to  shame. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  sale  of  "Color  Charts  and  Color  Nomenclature,"  by  Dr.  Robert  Ridgway, 
should  be  addressed  to  Fletcher  Steele,  Chairman,  Color  Chart  Committee,  Garden  Club  of  America 
7  Water  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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The  Delectable  Esculent! 

Louise  S.  Hubbard 

I  inherited  a  deep  interest  in  Asparagus  from  an  uncle  who  grew 
hundreds  of  acres  of  it  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  I  acquired  an 
insatiable  appetite  for  it  as  a  child  in  Argenteuil,  insatiable  indeed, 
because  I  cannot  remember  that  even  there  I  ever  had  enough ;  but  it 
was  the  article  in  Bailey's  Encyclopedia  that  determined  me  to  gather 
together  all  the  information  I  could  find  on  the  history,  cultivation, 
and  I  might  say  the  human  interest  of  asparagus. 

If,  as  Mr.  Bailey  says,  "asparagus  is  a  rugged  plant  that  will 
thrive  in  any  soil,"  and  that  when  it  grows  where  you  don't  want  it 
"will  form  such  a  network  of  roots  that  all  the  strength  of  a  good  team 
wiU  be  insufficient  to  pull  it  out,"  why  has  my  own  suburban  bed 
failed  to  produce  so  lavishly  that  I  must  still  resort  to  the  shameful 
practice  of  supplementing  each  dish  with  a  bunch  from  the  huckster? 
If  (again  I  quote  Mr.  Bailey)  ''one  may  find  thrifty  plants  along  the 
fence  rows,  or  strong  stalks  pushing  up  through  stone  heaps,"  why 
is  there  no  inspired  Johnny-Appleseed  who  wiU  dedicate  his  wander- 
ings to  asparagus?  For  many  years  all  authorities,  including  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  have  urged  the  planting  of  asparagus,  and 
assured  the  grower  of  great  financial  returns,  yet  there  is  so  Httle  in 
the  market  that  I  must  pay  as  much  for  a  mess  of  asparagus  in  season 
as  for  green  peas  in  January. 

Aside  from  such  obvious  and  elementary  directions  as  that  it 
should  not  be  planted  in  standing  water,  and  that  it  should  be  kept 
free  from  weeds,  I  can  find  only  one  point  on  which  all  authorities  are 
in  complete  and  emphatic  agreement,  and  that  is  that  the  planting 
of  one-year-old  roots  is  more  profitable  than  the  planting  of  roots  of 
any  other  age.  In  the  most  complete  work  on  asparagus  to  which  I 
have  had  access,  a  monograph  by  Leboeuf,  the  greatest  emphasis  is 
laid  on  this  point:  "Though  of  course  one  would  choose  the  larger  and 
thriftier  plants,  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that  the  smaller 
and  weaker  of  the  one-year-old  plants  set  in  the  beds  with  the  best 
possible  two-year-old  plants  will  in  three  years'  time  have  far  out- 
stripped the  two-year-old  plants  in  vigor,  size  of  sprouts  and  produc- 
tiveness." The  following  experiment  was  made  by  Leboeuf :  Twelve 
plants  each  of  one,  two,  and  three-year-old  plants  were  planted  side 
by  side  in  the  same  soil,  and  given  the  same  treatment;  at  the  end  of 
three  years  they  yielded  as  follows:  from  the  three-year-old  roots, 
2^  pounds;  from  the  two-year-old  plants,  3^  pounds,  and  from  the 
one-year-old  plants,  7  pounds.  Or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  at  the  first 
cutting,  or  three  years  after  being  set  in  the  permanent  bed,  plants 
that  were  one  year  old  when  set  out  yielded  twice  as  much  as  plants 
that  were  two  years  old  when  set  out,  and  nearly  three  times  as  much 
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as  plants  that  were  three  years  old  when  set  out.  Various  authorities 
attribute  the  above  to  various  causes:  the  more  rapid  degeneration 
of  the  older  roots  when  exposed  to  the  air,  the  fact  that  they  may  not 
have  received  the  intensive  cultivation  that  they  require  while  waiting 
for  their  permanent  quarters,  and  the  injury  the  older  roots  may 
receive  in  transplanting  due  to  their  curious  manner  of  growing  a  new 
crown  on  top  of  the  old  every  year. 

One  is  urged  to  grow  one's  own  plants  from  seed,  because  even  the 
one-year-old  plants  suffer  greatly  by  being  exposed  to  the  air  for  a 
short  time;  and  how  much  greater  must  be  the  shock  when  they  come 
from  a  long  distance,  or,  far  worse,  when  they  are  dug  in  the  Autumn 
and  kept  in  storage  until  Spring.  The  plants  for  the  first  bed  I  planted, 
though  bought  of  a  good  seedsman,  came  to  me  covered  with  a  fine 
mold,  certainly  one  of  the  reasons  why  that  bed  was  not  satisfactory. 
Another  reason  for  growing  one's  own  plants  is  suggested  by  Handy. 
I  quote:  "it  is  extremely  difficult  for  any  one  not  an  expert  to  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  between  a  strong,  well-grown  one-year-old 
plant  and  a  small  and  stunted  two-year-old  plant,  the  leftover  of 
last  year's  supply,  left  unmanured  and  imcultivated  the  second  sea- 
son, that  development  might  be  retarded."  My  own  reason  for  advo- 
cating growing  one's  own  plants  from  seed  is  that  the  roots  from  the 
seed-bed  retain  their  normal  direction  and  position,  which. is  that  of 
the  ribs  of  an  open  umbrella;  the  roots  you  buy  have  necessarily  been 
drawn  together  like  a  closed  umbrella,  and  unless  one  is  f  amihar  with 
their  normal  habit  of  growth,  one  is  apt  to  plant  them  incorrectly. 

The  spacing  of  the  plants  is  a  wide  field  for  argtmient,  there  being 
a  difference  of  some  4  feet  between  the  authorities.  The  three  Ger- 
mans advocate  4>^,  4,  and  5  feet  between  the  rows,  and  3^^  and 
3  between  the  plants  in  the  rows.  Of  the  French  authorities,  Vilmorin 
advocates  5  feet  between  the  rows,  and  4  feet  between  the  plants,  and 
says,  "If  exhibition  asparagus  is  desired  the  above  spaces  should  be 
doubled."  Leboeuf,  the  great  French  authority,  says:  "In  my  own 
bed  I  have  adopted  a  uniform  distance  of  4  feet  between  the  rows,  and 
the  plants  3>^  feet  apart.  Crowded  asparagus  produces  late  and 
small  crops  of  inferior  quality  and  appearance."  In  my  uncle's  field 
the  rows  were  6  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  4  feet  apart,  but  he  special- 
ized in  very  large  sprouts,  having  the  distinction  of  supplying  one  of 
the  New  York  clubs  with  asparagus  that  ran  six  and  seven  spears  to 
the  can.  "But,"  said  he,  "what's  the  use  of  raising  the  most  wonder- 
ful asparagus  in  the  world,  and  then  having  to  read,  way  back  in 
PUny,  that  his  sprouts  were  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  weighed  three 
to  the  pound!  I  tell  you  a  classic  education  is  a  mistake!" 

An  EngHsh  gardener  with  whom  I  have  worked  planted  his 
asparagus  18  inches  apart  in  three  long  rows,  the  three  rows  occupy- 
ing only  4  feet.   In  the  spring  he  enclosed  the  whole  bed  with  12-inch 
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boards  and  filled  the  enclosure  with  thoroughly  rotted  manure  to  a 
depth  of  12  inches.  He  cut  very  good  stalks  during  a  long  period,  but 
told  me  that  where  he  had  more  room  he  would  plant  at  least  twice  as 
far  apart,  as  the  life  of  a  closely  planted  bed  was  short,  and  the  cost 
in  fertihzer  very  great.  Leboeuf  says:  "No  advantage  is  gained  by 
close  planting,  as  it  has  been  proved  by  Goschke  and  Binz  in  widely 
separated  districts  in  Germany,  and  by  me  in  France,  that  the  weight 
of  the  crop  cut  is  the  same,  if  fertilization  and  cultivation  are  the  same, 
whether  the  plants  are  set  close  or  far  apart.  The  greatest  difference 
exists,  however,  in  the  size  of  the  stalks  and  the  longevity  of  the  bed. 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect  to  cut  stalks  of  the  first  quality  for  twenty 
years  from  a  bed  where  the  plants  are  set  from  4  to  5  feet  apart,  closer 
planting  quickly  degenerates  the  plants,  and  in  ten  years  at  most 
they  have  reverted  to  their  original  size  of  goose-quills." 

The  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  Asparagus 
Culture,  Bulletin  No.  61,  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  contains 
definite  and  valuable  information  on  every  phase  of  asparagus  grow- 
ing. I  am  only  trying  to  emphasize  a  point  here  and  there,  for  I  find 
that  any  one  so  thoroughly  famihar  with  his  subject  that  he  can  write 
so  informing  a  bulletin  is  apt  to  forget  that  to  many  of  us  who  have 
jogged  along  in  the  old  way  some  of  his  commonplaces  are  starthng 
indeed,  and  require  much  emphasis  to  penetrate  through  the  fog  of 
tradition,  superstition  and  ignorance  in  which  I,  for  one,  planted  my 
first  asparagus  bed.  Many  years  ago  there  was  a  most  charming 
story,  published,  I  think,  in  Harpers,  of  the  planting  of  an  asparagus 
bed  near  Baltimore.  The  roots  were  brought  from  France  by  some 
intrepid  Colonial,  and  an  amusing  negro  love-story  was  woven  into 
the  making  of  the  bed.  I  remember  the  description  of  the  great 
excavation,  and  the  lining  of  the  sides  and  bottom  with  oyster-shells, 
carefully  laid  one  over  the  other,  "For,"  said  the  diary  around  which 
the  story  was  written,  "it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  these  strange 
plants  are  native  to  our  antipodes,  and  if  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do 
so,  will  return  to  their  home  rather  than  grow  for  us."  To  prevent  so 
extraordinary  a  migration,  the  mistress  of  this  early  American  garden 
insisted  that  her  slave  lay  shell  over  shell  so  that  not  the  smallest 
loophole  be  left  for  escape.  She  found  great  difficulty  in  impressing 
the  slave  with  the  necessity  for  such  accurate  matching  of  the  shells, 
until,  finding  the  sun  warm,  she  sent  for  her  young  maid  to  fan  her. 
So  startling  an  efifect  did  the  maid's  coming  have  on  the  energy  dis- 
played by  the  man,  that  she  says,  "Though  a  cool  breeze  sprang  up, 
I  continued  to  have  her  ply  her  fan  until  the  shells  were  all  laid." 
Alas,  having  no  slave  and  no  maid  to  fan  me,  with  my  own  hands  I 
carefully  fitted,  over  the  bottom  of  the  first  bed  I  made,  broken  brick, 
flower-pots,  and  so  forth,  and  I  defy  any  asparagus  ever  to  get  back 
to  its  native  heath  through  the  bottom  of  that  bed !  Perhaps  I  knew 
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that  it  would  not  try,  but  so  firmly  was  the  superstition  rooted  in  my 
race  that  I  wasn't  going  to  take  any  chances. 

And  today,  without  pages  of  argument  to  combat  a  superstition 
as  old  as  asparagus  itself,  we  are  told  that  a  deep  plowing,  preferably 
in  the  fall,  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  making  of  an  asparagus  bed ! 
It  is  what  you  put  on  the  bed,  not  what  you  put  under  it,  that  matters! 
And  it  is  not  during  the  three-year  period  that  it  is  estabUshing  itself 
that  it  needs  the  tons  of  manure  we  used  to  put  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bed,  but  when  we  begin  to  cut  it,  and  so  make  heavy  demands  on  the 
vitaUty  of  the  plant,  that  it  needs  the  fertilizing.  Like  us,  it  wants 
what  it  wants  when  it  wants  it!  The  most  important  time  for  the  fer- 
tilizing of  the  plants  is  the  last  four  weeks  of  the  cutting,  and  the  four 
weeks  after  cutting  is  stopped.  It  is  then,  and  not  in  September  and 
October,  as  we  used  to  think,  that  the  crowns  and  buds  for  the  next 
year  are  made;  and  the  plants  are  nearly  dormant  in  the  fall,  so  that 
any  fertilizer  applied  in  the  fall  will  only  benefit  the  crop  of  the  second 
season  later,  not  the  crop  of  the  following  spring.  Salt,  which  was  an 
article  of  faith  in  the  fertiUzing  of  the  asparagus  beds  of  my  childhood, 
is  not  even  mentioned  by  four  of  my  authorities,  and  by  the  others  is 
mentioned  only  to  be  dismissed  as  useless.  It  does  no  harm,  is  the 
best  that  can  be  said  for  it.  Asparagus  is  native  to  the  salt  marshes 
along  the  seacoast  of  southern  Europe,  as  well  as  on  the  hills  of  Greece, 
and,  strangely  enough,  crosses  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  and  is 
occasionally  found  wild  in  England.  What  to  me  is  the  most  startling 
departure  in  the  new  culture  of  asparagus  I  have  saved  for  the  last. 
It  is  the  depth  at  which  it  should  be  planted,  and  the  fact  that  the 
crowns  must  be  near  the  surface  in  winter,  that  they  may  benefit  from 
the  action  of  the  frost,  and  that  they  may  receive  the  greatest  amount 
of  spring  sunshine.  Of  the  books  I  have  consulted,  and  the  authorities 
to  whom  they  refer,  the  majority  give  3  inches  as  the  proper  depth  at 
which  to  keep  the  crowns.  Two  give  2  inches,  and  only  where  the  soil 
is  extremely  light  sand  do  any  advise  deeper  planting.  When  the  warm 
spring  sun  has  started  the  crowns,  the  plants  should  be  covered  with 
some  light,  loose  soil  into  which  the  sun's  warmth  can  easily  penetrate, 
and  that  will  offer  no  discouraging  resistance  to  the  sprouts.  The 
covering  should  be  not  less  than  4  inches  deep,  and  not  more  than  12, 
depending  on  the  kind  and  color  of  asparagus  you  prefer.  The  more 
well  rotted  manure  you  can  use  for  this  covering  the  better  for  the 
bed.  When  the  matured  stalks  are  cut  down  in  the  fall,  all  covering 
above  the  crown  in  excess  of  the  desired  3  inches  should  be  raked  off 
the  beds,  and  left  to  one  side,  to  be  used  in  the  spring  to  cover  the 
plants.  Vilmorin  suggests  that  about  2  feet  of  the  old  stalks  be  left 
standing  in  the  beds  to  mark  the  crowns,  so  that  one  niay  know  where 
to  look  for  signs  of  Ufe  in  the  early  spring,  and  that  one  may  know 
where  to  hill  up  the  plants  if  one  wants  especially  white  stalks.  Do  not 
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leave  less  than  i8  inches  standing,  as  it  is  as  stiff  as  bamboo,  and 
unless  taU  enough  to  avoid,  will  give  you  many  an  ugly  scratch. 

It  is  one  of  the  Frenchmen  who  says,  "While  there  are  soils 
especially  adapted  to  the  culture  of  asparagus,  there  are  none  in  which 
it  will  not  grow,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  finest  asparagus  grows 
near  the  largest  cities."  Therefore  it  is  only  a  question  of  intelHgent 
cultivation. 

National  Conference  on  Parks 

O.  Van  Wyck,  Jr. 

National  organization  of  disinterested  persons  determined  to 
arouse  the  country  to  the  need  of  creating  more  parks  and  preserving 
those  already  in  existence  was  effected  in  Des  Moines,  January  lo, 
II,  12,  1921,  at  the  first  National  Conference  on  Parks. 

For  the  first  time  since  park  creation  became  a  pubhc  question,  a 
comprehensive  national  program  was  outHned,  in  effect  a  "con- 
servation bin  of  rights,"  which  will  guide  future  efforts  to  preserve 
the  fast-disappearing  wild  life  and  beauty  spots  of  the  country. 

Facts,  rather  than  phrases,  dominated  the  proceedings  and  there- 
in lay  the  reason  for  the  impetus  given  the  conservation  movement. 
And  just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  it  should  be  set  forth  here  that 
much  of  the  success  of  the  conference,  forerunner  of  annual  meetings 
which  should  accomplish  great  things,  belongs  to  members  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America,  No.  i  .  The  tireless  work  of  Mrs.  Francis  C. 
Farwell,  of  Chicago,  in  the  trying  days  of  organization,  was  largely 
responsible  for  making  reaUty  out  of  what  had  been  only  an  idea, 
and  her  original  proposal  for  a  National  Conservation  Day,  already 
endorsed  by  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  No.  i,  and  the  National 
Park  Service,  was  adopted  enthusiastically  by  the  Conference. 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  of  Chicago,  is  another  active  worker 
in  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  No.  i,  to  whom  the  Conference  is  in- 
debted, both  for  her  aid  in  the  preliminary  organization  and  her 
effective  presentation  of  a  resolution  for  National  Conservation  Day. 
The  counsel  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  the  other  Garden  Club  mem- 
bers present  assisted  materially  in  shaping  the  results  of  the  meeting. 

The  type  of  the  delegate,  rather  than  his  numbers,  determined 
the  character  of  the  Conference.  Twenty-five  states  were  represented, 
from  coast  to  coast. 

There  were  many  interesting  entertainment  features.  A  nature- 
study  program  such  as  occurs  daily  in  Yosemite  National  Park;  a 
reproduction  of  "Bird  Conversation,"  and  five  illustrated  addresses 
were  given. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  assembled  the  most  complete 
and  authoritative  information  on  park  conditions  in  the  country 
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ever  gotten  together,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  have  the 
record  printed  so  as  to  make  it  available  to  all  at  a  nominal  price. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference  follow: 

"The  National  Conference  on  Parks,  assembled  in  Des  Moines, 
January,  192 1,  upon  the  call  of  the  Governor  of  Iowa,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  in  co-operation  with 
the  National  Park  Service,  declares  its  belief: 

"i.  That  public  parks,  local,  county,  state  and  national,  are 
necessary  for  the  best  development  of  patriotism,  of  efficient  manhood 
and  womanhood,  and  of  business  and  civic  life  in  the  United  States. 

"  2.  That  such  parks  should  include  not  only  ample  and  organized 
provision  for  recreation,  but  also  for  the  preservation  in  their  natural 
state  of  liberal  areas  embracing  the  varied  types  of  prairie,  forest, 
lake,  river  and  mountain  scenery  of  America,  as  well  as  the  natural 
wonders  that  distinguish  our  country. 

''3.  It  is  incumbent  upon  our  governments,  local,  county,  state 
and  national,  to  continue  to  acquire  sites  suitable  for  recreation  and 
the  preservation  of  wild  life,  until  eventually  there  shall  be  public 
parks  within  easy  access  of  all  the  people  of  our  nation.  "To  facili- 
tate such  acquirement  we  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  special 
committee  to  study  the  park  laws  of  the  several  states  and  to  confer 
with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  model  drafts. 

"4.  That  this  Conference,  recognizing  the  fundamental  value  of 
forest  recreation,  recommends  the  estabHshment  of  further  national, 
state,  county  and  municipal  forests,  and  that  the  recreational  use  of 
such  areas  be  correlated  with  similar  activities  in  other  public-owned 
areas. 

"  5.  That  either  as  public  parks  or  monuments,  important  historic 
sites  and  trails  (both  Indian  and  Colonial)  should  be  preserved, 
marked  and  maintained  for  the  instruction  and  inspiration  of  this  and 
future  generations. 

"  6.  That  all  pubUc  parks,  already  acquired  or  later  to  be  set  aside, 
shall  be  considered  as  forever  dedicated  to  the  people  and  shall  be  held 
inviolate  from  commercial  use  and  private  gain. 

"7.  That  the  creation  of  a  sentiment  favorable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  wild  life,  without  as  well  as  within  our  parks,  is  one  of  the 
great  duties  of  our  generation,  and  that  the  establishment  of  a  Con- 
servation Day,  State  or  National,  may  be  one  of  the  surest  means  of 
developing  such  sentiment. 

"8.  That  it  is  important  to  develop  a  great  system  of  Inter-city, 
Inter-state  and  National  Park  Highways;  along  these  and  other 
routes  of  travel  it  is  desirable  to  protect  wild  life,  especially  trees  and 
wild  flowers,  and  to  restore  such  life  wherever  it  has  been  despoiled. 
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It  is  particularly  desirable  to  preserve  large  and  characteristic  trees 
along  the  highways  to  serve  as  memorials  of  the  past. 

"9.  That,  as  a  means  of  cementing  all  Park  interests  into  a  har- 
monious whole  and  to  provide  for  further  conference  and  exchange 
of  ideas,  this  body  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  poHcy  of  an  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  character  and  recommends  in  particular  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  second  Conference  on  Parks  in  1922;  in  pursuance  of  this 
object  it  also  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  committee  which 
shall  have  power  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  this  second 
Conference. 

"  ID.  This  body  expresses  the  hope  that  a  way  may  be  found  to 
publish  the  proceedings  of  this  First  National  Conference  on  Parks, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
on  publication. 

"11.  This  Conference  hereby  expresses  its  grateful  appreciation 
of  their  services  to  all  who  have  made  this  Conference  possible." 

Our  National  Park  and  Monument  System 

Stephen  T.  Mather 

Director  of  the  Work  of  the  National  Park  Servic  •  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior 

Can  you  name  a  national  park?  If  this  question  were  asked  in 
nearly  any  gathering  of  adults  or  school  children  in  the  United  States, 
undoubtedly  90  per  cent  of  the  answers  would  be  Yellowstone.  But 
how  many  of  those  could  name  more  than  three  other  national  parks? 
Yet  there  are  nineteen  national  parks  in  our  park  system,  seventeen 
in  the  United  States  proper,  one  in  Alaska  and  one  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Few  persons  are  aware  that  Congress  in  creating  the  National 
Park  Service,  has  estabhshed  the  principle  of  National  Park  conserva- 
tion in  prescribing  its  duties — "to  promote  and  regulate  the  use  of 
the  Federal  areas  known  as  national  parks,  monuments  and  reserva- 
tions, by  such  means  and  measures  as  conform  to  their  fundamental 
purpose,  which  is  to  conserve  the  scenery  and  national  and  historic 
objects  and  the  wild  life  therein  and  to  provide  for  the  same  in  such 
manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the 
enjoyment  of  future  generations." 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Park  Service  thirty-seven  national 
reservations,  sixteen  parks  and  twenty-one  national  monuments  came 
under  its  control,  so  that  today  our  national  park  system  is  comprised 
of  nineteen  national  parks  and  twenty-four  national  monvmients. 

In  191 6  there  were  356,097  visitors  to  our  national  parks;  during 
the  season  of  1920  the  total  of  1,058,455  visitors  shows  a  healthy  and 
substantial  growth  of  tourist  travel  in  America. 
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Each  park  has  a  distinct  personality  and  each  is  a  wild  game 
sanctuary.  The  nineteen  parks  chronologically  in  order  of  their 
creation  are:  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Arkansas;  Yellowstone, 
Wyoming;  Sequoia,  Yosemite  and  General  Grant,  California;  Mount 
Rainier,  Washington;  Crater  Lake,  Oregon;  Wind  Cave,  South 
Dakota;  Piatt,  Oklahoma;  Sullys  Hill,  North  Dakota;  Mesa  Verde, 
Colorado;  Glacier,  Montana;  Rocky  Mountain,  Colorado;  Hawaii, 
Hawaiian  Islands;  Lassen  Volcanic,  California;  Mount  McKinley, 
Alaska;  Grand  Canyon,  Arizona;  Lafayette,  Maine;  and  Zion,  Utah. 

Every  opportunity  is  to  be  afforded  the  public  to  enjoy  these 
parks  in  the  manner  that  best  satisfies  the  individual  taste.  Auto- 
mobiles and  motorcycles  are  permitted  where  roads  are  available, 
and  new  and  additional  roads  will  be  built  as  funds  are  provided. 
In  all  improvement  work,  particular  attention  wiU  be  devoted  to 
harmonizing  these  improvements  with  the  landscape.  To  this  end, 
trained  landscape  engineers  are  employed.  All  outdoor  sports  are 
heartily  endorsed  and  aided  wherever  possible.  The  educational, 
as  well  as  the  recreational,  use  of  both  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments is  encouraged  in  every  practical  way:  universities  and 
high-school  classes  in  natural  science  find  unlimited  opportunities 
to  pursue  their  vacation-period  studies.  Last  year  in  Yosemite 
National  Park  a  free  nature  guide  service  was  provided,  which  met 
with  instantaneous  and  popular  success.  Museums  containing  spec- 
imens of  wild  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  and  mounted  animals,  birds, 
fish  native  to  the  park,  and  other  exhibits  of  this  character  have  al- 
ready been  established  in  a  few  of  the  parks. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Service  to  provide  comfortable,  low-priced 
pubHc  camps  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists,  maintained  by  author- 
ized operators.  As  the  motorist  is  coming  to  the  national  parks  in 
rapidly  increasing  numbers  a  system  of  free  camp  grounds  is  being 
developed  where  the  motorist  may  camp  out  with  his  own  equipment. 
These  grounds  have  adequate  water  and  sanitation  facihties.  A  new 
feature  which  is  planned  for  the  free  camp  grounds  is  that  of  combined 
Ranger  Stations  and  Community  Centers,  where  tourists  can  obtain 
reliable  information  concerning  the  natural  features  of  the  parks  and 
where  they  can  assemble  during  inclement  weather. 

Greater  protection  of  our  wild  animal  and  bird  life  can  be  accom- 
plished through  closer  co-operation  of  both  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, and  of  our  citizens.  All  parks  created  should  be  wild  Ufa 
sancturies.  Wild  flowers  and  shrubs  and  trees  would  be  protected 
because  of  individual,  local,  State  and  National  pride  in  ownership, 
and  the  great  lessons  of  conservation  will  be  more  easily  learned 
through  possession  of  the  best  our  country  offers  in  its  scenery. 
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State  Parks  and  Forests  in  Connecticut 

Alain  C.  White 

The  keynote  of  the  State  Parks  in  Connecticut  is  their  variety, 
and  their  importance  Hes  in  their  being  part  of  a  general  plan  which 
has  been  slowly  developing  since  the  formation  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sion in  1 91 3.  The  needs  of  a  small  state  are  for  comparatively  many 
small  parks  preserving  different  natural  features  and  illustrating 
different  natural  characteristics.  While  the  Connecticut  system  is 
still  in  its  beginnings,  the  difference  between  it  and  the  New  York 
plan  is  instructive.  New  York  already  has  7  per  cent  of  its  acreage 
in  parks,  some  39  in  number,  a  single  one  of  which,  the  great  Adiron- 
dacks  Preserve,  includes  1,500,000  acreas,  or  haff  the  area  of  the  whole 
state  of  Connecticut.  Connecticut,  on  the  other  hand,  now  has  only 
9,000  acres  in  her  state  parks  and  forests  combined,  less  than  Mount 
Greylock  Park  in  Massachusetts;  but  these  9,000  acres  form  not  less 
than  24  Parks,  not  to  speak  of  the  four  Forests  and  the  Historical 
reservations  of  Israel  Putnam  Memorial  Camp  and  Fort  Griswold, 
which  are  administered  by  State  Commissions  separate  from  the 
Park  Commission.  If  Connecticut  were  developing  its  parks  on  the 
New  York  scale,  it  should  have  only  two  parks,  each  of  100,000  acres! 

The  state  park  problem  of  a  small  state,  then,  is  to  make  a  full 
survey  of  even  the  smallest  opportunities  in  each  county,  studying 
every  lake,  every  view-affording  mountain  summit,  every  river,  the 
shore  line,  the  remaining  stands  of  fine  timber,  and  consulting  alike 
the  needs  of  the  different  elements  of  the  population,  from  the  motorist 
who  wishes  to  lunch  by  the  wayside  of  the  principal  highways  to  the 
tramper  who  asks  for  a  trail  down  the  curious  trap-rock  ridges  west 
of  the  Connecticut  river;  while  the  state  forest  problem  is  to  develop 
in  each  county  at  least  one  forest  large  enough  to  be  commercially 
sustaining  and  to  serve  as  a  local  example  of  the  needs  and  methods 
of  forestry. 

While  the  Connecticut  system  is  stiU  in  its  beginnings,  awaiting 
more  liberal  legislative  support  before  it  can  grow  to  a  complete 
realization  of  the  Commission's  plans,  the  choice  of  park  sites  is 
already  representative. 

The  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  with  its  uplands  and  salt  mead- 
ows, is  represented  by  Hanamonasset  Beach  (in  Madison),  552  acres. 
This  is  already  the  most  popular  of  the  state  parks,  though  only  open 
within  the  year.  Its  mile  of  fine  swimming  beach  was  visited  by  as 
many  as  6,000  visitors  on  a  single  Sunday  of  the  summer.  Sherwood 
Island  (Westport),  30  acres,  is  another  shore  park,  as  yet  unde- 
veloped. 

There  are  three  parks  on  the  Connecticut  River,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  Hurd  Park  (East  Hampton),  455  acres. 
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The  lakes  of  the  state  have  not  yet  been  adequately  represented 
in  the  system,  partly  because  of  the  high  value  of  lands.  The  one  best 
represented  is  Lake  Waramaug  (Kent),  75  acres;  and  there  is  another 
beautiful  region  on  Black  Pond  (Middlefield),  100  acres,  in  the  trap- 
rock  belt. 

Waterfalls  are  splendidly  featured  by  two  of  the  finest  in  the  state. 
These  are  Kent  Falls  (Kent),  219  acres,  in  the  region  of  Stockbridge 
Limestone,  and  the  Devil's  Hopyard  (East  Haddam),  860  acres,  in 
the  Scotland  Schist. 

Brooks  are  nimierous  throughout  the  state,  and  some  lovely 
ones  run  through  half  a  dozen  of  the  parks:  Mashamoquet  Brook 
(Pomfret),  12  acres;  Macedonia  Brook  (Kent),  1701  acres;  Warton 
Brook  (North  Haven  and  Wallingford),  50  acres;  Buttonball  Brook 
(Chaplin),  135  acres;  to  mention  only  the  more  important. 

The  mountaintops  already  appear  to  good  advantage  also.  Mount 
Tom  (Litchfield,  Morris  and  Washington),  219  acres,  on  which  an 
important  Boy  Scout  Camp  is  being  developed;  Mount  Bushnell 
(Washington),  84  acres,  with  a  splendid  view  of  Lake  Waramaug; 
Haystack  (Norfolk),  i  acre;  Ivy  Mountain  (Goshen),  50  acres; 
Mohawk  Mountain  (Cornwall),  5  acres;  Great  Hill  (East  Hampton 
and  Portland),  10  acres;  West  Peak  (Meriden  and  Southington),  181 
acres;  and  Wooster  Mountain  (Danbury),  100  acres.  Only  the  first 
two  of  these  have  towers  at  present. 

Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Park  Commission  is  supple- 
menting the  work  of  the  other  historical  commissions  already  men- 
tioned by  securing  historical  points,  the  first  Park  of  this  character 
being  the  Nathaniel  Lyon  Memorial  (Eastford),  60  acres. 

Equally  important  to  the  state  with  the  varied  opportunities  for 
recreation,  camping,  motoring,  boating,  swimming,  climbing,  fishing, 
are  those  offered  by  so  varied  a  park  system  for  conservation.  Here 
are  brooks  and  especially  two  beautiful  waterfalls  saved  for  posterity 
from  any  commercial  disfigurement.  Here  are  some  of  the  few  fine 
remaining  stands  of  old  trees  left  in  a  much  denuded  State.  The 
cause  of  game  and  birds  is  beginning  to  receive  attention:  hunting  is 
not  allowed  and  the  largest  of  the  parks  in  area,  Macedonia  Brook,  is 
patrolled.  Other  parks  will  have  permanent  keepers  as  soon  as  the 
funds  allowed  for  maintenance  permit.  The  cause  of  the  wild  flowers 
will  also  not  be  neglected,  as  soon  as  the  increase  in  visitors  makes 
restrictions  necessary;  for  the  present  the  Commission  pursues  the 
policy  of  making  the  fewest  possible  number  of  prohibitions. 
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The  American  Iris  Society 

Mary  Helen  Wingate  Lloyd 

Nearly  a  year  ago  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Lee  R.  Bonne- 
witz,  Mr.  James  Boyd,  Mr.  W.  F.  Christman,  Mr.  H.  A.  Gleason, 
Mrs.  Francis  King,  Mr.  B.  Y.  Morrison,  Miss  Grace  Sturdevant,  and 
Mr.  John  C.  Wister  called  together  a  group  of  professional  and  ama- 
teur growers  interested  in  the  development  of  Iris,  to  discuss  the 
forming  of  a  society  along  the  lines  of  the  other  special  plant  organiza- 
tions. On  the  29th  of  January,  1920,  while  the  snow  lay  in  heavy 
drifts  outside,  some  seventy  enthusiasts  gathered  in  "The  Mansion" 
in  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens  in  the  Bronx  Park  and  organized 
the  American  Iris  Society.  It  was  a  notable  assemblage  of  men  and 
women  interested  in  the  growth  of  this  *most  beautiful  flower  and 
thanks  to  work  previously  done  in  committees,  with  great  speed  and 
little  friction  the  constitution  was  shaped,  the  officers  elected  and  a 
tentative  program  for  the  year  outlined. 

That  year  is  over  and  much  has  been  accomplished.  We  have 
over  500  members,  distributed  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  France,  England,  Belgium  and  Holland. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Madison  Cooper  we  have  still  our  official  space  in 
"The  Flower  Grower,"  the  excellent  magazine  he  pubhshes,  and  to 
which  we  are  entitled  by  our  membership  fee  of  three  dollars.  In 
its  pages  our  secretary,  Mr.  Sturdevant,  writes  a  monthly  article  of 
great  value;  our  president,  Mr,  Wister,  makes  his  reports;  exhibitions 
are  written  up,  new  Iris  are  registered  and  information  exchanged 
between  the  members.  Most  valuable  Bulletins  have  been  issued 
during  the  year.  A  Trial  Garden  has  been  planted  in  the  New  York 
Botanical  Gardens,  beautifully  located,  and  filled  with  five  or  six 
hundred  varieties  contributed  by  members.  Many  plants  have  been 
sent  to  the  Test  Garden  at  Cornell  University  and  to  the  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Garden.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Society  to  establish  Test 
Grounds  at  various  points  as  membership  increases  and  interest 
grows. 

The  policy  of  the  Iris-  Society  is  to  encourage  the  growing  of 
this  fascinating  flower  among  amateurs,  to  develop  the  best  of  the 
new  varieties,  and  prevent  the  duplication  of  poor  specimens.  To 
assist  the  culture  of  Iris  by  studying  and  reporting  on  pests  and  soils 
in  different  locaHties.  To  aid  the  professional  grower  by  check-lists, 
testing  of  new  seedlings  and  encouraging  of  exhibitions.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Iris  Society  to  help  small  organizations  to  hold  shows 
both  by  advice  and  by  presenting  medals,  ribbons  or  certificates. 

The  hardest  work  of  the  year  has  been  done  by  the  officers  of 
the  Society  on  a  check  list  and  on  nomenclature — a  field  in  which 
practically  no  one  had  toiled.    Catalogues  back  to  1790  have  been 
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gone  over  in  Boston,  Washington  and  at  Cornell  University;  and  there 
has  been  endless  correspondence  with  growers  all  over  the  world,  to 
verify  data  and  descriptions  of  their  introductions.  About  800 
varieties  have  been  checked  up  so  far  and  these  sheets  with  much  in- 
formation as  to  habit  of  growth,  etc.,  will  be  at  the  Test  Grounds  when 
the  Iris  are  in  bloom. 

Xbe  Society  holds  its  Annual  Meeting  at  Iris  time  and  has  its 
most  important  exhibition  then.  Last  June  the  Philadelphia  show 
was  a  great  success  both  as  to  the  nimiber  of  entries  by  professionals 
and  amateurs,  and  in  the  varieties  and  new  seedlings  shown.  At  that 
time  the  lovely  "Rachel  Fox,"  grown  by  Mrs.  Jacobs,  made  her  bow 
to  the  public  as  "  Seedhng  No.  i."  The  Annual  meeting  this  year  will 
be  at  Colimibus,  Ohio,  in  connection  with  the  Central  Region  Show, 
and  there  will  be  others  in  Boston,  Tacoma  Park  and  Flushing.  The 
Iris  does  not  bear  transporting  as  well  as  some  other  flowers,  so 
regional  exhibitions  have  been  planned  to  cover  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Sturdevant,  Wellesley  Farms,  Mass., is  our  secretary 
and  it  is  hoped  that  any  Club  wishing  to  hold  an  exhibition  will  feel 
free  to  ask  any  questions,  and  that  any  one  interested  in  the  growing 
of  this  charmingly  varied  plant  will  become  a  member  of  The  American 
Iris  Society. 


Quarantine  Order  No.  37 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  on  October  7th,  1920,  it 
was  voted  that  the  Garden  Club  or  America  should  co-operate  with 
the  Horticultural  Quarantine  Committee,  and  the  President  appointed 
a  representative  of  the  Club  to  serve  on  that  Committee. 

A  short  Report  on  what  the  Committee 

on  Horticultural  Quarantine  is 

doing  and  what  it  hopes 

to  accomplish. 

The  Committee  on  Horticultural  Quarantine  desires  that  the 
matter  of  Quarantine  37,  as  it  now  stands,  should  be  placed  before 
all  the  members  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Aaierica. 

Before  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  goes  out,  every  member  will 
have  been  sent  a  copy  of  the  Appeal  and  Preliminary  Report  issued 
by  the  Committee  on  Horticultural  Quarantine.  Please  read  it  care- 
fully. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  General  Committee  since  its 
formation  last  June  has  been  studying  the  unfortunate  situation,  and 
preparing  data  for  use  when  it  is  ready  to  take  its  case  before  the 
various  authorities  in  Washington. 
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The  Executive  Committee  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  it  approves  of  a  Quarantine  which  will  protect  the  horticulture 
and  agriculture  of  this  country  quite  apart  from  any  questions  of 
individual  interests  or  commercial  profit.  It  protests  only  against 
certain  provisions  which  seem  unnecessarily  harsh,  and,  sometimes, 
unfair. 

For  instance,  the  hardship  of  having  importations  inspected  in 
Washington  only  is  especially  irksome.  To  criticism  of  this  point, 
the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  has  replied  that  it  has  not  at  present 
the  funds  necessary  to  maintain  inspection  at  the  ports  of  entry.  As 
soon  as  adequate  inspection  at  desirable  ports  of  entry  can  be  ob- 
tained, one  of  the  most  annoying  features  of  the  Quarantine  will  be 
removed.  The  Committee  hopes  that  it  may  assist  in  securing 
adequate  appropriations. 

The  Committee  feels  that  there  are  a  number  of  other  points  on 
which  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  could  unbend  and  assist  the 
gardeners  of  this  country  while  still  fulfilling  its  purpose  of  excluding 
diseased  and  infested  stock. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McFarland,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, your  representative  on  the  Executive  Committee  has  offered 
the  following  suggestions  towards  mitigating  the  hardships  of  the 
Quarantine. 

While  we  believe  that  the  Government  should  protect  the  hor- 
ticulture and  agriculture  of  the  nation  as  far  as  it  is  practicable 
from  the  introduction  of  dangerous  plant  diseases  and  pests,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  present  regulations  under  Quarantine  37  are  so  burden- 
some as  to  be  in  efifect  an  embargo  and  a  great  blow  to  .the  develop- 
On  the  ment  of  American  gardens. 
Constitu- 
tion OF  THE        That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  appoint  to  the  Federal  Horti- 
Federal  cultural  Board  not  more  than  two  entomologists,  the  others  to  be 
•RTicuLTURAL  horticulturists. 

Board 
I        ^     P  That  restrictions  be  put  only  upon  those  importations  that  can, 

by  careful  analysis  of  all  phases  of  the  question,  be  proved  to  be  the . 
cause  of  the  importation  or  presence  in  this  country  of  dangerous  pests 
or  diseases. 

That  there  be  a  reasonable  and  logical  basis  formulated  for  the 
admission  or  exclusion  of  garden  materials  as,  for  instance,  rectifica- 
tion of  the  present  irregularities  in  the  regulations  for  bulbs  and  roses. 

That  no  commercial  reasons — i.  e.,  amount  of  nurserymen's  stock 
in  this  country,  the  profit  or  loss  to  nurserymen  affected  by  importa- 
tions, be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  restrictions.  In 
other  words,  that  the  restrictions  be  placed  entirely  upon  a  patholog- 
ical and  not  commercial  basis. 
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STRICTIONS 


That  applications  for  permits  have  the  prompt  attention  of  the  On  Permits 
Board,  that  they  be  issued  without  delay  and  with  due  regard  for 
the  rights  of  all  classes  of  persons. 

That  the  amount  of  the  bond  shall  not  make  importation  pro- 
hibitive for  the  individual  importer. 

That  if  any  restriction  in  regard  to  quantity  is  necessary,  there  be  a 
logical  basis  for  decision  as  to  the  number  of  plants  allowed  to  per- 
sons asking  for  permits. 

That  additional  quarantine  stations  be  established,  one  at  each  of  On 
five  principal  ports  of  entry.  Stations 

The  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  plants  forbidden  entrance  to  this 
country  by  Quarantine  37,  number  among  them  the  following  favorites 
(and  necessities)  in  our  grounds  and  gardens: 


Azaleas:  Japanese  varieties,  mol- 
hs,  Ghent  and  rustica  for 
forcing.   A.  orientalis 

Boxwood 

Bignonia 

Wistaria 

Abies 

Cedrus- 

Picea 

Taxus 

Thuya 

Tsuga 

Cotoneaster 

Dielytra 

Euonymus 

Evergreens,  all  broad-leaved 

Herbaceous  plants 

Hydrangeas,  all 

Ilex 

Lilacs,  pot  grown,  for  forcing 

Maples,  Japan 

Orchids 

Daphne 

Deutzia 

Malus 

Philadelphus 

Syringa 


Gingko 
Peonies 
Cerasus  in  double  flowering  and 

Japanese  varieties 
Roses,  named  varieties 
AmarylHs 
Anemones,  bulbous 
Arum 

Begonia,  tuberous 
Calla 
Camassia 
Chionodoxa 
DahUa 
Eremurus 
Freesia 
Galanthus  nivalis,  G.  simplex,  G. 

pleno  G.  Elwesii  (Snowdrops) 
Gloxinia 

Gladiolus  cardinalis 
Gladiolus,  late  flowering 
Iris    hollandica,    I.    anglica,    I. 

hispanica,  I.  tingitana 
Ixia 

Montbretia 

Muscari;  (Grape  Hyacinth) 
Ranunculus 
Scilla 
Sparaxis 


It  is  an  appalling  array,  for  even  though  a  number  of  these  sub- 
jects can  be  multipHed  and  grown  in  American  nurseries,  still  the  time 
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required  and  the  large  demand  will  raise  prices  beyond  the  reach  of 
many  garden  lovers. 

Your  representative  thinks  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides,  but  feels  that  a  handling  of  the  matter  not  entirely  tactful  in 
the  past,  and  a  hiraianly  selfish  clashing  of  interests,  have  both  tended 
to  make  a  Quarantine,  undeniably  intended  for  the  general  good  of  the 
country,  a  ruling  which  works  unnecessary  hardship  upon  many,  and 
bestows  an  unfair  protection  upon  others. 

The  Executive  Committee  appeals  for  subscriptions  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  its  efforts  to  secure  such  modifications  of  the  Quarantine 
as  will  remove  the  hardships  of  the  present  ruling,  without  injuring 
its  entirely  proper  aim — i.  e.,  the  protection  of  American  horticulture 
and  agriculture.  The  word  protection  is  not  here  used  in  its  commercial 
or  political  sense. 

Sarah  Turnure, 

Representing  the  Garden  Club  of  America  on  the  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Quarantine. 

The  Garden  Club  of  America,  No.  i,  hopes  to  make  a  suitable 
contribution  in  response  to  this  appeal  and  asks  its  members  for 
subscriptions  to  the  fund  it  is  raising. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Garden  Club  of  America, 
No.  I, and  sent  to  Mrs.  Percy  Turnure,  30  East  60th  Street,  New  York. 


Carpe  Diem 

K  this  were  my  last  day  I'm  almost  sure 

I'd  spend  it  working  in  my  garden.    I 

Would  dig  around  my  little  plants  and  try 

To  make  them  happy,  so  they  would  endure 

Long  after  me.    Then  I  would  hide  secure 

Where  my  green  arbor  shades  me  from  the  sky. 

And  watch  how  bird  and  bee  and  butterfly 

Came  hovering  to  every  flowery  lure. 

Then,  as  I  rested,  'haps  a  friend  or  two. 

Lovers  of  flowers,  would  come,  and  we  would  walk 

About  my  Httle  garden  paths,  and  talk 

Of  peaceful  times,  when  all  the  world  seemed  true. 

This  may  be  my  last  day,  for  all  I  know: 

What  a  temptation  just  to  spend  it  so ! 

Anchusa 
Reprinted  from  The  Chicago  Tribune 
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Annual  Meeting 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  will  be 
held  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park,  on  Wednesday, 
May  nth,  at  half  past  ten  o'clock.  The  Committee  in  charge  of 
arrangements  are  planning  a  very  interesting  day.  At  the  Botanical 
Garden,  the  members  will  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  tulip 
display  consisting  of  ten  thousand  bulbs  planted  by  Mr.  Scheepers, 
and  seventeen  thousand  for  which  the  Dutch  Bulb-Growers'  Asso- 
ciation is  responsible,  with  a  total  of  about  thirty  thousand  blooms 
at  this  time.  This  magnificent  display  of  tulips  will  be  supplemented 
by  the  famous  Weeping  Cherries  in  blossom,  as  well  as  many  other 
rare  shrubs  of  the  season.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Rye  Garden 
Club,  Members  will  visit  many  beautiful  spring  gardens  near  Rye, 
opened  that  day  for  their  pleasure. 

The  Council  of  Presidents  will  be  held  the  afternoon  of  May  loth. 

Club  members  living  in,  or  near.  New  York  are  hoping  to  entertain 
Presidents  and  Delegates  coming  from  Clubs  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
one  hundred  miles.  At  the  time  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press,  full  plans 
for  the  meeting  are  incomplete,  but  details  will  be  sent  out  later. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  Department 

Chairman:  MRS.  FRANCIS  C.  FARWELL, 
1520  Astor  Street,  Chicago,  and  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 
Committee  Members  Miss  Anna  Head,  Berkeley,  California 

Mks.  Harold  Hack,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.  Mks.  Chas.  L.  Hutchinson,  3709  Prairie  Ave- 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Wallbridge,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.  nue,  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Delia  Marble,  Bedford,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Alain  C.  White,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Mercer,  Doylestown,  Pa.  Mr.  Walter  B.  Hoper,  31a  Sycamore  Street 

Mrs.  George  Sealy,  Galveston,  Texas  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  Garden  Clubs  have  been  zoned  and  the  name  and  address  of  each 
Wild  Flower  Chairman  will  be  given  when  list  is  completed. 

Copy  of  letter  from  Mrs.  G.  H.  Gardner  of  the  Shaker 
Lakes  Garden  Club  to  Mrs.  C.  L.  Hutchinson 
"Cleveland,  Feb.  i6,  1921.    ' 

The  Park  Board  has  given  us  a  place  to  start  our  Wild  Flower 
Preserve,  it  is  a  spot  we  asked  for  and  wonderfully  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  an  old  mill  used  when  the  Shakers  lived  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  some  of  the  walls  still  standing;  a  stream  running  through 
it,  some  rather  open  country  and  some  places  where  the  wild  flowers 
that  love  the  shade  should  grow.  About  three  acres,  I  should  think. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  city  park  system  but  rather  disconnected  from  the 
rest.  It  seems  like  a  tremendous  undertaking  but  I  suppose  if  we 
start  and  take  a  step  at  a  time  we  may  see  our  way. " 
I  thought  this  might  be  of  interest  to  the  Bulletin. 

Yours  truly, 

Frances  K.  Hutchinson 
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Book  Reviews 

*The  Romance  of  Our  Trees.    Ernest  H.  Wilson,  M  A.,  V.M.H. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.    $10,00. 

This  is  really  a  tree  story  book  and  guide  book  combined.  It  gives 
interesting  accounts  of  the  origins  of  the  trees  we  have  come  to 
consider  natives  but  that  are  truly  naturahzed  citizens  of  our  forests 
and  gardens.  It  is  simply  and  briefly  written,  but  the  vast  knowledge 
of  the  subject  that  underlies  Mr.  Wilson's  short  chapters  makes  it 
authoritative  as  a  book  of  reference  and  entertaining  to  the  casual 
reader. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  the  information  that  it  gives  as 
to  the  location  of  famous  trees  would  alone  make  it  worth  possessing. 
Certainly  no  where  else  can  be  found  so  comprehensive  and  inter- 
esting an  exposition  of  an  almost  Umitless  subject  compressed  into  so 
convenient  and  attractive  a  form.  K.  L.  B. 

The  Genus  Rosa — ^By  Ellen  Willmott,  F.L.S.  Drawings  by  Alfred 
Parsons,  A.R.A.   PubHshed  by  John  Murray,  London. 

One  approaches  this  book  with  deepest  appreciation  as  one  per- 
ceives the  great  patience  and  love  the  author  must  have  for  this  large 
family  which  is  of  such  importance  in  the  flower  world.  References 
from  all  parts  of  the  world;  quotations  from  all  ages  known  to  man; 
botanical  descriptions  of  minute  variations  of  one  species  from 
another;  illustrations  painstakingly  reproduced  as  to  color  and  form; 
and  notes  of  travellers  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Americas,  have 
been  gathered  together  to  complete  this  book  now  offered  to  the  read- 
ing pubhc.  From  the  colds  of  Iceland  to  the  sun-kissed  shores  of 
Italy,  from  the  lofty  mountain  peaks  of  China  to  the  horizon-bound 
prairies  of  our  own  land,  blossoms  were  gathered  by  rose  enthusiasts 
and  shipped  to  either  France  or  England  to  be  nursed  back  to  life 
and  coaxed  to  blossom  and  fruit  under  unfamihar  skies  and  conditions. 

Unfortunately  this  work  has  been  assembled  for  reference  use  for 
Ubrary  rather  than  for  general  reading,  which  is  a  mistake,  for  it  offers 
such  inspiration  to  the  pleasure  of  collecting  roses  and  makes  it 
possible  to  trace  the  parentage  of  so  many  of  our  garden  varieties,  thus 
giving  them  a  personahty  rather  than  a  passing  name.  In  the  present 
form  it  will  not  be  consulted  as  often  as  if  it  were  a  smaller  book 
suitable  for  an  ordinary  book  shelf. 

One  reads  of  the  Rose  serafini  "  dwarf  and  admirably  adapted  for 
the  Rock  garden":  where  else  can  you  find  that  interesting  bit  of 
information?  And  the  Chinese  monthly  rose,  "that  has  been  culti- 
vated from  time  immemorial  in  the  East."  On  the  following  page  is 
found  a  color  plate  of  a  garden  variety  known  as  Miss  Willmott's 
indica — which  is  without  a  rival  in  beauty  and  color. 
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All  rose  lovers  owe  Miss  Willmott  a  vote  of  thanks  for  having 
gathered  together  in  two  volumes  the  vast  amount  of  literature  that 
has  grown  up  around  this  genus  Rosa,  and  for  sifting  the  sentimental 
from  the  scientific  truth,  thus  compiling  a  reference  book  of  im- 
measurable value. 

Chaelotte  Cowdrey  Brown. 


Departments 

Is  there  any  consortium  as  absorbing  as  a  wood  fire,  a  rainy  day,  The 
plenty  of  time  and  the  new  seed  catalogs?  For  absolute  bliss  one  must  Garden 
have  all  four,  but  the  last  two  are  necessities  for  our  absorbing  hobby.  Miscellany 
The  new  catalogs  show  that  our  nurserymen  and  seed-growers  are 
recovering  quickly  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  although  one  still 
has  to  hunt  carefully  among  them  for  some  of  the  choicer  stock  only 
to  find  that  it  is  already  sold  out — but  that  means  that  there  will  be 
plenty  for  us  next  season  for  popularity  never  permanently  obUterated 
a  plant.    Indeed,  it  is  only  for  the  less  known  or  little  appreciated 
varieties  that  we  should  tremble  and  should  emulate  our  garden 
neighbours  of  Europe  who  made  every  sacrifice  to  save  at  least  one 
specimen  of  their  rarities  for  propagation. 

Each  year  I  seem  to  need  a  new  inspiration,  a  "Spring-board"  Inspiration 
to  leap  from  into  the  absorbing  pool  of  flora-culture.    Sometimes  it 
is  a  new  garden  book,  sometimes  a  visit  to  a  propagation  greenhouse, 
or  a  sojourn  among  foreign  gardens.   But  this  year  the  call  has  come 
to  me,  clear  and  strong,  from  the  inspiring  picture  of  a  Blue  and  Mauve 

Border   painted  by  Beatrice  Parsons,  and  marvelously 

reproduced  on  the  cover  of  Sutton's  second  catalog.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  description  of  flower  paintings  in  the  garden  novel — '^The 
Banks  of  the  Colne."  A  distant  blue  hill  is  the  key-note  and  it  fills 
the  center  of  the  composition — toward  it  leads  a  flagged  path  bordered 
by  our  best  beloveds  in  their  June  beauty — ^Larkspur,  LiHes,  Cam- 
panula, Erigeron,  and  white  California  Poppies,  with  here  and  there 
a  spike  of  white  Fox-glove,  and  one  dark  red  Rose  and  darker  ma- 
roon Oriental  Poppy — Oh!  so  carefully  placed! 

I  found  nothing  in  Mr.  Frank  Galsworthy's  garden  paintings  to 
compare  with  it  in  truth  and  brilKant  singing  qualities — blues  and 
mauves,  the  hardest  colors  to  paint  or  to  reproduce.  I  at  once  set  to 
work  to  copy  it  accurately  for  a  planting  which  should  run  out  toward 
a  wide  blue  river  and  some  blue  hills  I  have  in  mind.  And,  lo  and  be- 
hold, I  was  off  the  "spring-board,"  way  over  my  head  and  swimming 
deliciously  in  the  vortex  of  spring  ordering,  and  no  use  to  my  family 
or_jfriends  until  I  had  spent  every  last  cent  of  my  garden  money. 
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Me.  Gals-         Had  Mr.  Galsworthy's  exhibition  come  in  the  fall,  all  my  available 

worthy's  cash  would  have  gone  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Co.,  of  England,  for  some 

Narcissi  of  those  eighty  fine  varieties  of  Daffodils,  whose  portraits  he  has 

AND  Tulips  painted  so  entrancingly.    My  admiration  for  his  sketches  of  Tulips 

and  Narcissi  knows  no  bounds,  but  somehow  his  garden  pictures  and 

other  flower  studies  left  me  cold. 

And  now,  having  given  Mrs.  McKnight  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  words  of  introduction,  I  must  get  down  to  business. 

Early         Remember  to  get  seeds  at  once  of  the  Ipomea  Cerulea  (Heavenly 

Seeds  Blue),  Dreer;  Petunia — Pearl  of  KentHeld  (flesh  pink,  frilled,  from 

Richard  Diener,  Kentfield,  California),  and  have  them  started  at 

once  by  a  local  florist.  The  former  is  difl&cult  to  start  but  will  repay 

any  amount  of  trouble. 

Delphin-        The  choice  Delphiniums  also — especially  the  Belladonna  seedlings 
lUM  Seed  — should  be  started  early  and  pricked  out  into  flats,  if  you  want 
good  September  bloom  of  this  rarest  fall  color.  , 

Seeds  of        I  find  Annuals  absolutely  necessary,  especially  for  the  front  of 
Annuals  my  hardy  border.  The  following  are  what  I  have  on  my  spring  order 
list,  the  outcome  of  twenty-six  years  of  gardening.   The  seven  indis- 
pensables  I  have  marked  with  an  asterisk: 

Ageratum*  {Imperial  Dwarf  Blue);  Aretotis  grandis;  Asperula: 
Balsam*  (double — salmon  pink);  Candy  Tuft  (mauve);  Calendula 
(orange — King  and  Meteor) ;  Celosia  plumosa  (yeUow  only) ;  Antirr- 
hinum; Aster  (single);  Convolvulus  minor  (pink,  Sutton);  Coreopsis 
(dark  maroon  only);  Feverfew;*  Gypsophila  elegans*\  Larkspur 
(Stock  flowered  in  variety) ;  Lavatera;  Lupin  (white) ;  Linaria  (white) ; 
Matthiola  Bicornis  (sweet  scented);  Marigolds:  Nicotine  {Sander ce 
Hybrids);  Phlox  Drunmondi*  (salmon  pink  and  Isabellina);  Poppy 
(Shirley  and  Carnation,  flowered);  Petunia  (blue  and  flesh  pink, 
frilled);  Saponaria  (pink  and  white);  Silene  (double,  salmon);  Sca- 
bious (mauve) :  Stock  (mauve,  palest  pink  and  ecru) ;  Verbena  {Ellen 
Wilmott);  Zinnias.* 

Most  of  these  can  be  had  from  all  the  seedsmen  on  our  Bulletin 
list;  the  others  can  be  ordered  from  Sutton,  in  care  of  H.  P.  Winter, 
64  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Omissions  I  can  hear  my  sister  gardeners  exclaim,  "Oh,  what  an  awful  list — 
lots  of  my  favorites  left  out!"  etc.  Of  course,  this  is  only  a  "starter." 
As  I  have  no  gardener  nor  frames,  I  can  not  have  Salpiglossis  nor 
Antirrhinums  nor  Petunias,  unless  I  have  them  started  for  me. 

Sweet  Peas  People  differ  so  about  Sweet  Peas  that  the  best  advice  seems  to 
be  to  get  Burpee's  Catalog  and  have  them  grown  in  rows  in  the 
vegetable  garden,  starting  in  March. 
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The  wisest  fertilizer  to  use  for  Annuals  seems  to  be  powdered  Fertilizer 
Sheep  manure.  for 


Annuals 

novelities 
IN  Annual 
Seeds 


It  is  always  well  to  try  a  few  novelties,  or  at  least  varieties  which 
are  new  to  you,  each  year.  If  you  have  not  planted  the  following, 
do  try  them  this  Spring: — 

Dwarf  yellow  Lupine;  blue  Phacelia  (the  quickest  annual  to  bloom) ; 
Linum  Grandiflor  rubrum  (scarlet  flax,  fine  behind  creamy  Eschschol- 
tzias);  Jocobea  (white);  Collinsia  (white). 

Matthiola  Bicornis  heads  the  list  as  the  sweetest  scented  annual,  Sweet- 
although  it  only  exhales  its  perfume  after  nightfall.   Plant  it  where  it  Scented 
is  to  bloom  near  the  veranda  or  doorstep,  where  it  can  be  "  smelt  but  Annuals 
not  seen,"  as  it  is  a  homely  little  mess  in  the  daytime.   Nicotine  too 
should  be  planted  where  the  evening  breeze  can  blow  its  fragrance 
toward  the  open  windows.  Nycterina  and  Hebenstreitia  are  two  other 
very  sweet  scented,  inconspicuous  plants  which  are  little  known  here. 
Of  course.  Mignonette  and  Clove  Pinks  should  be  allowed  to  sweeten 
every  garden. 

Some  of  the  inconspicuous  little  feathery  Annuals  are  invaluable  Annuals 
as  auxiliary  plants  for  table  decorations.   We  found,  last  season,  that  for 
Coriander  (listed  under  herb  seeds),  white  Linaria;  Asperula  (mauve).  Feathery 
Gypsophila  elegans  in  pink  and  white,  and  the  ornamental  grasses —  Effects 
Stipapennaia  and  Agrostis  nebulosa,  were  invaluable. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  arrangements  of  "everlasting"  flowers,  Everlast- 
in  pewter  and  copper  bowls,  at  the  Cosnaopolitan  Club  this  season,  ing  Flowers 
will  not  need  to  be  urged  to  grow  these  "Souvenirs  des  Jardins." 
The  most  brilliant  is  "Christmas  Cheer"  winter  cherry,  but  that  and 
the  Silvery  Honesty  are  perennial  and  biennial.  The  Helichrysum, 
Acroclinium,  Xeranthemum,  Rhodanthe,  and  Statice  Sinuata  are  all 
Annuals. 

Mrs.   Seabury,   who  searched  the  English  gardens  for  choice  New    Eng- 
novelties  last  fall,  reports  a  marvelous  new  race  of  hardy  perennial  lish 
Scabious,  something  like  our  Scabious  Caucasia.    Quarantine  37  will  Scabious 
not  allow  us  to  bring  in  the  plants — they  are  hybrids  in  named 
varieties— but  a  limited  amount  of  the  seeds  can  be  obtained  from 
their  originator,  Isaac  House  &  Son,  Westbury  on  Trym,  Bristol, 
England.  I  imagine  a  dollar  bill  enclosed  in  a  fetching  note  on  Garden 
Club  paper  would  do  the  trick;  at  least,  I  shall  try  it.   Mrs.  Seabury 
also  reported  a  number  of  choice  new  Roses,  new  Phloxes,  fringed 
Dahlias,  etc. ;  and  she  is  keen  about  the  use  of  Erigeron. 

In  a  perennial  seed-bed  let  us  start  a  stock  of  choice  seedlings  for  Perennial 
planting  out  next  faU,  such  as:  Arenaria  (for  a  border  plant);  Shasta  Seeds 
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Daisy  Mrs.  C.  L.  Bell;  Foxgloves  (grant  yellow) ;  Erigeron  Speciosus; 
Geum,  Mrs.  Bradshaw;  Linum  Sibericum;  Delphinium  Belladonna 
seedlings  and  best  English  Hybrids;  Aquilegia  (long  spurred,  pure 
white);  Verbascum,  Miss  Willmott  and  Phoeniceum;  Salvia  Sclarea;. 
and  the  precious  biennial  Canterbury  Bells  in  pink  and  mauve. 

Seven        It  would  be  most  interesting  to  hear  from  the  members  as  to 
Best  which  they  consider  the  seven  most  useful  and  beautiful  hardy  plants. 
Perennials  My  list  would  begin  with  Iris  Pallida  Dalmatica,  Belladonna  seedling 
Delphiniimi  and  Phlox  Antonin  Mercier. 

Thalictrum  There  seems  to  be  a  mix-up  in  the  Thalictrum  family — many  of 
the  fine  kinds  are  no  longer  listed,  and  flavum  and  glancum  seem  to 
be  hopelessly  mixed.  The  new  Dipterocarpum  is  still  enough  of  a 
stranger  to  have  great  respect  paid  it. 

Oenothera        Another  precious  plant  that  is  hard  to  find  in  the  catalogues  is 

Oenothera  Lamarkianna.   It  is  a  tall  evening  primrose  with  immense 

pale  yellow  flowers,  which  actually  pop  as  they  open  late  in  the  af  ter- 

I  noon.    It  should  be  planted  near  the  porch  so  you  can  notice  the 

glorious  night  moths  which  visit  it. 

Shrubs  for        As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  plant  a  few  new  varieties 

Early  of  shrubs.  If  you  will  send  one  dollar  and  your  address  to  The  Arnold 

Planting  Arboretum,  you  will  receive,  once  a  month,  their  enthraUing  little 

folder  which  tells  you  exactly  what  choice  things  are  in  bloom  at  that 

date.  It  is  indispensable  for  anyone  planting  a  Shrubbery. 

Try  a  Chinese  Christmas  Berry  Bush,  Photinia  Villosa  (Hicks), 
and  a  Chinese  Dogwood,  which  blooms  in  July;  some  of  the  Coton- 
easters;  and  a  Syringa  Villosa. 

Climbing  We  are  using  the  climbing  roses  on  pillars  and  chains  and  on 
Roses  terraces  as  brick  plantings  in  our  gardens.  Nothing  is  more  lovely, 
but  why  confine  ourselves  to  the  four  or  five  popular,  well  known 
ramblers  when  there  are  others  just  as  hardy  and  more  unusual?  This 
March  let's  plant  the  Ghislaine  de  Feligonde,  which  Mrs.  King 
recommends  so  highly,  yellowish  copper;  a  Dr.  Van  Fleet;  an  Albric 
Barbier,  creamy  sulphur;  an  Excelsa  or  Dr.  Huey  for  darkest  red;  a 
Miss  Eelyett,  the  earliest  pink  climber,  and  the  fawn  colored  Garland 
Rose,  which  Miss  Jekyll  uses  so  much.  All  these  can  be  obtained  from 
Bobbink  and  Atkins. 

A  Lost  For  ten  years  I  have  been  searching  for  the  little  globular  pink 
Rose  Scotch  Rose — a  variety  of  Rosa  Spinosissima,  which  used  to  grow  in 
a  corner  of  my  mother's  garden  and  which  had  run  out.  Never  a 
trace  could  I  find  of  such  a  rose  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  when  lo! 
it  suddenly  appeared  last  fall,  in  a  nurseryman's  list,  under  the  name 
of  "Townsend",  just  as  quaint  and  fragrant  and  miniature  as  ever! 
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The  dwarf,  ever-blooming  roses  are  charming  to  edge  rose  beds  Border 
with,  or  for  the  front  of  a  sunny  border.    George  Elger  is  a  coppery  Roses 
yellow,  and  Mrs.  Cutbush  is  a  dainty  peach  pink.    The  best  bloomer 
is  perhaps  Annchen  Muller,  but  it  is  such  a  deep  cherry  that  it  has  to 
be  carefully  used. 

Anna  Oilman  Hill 

The  Garden  Club's  List  of  Nurserymen 

Additional 

A.  H.  Fewkes 

1485  Center  Street 
Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

A.  F.  Clark 

Netcong,  New  Jersey 

(Has  taken  over  all  Mrs.  Stout's 
Dahlias) 

Mrs.  C.  S.  McKinney 
Madison,  New  Jersey 

I  think  it  is  vines  and  ground-cover  that  make  the  greatest  differ-  Plant 
ence  in  the  picturesqueness  of  the  cultivated  landscape  as  one  goes  from  Material 
place  to  place.   We  of  the  Middle  West  are  very  poor  in  both,  and  I 
am  trying  to  persuade  myself  that  it  is  only  because  we  have  so  recent- 
ly become  aware  of  our  lack  that  we  are  so  poor,  and  not  from  any 
dearth  of  material. 

With  us  English  Ivy  is  not  dependably  hardy,  even  as  a  ground-  English 
cover.  I  know  of  one  rather  large  planting  that  has  lived  for  years,  Ivy 
but  the  gardener  takes  elaborate  precautions  each  year  to  keep  it  from 
winter-killing.  Short  but  very  bushy  brush  is  stuck  firmly  in  the 
groimd  at  intervals  of  a  foot,  just  before  the  ground  freezes,  and  loose 
dry  leaves  are  scattered  thickly  among  the  brush,  then  sometime 
during  the  winter  a  fence  of  two  foot  chicken-wire  is  put  around 
the  whole  planting.  As  the  ground  begins  to  thaw  the  gardener 
loosens  the  leaves  as  much  as  possible,  and  adds  dry  ones  until  the 
wire  fence  is  full.  These  stay  on  for  a  week  or  two,  then  the  fence  is 
removed,  and  the  leaves  raked  off,  but  not  too  clean,  for  they  act  as 
a  mulch  during  our  dry  summers.  All  the  growth  is  shortened  about 
half,  because  if  you  don't  cut  drastically  the  old  plants  grow  too  woody, 
then  much  good  fertihzer  is  applied.  No  further  fertilizer  is.giveii  for 
a  year,  because  if  there  is  any  question  of  the  hardiness  of  a  plant  it 
must  not  be  stimulated  to  make  a  growth  that  cannot  be  thoroughly 
matured  before  frost. 

I  am  not  at  all  fond  of  Pachysandra  terminalis.  Only  occasionally 
have  I  seen  a  planting  that  was  really  a  beautiful  carpet  of  green,  arid 
when  it  is  not  thriving,  it  is  distinctly  unbeautiful.    I  much  prefer 
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Ranun-  Ranunculus  repens,  flore  plena.  The  leaf,  of  course,  is  neither  so  thick, 
CULUS  nor  so  glossy,  as  the  pachysandra,  but  it  grows  so  wonderfully  for  me 
that  it  is  sometimes  difi&cult  to  keep  it  in  bounds.  Its  sturdy  roots 
will  hold  the  earth  on  almost  any  slope,  any  soil  seems  to  suit  it,  and 
starvation  and  thirst  only  serve  to  make  it  a  more  valuable  ground 
cover,  for  the  leaves  grow  smaller,  and  the  stems  shorter,  and  the 
blooms  less  frequent.  It  will  also  thrive  even  in  the  shade  of  trees,  if 
it  is  not  too  dense.  As  a  ground  cover  it  has  one  disadvantage  only, — 
its  brilliant  yellow  blossoms  that  continue  over  a  period,  alas,  far 
longer  than  that  of  any  perennial  border  flower.  For  the  whole  month 
of  June  the  ground  is  aglow  with  the  yellowest  possible  yellow,  and 
not  content  with  such  a  display,  the  plants  continue  to  bloom  sparsely, 
but  still  brilUantly,  all  through  the  summer.  It  is  the  flower  I  have 
always  called  "Fair  Maids  of  France,"  but  I  find  that  Bailey  gives 
that  name  to  the  white  flowered  Ranunculus  aconitifolius,  var.  flore 
plena,  the  yellow  variety  of  which  (var.  luteo  plenus),  is  the  not  un- 
common double  yellow  buttercup  of  our  borders.  This  last-narned 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  ranunculus  repens,  whose  blossoms  are  larger, 
and  therefore  seem  much  yellower,  and  whose  blossoms  and  leaves 
are  very  glossy,  while  the  blossoms  of  ranunculus  aconitifolius  are 
only  sHghtly  glossy,  and  the  leaves  and  stems  are  covered  with  a  fine 
hairy  bloom  that  is  at  times  almost  wooly. 

Forsyihia  suspensa  makes  a  splendid  ground  cover  for  the  boldest 
situations,  and  is  perfectly  hardy  for  such  a  use.  I  do  not  always  find 
it  hardy  where  the  long  branches  can  be  whipped  about  too  much 
by  the  winter  winds.  It  does  not  seem  to  withstand  our  winters  as 
well  even  as  the  variety  intermedia,  and  both  will  kill  back  dreadfully 
if  they  are  fertilized  too  late  in  the  season.  I  think  late  fertilizing  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  any  of  the  Forsythias  shyness  of  bloom  with  us, 
for  even  when  the  bloom  is  apparently  all  lacking  some  seasons,  a  few 
blossoms  can  be  found  far  back  on  the  stems,  showing  that  it  was  not 
necessarily  the  frost  that  had  blighted  the  rest,  but  rather  a  condition 
of  the  plant  itself  that  made  it  unable  to  resist  the  frost  on  the  last 
growth  it  made  the  previous  season. 

EuoNYMUs  Euonymus  radicans,  which  is  perfectly  hardy  in  Boston,  has  not 
Radicans  proved  hardy  for  me.  It  fives,  but  kills  back  a  Httle  farther  each  year. 
Possibly,  I  have  not  learned  to  grow  it.  I  shall  keep  on  trying,  how- 
ever, for  it  may  prove  to  be  like  some  of  those  difficult  plants  that 
are  not  strong  enough  in  their  root  systems  to  produce  hardy  growth 
that  can  withstand  the  winter  sun  and  wind  until  they  have  become 
thoroughly  established,  sometimes  a  matter  of  five  or  even  ten  years. 
I  befieve  that  to  be  so  with  Wistaria,  for  instance.  Euonymus  radicans 
is  good  as  a  vine,  and  as  a  ground-cover,  and  grown  along  a  fence  and 
trinamed  Hke  a  hedge,  it  can  be  made  to  look  very  Hke  box.  I  am  par- 
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ticularly  fond  of  the  variety  minima,  if  I  can  get  a  plant  without  a 
trace  of  the  white  variegation  on  the  leaves  which  I  particulariy  dis- 
like in  all  the Euonymus.  It  is  so  exquisitely  in  scale  with  all  the  smaller 
garden  accessories.  Nothing  is  so  charming  at  the  foot  of  a  small  sun- 
dial, or  growing  about  the  pedestal  of  a  bird-bath.  Alas,  it  is  not 
hardy  for  me, — will  not  even  live,  unless  taken  in  for  the  winter,  but 
I  do  not  despair,  as  there  is  a  lovely  planting  of  it  quite  near  me, 
used,  however,  as  a  ground-cover,  that  has  withstood  many  winters. 

We  are  now  trying  several  varieties  of  Cotoneaster,  and  we  are  very  Coton- 
hopeful  of  the  results.  '  Adpressa  makes  one  of  the  loveliest  ground-  easier 
covers,  as  does  horizontalis,  the  latter  especially  adapted  to  covering 
banks  or  terraces.  The  fruit  of  adpressa  is  not  so  conspicuous,  nor 
do  the  leaves  color  so  beautifully  as  in  the  variety  horizontalis,  but  it 
seems,  so  far,  to  like  our  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  better.  Hori- 
zontalis also  has  a  charming  bloom,  quite  conspicuous,  and  of  a  rather 
nice  pinkish  white.  None  of  the  cotoneasters  like  shade,  which  to  me 
greatly  lessens  their  value  as  a  ground-cover. 

Of  course  Myrtle  should  have  headed  the  list,  for  it  is  lovely  at 
all  times,  will  grow  under  the  most  adverse  conditions  of  neglect  and 
shade,  and  when  it  blooms  it  is  indeed  a  joy,  for  its  blossoms  are  the 
color  of  pale  \aolets,  a  most  lovely  shade  against  the  shining  green 
of  the  leaves. 

Louise  S.  Hubbard 


Much  difiSculty  is  experienced  in  raising  this  valuable  crop  on 
account  of  the  Onion  Fly  or  maggot.  Several  suggestions  are  made 
for  its  prevention  and  cure.  Soot  dusted  freely  on  the  young  seedlings 
has  been  found  effective;  also  weekly  applications  of  tobacco  dust. 
Earth  the  plants  well  up,  in  fact  keep  the  little  bulbs  entirely  covered 
with  soil  as  they  grow.  This  often  prevents  the  forming  of  the  onion 
maggot.  Those  who  are  not  aware  that  the  onion-fly  is  not  fond  of  the 
smell  thrown  off  by  the  Parsley  may  be  profitably  reminded  of  this 
now.  Whenever  possible  it  should  be  sown  alongside  or  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  Onion  bed.  Do  not  be  alarmed  if  it  is  a  long  time 
coming  through,  for  Parsley  never  germinates  quickly. 


Garden 
Pests  and 
Remedies 

Onions 

AND  THE 

Onion  Fly 


Three  Formulae  for  Hollyhock  Rust 

1.  Formaldehyde — one  part  to  one  hundred  parts  of  water,  or 

2.  Sulphuric  Acid — one  part  to  one  thousand  parts  of  water, 
either  to  be  applied  once  a  week  or  every  ten  days. 

3.  Water  regularly  from  the  time  the  first  leaves  appear  with  a 
3%  solution  of  Copper  Sulphate. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  any  of  these  sprays,  even  slightly  infected 
leaves  should  be  cut  off  and  burned. 
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Grass-        A  grasshopper  pest  raged  last  year  in  northern  Michigan  and  the 

HOPPER  Farmers'  State  Grange  and  the  County  agents  have  done  much  to 

Pest  combat  it.  Carloads  of  arsenate  of  lead  have  been  shipped  to  various 

farming  centers  and  distributed  through  the  County  Agents.    The 

following  formula  has  been  used  successfully: 

I  lb.  of  Arsenate  of  Lead, 
I  bushel  of  Sawdust, 
I  lb.  of  Salt, 
^  cup  Molasses. 
I  gallon  of  water. 

The  arsenate  and  sawdust  are  mixed  together.  The  salt  and  molasses 
are  dissolved  in  the  water  and  then  added  to  the  sawdust  and  if  it 
will  hold  more  water,  it  should  be  added  as  the  grasshoppers  take  the 
poison  better  wet  than  dry.  For  this  reason  it  should  be  spread  early 
in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening.  After  a  rain  it  should  be  spread 
immediately  again. 

For  a  farm  or  large  vegetable  garden,  it  is  best  mixed  in  a  wagon 
box  and  sown  by  hand,  as  you  would  grain,  as  the  wagon  is  driven 
slowly  over  the  fields  or  around  a  garden  and  down  the  paths  and  rows. 

The  formula  calls  for  three  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  more  could  be 
used  advantageously.  The  grasshoppers  not  only  eat  the  poison  but 
each  other,  so  the  effect  is  far  reaching.  Great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  mixing  this  formula  as  several  men  were  severely  poisoned  last 
summer  by  inhaling  the  dry  arsenate  as  they  worked  with  it.  A 
mask  heavily  padded  should  be  worn  over  the  nose  and  mouth,  and 
rubber  gloves  used  when  scattering  the  sawdust. 

R.  L.  W. 


News  and 
Views 

A  Sugges- 
tion TO 


Massachusetts  National  Civic  Federation,  9  Arlington  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  announces  Garden  Days,  Saturdays,  Two  to 
Six  P.M.  from  May  15th  to  June  26th,  192 1,  when  certain  Gardens 
will  be  open  to  the  public,  Admission  50c.     Proceeds  to  go  the 


Civic  Clubs  National  Civic  Federation. 

TweKth  Night  gone  and  Christmas  greens  and  wreaths  with  it 
until  another  December,  we  find  a  something  stirring  in  our  thoughts 
Shrub  which  makes  us  instinctively  desire  evidence  that  Spring  is  on  the 
Cuttings  way.  Just  the  assurance  is  enough,  without  visible  signs,  but  even 
so,  in  the  midst  of  real  winter  scenes  we  cannot  help  noticing  the 
increasing  warmth  of  the  sunHght,  the  chance  note  of  a  bluebird  and 
the  illusive  fragrance  of  the  meadows  where  the  snow  has  thawed. 
Then  one  day,  happening  to  bend  down  the  twigs  of  bushes  obstruct- 
ing the  progress  of  our  winter  walk,  we  find  that  they  do  not  snap 
and  break  but  are  willowy  and  full  of  sap,  and  lo!  the  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought,  and  we  whip  out  pocket  knives  and  with  clean  slanting 
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cut,  leaving  no  ragged  edges,  gather  a  goodly  handful  of  the  budded 
stalks.  These  are  for  the  window  at  home  where  twigs  and  branches 
of  many  a  shrub  and  tree  may  be  forced  into  bloom  long  belore  they 
would  naturally  bloom  out  of  doors.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
become  famiUar  with  trees  and  shrubs  than  to  gather  the  twigs, 
place  them  in  water  and  watch  them  change  from  the  frozen  condi- 
tion of  winter  life  in  the  open  to  a  state  of  awakened  beauty  of  flower 
and  leaf.  Tapering  golden  beech-buds,  starry-flowered  catkins  of 
the  poplar  and  garden  currants  (particularly  the  black),  are  full  of 
magical  charm;  the  gray-green  velvety  calyx  of  a  magnoha  bud 
rewards  one's  fondest  expectations. 

When  first  cut,  all  twigs  should  be  soaked  in  tepid  water,  each 
kind  by  itself,  and  no  matter  whether  you  have  few  or  many,  do  not 
crowd  them  in  the  vases.  Keep  them  free  from  dust  by  repeated 
spraying,  or  baths  of  cool  water.  Use  large  jars  for  the  more  sizeable 
branches,  and  keep  them  clean  by  changing  the  water  every  few 
days,  or  less  often  if  there  is  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  each  jar.  Forsythia 
will  bloom  in  two  or  three  weeks;  Pussy  Willow  {salix  caprea  is  the 
variety  known  generally,  although  salix  medernii  is  especially 
vigorous)  may  be  placed  in  a  warm  cellar  for  a  week  or  two,  by 
which  time  the  buds  will  be  swelling,  and  then  brought  up  to  heat 
and  light  for  quick  expansion  and  bloom.  From  fruit  trees  select 
twigs  with  full  round  buds,  as  they  are  the  flowers;  the  attenuated 
ones  are  the  leaves.  The  earliest  to  open  are  the  plum,  cherry  and 
peach  buds;  apples  and  pears  are  more  leisurely.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
try  forcing  the  buds  of  anything  you  are  anxious  to  see  in  bloom; 
your  efforts  may  not  be  attended  with  success  but  you  will  have 
your  reward  in  unexpected  ways.  Try  all  the  fruit  trees  and  shrubs, 
also  maples,  alders,  willows  and  elms,  yellow  jasemine,  rhododendron, 
horse-chestnut,  beech,  poplars  and  oaks. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  if  you  can  cut  limbs  several  feet  in  length 
instead  of  twigs;  the  flowers  bloom  with  more  strength  and  ast 
longer.  To  insure  an  even  and  steady  growth,  put  the  branches  in 
pails  of  water  in  a  half-dark  place  where  the  air  is  cool  but  not  cold, 
for  about  a  fortnight.  If  you  have  an  unused  room  which  may  be 
given  over  to  the  branches  and  the  temperature  kept  at  about  50*^ 
Fahrenheit  place  in  it  the  branches  by  varieties,  in  pails  of  water 
containing  large  pieces  of  charcoal;  re-fill  the  pails  once  a  week,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  change  the  water  entirely  oftener  than  once  a  month. 
Do  not  remove  the  branches  from  the  pails  lest  you  break  off  the  buds. 
One  cannot  be  sure  of  the  exact  time  it  will  take  for  any  sort  of  flower 
to  develop,  but  boughs  brought  from  a  freezing  atmosphere  to  a 
normally  heated  room  would  undoubtedly  be  in  full  bloom  in  a  few 
weeks.  Magnolia  is  sullenly  unresponsive,  many  of  the  shrubs 
bloom  but  sparsely  owing  perhaps  to  the  short  stems,  but  all  the 
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fruit-tree  branches  bloom  with  gorgeous  luxuriance.  In  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  City  all  these  branches  may  be  cut  by  December  ist, 
but  not  earlier,  and  cut  in  succession  thereafter  so  as  to  give  flowers 
up  to  April  I  St. 

Celia  Thaxter's  verses  told  the  story  to  me  years  ago: 

"  The  alder  by  the  river 
Shakes  out  her  powdery  curls, 
The  willow  buds  in  silver 
For  Httle  boys  and  girls, 
The  Httle  birds  fly  over 
And  O,  how  sweet  they  sing 
To  tell  the  happy  children 
That  once  again  'tis  Spring. " 

And  through  the  years  since  then  it  has  been  a  constant  deHght 
to  find  from  experience,  by  field  and  wood  and  hedgerow,  how  many 
surprises  await  one  in  the  silent  fastnesses  of  the  leafless  winter 
landscape. 

E.  C.  R.  M. 

Dahlia        Of  interest  to  the  Garden  Clubs  in  the  Middle  West  wiU  be  the 

Talk  news  that  Mrs.  Charles  Stout  will  be  in  Cleveland  some  time  during 

the  first  week  in  April  to  speak  on  Dahhas.   Those  of  us  who  are  so 

fortunate  as  to  have  heard  Mrs.  Stout's  lecture  will  reaUze  what  a 

rare  opportunity  it  is  for  the  Dahlia  lover. 

Any  Garden  Club  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
might  arrange  a  meeting  by  writing. 

Mrs.  Chahles  H.  Stout, 
20  East  66th  Street,  New  York. 

Memorial  The  Princeton  Garden  Club  has  just  completed  a  memorial  to  its 
Planting  late  president,  Mrs.  Archibald  Douglas  Russell,  which  may  be  a 
helpful  suggestion  for  memorials  elsewhere.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  walk, 
leading  from  the  University  Campus  to  Carnegie  Lake  through  the 
strip  of  old  woodland  bordering  the  highway  leading  out  of  Princeton 
to  the  east. 

The  aim  of  the  club  and  their  architects  being  to  preserve  as 
far  as  possible  the  natural  character  of  the  woods  and  the  native 
plants,  shrubs  and  trees,  the  walk,  which  is  perhaps  half  a  mile  in 
length,  it  has  been  kept  quite  informal  in  character,  following  the 
natural  levels  of  the  groimd  on  the  top  of  the  rocky  ledges  through 
which  the  high-road  was  cut.  It  curves  to  the  right  or  left  to  lead  the 
walker  under  the  natural  arch  of  a  viburnum  lentago,  between  the 
splendid  trunks  of  a  group  of  century-old  white  oaks,  or  through  a 
thicket  of  cherry  trees  which  will  be  worth  going  far  to  see  when  they 
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blossom  in  April.  To  suggest  only  a  few  of  the  sights  which  will 
tempt  one  to  stroll  along  the  walk,  May  wiU  bring  the  delicate  blossoms 
and  hawthorn  perfume  of  the  Crataegus  punctata,  the  snowy  clouds  of 
the  dog-wood,  and  in  the  underbrush  the  flowers  of  the  maple  leaved 
arrow-wood,  the  foliage  of  which,  in  November,  turns  to  a  lovely 
pale  rose,  in  delicious  contrast  to  its  deep  blue  berries. 

Autumn  wiU  bring  the  glowing  purples  to  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
the  blackberry;  orange  to  the  twining  bittersweet,  and  crimson  and 
scarlet  to  the  oaks  and  dogwoods.  Even  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter,  tangles  of  honeysuckle  will  give  their  welcome  green  to  ^ 

contrast  with  the  tawny  persistence  of  the  oaks  and  the  coppery  tones 
of  the  sparse  beech  leaves. 

The  path — planned  for  the  recreation  of  both  town  and  gown — 
is  already  bound  to  the  traditions  of  the  Campus  by  the  use  of  blocks 
of  stone  from  the  University  Chapel,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
last  spring.  Of  these  stones  is  built  a  bridge  by  which  one  crosses  the 
outlet  of  a  small  pool,  quite  at  the  beginning  of  the  walk,  while  at  the 
end,  similar  blocks  of  stone  provide  informal  groups  of  steps  leading 
one  down  by  an  easy  descent  to  the  level  of  the  lake.  E.  M. 

Why  spatter  water  from  a  hose?    Any  shrub,  tree,  or  group  of 
plants  can  be  watered  thus:  draw  the  soil  up  in  a  ridge  around  the 
tree  forming  a  shallow  basin;  be  careful  to  leave  a  collar  of  dirt  close 
to  the  tree  to  prevent  injuring  the  bark  by  water.  Push  the  end  of  the 
hose,  without  the  nozzle,  deep  inside  the  dirt  rim,  let  the  basin  fill 
slowly,  refill  if  the  ground  is  very  dry,  cultivate  thoroughly  around  the 
tree  within  forty-eight  hours.   The  roots  will  grow  down  toward  the 
moisture.   The  dust  mulch  will  prevent  evaporation.    The  next  time 
you  plant  a  tree  or  shrub,  try  digging  a  square  hole  for  it.    The  roots  Square 
push  out  into  the  soft  corners  instead  of  running  round  like  thread  Holes  for 
on  a  spool.    Some  plants  commit  suicide  by  strangling;  they  bind  Trees 
their  roots  so  tightly  around  the  main  stem  that  it  dies,  or  is  broken 
by  the  wind. 

My  calendar  says  it's  December.     My  garden  looks  Uke  June.   Santa 
Roses,  stocks,  hehotrope,  snapdragons,  calendulas,  sweet-peas   and  Barbara 
violets  are  in  bloom.   I  do  not  ask,  "Where  are  the  snows  of  y ester-  Notes 
year."   I  know.   They  are  drifting  deep  under  the  lilac  bushes  in  my 
own  Highland  Park  away  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.    The  Poet's  Border  is 
white  with  snowdrops — not  galanthus!     I  am  not  pitying  you,  I  am 
a  tiny  bit  envious.    I  should  Uke  to  see  each  twig  on  our  fir  tree 
"ridged  inch  deep  with  pearl"  for — oh,  let's  say  about  five  minutes! 
It  would  seem  more  like  winter,  and  how  I  should  like  to  see  some  of 
our  pests  frozen  up.  For  instance,  a  gopher  stiff  in  ice.    Do  you  know 
the  beast?    A  burrowing  rodent  which  truly  honeycombs  the  earth. 
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This  ground-rat  lives  on  the  roots  of  growing  things,  probably  your 
most  treasured  plant  or  tree.  The  gophers  sometimes  throw  up  mounds 
of  dirt  where  they  come  to  the  surface;  this  warns  you  they  are  work- 
ing near,  but  often  your  first  knowledge  is  the  withered  branches 
which  were  green  yesterday. 

You  trap  them  if  you  can.  You  place  poisoned  grain  in  the  holes. 
An  old  native  gardener  assured  me  that  I  ought  to  keep  a  pair  of 
gopher  snakes.  Think  of  a  snake  big  enough  to  swallow  a  rat,  crawl- 
ing around  your  garden!  Two  of  them!  One  day  from  under  some 
leaves  I  raked  out  four  feet  of  gopher  snake!  It  might  have  been 
only  three  feet  six  inches;  I  didn't  stop  to  measure.  I  called  back 
over  my  shoulder  emphatic  orders  not  to  keep  that  snake,  I  decided 
right  then  and  there  in  favor  of  gophers;  at  least  they  stay  under 
ground. 

I  have  great  news  to  send :  It  has  rained !  One  f orty-five-hundreths 
of  an  inch  of  real  water.  Think  of  six  months  between  rains  when 
next  you  complain  of  a  dry  season.  Yet  our  lawns  have  been  green, 
our  flowers  abundant.  Of  course  the  explanation  is  irrigation.  Now, 
to  irrigate  is  merely  to  soak  the  ground;  that's  the  whole  secret — 
deep  watering. 

Special  Plant  Societies 


American  Carnation  Society 

A.  F.J.  Bauer,  Sec'y,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America 

C.  W.  Johnson,  Sec'y,  2242  W.  lOQlh  St. 

Chicago,  III. 

American  Dahlia  Society 

E.  C.  Vick,  Sec'y.  205  Elwood  Ave. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

National  Dahlia  Society 

R.  W.  Gill,  Sec'y,  Portland,  Oregon 

California  Dahlia  Society 

N.  F.  Vanderbilt,  Sec'y,  725  Fifth  St., 

San  Rafael,  Col. 

Southern  Dahlla  Society 

W.  E.  Claflin,  Sec'y,  College  Park,  Md. 


American  Gladiolus  Society 

A.  C.  Seals,  Sec'y,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

American  Iris  Society 

R.  S.  Sturtevant,  Sec'y,  Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 

American  Peony  Society 

A.  P.  Saunders,  Sec'y.  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Northwestern  Peony  and  Iris  Society 

W.  F.  Christman,  Sec'y,  3804  Fifth  Ave. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

American  Rose  Society 

Prof.  E.  A.  White,  Sec'y,  Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

American  Sweet  Pea  Society 

William  Gray,  Sec'y,  Bellevue  Rd., 

Newport,  R.  I. 


Choosing        To  those  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  various  dahha  shows  last 
Dahlia  Autumn,  and  having  no  notes  on  varieties  to  refer  to,  the  present 

Varieties  shower  of  catalogues,  with  their  wonderful  pictures  and  alluring  de- 
scriptions, is  fairly  overwhelming.  Possibly  a  word  at  this  time  might 
be  helpful  to  those  starting  a  dahlia  garden. 

In  selecting  varieties,  begin  by  asking  the  advice  of  someone  whose 
taste  may  be  depended  upon.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  success  with 
dahhas  is  the  choice  of  varieties;  and  choice  must  largely  be  governed 
by  taste.  Do  not  give  any  room  in  your  garden  to  the  old-fashioned 
pincushion  dahlias  of  nondescript  colors  which  have  been  growing 
there  for  years  and  years.  Throw  them  all  away,  and  pick  out  what 
you  think  you  would  like  from  among  the  following  hst  of  standard 
varieties.  They  all  bloom  freely,  have  good  habit,  winter  well  in  sand, 
and  next  year  there  will  be  four  times  as  many — aplenty  to  exchange 
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for  some  fine  one  in  your  neighbor's  garden.    None  cost  over  two 

dollars,  and  some  are  twenty-five  cents  each: 

Hortulanus  Feit,  soft  chamois  pink  decorative. 

Madonna,  pure  white,  loose  decorative,  long  graceful  stems. 

Mme.  Bidjstein,  pale  lavender  peony, 

Norah  Lindsey,  buff  and  pink  peony. 

Attraction,  pale  pinkish  lavender  hybrid  cactus,  frilled  petals. 

George  Walters,  rose  pink  hybrid  cactus,  exceptionally  large. 

King  of  the  Autumn,  salmon  yellow  decorative. 

Crystal,  pink  incurved  cactus,  fine  for  dinner  table. 

Crawley  Star,  dainty  pink  single,  cup  shaped,  small. 

F.  W.  Fellowes,  salmon  red  cactus,  an  improved  W.  v.  Goethe. 

Duchess  of  Brunswick,  large  salmon  peony. 

Gretchen  Heine,  dainty  little  pompom,  white,  flecked  pink. 

Countess  of  Lonsdale,  the  old  favorite,  salmon  rose  cactus. 

There  are  thousands  of  new  varieties  appearing  every  year. 

Some  scarcely  survive  a  second  season.   Others  are  so  highly  thought 

of  by  their  originators  that  ridiculous  prices  are  charged,  and  are  not 

possible  for  the  average  gardener.   Of  the  newer  and  more  expensive 

varieties,  a  few  are  listed  below.  There  are  many  others  equally  good, 

but  these  I  know  from  my  own  personal  experience  to  be  exceptionally 

fine.    Only  one,  Gladys  Sherwood,  costs  five  dollars.    The  others 

average  two  or  three  dollars  apiece.  They  are  to  be  found  in  nearly 

every  catalogue  sent  out  by  speciaHsts. 

Insulinde,  buff  brown,  upright  hybrid  cactus. 
Gladys  Sherwood,  white  hybrid  cactus. 
California  Enchantress,  pink  cactus,  dense. 
Snowdrift,  pure  white  decorative  Broomall  (Grower). 
Bonnie  Brae,  dainty  pink  cactus. 
Princess  Pat,  rose  upright  hybrid  cactus. 
Mabel  B.  Taft,  light  yellow  decorative. 
Mt.  Shasta,  blush  white  hybrid  cactus. 

Anyone  who  has  all  these  dahlias  in  the  garden  is  indeed  fortunate. 

Henrietta  M.  Stout 

"Will  you  write  a  Httle  article  on  Tall  Bearded  Iris  for  our  Bulle-  Notes  on 
TIN,  giving  a  dozen  best  standard  varieties  and  a  dozen  very  new  Tall 
varieties  with  descriptions?"  is  the  request  made  of  me.  Bearded 

Each  Iris  blossom,  changefuUy  radiant  in  the  caressing  rays  of  Iris 
the  late  afternoon  sun,  makes  overtures  and  limited  choice  hurts — 
so  many  must  be  disregarded. 

Every  "Five  foot  book  shelf"  begins,  or  should  begin,  with  the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare.  Every  Iris  collection  Should  begin  with  pale 
lavender  Dalmatica  and  soft  yellow  Flavescens.  Add  either  velvety 
black-violet  Othello  or  Perfection,  darker  lavender-blue  Juniata  and 
Queen  of  May,  old  but  perennially  joyous  in  dimpling  tones  of  lilac 
pink.  For  later  pink  Her  Majesty  with  warm  white  Innocenza,  as 
first  lady  in  waiting,  is  a  fine  foil  for  the  pink  toned  beauty  of  dusky 
Arnols.  Either  Madame  Chereau  or  Ma  Mie  in  white-frilled  blue, 
cool  white  Mrs.  H.  Darwin  or  tall  Fairy  fragrant,  with  a  touch  of  pale 
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blue,  violet  blue  Ciengialti  and  Rhein  Nixie  or  Thorhecke,  white  with 
pale  purple  and  black-violet  falls  respectively,  complete  a  dozen 
standard  sorts  from  which  there  will  be  few  discards  and  no  one  of 
which  costs  more  than  fifty  cents  per  root — some  less. 

Preference  for  yellows  would  add  the  soft  chrome  of  Aureay  the 
deepening  yellow  of  Sherwin  Wright,  the  old-gold  and  calliopsis 
crimson  of  Iris  King  and  the  pale  buff  and  raisin  purple  of  gleeful 
Lorelei.  Love  of  "pinks"  would  squeeze  in  Trautlieb  and  Mrs.  Alan 
Gray  somehow;  while  preference  for  mauves  and  purples  and  lavenders 
would  want  Leonidas,  Lohengrin  and  Violaceae  Grandiflora. 

Among  the  newer  and  less  widely  known  varieties  "making  good" 
in  my  North  New  Jersey  garden  and  listed  at  from  $i.oo  to  $5.00 
per  root  are  Archeveque,  in  the  richest  purple;  creamy  Dawn;  ivory 
La  Neige;  Delila  in  palest  flesh  and  almost  crimson  velvet;  warm- 
toned  Prosper  Laugier,  and  Oriflamme  in  huge  blue  purple. 

In  taller  growth  is  giant  purple-bronzed  Alcazar;  Edouard  Michel 
with  wide-spread  ruJQ&ed  petals  in  rich  red  wine;  pale  Ulac-pink  Aurora; 
Crusader  in  fine  "  blues, "  and  Lord  of  June,  noble  in  carriage  and  paler 
in  tone  than  Crusader. 

Isoline's  lack  of  grace  and  poor  foliage  after  flowering  is  forgiven 
for  its  color  in  tones  of  pink  and  auburn  and  deep  rose.  To  Kashmir 
White  and  to  Caterina,  tall  aristocrats  in  white  and  pale  blue-lavender, 
many  of  us  will  take  the  trouble  to  give  the  sun- warmed  corner,  well 
drained  and  rich  in  lime,  in  return  for  the  exquisite  bloom  and  happy 
response  in  growth.  L.  A.  Williamson,  dark  and  rich,  out  of  the  West, 
brings  the  highest  credentials,  as  does  yellow  Virginia  Moore,  just 
introduced.  A  dozen  of  the  newer  varieties,  some  not  yet  Hsted  in 
this  country,  others  making  their  first  bow — all  alluring  in  descrip- 
tion, some  large  in  price — names  to  watch  for  at  shows — are  pale 
yellow  Shekinah  of  Pallida  form;  lavender  Queen  Caterina;  pink 
toned  Avalon;  Tom-Tit  small  free  violet  self;  Sweet  Lavender  and 
Phyllis  Bliss  in  tones  of  rosy  lavender;  Dominion  with  falls  of  indigo- 
purple  velvet;  Ambassadeur  tail  and  late  in  velvety  dark  reddish- 
violet;  Magnifica  huge  in  blossom  of  hght  and  deep  mauve-purple; 
Souvenir  de  Mad.  Guadichau  rich  velvety  purple;  Mile.  Schwartz 
tall  in  palest  mauve,  and  Seminole  in  deep  claret. 

In  this  brief  sketch  only  the  late  May  or  June  flowering  Irises  are 
included — those  that  make  of  our  gardens,  between  tuUp  time  and 
rose  time,  "a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed." 
Cultural  Culturally,  bearded  Iris  demand  sunshine,  good  drainage,  and  lime 
Notes  in  the  soil.  Annual  appHcations  of  lime  in  quantity  to  perceptibly 
whiten  the  soil  are  not  too  much  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  this 
element;  for  Iris  there  usually  is  a  deficiency.  EstabHshed  plantings 
are  best  Hmed  in  late  fall  or  winter,  while  new  beds  should  be  thor- 
oughly limed  before  planting. 
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The  best  fertilizer  is  bone  meal.  My  own  practice  is  to  scatter  this 
broadcast  in  very  early  spring  allowing  the  rains  to  carry  it  down  in 
close  plantings  and  cultivating  it  in  where  the  plantings  are  new. 

Do  not  use  manure.  It  conduces  to  rot. 

Iris  rot  and  Iris  borer,  a  disease  and  a  pest  that  have  thrown  many 
enthusiasts  into  a  near  panic,  can  be  controlled. 

The  Iris  borer  is  the  larva  of  a  small  dun  moth  {macronoctua 
onusta)  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  autumn  at  the  base  of  the  foliage. 
These  eggs  hatch  in  spring — in  North  New  Jersey  early  May.  A 
light  covering  of  dry  trash,  straw  or  leaves  raked  over  the  bed  or 
row  and  burned  in  very  early  spring  destroys  the  eggs.  Quickly  done 
no  bad  effects  have  resulted  from  this  practice  of  several  years'  dura- 
tion in  my  own  garden. 

Iris  rot,  soft  with  offensive  smell,  appearing  on  a  rare  or  precious 
plant  is  best  controlled  by  scraping  to  sound  tissue  with  an  old  tea- 
spoon (the  scrapings  to  be  burned)  and  pouring  on  the  wound  a  spoon- 
ful or  two  of  the  standard  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  (corrosive 
sublimate)  i-iooo,  being  sure  that  the  whole  injured  surface  is  disin- 
fected. 

The  quickest,  easiest  and  cheapest  method  with  plants  not  val- 
uable on  which  it  appears,  is  to  dig  and  burn  the  whole  thing,  or  bury 
it  so  deeply  it  will  never  rise  again.   I  prefer  the  burning. 

Watchfulness  in  sanitation,  destroying  all  affected  parts  of  plants 
or  vegetables — carrots,  beets,  tomatoes,  parsnips,  cabbage,  etc.,  are 
hosts  for  the  same  bacillus — and  care  in  hygiene,  keeping  plants  in 
resistant  condition  by  free  admission  of  sunlight  and  air  to  the 
rhizomes  with  good  drainage  will  do  much  to  keep  the  trouble  in 
hand.  Mrs.  C.  S.  McKinney 

The  growers  of  Gladioli  tell  us  that  the  Gladiolus  of  the  future  Notes  on 
will  be  a  far  finer  and  better  flower  both  as  to  form  and  color  than  Gladioli 
even  the  exquisitely  beautiful  ones  we  now  love  and  admire.  As  a  cut 
flower  it  is  known  to  many,  but  is  used  by  far  too  few  of  us  as  a  val- 
uable addition  to  our  color  scheme  in  the  garden.  Though  the  period 
of  bloom  is  undeniably  short,  this  can  be  overcome  by  planting  in 
succession,  as  the  plants  take  little  room  even  at  their  bloom  time. 
We  are  told  that  the  Gladiolus  is  native  to  both  South  and  Tropical 
Africa,  and  that  onQ  variety  grows  wild  in  England,  where  it  has  been 
cultivated  in  English  flower  gardens  since  1569.  Varieties  appear  and 
sink  into  oblivion,  only  to  be  replaced  again  and  again  by  still  finer 
productions,  but  there  are  many  standard  species  which  have  been  in 
vogue  for  years,  such  as  America,  pale  rose  pink;  Helley,  a  good  salmon 
pink;  Panama,  the  companion  to  America,  but  of  a  deeper  pink;  and 
Pink  Perfection,  a  beautiful  large  variety  of  a  soft  sahnon  shade.  The 
best  lavender  is  without  doubt  Badenia,  though  it  is  not  a  strong 
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grower;  Blue  Jay  and  Baron  Hulot  are  blue  gray  and  purple  respec- 
tively, while  a  beautiful  standard  white  with  large  flowers  and  red- 
dish violet  markings  is  Peace,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  (named  for  our 
Mrs.  King)  is  a  wonderful  flame  pink,  with  many  flowers  open  at  a 
time  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Gladioli.  Niagara  is  a  light 
yellow;  Simrise,  a  canary  yellow;  and  Golden  King,  a  clear  golden  shade 
with  red  markings;  while  Princeps  and  Empress  of  India  are  shades 
of  crimson  and  dark  red. 

The  above  are,  of  course,  only  a  fraction  of  the  varieties  which 
have  been  on  the  market  for  some  years. 

A  deep  sandy  loam  is  best  for  the  Gladiolus,  which  will  grow 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  but  as  is  the  case  with  all  bulbs  manure 
must  be  kept  altogether  away  from  the  corms.  During  hot  dry 
weather,  they  should  be  cultivated,  or  mulched,  and  watered  if 
feasible.  When  ripened  off,  they  should  be  taken  up,  the  stalks 
cut  close  to  the  bulb,  the  old  corms  removed,  and  allowed  to  dry  in 
the  sun.  They  should  then  be  put  in  paper  bags,  and  stored  in  a  dry 
place  where  the  temperature  averages  40°  F.  Corms  two  years  from 
bulblets,  are  by  growers  considered  the  best  for  fine  blOom,  but  there 
seems  to  be  some  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  just  the  age  the  corms 
begin  to  deteriorate;  the  writer  has  many  which  have  flowered  freely 
in  her  garden  for  six  years,  and  as  a  new  corm  is  formed  each  year 
from  which  the  blooms  spring,  why  may  they  not,  barring  accident  or 
disease,  be  of  nearly  perpetual  life? 

New  As  a  cut  flower  we,  of  course,  know  the  Gladiolus  best,  and  the 
Gladioli  finest  specimens  for  that  purpose  result  if  the  stalk  is  cut  when  the 
first  bud  opens,  and  the  spike  wiU  go  on  blooming  for  some  days. 
Infinite  and  nearly  endless  are  the  color  combinations  made  possible 
by  the  variety  of  shade  and  form  presented  in  the  modern  Gladiolus, 
and  did  space  permit,  pages  of  description  might  be  written  of  color 
schemes  of  wonderful  and  entrancing  beauty,  combinations  to  suit 
every  taste,  and  to  harmonize  with  every  known  kind  of  decoration. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  notable  of  the  new  varieties, 
some  offered  for  the  first  time  in  the  192 1  catalogs: 

Lene  Graetz,  pure  white;  Deutschland,  pure  pink;  Conspicuous, 
lavender;  Prince  of  Wales,  salmon;  Dorothy  McKibbon,  early  flower- 
ing apple-blossom  pink;  Le  Marechal  Foch,  pure  rose,  healthy  and 
strong  grower;  Purple  Glory  (Kundred)  deepest  velvety  maroon  red, 
with  almost  black  blotches,  ruffled;  Louise,  bright  lavender,  maroon 
blotch,  six  inches  across,  the  largest  Gladiolus  yet  produced;  Willbrink, 
plush  pink,  early,  and  profuse  bloomer. 

CoMBiNA-        Some  tried  combinations  may  be  of  interest;  the  possibihties  of 

TiONS  the  use  of  this  beautiful  flower  are  very  great.    In  an  entirely  white 

planting  of  both  perennials  and  annuals,  Peace  has  for  some  seasons 
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added  grace  and  dignity,  with  its  strong,  tall  upstanding  stalks  of 
bloom;  Alice  Tiplady  harmonizes  perfectly  in  a  yellow  and  orange 
border,  being  contemporaneous  with  and  nearly  an  exact  match  to 
the  tall  tiger  and  Batemanni  lilies,  and  may  be  varied  by  clumps  of 
Blue  Jay  which  adds  color  and  charm  to  the  various  shades.  Pink 
Perfection  is  so  nearly  the  shade  ol  Elizabeth  Campbell  phlox,  that 
they  seem  made  to  grow  side  by  side;  while  for  an  earlier  bloom,  the 
pretty  Httle  Pink  Beauty  answers  well  with  the  same  Phlox,  whose 
flowering  period  extends  over  many  weeks.  Among  the  other  shades 
of  pink  Phlox,  Baron  Hulot,  Badenia,  Conspicuous  and  Hortense  are 
lovely,  as  are  these  same  shades  with  Niagara  in  groups  of  six  or  more 
planted  among  white  Physostegia  and  early  white  Phlox.  America  is 
good  grown  with  pale  pink  and  white  Asters,  pink  annual  Lupin, 
and  if  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  secure  just  the  right  shade,  pale 
pink  Zinnia,  a  lovely  combination  results,  but  confession  must  be 
made  that  only  once  has  this  eflfect  been  a  success. 

Margaret  L.  Gage, 
Garden  Club  of  Litchfield. 


Announcements 
International  Flower  Show 

The  Eighth  International  Flower  Show  in  the  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York,  opens  March  14th  and  continues  until  March  20th. 

The  plans  that  have  been  worked  out  for  this  year's  show  are 
entirely  different  from  the  plans  of  those  that  have  preceded  it. 
For  example,  instead  of  the  five  hundred  square  feet  Rose  Groups 
which,  by  the  way,  the  public  have  become  quite  used  to,  there 
has  been  provided  a  class  for  the  best  development  of  a  garden  cover- 
ing one  thousand  square  feet.   Four  such  spaces  have  been  reserved. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  Show  that  has  been  extended  this 
year  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  private  gardeners  and  that  is  the 
Table  Decoration.  There  is  competition  every  day  from  the  second 
day  of  the  show  on,  for  private  gardeners'  tables,  and  the  committee 
hopes  to  have  a  dozen  or  more  each  day — a  hope  that  should  be  easily 
fulfilled  if  the  gardeners  will  respond  as  they  should. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Frederic  Newbold,  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  New  York  has  offered  two  silver  cups  to  be  competed  for 
by  the  member  clubs  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  No.  i. 

Schedules  for  the  Classes  are  as  follows: 
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SILVER  CUP— Value  $50.00  SILVER  CUP— Value  $50.00 

Open  to  members  of  the  Garden  Club  Open  to  members  of  the  Garden  Club 

OF  America.  of  America. 

For  best  Bird  Bath  with  planting  not  to  For  best  vase  or  basket  of  cut  flowers 

exceed  50  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space — or  (any  green  or  foliage  may  be  used). 

7x7.  Not  to  exceed  3  ft.  or  less  than  2  ft.  in 

To  be  judged  by  following  scale  of  diameter. 

Points:  To  be  judged  by  the  following  scale  of 

Color  Harmony 25  Points: 

Planting 25  Quality  of  blooms 40 

Accessories 25  Artistic  Arrangement 20 

General  Effect 25  General  Effect 20 

Color  Harmony 20 

100  

100 

To    be   in    place   by   noon,   Monday,  To  be  in  place  by  noon,  Wednesday, 

March  14th.  March  i6th. 

The  Board  of  Diiectors  hope  most  earnestly  that  as  many  Clubs 
as  possible  will  make  entries  for  either  or  both  of  these  classes, 
thereby  showing  the  appreciation  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America, 
No.  I,  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York  for  two  such  valu- 
able awards. 
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A3,OjoLD  All  lovers  of  shrubs  and  trees  and  flowers  know  something  at 
Arbo:^  etum  least  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  There  is  no  department  of  Harvard 
University  whose  usefulness  is  better  understood  by  the  expert  than 
this  great  experiment  station  to  which  all  horticulturists  look  for 
guidance.  But  do  the  women  of  our  garden  clubs  realize  how  practical 
is  the  help  it  offers  them  through  the  Bulletin  of  Popular  Information 
issued  under  its  guidance?  Those  who  can  go  and  see  with  their  own 
eyes  the  wonderful  collection  of  shrubs  and  trees  grown  there  are 
indeed  fortunate.  Almost  every  month  in  the  year  there  is  something 
of  interest  to  be  seen,  while  from  the  end  of  April  until  mid-June  there 
is  a  procession  of  glorious  flower  shows — Japanese  cherries  and  plums, 
crab-apples,  lilacs,  azaleas,  rhododendrons  and  laurel  follow  each 
other  in  amazing  beauty.  No  printed  sheet  can  make  one  reahze  the 
dehght  that  these  plants  have  to  offer,  but  to  those  who  seek  guidance 
or  suggestions  in  choosing  shrubs  or  trees  for  their  grounds,  the 
Arboretum  Bulletin  offers  stimulus  and  help. 

Experts  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  have  imported  specimens  of 
shrubs  and  trees  to  be  experimented  with  and  given  a  chance  to  prove 
their  usefulness,  importance,  and  beauty  to  our  country,  and  in  the 
Arboretum  Bulletin  these  are  carefully  described.  When  one  adds  to 
this  all  the  desirable  natives,  and  the  many  new  varieties  of  our  oldest 
friends  among  the  shrubs  and  trees,  and  secures  expert  information 
as  to  the  condition  and  method  of  culture,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there 
is  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected. 

This  Bulletin  co^ts  one  dollar  a  year  and  should  be  taken  by  all 
members  of  the  Garden  Club  oe  America,  No.  i.  M.  C.  S. 
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Extract  of  letter  from  Prof.  Charles  S  Sargent 
Dear  Mrs.  Brewster: 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  syllabus  of  a  lecture  which  I  have  written 
to  accompany  a  set  of  lantern  slides  which  I  have  had  made  as  a  gift 
from  the  Arboretvmi  to  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  No.  i.  It 
has  taken  a  terribly  long  time  to  get  these  sHdes  made  but  they  are 
going  to  Mrs,  Sloane  I  think  this  week.  Possibly  some  notice  of  the 
subjects  of  the  pictures  in  your  Bulletin  might  stimulate  interest 
to  hear  the  lecture.  As  I  think  I  have  already  written  you,  I 
hope  that  the  affiUated  Garden  Clubs  will  have  it  delivered  not  only 
before  their  members  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  pubHc  in  the 
communities  in  which  they  hve. 

Extracts  from  Minutes  of  January  12th,  Meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Garden  Club 
of  America 

Mrs.  Randal  Morgan,  the  Chairman  of  the  International  Relations  Committee 
Committee,  who  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  meeting,  told  briefly  on  Inter- 
of  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  bringing  about  an  affihation  national 
between  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Garden  Club  of  Relations 
America,  No.  i.     Mrs.  Morgan  then  read  the  following  Resolutions 
that  had  been  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society: 

1.  That  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  rec- 
ognizes that  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  foster  a  cordial  under- 
standing between  the  citizens  of  this  Coimtry  and  those  of  the  United 
States  than  that  they  should  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  interest 
in  horticulture  and  love  of  gardens.  It  therefore  welcomes  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  should  allow  duly  accredited  Members  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America,  No.  i,  when  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  to  attend 
the  Meetings  of  the  Society  and  to  have  free  admission  to  the 
Society's  Garden  at  Wisley. 

2.  That  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  do  his  best  to  introduce  the  Members  of  the  Garden 
Club  to  the  owners  of  those  gardens  in  this  Country  which  they  may 
have  a  special  interest  in  visiting. 

3.  That  the  Council  will  gladly  allow  the  Garden  Club  to  re- 
produce in  their  pubUcation,  so  far  as  the  copyright  laws  of  the  two 
countries  allow,  occasional  papers  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  making  due  acknowledgement  to  the  source 
from  which  they  are  taken. 

4.  That  the  Council  realizes  that  much  good  may  result  from  1. 
fostering  personal  relations  between  the  two  Societies  and  would                           jf 
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welcome  any  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  visits  by  their  official 
Members. 

After  reading  the  above,  Mrs.  Morgan  asked  permission  to  present 
a  draft  of  Resolutions  which  she  had  drawn  up  on  behalf  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America,  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America  acknowledge  receipt  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Dykes, 
M.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  of  a  copy  of  the 
Resolutions  adopted  by  its  Council  in  November,  which  has  been 
filed  in  the  archives  of  the  Club,  and  herewith  record  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  cordial  expressions  of  the  Council  and  of  the  opportunities 
for  co-operation  afforded  by  its  Resolutions.  The  Board  of  Directors 
desire  by  this  Resolution  to  express  their  confidence  that  the  op- 
portunities for  intercourse  thus  afforded  to  those  interested  in  Hor- 
ticulture and  in  the  love  of  gardens,  will  foster  and  strengthen  that 
S)anpathy  which  is  so  much  desired  between  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America,  No.  i,  be  directed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Mrs.  Morgan  also  reported  that  efforts  were  being  made  to  estab- 
lish similar  relations  with  France  and  Italy.  The  Directors  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Morgan's  valuable  activities  as  Chairman 
of  the  International  Relations  Committee. 

Committee  The  Chairman  of  the  Slides  Committee  takes  pleasure  in  an- 
ON  Slides  nouncing  that  the  collection  of  Arnold  Arboretum  sHdes,  presented  to 
the  Garden  Club  of  America  by  Professor  Sargent,  has  been 
received.  The  Garden  Club  of  Middletown  was  the  first  Club  to  use 
these  slides  and  the  accompanying  Lecture,  on  the  occasion  of  an 
open  meeting  at  which  a  group  of  Garden  Club  of  America  slides 
was  also  shown. 

The  Hartford  and  Albermarle  Garden  Clubs  each  received  a  box 
of  eighty-five  slides  for  meetings  the  last  week  in  January,  and  collec- 
tions have  been  engaged  by  the  Rumson  Garden  Club  and  the  Shaker 
Lakes  Garden  Club  for  use  in  the  near  future. 

Since  the  printing  of  the  "List  of  Slides"  sent  out  in  September  the 
following  slides  have  been  received: 

Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  County i6  slides 

The  Garden  Club  of  Easthampton 8  slides 

Lake  Geneva  Garden  Club 5  slides 

Garden  Club  of  Litchfield ii  slides 
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Garden  Association  in  Newport 12  slides 

North  Shore  Garden  Club 42  slides 

Garden  Club  of  Ridgefield 9  slides 

Rye  Garden  Club 13  slides 

Garden  Club  of  Somerset  Hills 25  slides 

In  regard  to  our  Club  slides,  the  Board  of  Directors  has  decided 
to  charge  each  Garden  Club  requesting  their  use,  the  sum  of  $2.00 
to  cover  expressage,  possible  damage,  etc. 

Katharine  C.  Sloan,  Chairman 

In  view  of  the  meeting  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  No.  i,  in  Committee 
Virginia  next  autumn,  I  have  made  the  following  plans  for  the  Historic  on  Historic 
Gardens  Committee — ist.    To  compile  a  bibliography  of  all  books,  Gardens 
monographs  and  articles  published  on  the  subject  of  old  gardens  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland ;  2d,  to  make  a  list  of  gardens  "  over  one  hundred 
years  old"  which  have  not  hitherto  been  recorded,  including  in  such 
list  pictures  and  descriptions  of  any  gardens  which  are  of  special 
interest,  with  notes  of  design  and  planting,  and  also  of  the  historic 
interest,  traditions  and  anecdotes  connected  therewith.  This  material 
when  collected  should  be  on  file  with  the  Librarian  for  use  especially 
by  the  members  going  to  Virginia.    Whether  the  material  should  be 
distributed  among  the  clubs  would  depend  upon  the  value  and 
interest  which  might  develop. 

To  carry  out  this  plan  the  co-operation  of  the  Clubs  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland  is,  of  course,  necessary.  I  am  writing  to  the  Presidents 
of  those  Clubs  asking  for  suggestions  and  also  to  be  put  in  com- 
munication with  such  of  their  members  as  would  be  interested  to 
help  in  the  work.  I  shall  write  to  the  Presidents  of  all  the  other  Clubs 
as  well,  asking  for  a  corresponding  member  from  each,  as  the  same 
general  plan  should  gradually  be  carried  out  for  all  the  States. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  in  response  to  a  note  in  the  December 
Bulletin,  I  have  received  from  Miss  Mary  Olcott  a  most  interesting 
account  of  "Casagmo"  gardens  in  Ridgefield.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  wealth  of  such  material  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Committee 
to  assemble.  Delia.  West  Marble,  Chairman 


Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association 

The  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  announces 
that  for  the  first  time  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  has  combined  the 
Architectural-Exhibit  with  that  of  Landscape  and  Garden  Design,  as 
they  feel  that  their  Association  must  demonstrate  the  great  necessity 
of  having  the  two  go  hand-in-hand. 
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From  March  8th  to  April  5th  the  East  Wing  of  the  Art  Institute 
is  to  be  given  over  to  the  combined  exhibits  of  Architecture,  Applied 
Arts,  and  Landscape  Garden  Design. 

In  their  rooms,  17 28-1 730  Stevens  Building,  during  the  Exhibit, 
they  will  display  any  special  work  or  product  of  any  of  the  women  of 
four  states — Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Indiana — and  they 
hope  for  special  exhibits  in  handicraft  of  one  kind  or  another. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibits  in  the  Galleries,  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoon,  during  the  period  from  March  8th  to  April  sth, 
they  are  to  have,  in  Fullerton  Hall,  lectures  pertaining  to  Agriculture 
or  Horticulture,  many  of  them  illustrated  by  slides  or  pictures  of  the 
beauties  of  color  in  landscape  design.  These  lectures  will  be  free. 

Christmas        The  fourth  annual  Christmas  Market  held  under  the  auspices  of 

Market  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  in  Boston 

showed  a  marked  improvement  over  any  previous  year.   The  sum  of 

$7,500.00  was  taken  in,  and  this  1920  Market  handled  three  times  the 

amount  of  "produce"  over  any  other  year. 

The  sales  of  the  Market  include  farm-produce,  fancy-work,  jellies, 
anything  and  everything  that  a  woman-farmer,  or  garden  or  rural 
house-keeper  would  ofifer  in  exchange  for  money  with  which  to  carry 
on  her  business.  Eggs,  preserves,  knitting,  tatting,  poultry,  cheeses, 
etc.,  are  sent  in,  and  the  sender  receives  the  amount  of  the  sale  less 
10%  the  latter  amount  being  used  for  the  Scholarship  Fund  which  the 
Association  has  created  for  young  women  eager  to  study  gardening, 
floriculture,  or  farm  management;  sixteen  were  placed  in  good  paying 
positions  last  summer. 

City  Gar-  The  City  Gardens  Club  of  New  York  City  has  affihated  with  the 
DENS  Club  Society  of  Little  Gardens.  They  have  adopted  as  their  slogan  "Let 
us  have  backs  to  our  houses  as  well  as  fronts."  Although  only  two 
years  old,  they  have  already  done  valuable  work  in  planting  the  yards 
of  churches  and  hospitals,  besides  turning  their  own  back  yards  into 
gardens  which  can  boast  some  architectural  beauty,  besides  the  ac- 
quisition of  plants  and  shrubs.  The  architecture  of  the  backyard  is 
one  of  the  most  vital  objectives  of  the  Society  of  Little  Gardens.  In 
order  to  stimulate  interest  in  this  much  needed  art  a  competition  will 
be  held  in  May  at  the  Art  Alliance,  prizes  to  be  given  by  the  Society. 
As  soon  as  this  plan  is  perfected  it  will  be  given  to  the  public. 
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Letters  to  the  Bulletin 

The  plaint  of  a  Garden  Club  member,  that  all  her  pink  platycodons 
came  blue,  only  emphasizes  the  conclusion  that  most  seed  catalogue 
swans  are  geese.  One  reads  glowing  and  poetic  accounts,  studies  pic- 
tures of  large,  gay  and  vigorous  specialties,  and  passes  from  a  hopeful 
spring  to  a  disillusioned  summer. 

But  even  a  too  vivid  imagination  is  not  the  worst  of  the  seedsmen's 
sins,  and  the  Garden  Club  of  Ilhnois  decided  to  make  a  stand  against 
substitutions. 

Some  thirty  protesting  letters  were  written  to  leading  growers,  and 
some  thirty  polite  replies  were  received,  each  admitting  that  the  prac- 
tice was  general  and  dastardly,  and  each  declaring  that  the  under- 
signed firm  was  never  guilty  of  it.  All  announced  that  the  ladies  of 
the  Garden  Club  of  Illinois  should  hereafter  be  their  special  care. 

The  Club  was  a  little  nonplussed  and  much  amused,  but  determined 
to  follow  up  whatever  advantage  it  had  gained.  To  that  end  it  had 
made  a  rubber  stamp,  "Member  of  the  Garden  Club  of  lUinois." 
One  was  presented  to  each  member,  with  the  request  that  it  be  used  on 
all  future  orders. 

Since  improved  service  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America,  the  Garden  Club  of  Illinois  begs  to  suggest  that  this  plan 
be  adopted  by  all  member  Clubs.  The  seedsmen  would  soon  discover 
how  widespread  is  the  interest  in  Garden  Clubs,  and  that  the  good-will 
of  their  members  is  worth  having.  Catalogues  might  be  less  thrilling 
reading,  but  disappointments  would  be  less  keen,  and  increased  care 
and  interest  would  compensate  for  those  vanished  thrills. 

K.  L.  B. 

During  the  season  of  1916-1917,  I  offered  for  sale,  through  the 
Bulletin,  seeds  of  the  Campanula  asiatica.  The  proceeds  were 
given  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  The  sales  amounted  to  over  $23.00, 
and  this  gift  was  made  possible  by  the  co-operation  of  our  members. 
Mr.  Charles  Sargent  in  thanking  me  wrote:  "You  touch  and  please 
me  very  much  by  your  interest  in  the  Arboretum.  No  one  has  showed 
the  interest  in  it  you  have  by  the  hard  work  you  have  done  in  helping 
me  raise  money  to  support  it,  that  is,  real  hard,  intelhgent  and  pains- 
taking work.  I  wish  I  could  make  you  feel  how  much  I  appreciate 
it  all." 

This  season  I  have  again  secured  a  quantity  of  this  seed  and  will 
ofifer  it  for  sale  for  the  same  purpose.  I  ask  25  cents  a  package  and 
each  package  contains  more  than  twenty-five  seeds.  I  hope  there 
will  be  as  ready  a  response  as  there  was  in  191 7. 

Virginia  E.  Verplanck. 
(Mrs.  William  E.  Verplanck,  33  Bank  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J.) 
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The  Maid  in  the  Garden 

"  The  maid  was  in  the  garden  a' hanging  out  the  clothes; 
There  came  a  little  blackbird  and  nipped  of  her  nose." 

That  blackbird  was  once  my  favorite  among  fowls; 

Its  act  deeply  satisfied  my  sense  of  poetic  justice, 

Even  as  the  maid  in  the  garden  outraged 

My  every  esthetic  sensibility.    When  displaying  one's  artistic  effects 

To  a  caller, 

What  a  blow  to  dignity 

To  be  forced  to  duck  under  a  line  of  xmderwear. 

Or  when  hastening  to  some  urgent  work, 
Brow  wet  with  honest  drops, 
Arms  laden,  and  moist,  earthy  hands. 
You  walk  into  a  sea  of  clammy  sheets 
Which  wiU  not  part  at  your  word 
As  Moses  divided  the  Red  Sea, — 
It  does  not  conduce  to  joyful  song 
And  sounding  the  loud  timbrel. 
Quite  the  contrary. 

But  there  is  worse  to  come. 

To  find  one's  flowering  hedge  decked  with  the  overflow 

Of  the  too  liberal  clothes-line — 

Socks,  napkins  and  pajamas; 

And  when  one  cannot  afford  a  garden  hose. 

Small  comfort  'tis  to  see  one's  best  silk  hose 

Draped  on  a  rose  bush. 

And  so  I  timed  my  lyre 

To  loud  discordant  notes,  and  cursed  the  race 

Of  laundresses  along  with  barnyard  fowls. 

Cut-worms,  rose-bugs,  and  other  nuisances. 

But  now  I  pass  the  pensive  clothes-line, — Deserted 

Save  where  a  few  shy  garments  huddle  lonesomely, 

Or  a  few  dish-towels  flap. 

And  I  weep. 

Where  are  the  sheets,  the  napkins,  and  pajamas? 
And  other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention? 
I  know  but  don't  choose  to  tell, 
So  echo  answers,  where? 

Then  I  re-tune  my  lyre  to  soft  persuasion. 

I  sing  "Come  into  the  garden,  Maude! 

Come,  Mary,  Sally,  Jane  Geraldine  or  Georgianna! 

Come,  and  when  you  have  washed  the  clothes, 

Hang  them  where  you  will. 

Hang  Hedges!  Hang  Beauty! 

Hang  Esthetic  Sensibilities!  Hang  Blackbirds! 

Just  so  you  hang  out  the  clothes 

You  and  not  I." 

Member  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Warrenton,  Va. 
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Borders  in  the  Vegetable  Garden 

I  would  like  to  add  some  suggestions  to  those  recently  made  in 
the  Bulletin  for  beautifying  the  vegetable  garden. 

If  the  low  growing  varieties  could  be  planted  along  the  path  about 
eighteen  inches  back  from  its  edge,  and  the  taller  ones  back  of  them, 
then  a  planting  of  annual  and  perennial  flower  plants  in  the  1 8-inch 
space  would  make  a  fine  border  and  the  vegetables  would  be  forgotten. 

Plant  Peonies  at  three  to  four  feet  intervals  in  the  center;  in  the 
space  between  them  and  on  the  very  back  edge,  Iris,  so  that  when 
out  of  bloom  they  would  be  somewhat  hidden  by  the  foliage  of  the 
Peonies.  In  the  space  between  the  Peonies  Delphinium  could  be 
placed,  and  if  there  were  a  space  of  eighteen  inches  in  between  the 
edges  of  foliage  of  each  Peony,  a  number  of  Delphinium  coidd  be 
planted  with  Lilium  Candidum  (Madonna  Lily). 

At  the  back  of  this  1 8-inch  border,  encroaching  upon  the  low 
vegetables,  which  might  be  celery  or  carrots,  etc.,  or  space  where 
onions  had  been.  Hollyhocks  could  be  planted,  or  Cosmos  could  be 
put  in  at  the  end  of  July — on  another  stretch.  Marigolds. 

On  the  edge  so  many  things  could  be  placed,  Violas,  Mauve  Queen, 
which  bloom  from  early  May  to  frost  and  seed  themselves,  the  old 
plants  lasting  for  many  years.  I  do  not  beheve  in  division  for  these 
plants.  I  tried  this  with  a  fine  weU-grown  border  under  expert  advice. 
Of  the  ones  reset  in  the  border  many  died  and  of  the  ones  put  in  the 
nursery  and  sold  many  perished.  The  one  old  plant  I  left  undisturbed 
to  see  what  would  happen  is  still  aHve!  All  of  these  plants  send  out 
hundreds  of  seeds  and  from  them  I  get  dozens  of  plants  which  I  sell 
or  use  in  making  new  borders. 

In  this  Hne  of  planting,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  border  Iberis 
sempervirens  (perennial  Candytuft)  could  be  planted.  It  should  be 
cHpped  to  five  or  six  inches  after  blooming,  thus  making  a  fine  dark 
green  edging. 

Veronica  rupestris,  a  fine  flat  growing  plant  with  small  spikes  of 
lovely  blue  bloom  in  June,  is  very  effective  for  three  weeks.  In  early 
September  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  growth  three  to  four  inches  and  you 
will  find  tiny  roots  under  the  foliage.  Plant  these  bits  in  the  nursery. 
In  the  following  season  they  will  be  fine  plants  with  which  to  make 
new  borders,  blooming  in  June.  After  three  years  of  bloom  it  is  best 
to  pull  up  the  old  plants  and  renew  the  border. 

Sedums  of  two  or  three  low  varieties  make  a  pretty  edge. 

Myrtle  kept  clipped  is  another  effective  border. 

White  Violas  are  charming  for  this  purpose.  They  bloom  all  the 
season  and  are  vigorous  seK-sowers. 

Christmas  roses  {Niger  heliborus)  begin  to  bloom  in  October  and 
continue  for  months.   Their  dark  green  foliage  is  very  effective  and 
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the  pure  white  blossoms  seem  hke  little  spirits  living  in  the  winter 
cold.  These  plants  should  be  lifted  every  three  years  and  separated. 
Do  this  in  the  spring. 

Pansies,  old  fashioned  Pinks,  Lamb  Tongue  (gray  foliage)  make 
pretty  borders. 

Rough  stones  are  very  effective  planted  with  varieties  of  Sem- 
pervivums,  such  as  Hen  and  Chickens,  Browneri,  etc.,  placed  in 
between  the  stones  and  fiUing  the  space  and  tumbhng  out  onto  the 
gravel  path.  They  love  the  grit! 

For  late  September  effect,  Calcicum,  field  saffron  planted  back  of 
these  low  edges  would  be  a  pleasant  surprise,  but  their  leaves  coming 
up  in  May  and  taking  weeks  to  ripen  might  be  an  objection  to  their 
use. 

All  the  fall  blooming  plants  are  high  and  could  not  be  added  to 
this  front  planting. 

If  the  vegetable  garden  is  long,  all  these  edges  might  be  employed, 
giving  five  to  six  feet  of  space  to  each  variety.  No  grass  edge  would 
be  needed  to  the  path  if  you  have  these  plant  borders.  Grass  roots 
nm  into  flower  borders  and  require  constant  watching  or  they  will 
take  entire  possession.  CHp  off  the  growths  which  run  too  much  into 
the  path — a  Httle  of  this  is  pleasing  on  a  long  stretch. 

This  plan  of  planting  in  front  of  vegetable  beds  can  be  followed 
in  a  garden  where  the  beds  are  in  squares,  say  forty  feet  by  forty  feet, 
or  oblongs,  eighty  feet  by  forty  feet.  We  have  such  beds  in  our 
garden  and  they  are  all  surrounded  by  these  plantings  of  flowers. 

All  the  border  plants  suggested  are  perennial,  and  consequently 
cause  less  labor  than  annuals,  although  Sweet  Alyssum  and  Mignonette 
planted  together  or  separately  make  a  charming  border. 

ViRcmiA  E.  Verplanck. 


Revised  Schedules  for  March  and  May  1921 
Garden  Club  Bulletin 

MARCH  MAY 

Copy  in  about February  i6,  1921       Copy  in  about April  5,  1921 

Galleys  Out February  22,  1921       Galleys  Out April  11,  1921 

Dummy  In February  24,  1921       Dummy  In April  13,  1921 

Pages  Out March        i,  1921      Pages  Out April  18,  1921 

Pages  O.  K March        3,  1921      Pages  O.  K April  20,  1921 

Complete  About. . .  .March      15,  1921       Complete  about May  2,  1921 
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List  of  Exchanges 
Bulletin  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America 

The  Bulletin  exchanges  regularly  with  these  Institutions 

The  Garden  Bulletin,  TLe  Missouri  Botanical  Garden St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Arnold  Arboretum  Bulletin,  Arnold  Arboretum Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Library,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  Prain,  Director,  Kew  Gardens London,  England 

The  Bulletin  is  sent  regularly  to  the  following  Libraries 

and  Individuals  and  receives  publications 

from  them  from  time  to  time. 

Womans'  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  (Four  branches). 
Miss  Amy  L.  Hepburn,  Librarian,  Library  of  Natural  Science, 

Columbia  University New  York 

Richard  B.  Watrous,  Secretary,  American  Civic  Association, 

913  Union  Trust  Building Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  a.  Kruhm  (Adv.  Mgr.  Garden  Magazine),  214  Elizabeth  Street 

.Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Librarian  of  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Kingston  City  Library,  Kingston,  Ulster  County New  York 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Graves,  University  of  Illinois  Library Urbana,  111. 

Department  of  Floriculture,  Cornell  University Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  lUinois Urbana,  111. 

Newberry  Library Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Theodora  Kimball,  Librarian,  School  of  Landscape  Architecture, 

Harvard  University Cambridge,  Mass. 

Librarian,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  CoUege. Amherst,  Mass. 

Park  International,  808  17th  Street Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  (President  of  Rose  Society), 

Box  665,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Prof.  LeRoy  Cady,  Department  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Minnesota, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mr.  N.  L.  Britton,  Botanical  Gardens Bronx  Park,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Frances  Woolsley,  (English  Bulletin  Correspondent),  Hampton 

Court  Palace Hampton  Court,  England 

Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll,  Godolming Munstead,  England 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Hunnewell,  87  Milk  Street Boston,  Mass. 

Nurseries  to  Visit 

Beside  the  well  known  Nurseries  in  good  standing  the  following 
smaller  establishments  occur  to  me  as  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Elm  Leigh  Nurseries,  Putney,  Vermont.   Special  attention  has  been  given  here 

to  a  small  choice  collection  of  French  Perennial  Phlox.   (Catalogue) . 
Herman  Heubler,  Groton,  Mass.  Near  School — who  hybridized  the  famous  dark 

blue  Petunia — has  a  fine  stock  of  rare  plants. 
Mrs.  Wilder,  Pomona,  Rockland  County.    Has  remarkable  collection  of  hardy 

pinks  and  other  rock  plants. 
Mrs.  Charles  D.  Cleveland,  Sunny  Brook  Farm,  Eastontown,  N.  J.    Has  fine 

hardy  Chrysanthemums  and  has  speciahzed  on  Iris  and  Iris  seedlings. 
Mrs.  Herbert  Johnson,  (An  Amateur),  Tenafly,  N.  J.    Has  a  most  intelligently 

selected  collection  of  German  Iris,  and  is  glad  to  show  it  to  members  in  May. 
The  Havermeyer  Gardens,  Roslyn.   Should  be  visited  in  May  and  June. 
Admibal  Ward's  Garden,  Roslyn.   Can  be  seen  in  June  by  written  request. 

A.   G.  H. 
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Roadside  Advertisements 

Untouched  by  foes'  defiling  feet 
Our  land  has  been  and  still  shall  be, 
Here  Heaven-born  freedom  stoops  to  greet 
Earth's  beauties  spreading  till  they  meet 
And  shimmer  with  the  shimmering  sea. 

Vain  boast!  A  meaner,  greedier  foe 
Than  ever  struck  at  England's  weal 
With  impious,  desecrating  blow 
Has  dared  to  lay  her  beauty  low 
And  spurn  it  with  a  huckster's  heel. 

He  stamps  on  Nature's  living  face 
The  impress  of  a  jaunty  lie, 
Turning  her  smile  to  his  grimace 
And  sullying  every  tender  grace. 
To  win  some  fool's  approving  eye. 

Where  hung  but  clustering  blooms,  today 
His  lying  legend  bhnks  and  stares; 
By  many  an  ancient  winding  way 
And  lane  where  lovers  love  to  stray — 
He  vaunts  his  despicable  wares. 

By  moorland,  marsh  and  mountain-side, 
The  beauty-blasting  sign  is  seen; 
Its  gleam  reflected  in  the  tide — 
Where  reed-bound  rivers  dream  and  glide, 
It  gapes  on  every  village  green. 

Before  these  baleful,  basilisk  eyes. 
Lit  by  dull  fires  of  greed  and  gain, 
Earth's  beauty  sickens,  droops  and  dies, 
And  far  affronted  Nature  flies, 
To  save  her  soul  and  ease  her  pain. 

At  honour's  call,  we  fearless  stand. 
To  front  a  tyrant's  grim  array. 
Yet  may  not  lift  indignant  hand. 
To  scourge  these  spoilers  of  our  land, 
And  hunt  our  English  Huns  away. 

From  '^Moor  and  Fen,"  by  Thomas  Tkornely 
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Membership  List  of 
The  Garden  Club  of  America 

Giving  Names  and  Addresses  of  Presidents  for  192  i 

Garden    Club    of    Long 


I 


Albemarle,  Garden  Club  or 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Marshall,  University,  Va. 
Allegheny,  County,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Henry  R.  Rea,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Amateur  Gardeners  of 

Mrs.  Lyman  Colt  Josephs,  908  St.  Paul  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Bedford  Garden  Club 

Mrs.  Rollin  Saltus,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 
Chestnut  Hill  Garden  Society 

Mr.    A.  Winsor    Weld,  47    Suffolk    Road, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
CiNcmNATi,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Taft,  3329  Morrison  Ave., 
Clifton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  John  E.  Newell,  3634  Euclid  Ave.,  and 
West  Mentor,  Ohio. 
Denver,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Welborn,  1065  Logan  St.,  Denver, 
Colorado. 
East  Hampton,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  William  A.  Lockwood,  780  Park  Ave., 
New    York    and    East    Hampton,    Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 
Fauquier  and  Lowden  Garden  Club,  Va. 
Mrs.     Fairfax    Harrison,     Belvoir    House, 
Belvoir,  Fauquier  Co.,  Va. 
Greenwich  Garden  Club,  Conn. 

Mrs.   Luke   Vincent  Lockwood,   Riverside, 
Conn. 
Green  Spring  Valley  Garden  Club,  Md. 

Mrs.  William  V.  Elder,  Glyndon,  Md. 
Harford  County,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Bertram  M.  Stump,  Stafford    Farm, 
Emmorton,  Maryland. 
Hartford  Garden  Club,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Gray,  54  Huntington  St., 
Hartford,  and  Weekapaug,  Rhode  Island. 
Illinois,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Horace  Martin,  Lake  Forest,  111. 
James  River  Garden  Club,  Va. 

Mrs.   Thomas    S.    Wheelwright,    Buckfaead 
Springs,  Va. 
Lake  Geneva  Garden  Club,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Seymour  Morris,  102 1  Ardmore  Ave., 
Chicago,  and  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 
Lenox  Garden  Club,  Mass. 

Miss   Heloise   Meyer,   Merrywood,   Lenox, 
Mass. 
LircHFiELD,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Busk,  1049  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  and  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Michigan,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    Edward   H.   Parker,   The   Pasadena, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

MiDDLETOWN,   GARDEN   ClUB   OF 

Mrs.   Robert  H.   Fife,   Jr.,  287   High   St., 
Middletown,  Conn. 
Millbrook  Garden  Club,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Oakleigh  Thorne,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Millbrook,  N.  Y. 
Montgomery     and     Delaware     Counties, 
Gardeners  of 
Mrs.  Horace  Bullock,  Ardmore,  Pa. 
MoRRisTOWN,  Garden  Club  of 

Miss  E.  Mabel  Clark,  831   Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Morristown,  N.  J. 
New  Canaan  Garden  Club,  Conn. 

Miss  Myra  Valentine,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Newport,  Garden  Association  in 

Miss  Edith  Wetmore,  630  Park  Ave.,N.  Y., 
and  Newport,  R.  I. 


North    Country 
Island 
Mrs.  Beekman  Winthrop,  38  East  37th  St., 
N.  Y.,  and  Groton  Farm,  Westbury,  L.  I., 
New  York. 
North  Shore  Garden  Club,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hopkinson,  Manchester,  Mass. 
Orange  and  Dutchess   Counties,  Garden 
Club  of 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Partridge,  19  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y., 
and  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Pasadena  Garden  Club,  California 

Mrs.   H.   I.   Stuart,   87s   La  Loma  Road, 
Pasadena,  California. 
Philadelphia,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.   Bayard  Henry,  West  Walnut  Lane, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia. 
Philipstown  Garden  Club,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vanderbilt  Webb,   66  East  79th   St., 
N.  Y..  and  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
Princeton,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    George    A.    Armour,    Allison   House, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

RiDGEFIELD,    GARDEN    ClUB   OF 

Mrs.    George    Pratt    IngersoU,    Ridgefield, 
Conn.,  and  Stamford,  Conn. 
RuMSON  Garden  Club,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Riker,  239  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y., 
and  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
RuxTON,  Hardy  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Louis  O'Donnell,  Ruxton,  Baltimore  Co., 
Md. 
Rye  Garden  Club,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  A.  William  Putnam,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Santa    Barbara    and    Montecito,    Gaxden 
Club  of 
Dr.  E.  B.  Doremus,  601  East  Anamapu  St., 
Santa  Barbara,  California. 
Shaker  Lakes  Garden  Club,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Rogers,  2056  Cornell  Road, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Short  Hills  Garden  Club,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Stewart  Jr.,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
Somerset  Hills,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Francis  G.  Lloyd,  157  East  71st  St. , 
N.  Y.,  and  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 
Southampton  Garden  Chjb,  L.  I. 

Mrs.  Harry  Robbins,  19  E.  80th  St.,  N.  Y. , 
and  Southampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
South  Side  Garden  Club  of  Long  Island 
Mrs.   Eugene   Lentilhon,   Brookside  Farm, 
Islip,  L.  I.,  New  York. 
Summit,  Garden  Club  of 

Miss  Kate  Somers,  Edgewood  Road,  Summit 
New  Jersey. 
Trenton,  Garden  Club  of 

Miss  Frances  N.  Dickinson,  479  West  State 
St.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Twenty,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.   W.    Champlin  Robinson,   Lutherville, 
Md. 
Ulster  Garden  Club,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  Washburn,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 
Warrenton  Garden  Club,  Va. 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Appleton,  Warrenton,  Va. 
Washington  Garden  Club,  Conn. 

Mrs.    Arthur    Shipman,    1076    Asylum    St., 
Hartford,  and  Washington,  Conn. 
Weeders,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Stengel,  1928  Sprice  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Wilmington,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  William  C.  Spruance,  2507  W.  17th  St., 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Important  Notice.  This  list  has  been  compiled  from  Hsts  received 
by  the  Secretary.  If  any  errors  in  names  or  addresses  occur,  kindly 
notify  the  Secretary  immediately  that  correction  may  be  made 
both  in  the  Club  file  and  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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To  Club  Owing  to  the  arrangements  for  mailing  the  Bulletin,  it  is  im- 
Members  possible  to  send  the  magazine  to  more  than  one  Summer  and  one 
Winter  address.  Members  who  have  more  than  two  addresses  are  re- 
quested to  notify  the  Bulletin  oflSce  which  two  they  prefer  to  have 
used,  that  the  May,  July,  and  September  issues  may  be  sent  to  the 
Summer  address,  the  December,  January,  and  March  issues,  to  the 
Winter  address.  Members  are  reminded  that  other  magazines  do  not 
change  the  address  of  subscribers  even  once  a  year,  but  depend  upon 
forwarding  directions  left  by  subscribers  at  a  permanent  address. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  non-member 
subscription  to  $2.50  a  year.  Each  subscription  must  be  sponsored 
by  a  Garden  Club  member.  Blanks  will  be  sent  on  appHcation  to  the 
Editor. 

A  few  copies  of  the  eight  issues  of  the  New  Series  are  still  available 
at  50  cents  each. 

In  writing  to  the  Bulletin  please  give  your  full  name  and  address 
and  also  the  name  of  the  Member  Club  to  which  you  belong.  The 
Bulletin  file  is  arranged  by  Clubs  and  unless  information  is  given 
as  requested  confusion  will  arise. 

To  Club        It  is  found  that  some  copies  of  each  issue  of  the  Bulletin  go 

Secretaries:  astray.  To  save  time  it  has  been  decided  to  send  to  each  Club  secre- 

Important  tary  three  extra  copies  to  be  given  to  any  members  of  their  Club  who 

fail  to  receive  their  copy.    Please  explain  this  to  your  Club  at  your 

next  meeting. 

When  your  copy  of  the  Bulletin  does  not  reach  you  please  apply 
to  the  secretary  of  your  Club  who  will  have  extra  copies  for  replacing 
those  lost  in  the  mail. 


Board  of  Editors 


MRS.  WALTER  S.  BREWSTER. 
Lake  Fosesx,  III.,  and  1220  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago 
The  Garden  Miscellany 
MRS.  ROBERT  C.  HILL 
Easthampton,  L.  I.,  AND  969 
Park  Ave.,  New  York 
Plant  Material 
MRS.  CHARLES  W.  HUBBARD 
Wmnetka,  III. 
News  and  Views 

MRS.  T.  H.  B.  Mcknight 

44  Thorne  St., 
Sewickley,  Pa. 


Secretary  (Ex-officio) 
MRS.  HAROLD  I.  PRATT 
Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  and  820  Fitth 
Ave.,  New  York 
Garden  Pests  and  Remedies 
MRS.  BENJAMIN  WARREN 
Grosse  Pointe  Shores,  Mich. 
Special  Plant  Societies 
MRS.    CHARLES  H.  STOUT 
Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  and  20  E.  66th  St. 
New  York  City 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  Committee 
MRS.  FRANCIS  C.  FARWELL 
Lake  Forest,  III.,  and  1520  Astor  St. 
Chicago. 
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R.  R.  0ONNELI.EY&3ONSCO.,  CHICAGO 


WILD    FLOWER    NUMBER 

Bulletin  of 

Zhc  (3ar6en  Club 

of  Hmerica 


May,  1921  JsJ^^^--^^^^^^^^  ^H^  (^*''  Serie«) 


Honorary  President 

MRS.  J.  WILLIS  MARTIN 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia 

President  ist  Vice-President 

MRS.  S.  V.  R.  CROSBY  MRS.  SAMUEL  SLOAN 

OS  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  and  45  E.  S3kd  Street,  New  York,  and 

Manchester,  Mass.  Garrison,  New  York 

Treasurer  2nd  Vice-Presidemt 

MRS.  WILLIAM  RAND  MRS.  JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Jr. 

118  E.  40TH  Street,  New  York,  and  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 

RVE,  New  York.  3^^  Vice-President 

Secretary  MRS.  SAMUEL  H.  TAFT 

MRS.  HAROLD  I.  PRATT  3339  Morrison  Avenue 

s8  E.  68th  Street,  New  York,  and  Clifton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  w^  Vice-President 

Librarian  MRS.  FRANCIS  B.  CROWNINSHIELD 

MRS.  FREDERICK  L.  RHODES  164  Marlboro  Street,  Boston,  and 

Short  Hills,  New  Jersey  Masblehead,  Mass. 

Editor 
MRS.  WALTER  S.  BREWSTER 
H20  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  and  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be:  to  stimulate  the  knowledge  and  love  of  gardening  among 
amateurs;  to  share  the  advantages  of  association,  through  conference  and  correspondence  in  thii 
country  and  abroad;  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  native  plants  and  birds;  and  to  encourage  civic  planting. 

MAY  IS  BUILDING  HER  HOUSE 

May  is  bmlding  her  house.    With  apple  blooms 

She  is  roofing  over  the  glimmering  rooms; 
Of  the  oak  and  the  beech  hath  she  builded  its  beams, 

And  spinning  all  day  at  her  secret  looms, 
With  arras  of  leaves  each  wind-swayed  wall 
She  pictureth  over,  and  peopleth  it  all 
With  echoes  and  dreams 
And  singing  of  streams. 

May  is  building  her  house.    Of  petal  and  blade. 
Of  the  roots  of  the  oak,  is  the  flooring  made. 

With  a  carpet  of  mosses  and  lichen  and  clover. 

Each  small  miracle  over  and  over, 
And  tender  traveling  green  things  strayed. 

Her  windows,  the  morning  and  evening  star, 
And  her  rustling  doorways,  ever  ajar 

With  the  coming  and  going 

Of  fair  things  blowing, 
The  thresholds  of  the  four  winds  are. 

May  is  building  her  house.    From  the  dust  of  things 
She  is  making  the  songs  and  flowers  and  the  wings; 
From  October's  tossed  and  trodden  gold 
She  is  making  the  young  year  out  of  the  old; 
Yea;  out  of  winter's  flying  sleet 
She  is  making  all  the  summer  sweet. 
And  the  brown  leaves  spumed  of  November's  feet 
She  is  changing  back  again  to  spring's. 

Richard  Le  Gallienne 

Copyright  by  John  Lane  Co.,  1913. 


A  Message  from  the  Absent  Editor 

Once  I  followed  Spring  from  March  to  May.  At  Sorrento  and 
Amalii  the  terraced  hills  were  pink  with  almonds,  and  orange  trees 
bloomed  and  bore  fruit  as  is  their  lavish  way.  The  walls  flaunted 
tufts  of  wall-flowers  and  daffodils,  and  hyacinths  jeweled  the  black 
earth.  About  Florence  the  peach  trees  were  in  bloom,  and  Roman 
fields  were  carpeted  with  purple  violets.  On  the  Spanish  steps 
many-budded  carnations  were  only  less  lovely  than  pink  and  mauve 
and  yeUow  freesias.  The  foothills  of  the  Alps  wore  arabesques  of 
flowering  trees  against  cushiony  green.  All  France  smeUed  of  Hlacs, 
and  England  glowed  with  tulips  and  gay  spring  flowers.  America 
from  the  train  window,  was  a  great  pink  orchard,  and  my  own  little 
Spring  things  were  blooming  to  greet  me. 

But  in  Italy  it  rained,  and  in  France  it  hailed,  and  in  England 
it  did  both.  Spring  was  a  deHght  to  the  eye,  but  the  body  shivered. 
America  looked  well,  but  felt  chilly. 

Since  then  I  have  not  expected  too  much  of  Spring.  I  have  looked 
and  loved, — but  I  have  worn  warm  clothes  and  carried  an  umbrella. 
I  have  realized  that  everywhere  Spring  is  beautiful  but  ill-tempered. 
Earlier  or  later,  the  tantrums  must  be  endured  and  forgiven. 

K.  L.  B. 


Last  Word  from  the  Acting  Editor 

In  the  month  of  May  our  gardens  are  so  full  of  promise.  Winter 
with  its  bleak  days  and  bare  fields  is  far  behind,  and  summer  is  here — 
fuU  of  hope  and  faith,  sunshine  and  Hght  May  winds,  and  we  can  sit 
with  windows  open  and  enjoy  the  prospect  of  it  all.  Year  after 
year,  with  the  recurrent  planting  of  a  garden  one  begins  dimly  to 
realize  that  one  cannot  go  arm  and  arm  with  Nature  and  not  feel 
the  bigness  of  the  cause  with  which  he  has  finked  his  fate.  Planting 
itself  is  a  mystical  thing.  We  drop  seed  into  the  ground,  cover  it, 
stand  aside  and  wait — and  the  forces  of  nature  do  the  rest  and  we 
can't  tell  how.  It's  all  a  part  of  the  unconsidered  miracle  in  which 
we  five,  and  what  a  small  part  of  the  age-long  process  is  one  garden 
or  one  gardener!  The  expression  of  effort  toward  finer  things,  a 
harmony  of  the  small  bit  of  the  universe  in  which  we  individually  five, 
is  the  true  ideal  of  the  real  gardener,  and  perhaps  to  bring  the  love 
of  gardening  before  those  who  so  far  have  failed  to  care  for  such 
expression.  To  make  of  each  garden  "a  place  of  sweet  dreams  and 
health  and  quiet  breathing." 

The  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  find  me  back  in  my  fittle 
corner  playing  with  News  and  Views  instead  of  the  whole  magazine. 
An  editor,  fike  a  hunter  in  the  dark,  never  knows  whether  he  hits 


the  mark  or  not — but  I  do  know  that  you  have  all  been  very  patient 
with  me,  and  that  the  mental  exercise  I  have  had  arouses  my  sym- 
pathy for  the  woman  who  wrote  of  herself: 

"My  thoughts  like  little  schools  of  fish 
Golden  and  well-confined, 
Swim  round  and  round  and  round  the  dish 
That  is  my  mind." 

M.  H.  B.  McK. 


Resignation  of  Mrs.  Crosby 

Members  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  will  remember  that 
the  meeting  of  the  Autumn  of  1920  was  arranged  especially  early  in 
October  in  order  that  the  organization  might  have  the  privilege  of 
the  presence  of  our  newly  elected  President  before  she  and  her  daughter 
sailed  for  Europe.  Mrs.  Crosby  accepted  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  last  June  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  The  Directors  congratulated  themselves  to  think  that 
the  ability  which  Mrs.  Crosby  had  shown  in  other  organizations 
was  to  be.  given  to  the  Garden  Club  of  America  and  eagerly 
anticipated  her  return  in  March  this  Spring. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America  announces  to  its  members  that,  owing  to  an 
unexpected  change  of  plans  in  Mrs.  Crosby's  family,  it  has  become 
necessary  for  her  to  remain  in  Europe  very  much  longer  than  she 
anticipated.  In  fact  her  stay  will  be  prolonged  for  months.  She, 
therefore,  has  tendered  her  resignation  as  President  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America  and  this  resignation  has  been  accepted  with  full 
appreciation  of  the  loss  which  the  organization  must  undergo. 

The  Garden  Club  of  America,  however,  seems  to  be  rich  in 
presidential  timber,  judging  from  the  rejoicing  which  has  come  to 
the  ears  of  the  Secretary  over  the  news  of  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Samuel 
Sloan,  first  Vice-President,  to  fill  the  office  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unexpired  term  and  of  her  acceptance  of  the  request  of  the  Nomin- 
ating Committee  to  have  her  name  placed  upon  the  ticket  for  Presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Secretary  is  especially  pleased  as 
she  has  worked  with  Mrs.  Sloan  closely  and,  above  all,  in  the  last 
few  months,  has  realized  the  great  advantage  to  the  organization  of 
having  the  President's  residence  in  the  same  city  with  the  central 
office.  Mrs.  Sloan's  fitness  for  this  office  is  so  well  acknowledged 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  mention  of  it.  The  secretary  voices 
the  feeling  of  the  Directors  in  expressing  her  great  satisfaction  and 
her  appreciation  of  what  Mrs.  Sloan's  tenure  of  office  will  mean  to 
the  Garden  Club  of  America.  Harriet  Pratt,  Secretary 
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Wild  Flower  Preservation  Department 

Chairman:  MRS.  FRANCIS  C.  FARWELL, 
1520  Astor  Stxeet,  Chicago,  and  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 


CommUtee  Members 
Mrs.  Harold  Hack,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Wallbridge,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
Miss  Delia  Marble,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Mercer,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
Mrs.  George  Sealy,  Galveston,  Texas 


Miss  Anna  Head,  Berkeley,  California  _ 

Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Hutchinson,  2709  Prairie  Avenue, 

Chicago,  111. 
Mr.  AxAm  C.  White,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Mr.   Walter   B.   Hofer,   31a    Sycamore   Street, 

Cincinnati,  O. 


Reports  of  the  Wild  Flower  Committees  of  the 

Member  Clubs  of  the  G^den  Club 

of  America 

August,  1920,  to  April,  1921 

ATLANTIC  ZONE 
Mrs.  William  K.  Wallbridge,  Chairman,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

The  Atlantic  Zone  of  the  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Committee  of 
the  Garden  Club  of  America  covers  the  area  in  the  neighborhood 
of  New  York, 

There  are  sixteen  clubs  in  all — six  in  New  York,  three  on  Long 
Island  and  seven  in  New  Jersey.  All  of  these  clubs  have  appointed 
a  Chairman  for  Wild  Flower  Preservation  work.  Eight  reports  have 
been  made  of  work  already  done  and  planned  for  the  coming  year. 
Garden  Clubs  which  have  meetings  only  during  the  summer  have  not 
been  heard  from. 

The  reports  will  show  how  much  good  work  is  being  undertaken. 
(Mrs.  William  K.)  Gertrude  S.  Wallbridge,  Chairman 

Garden        The  Wild  Flower  Committee  of  the  East  Hampton  Garden 
Club  of  Club  is  planning  to  undertake  the  following  work  during  the  sum- 

East  mer  of  1921: 
Hampton  At  each  regular  meeting  of  the  Club  there  will  be  an  exhibit 
of  the  wild  flowers  in  bloom  at  the  time,  with  their  names,  common 
and  scientific.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  protect  the  Laurel, 
the  orange  and  white-fringed  Orchids  (Eabenaria  ciliaris  and  hleph- 
anglothis)  and  the  Butterfly  Weed  {Asclepias  tuber osa). 

One  of  our  members  has  kindly  given  the  use  of  part  of  her 
estate  in  the  effort  to  naturalize  plants  not  indigenous  but  which  from 
the  character  of  the  cHmate  might  become  so.  Those  to  be  tried 
this  year  are  the  Cardinal  Flower  {Lobelia  cardinalis),  the  Fringed 
Gentian  {Gentiana  cinita),  and  the  Wild  Azalea  (Rhododendron  nudi- 
florum). 

We  plan  to  put  up  the  notices  of  the  Wild  Flower  Preservation 
Society  of  America  at  points  sufl&ciently  removed  from  the  plants 
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themselves  not  to  draw  attention  to  them;  also  to  insert  in  the  local 
paper  notices  urging  protection  of  the  three  plants  needing  it. 

An  herbarium  of  about  sixty  plants  is  in  our  possession  and  will  be 
added  to,  from  time  to  time. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Garden  Club  of  America  has  con- 
sidered discouraging  the  use  of  Christmas  trees  and  holly  decorations, 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  in  accord  with  the  splendid  work  already  under- 
taken. 

(Mrs.  C.  Wheaton)  Eleanor  Lewis  Vaughan,  Chairman 

The  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Committee  of  this  Club  is  in  its  Millbrook 
infancy.  Garden 

Our  "Tribute  Garden"  of  six  acres,  dedicated  in  the  fall  of  1920,  Club,  Inc. 
is  an  ideal  place  for  the  planting  of  wild  flowers  and  native  shrubs. 
The  soil  is  varied:  heavy  loam,  rocky  knolls  and  a  small  piece  of  low 
wet  land,  so  we  feel  that  the  possibility  of  growing  all  varieties  is  great. 

Our  plan  is  to  work  through  the  schools.  The  Garden  Club  is  to 
obtain  wild  flower  seeds,  and  the  children  will  do  the  planting  and 
caring  for  them  in  their  school  gardens,  and  the  best  specimens 
will  be  transplanted  to  the  "Tribute  Garden"  at  the  proper  time. 
This  will  not  only  obtain  choice  specimens  for  our  Park,  but  will 
interest  the  children  in  the  knowledge  and  care  of  wild  flowers. 

(Mrs.  Harry)  Henrietta  S.  Downing,  Chairman 

In  a  Club  such  as  ours,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  know  just  what  Phtlldps- 
course  to  pursue  to  protect  the  wild  flowers.  Last  year,  through  town  Gar- 
the  generosity  of  our  former  chairman,  a  number  of  very  large  signs  den  Club 
with  "Spare  the  Wild  Flowers,  Let  Others  Enjoy  Them,"  etc.,  were 
put  up  through  the  woods,  and  on  the  state  road,  where  our  really 
worst  enemies, — the  heedless  people  who  come  in  motors  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday — literally  tear  up  by  the  roots  and  destroy  the 
lovely  things  which  Dame  Nature  has  so  abundantly  bestowed  upon 
us.  A  set  of  colored  plates  of  the  flowers  most  needing  protection  was 
sent  to  the  schools  in  the  county,  and  we  are  enlisting  the  interest 
of  the  teachers  to  aid  in  impressing  upon  the  children  that  they  can 
learn  to  enjoy  and  not  destroy!  We  are  planning  to  show  slides  of 
the  different  wild  flowers  and  to  give  short  talks  on  the  subject,  in 
the  hope  that  some  seed  may  fall  upon  good  ground.  We  also  hope 
that  in  time  we  may  obtain  legislation  to  protect  the  Dogwood  and 
Arbutus — which  in  our  part  of  the  country  are  most  in  danger  of 
extermination. 

The  account  of  the  Nature  Study  Exhibit  of  the  Chicago  Chapter 
of  the  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  in  the  January  Bulletin  was 
interesting  and  an  inspiration  for  the  future. 

(Mrs.  William)  Alice  Paulding  Haldane,  Chairman 
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The  Garden  The  Princeton  Committee  for  the  Preservation  of  Wild  Flowers 
Club  of  commenced  work  in  November,  1920.  Our  motto,  inspired  by  the 
Princeton  pledge-card  of  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Wild  Flower  Preservation 
Society  of  America  reads :  "  In  order  to  make  the  world  more  beautiful 
for  all  of  us,  protect  the  wild  flowers  and  learn  to  know  and  love  your 
out-of-doors. "  With  the  co-operation  of  our  public-spirited  Hbrarian, 
we  established  a  Nature  Corner  in  one  of  the  already  overcrowded 
rooms  in  the  Town  Library,  Here  we  have  shown  continuously, 
seasonable  exhibits,  all  clearly  marked — supplemented  by  books  of 
popular  interest,  relevant  to  the  exhibit.  Our  first  exhibit  was  one 
of  pressed  leaves,  gathered  by  the  school  children  from  the  streets 
of  our  town.  This  developed  into  an  exhibit  of  oak  leaves  in  variety, 
and  the  last  remnants  of  beautiful  growing  things  found  even  among 
the  tin  cans  in  every  vacant  lot;  seed  pods,  again  gathered  and 
mounted  by  school  children  from  woods  and  fields;  nuts;  a  large 
collection  of  evergreens  (seventy-three  in  number,  from  our  town); 
a  charmingly  arranged  dish  of  mosses,  lichens  and  fungi  from  our 
local  woods;  all,  in  their  turn,  have  contributed  to  our  corner. 

We  try  to  keep  local  bird  and  flower  news  posted  so  that  the 
public  may  be  informed  as  to  what  is  to  be  seen  at  the  moment  in  our 
woods  and  fields,  and  incidentally  what  particularly  needs  protection. 
Simple  nature  talks  have  been  given  in  connection  with  some  of  our 
exhibits,  and  we  encourage  the  public  to  bring  flowers  for  identifica- 
tion to  our  corner  in  the  Ubrary.  We  confine  our  exhibits  to  single 
specimens  carefully  arranged,  in  the  hope  of  teaching  the  beauty  of 
the  single  specimen,  as  contrasted  with  the  bunches  of  wild  flowers 
so  ruthlessly  picked  by  thoughtless  people. 

Our  Garden  Club  also  has  plans  for  the  estabHshment  of  a  local 
wild  flower  preserve,  for  which  this  indoor  work  wiU  be  of  truly  great 
supplemental  value. 

(Mrs.  Stewart)  F.  Margaret  Paton,  Chairman 

Rye  We  have  just  started  our  work  in  Rye  for  the  preservation  of  wild 
Garden  flowers.  The  first  step  has  been  to  plan  a  lecture  with  colored  sUdes, 
Club  to  be  given  to  the  children  in  the  public  school,  to  familiarize  them 
with  the  names  and  also  to  teach  them  the  care  of  wild  flowers  in  the 
vicinity.  The  speaker  and  the  slides  are  to  be  sent  from  the  New 
York  Botanical  Gardens.  After  this  I  have  promised  Mrs.  Farwell 
to  try  to  estabHsh  a  LaRue  Holmes  Nature  League  in  the  school. 

We  plan  to  have  one  meeting  during  the  season  in  our  Club 
devoted  to  the  preservation  of  wild  flowers,  and  wish  to  report  that 
three  members  are  especially  interested  in  this  subject,  one  in 
conserving  the  flowers  in  her  woods,  and  one  in  naturalizing 
wild  flowers  in  connection  with  a  rock  garden  on  her  farm.  I 
am  making  a  collection  in   my  bit  of  woodland,  trying  to  have 
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at  least  one  of  each  wild  flower  that  grows  in  this  vicinity.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  have  seven  pink  ladyslippers  which  are  quite  rare 
about  here. 

(Mrs.  Edward)  Olive  Allison  Choate,  Chairman 

The  Garden  Club  of  Trenton  write  that  they  have  received  Garden 
permission  to  plant  part  of  a  Public  Park — Cadwalader  Park —  Club 
where  a  large  ravine  with  a  stream  running  through  it  and  a  tract  of 
of  meadow  land  has  been  put  at  their  disposal,  to  plant  with  native  Trenton 
shrubs  and  wild  flowers  suitable  to  the  climate  and  location.    The 
Rhododendron  and  Azalea,  already  there,  will  be  greatly  increased, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  the  Club  will  have  a  very  beautiful  part 
of  the  Park  ready  for  visitors. 

(Mrs.  Kenneth  P.)  Margaret  P.  Moore. 

The  report  from  our  Club  is  brief,  as  we  have  but  recently  begun  Short 
active  work.  Our  colored  wild  flower  lantern  sHdes  were  used  for  an  Hills 
illustrated  lecture  at  the  Garden  Club  of  Haverford.  Garden 

Attention  was  recently  called  to  a  neglected  condition  of  two  fine  Club 
Yew  trees  in  Brookside  Drive,  South  Mountain  Preservation,  which 
had  evidently  escaped  notice  of  the  warder.  A  suggestion  that  they 
be  cleared  from  fall  leaves  and  climbing  vines  was  quickly  taken  up 
by  the  park  commission  and  promptly  remedied,  thereby  restoring 
two  valuable  trees. 

(Mrs.  Wilbur)  Mary  H.  Demnan,  Chairman 

In  the  Garden  Club  of  Summit  the  work  of  preserving  the  wild  Garden 
flowers  has  been  ably  carried  on  by  an  organization  independent  Club 
of  the  Garden  Club.    Mrs.  Holmes  some  years  ago  started  the  of 
LaRue  Holmes  Nature  League  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Summit 
trees,  wild  flowers  and  birds.     Mrs.  Holmes  lectures  every  fall  in 
the  schools  on  this  subject.    At  the  end  of  the  lecture  she  enrolls  the 
children  in  the  league  and  distributes  badges.     She  also  gives  out 
pamphlets  to  help  them  remember  what  she  has  told  them.    In  the 
spring  she  comes  again,  and  at  this  season  gives  the  children  garden 
seeds. 

As  Mrs.  Holmes  has  been  so  successful  in  Summit  the  Garden  Club 
has  no  plan  at  present  for  carrying  on  this  sort  of  work. 

(Mrs.  L.  S.)  Elinor  D.  Parke,  Chairman 

The  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society 
has  been  added  to  the  List  of  Exchanges  for  the  Bulletin  of  The 
Garden  Club  of  America. 


CENTRAL  ZONE 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Chairman 
2709  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago 

Garden        The  Wild  Flower  Committee  of  the  Garden  Club  or  Cleveland 

Club  is  concentrating  all  its  energies  on  the  "Harriet  Keeler  Wild  Flower 

OF  Garden. "    The  city  of  Cleveland  has  given  a  tract  of  land  to  be  used 

Clevela^td  as  a  memorial  to  Harriet  Keeler,  the  author  of  numerous  books  on 

Nature,  and  the  superintendent  of  pubHc  schools  for  many  years. 

The  land  is  to  be  used  as  a  park  for  the  preservation  of  wild  flowers, 

especially  to  teach  children  to  love  them  and  care  for  them. 

The  Shaker  Lakes  Garden  Club  and  the  Cleveland  Garden 
Club  have  combined  in  this  work  and  are  hoping  for  an  appropriation 
of  $10,000  and  a  yearly  maintenance  fund  from  the  city. 

(Mrs.  Max)  Jessica  M.  McMurray,  Chairman 

Garden         There  being  in  active  operation  a  Cincinnati  Chapter  of  the  Wild 
Club   Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America,  the  Garden  Club  decided 
OF   to  assist  the  Wild  Flower  Society  rather  than  work  independently. 
Cincinnati         Ascertaining  that  a  long  established  Wild  Flower  Preserve  had 
been  sold  for  a  factory  site,  diUgent  efforts  were  made  by  the  Garden 
Club  to  secure  the  right  to  remove  the  wild  flowers  to  places  of 
safety.   This  privilege  of  removal  was  generously  transferred  to  the 
Wild  Flower  Society,  and  the  rescue  work  is  now  under  way.   This, 
we  think,  is  real  preservation, — flowers  rescued  from  certain  destruc- 
tion and  planted  for  the  education  and  enjoyment  of  this  and  gen- 
erations to  follow. 

Further  encouragement  is  being  given  the  Wild  Flower  Society 
in  the  school  work  commencing  early  in  April.  Doctor  Condon, 
superintendent  of  schools,  has  called  a  conference  of  all  the  teachers 
of  the  pubHc  schools,  and  the  nationally  known  botanist  and  teacher, 
Prof.  Harris  M.  Benedict,  will  give  an  illustrated  lecture  descriptive 
of  the  work  to  be  done. 

The  first  week  of  May,  the  Wild  Flower  Society  will  have  free  use 
of  the  large  lobby  and  two  display  •  windows  of  the  Union  Trust 
Company,  located  at  the  most  prominent  corner  in  the  city.  It  is 
intended  to  make  an  attractive  exhibit  of  wild  flowers,  a  few  Hving 
specimens,  more  however  in  color  or  pressed,  with  a  full  line  of 
flower  books  and  artistic  display  cards.  Experienced  members  will 
be  in  charge  each  day,  ready  and  willing  to  give  information  regarding 
the  flowers  and  explain  the  objects  of  the  society. 

Walter  B.  Hofer,  Chairman 


The  Garden  Club  of  Denver  has  prepared,  with  the  aid  of  the  Garden 
Mountain  Club,  two  Bills  which  were  presented  to  the  legislature:  Club 
one  for  the  protection  of  Columbine  {Aguilegia  coerulia),  our  State  of 
Flower,  so  mercilessly  torn  from  its  lovely  hillside  haunts  under  Denver 
the  aspens;  the  other,  a  general  measure  covering  the  destruction  of 
all  wild  flowers  and  small  bird  and  animal  life  in  certain  areas.  These 
measures  have  passed  the  Senate  and  are  pending  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

We  are  planning  a  general  pubHcity  campaign  for  the  summer 
season, — such  as  stationing  Boy  Scouts  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  our 
mountain  parks  with  hand  bills  on  which  the  legend  of  "protection" 
nms  in  some  striking  sentences. 

An  experiment  in  which  our  interest  centers  greatly  is  that  of 
replanting  the  devastated  hillsides.  You  who  have  seen  the  lovely 
pale  Mariposa  Lily  on  its  slender  stem,  the  blue  and  white  Columbine 
shining  among  the  grasses,  the  gleaming  red  Wood  Lily  in  its  beauty, 
and  the  wealth  of  flowers  unfamihar  to  the  eastern  woods  but  native 
in  our  more  rugged  western  hillsides,  can  reaUze  our  desire  to  keep 
what  we  have  almost  lost,  and  regain  what  we  once  had.  The  Garden 
Club  of  Denver  has  selected  an  experimental  field  in  the  mountain 
parks  above  Denver.  If  we  succeed,  a  Botanical  Garden  will  result, 
which  we  hope  will  contain  species  of  alpine,  sub-alpine,  foothill  and 
plain  flora.  Owing,  however,  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  cHmate  of 
Colorado,  the  infrequency  of  rain  fall,  etc.,  to  which  the  plants  adapt 
themselves  so  beautifully  when  allowed  to  propagate  alone,  we  cannot 
teU  whether  one  planting  will  prove  successful  or  not,  so  we  await  the 
result  of  our  experiment  with  great  interest. 

(Mrs.  Bradish)  Anna  R.  Morse,  for  the  Chairman 


The  V/ild  Flower  Preservation  Committee  of  the  Garden  Club   Garden 
OF  Illinois  is  planning  to  reach  the  schools  of  the  neighborhood  Club 
through  the  LaRue  Holmes  Nature  League,  of  Summit,  New  Jersey,   qj. 
During  the  summer  the  committee  will  try  to  enUst  the  protective   Illinois 
interest  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  to  have  a  pub- 
lic illustrated  lecture  on  native  plants  and  trees  that  especially  need 
guarding,  or  that  are  threatened  with  extermination. 

A  small,  attractive  bulletin  board  will  be  placed  in  the  PubKc 
Library,  where  each  month  there  will  be  displayed  pictures  of  wild 
flowers  blooming  at  the  time,  and  a  warning  notice  to  preserve  the 
flowers  in  their  habitat. 

One  meeting  of  the  Garden  Club,  devoted  to  wild  flowers,  will 
be  illustrated  and  addressed  by  Mr.  Norman  Taylor  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Botanic  Gardens. 

(Mrs.  Louis  E.)  Josephine  K.  Laflin,  Chairman 
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Lake        The   members    of    the    Lake    Geneva    Garden    Club   were 
Geneva  hostesses    on    January   7,    at   the   Third   Annual  Nature    Study 
Garden  Exhibition  of  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Wild  Flower  Preserva- 
Club  tion  Society. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  on  Parks,  at 
Des  Moines,  January  10,  11  and  12,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  representing 
the  Garden  Club  of  America,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  in 
favor  of  a  National  Conservation  Day,  and  offered  the  following 
resolution: 

Whereas,  our  unparallelled  natural  resources  are  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed,  robbing  future  generations  of  these  commercial 
assets  and  also  of  the  out-of-door  beauty  spots  which  have  con- 
tributed to  our  health  and  strength  as  a  nation,  and 

Whereas,  conservation  of  waterways  and  forests  and  plant  and 
animal  life  is  in  no  way  incompatible  with  our  continued  industrial 
development,  but  on  the  contrary  essential  to  it,  and 

Whereas,  a  National  Holiday  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  Con- 
servation would  emphasize  the  need  for  conserving  these  resources 
and  not  abusing  them,  and  would  promote  love  of  country,  therefore 
belt 

Resolved  that  Congress  hereby  is  requested  to  set  aside  the 
First  Saturday  of  May  as  National  Conservation  Day  and  other 
Government  agencies  are  urged  to  further  this  plan  by  assisting  in 
its  celebration. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Llewellyn,  Secretary 


c  The  Shaker  Lakes  Garden  Club  takes  great  pleasure  in  an- 

i'H'A'K"F''R 

J  nouncing  in  the  Bulletin  that  their  Wild  Flower  Preserve  is  an 

P  assured  fact.    The  City  Council  has  adopted  the  resolution  to  put 

P         aside  four  acres  of  park  property  to  be  used  as  a  Botanical  Garden. 

The  Cleveland  Garden  Club  and  the  Shaker  Lakes  Club 
are  expected  to  plan  and  plant,  to  work  and  to  play  in  the  Preserve. 

Just  at  present  the  Garden  looks  like  a  poor  shorn  lamb.  The 
trees  have  been  doctored,  the  weeds  and  wild  grass  burned,  the 
hillsides  raked  and,  in  fact,  such  a  thorough  house-cleaning  has  taken 
place,  that  it  needs  the  eye  of  a  true  garden  lover  to  see  it  as  it  will 
be  in  the  future,  in  that  magical  "next  summer,"  which  is  so  dear  to 
all  gardeners. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  an  herb  garden  here  which  the 
Shakers  watched  with  care;  wild  plants  for  medicinal  purposes  were 
raised  in  great  quantities;  "Aconite  leaves  40c  a  lb.,"  is  one  of  the 
items  in  their  catalogue.  So  we  must  have  an  herb  garden  in  the 
same  place  and  one  dreams  the  grey  shadows  of  its  former  occu- 
pants may  perhaps  come  to  be  made  glad  by  this  living  and  loving 
memory  of  the  olden  time. 

(Mrs.  G.  H.)  Alice  H.  Gardner,  Chairman 
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CONNECTICUT  ZONE 

Mr.  Alain  C.  White,  Chairman 
Litchfield,  Connecticut 

The  Connecticut  Flower  Preservation  Committee  consists  of  one 
representative  from  each  Garden  Club  in  the  Connecticut  Zone,  with 
an  Advisory  Committee  as  follows: 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Farwell,  National  Wild  Flower  Committee,  Chicago. 
Miss  Amy  Folsom,  Society  for  Protection  of  Native  Plants, 

Boston, 
Mrs.  N.  L.  Brixton,  American  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Wild  Flowers,  Bronx  Park,  New  York. 

The  State  Committee  has  prepared  a  series  of  six  articles  on  the 
following  subjects : 

The  Trailing  Arbutus,  The  Mountain  Laurel,  The  Orchids,  The 
Cardinal  Flower  and  other  Lobelias,  The  Gentians,  Respect  to  Our  Trees. 

These  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  editors  of  all  daily  and  weekly 
papers  in  the  state  and  it  is  hoped  that  as  many  as  possible  will  give 
them  publicity,  one  article  being  intended  for  each  of  the  summer 
months.  They  are  also  to  be  sent  to  the  principals  of  the  public 
schools  in  every  township.  Finally  they  will  be  distributed  to  all 
summer  camps  that  can  be  reached,  of  such  bodies  as  the  Boy  Scouts. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America  have  shown  interest  in  the  arti- 
cles and  have  asked  for  a  summary  to  be  printed  in  their  magazine 
for  May,  and  this  has  already  been  furnished.  This  paper  circulates 
among  6,000  Camp  Fire  leaders,  and  some  7,500  other  subscribers 
throughout  the  country. 

Although  the  six  articles  referred  to  are  especially  prepared  to  tell 
of  conditions  in  Connecticut,  copies  will  be  sent  on  request  to  any  per- 
sons interested  outside  the  state.  They  have  been  carefully  corrected 
by  Professor  Nichols,  American  Ecological  Society,  New  Haven,  and 
Mrs.  Britton,  and  are  believed  to  be  authoritative  in  every  respect. 

Alain  C.  White,  Chairman 

During  the  years  that  I  have  been  President  of  our  Club  there  Garden 
has  been  a  Wild  Flower  Committee  that  has  done  some  good  work.  Club 
most  particularly  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  Laurel  in  Connecti-  of 
cut,  and  some  excellent  legislation  is  now  in  force  in  the  state,    I  Litch- 
have  also  had  some  lecturers  on  the  subject,  and  tried  to  enlist  the  field 
school  children, 

Litchfield  is  a  locality  where  the  wild  flowers  are  so  cormnon  that 
I  do  not  find  that  the  children  pick  them  generally,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  the  Laurel,  Lobelia  and  Maiden-hair  Fern.  The  guilty  ones 
in  respect  to  most  of  the  flowers  are  the  summer  colony,  and  how  to 
deal  with  them  is  a  problem. 

I  thought  that  a  movement  looking  to  a  pin  and  creed,  such  as 
Mr.  George  Pratt  has  made  such  a  success  of  in  New  York,  would 
be  a  good  work  for  us  to  launch  this  summer.  I  hope  we  have  secured 
Mrs.  Gary's  herbarium  for  a  meeting. 

(Mrs.  S.  Edson)  Margaret  Lawrence  Gage,  President 


MASSACHUSETTS  ZONE 
(Chairman  not  yet  appointed) 

Chestnut        Although  there  is  no  Chairman  for  Massachusetts  as  yet,  the 
Hill  North  Shore  Garden  Club  and  the  Chestnut  Hill   Garden 
Garden  Society  have  combined  into  a  committee. 

Society        A  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Horticultural  Hall,  on  April  29,  at  which 

and  Mr.  W.  D.  Richardson  of  Chicago  will  give  his  talk  on  "Birds  and 

North  Flowers. "    It  was  decided  that  this  entering  wedge  was  the  best  way 

Shore  to  arouse  public  opinion.     We  have  the  endorsement  of  Professor 

Garden  Sargent,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  the  Society  for  the  Protection 

Club  of  Native  Plants,  in  this  movement. 

The  crying  need  is  for  a  Zone  Chairman  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
organization,  and  we  hope  very  soon  to  hear  that  something  has  been 
accompHshed  in  this  direction. 

We  believe  that  our  best  channel  is  through  the  children,  whom 
we  hope  to  reach  by  way  of  the  schools  and  settlement  houses, 
with  interesting  lectures  and  exhibitions. 

The  field  is  apparently  virgin  soil,, and  it  is  for  us  to  plow  and 
harrow,  and  then  to  sow;  but  this  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  day 
and  seemingly  would  require  the  full  time  of  an  active  person,  plus 
money,  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Motley,  Jr. 
North  Shore  Garden  Club 


UPPER  SOUTHERN  ZONE 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Mercer,  Chairman 
Doylestown,  Pennsylvania 

Amateur        The  Amateur  Gardeners  of  Baltimore  began  their  work  in 
Gardeners  October  by  giving  several  lectures   to  stimulate  interest    in   the 
OF  Balti-  Preservation  of  Native  Wild  Flowers,  as  outlined  and  urged  by  the 
MORE,  Md.  Garden  Club  of  America. 

The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  Mulford  Foster,  a  well  known  botanist 
of  Pennsylvania.   At  his  home  he  has  an  estate  of  nearly  one  thou- 
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sand  acres,  which  is  ahnost  entirely  devoted  to  the  raising  and 
preservation  of  native  plants.  One  rare  plant,  of  which  he  spoke, 
was  the  Box  Huckleberry  {Gaylussacea  hrachycera) ,  which  grows  in 
acid  soil  in  only  four  known  places.  He  presented  two  specimen 
plants  to  the  chairman  of  the  Wild  Flower  Committee  of  our  Club. 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  L.  Britton,  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  New 
York,  together  with  Dr.  Paul  Bartsch,  of  the  National  Museum,  and 
president  of  the  Washington  Chapter  of  the  Wild  Flower  Preserva- 
tion Society  of  America,  came  to  us  later,  with  beautiful  lantern 
sHdes  and  many  helpful  suggestions. 

Many  flowers  were  shown  which  are  in  danger  of  extermination, 
such  as  the  trailing  Arbutus;  fringed  Gentian;  Bird's-foot  Violets; 
and  the  aristocrats  of  the  wild  garden — the  native  Orchids.  At  these 
two  meetings,  it  was  decided  to  organize  the  Baltimore  Chapter  of 
the  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America. 

The  Amateur  Gardeners'  Club  called  a  meeting  of  all  the 
Garden  Clubs  of  Baltimore  for  that  purpose,  on  February  19,  when 
Dr.  Duncan  S.  Johnson,  botanist  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
was  elected  president.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  interest 
teachers.  Garden  Club  members,  and  many  civic  and  social  organiza- 
tions in  this  work. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Bouton,  Chairman 


Our  Club  has  done  very  little  by  itself  in  the  way  of  Wild  Flower  Green 
Preservation,  but  we  are  working  with  the  other  Garden  Clubs  of  Spring 
Maryland  in  the  Society  which  has  just  been  formed,  called  the  Valley 
Baltimore  Chapter  of  the  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society.    By  Garden 
the  end  of  this  month  we  hope  to  be  well  started.  Club 

The  Maryland  Legislature  passed  a  law  providing  for  a  fine  or 
imprisonment  for  picking  wild  flowers  or  taking  trees  or  shrubs 
where  the  woods  or  fields  have  been  posted.  We  have  had  a  great 
many  posters  made,  to  be  put  up  by  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts  this  spring, 
hoping  to  save  some  of  our  beautiful  Dogwood  trees.  Dr.  Johnson 
has  a  large  collection  of  growing  wild  flowers  at  the  University,  and 
will  increase  its  acreage  from  time  to  time.  We  have  had  several 
lectures  such  as:  Mrs.  Britton,  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens; 
and  Mr.  Avis  on  "Birds  and  the  Plants:  Trees  and  Shrubs  They 
Love  and  Frequent."  On  Tuesday,  April  12,  we  will  have  a  lecture 
on  "Wild  Flowers  and  Their  Cultivation,"  by  the  noted  botanist, 
Dr.  Frederick  V.  Coville,  in  charge  of  Economic  and  Systematic 
Botany  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  honor- 
ary curator  of  the  United  States  National  Herbarium.  I  am  sure 
by  fall  I  shall  have  much  to  report  to  you.  Please  feel  assured  that 
I  am  with  you  in  the  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Department. 

(Mrs.  William  V.)  Nina  Poe  Elder,  President 
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Hardy         Our  work  at  this  early  season  has  consisted  mainly  of  propaganda. 

Garden   As  our  spring  has  been  very  advanced,  many  wild  flowers  which  are 

Club   due  to  bloom  in  May  are  now  mature.    Members  of  our  Club  are  mak- 

OF   ing  tours  of  the  woods,  not  only  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  wild 

RuxTON  flowers,  but  to  collect  plants  for  wild  flower  gardens.    Our  plan  is 

to  speak  before  the  children  of  the  public  schools  in  our  district,  and 

to  spread  as  widely  as  possible  the  necessity  for  the  preservation  of 

wild  flowers.     We  have  also  had  two  interesting  lectures  on  this 

subject.    The  chairman  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 

Baltimore  Chapter  of  the  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society. 

(Mrs.  R.  Bennett)  Frances  H.  Darnall,  Chairman 

Garden        The  Wild  Flower  Committee  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Harford 

Club   County  has  not  accompHshed  much  except  in  one  hne.    We  have 

OF  interviewed  the  School  Board  and  found  them  interested  and  ready 

Harford  to  lend  a  helping  hand.   A  letter  has  been  sent  out  by  the  secretary 

County  of  the  Board  to  awaken  the   teachers,   and  on  May  Day  eleven 

schools  throughout  the  county  will  have  pledges  for  the  children 

to  sign.     Also  a  list  of  wild  flowers  will  be  given  them,  showing 

which  flowers  may  be  picked  generously  and  which  should  be  picked 

sparingly. 

Through  the  children  we  hope  to  reach  the  older  members  of  the 
family. 

(Mrs.  Bertram  B.)  Margaret  B.  Stump,  Chairman 


The        It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  from  the  Gardeners  of 

Gardeners  Montgomery  and  Delaware  Counties  that  the  interest  in  Wild 

of  Flower  Preservation  is  increasingly  enthusiastic,  and  though  our  work 

Montgom-   has  not  yet  begun  to  show  results,  our  hopes  are  high.     Our  Club  is 

ERY  and  in  co-operation  with  other  local  Garden  Clubs,  and  we  expect  to  carry 

Delaware  out  a  plan  for  five-minute  talks  at  our  schools,  which  we  will  illus- 

Counties  trate  with  shdes,  or  with  drawings  and  sketches  where  a  lantern  is 

not  available.    Longer  talks  will  be  given  at  community  centers, 

women's  clubs  and  girls'  leagues. 

We  wish  also  to  urge  the  members  of  our  Club  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  our  native  plants,  to  set  apart  a  space 
in  their  own  gardens  for  growing  from  seeds  some  of  the  choice, 
rare  and  most  beautiful  varieties.  There  is  also  with  us  the  hope 
that  an  organization  may  be  established  which  will  comprise  a  large 
membership  all  over  the  country,  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
old  and  young,  all  eager  and  interested  in  caring  for  and  preserving 
beautiful  native  plants,  and  that  by  this  means  refuges  or  sanctu- 
aries in  appropriate  locaHties  may  be  set  aside  where  trees  and  flow- 
ers can  flourish  undisturbed. 

(Mrs.  William  M.)  Mary  B.  McCawley,  Chairman 
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At  every  meeting  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Philadelphia  during  Garden 
the  past  year  there  have  been  five-minute  talks  on  the  wild  flowers.  Club 
This  is  to  be  continued  throughout  the  coming  year.  of 

After  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  Philadel- 
our  chairman  reorganized  her  committee,  which  now  consists  of  phia 
seven  members  with  the  chairman,  she  having  been  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  Upper  Southern  Zone.  An  outHne  for  the  year's  work 
was  planned,  and  the  Society  of  Little  Gardens,  the  Weeders  and 
Gardeners  were  asked  to  join  us  in  giving  free  lectures  on  wild 
flowers.  In  the  late  winter  these  were  given  at  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  by  Mr.  Witmer  Stone. 

An  excursion  was  taken  to  the  Arboretum  near  Chester,  on 
March  29.  Dr.  Harshberger,  who  is  the  chairman  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Wild  Flowers  Committee,  told  us  that  the  Arboretum  had 
been  planted  eighty  years  ago  by  Joshua  Painter  and  his  brother. 

Several  of  our  Committee  members  have  spoken  at  schools  and 
clubs  on  the  wild  flowers.  Mrs.  Mercer  is  preparing  for  Arbor  Day 
exercises  at  the  Doylestown  High  School,  where  she  will  give  an 
illustrated  talk.  She  has  offered  prizes  at  that  school  for  the  best 
essays  on  the  preservation  of  wild  flowers. 

We  propose  to  have  two  wild  flower  excursions,  one  in  the  spring 
and  one  in  the  autumn,  when  the  flowers  in  blossom  or  in  seed  may 
be  seen. 

At  the  request  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Asso- 
ciation, the  Club  made  suggestions  for  planting  along  the  River 
Drive,  and  also  for  the  planting  in  Wister's  Woods  Park,  with  a  view 
to  its  ultimately  becoming  a  wild  flower  preserve. 

The  great  need  of  all  the  Garden  Clubs  is  that  they  should  be 
aroused  to  the  necessity  of  the  preservation  of  the  wild  flowers,  as 
it  is  only  by  individual  and  united  efforts  that  we  can  succeed  before 
it  is  too  late. 

Letitia  E.  Wright,  Chairman 

The  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  has  been  taken  over  in  Garden 
Maryland  by  a  committee,  not  composed  exclusively  of  the  Garden  Club 
Club  members  but  endeavoring  to  interest  the  general  public.  qf 

The  Garden  Club  as  a  whole  hopes  to  help  with  the  wild  flower  Twenty 
work,  but  they  are  requested  by  the  Society  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  them.  Quite  a  large  plot  of  land,  belonging  to  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  for  the  cultivation  of  wild  flowers  and  as  a  place 
where  young  people  can  study  the  subject,  has  been  loaned  by  the 
University.  They  hope  to  do  a  great  deal  of  educational  work  in 
the  schools.  Possibly  later  the  Garden  Clubs  will  each  have  some 
special  share  of  the  work;  but  as  yet  that  has  not  been  done. 

(Mrs.  W.  Champlin)  Betty  C.  Robinson,  President 
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The         Almost  all  of  our  Committee  attended  the  three  lectures  given  at 
Weeders   the  Academy  of  Natural  Science  arranged  by  the  Society  of  Little 
Gardens  and  the  Garden  Club,    We  are  devoting  our  first  Spring 
meeting  to  the  subject. 

A  desire  on  our  part  to  co-operate  with  the  other  Garden  Clubs 
in  any  pubhc  work  we  may  undertake,  has  resulted  in  some  very 
delightful  interchange  of  ideas — an  afternoon  with  The  Gardeners, 
where  colored  slides  were  shown;  and  a  day  at  the  New  York  Flower 
Show,  where  Gillette's  Exhibit  and  the  Rock  Gardens  of  Bobbink 
&  Atkins  were  especially  appreciated.  This  Chairman  thinks  that 
work  among  the  school  children  through  field  days  with  their  teachers 
would  produce  quick  results,  and  in  her  neighborhood  this  has  been 
started  and  leaflets  given  to  the  country  schools.  Next  should 
come  a  gentle  propaganda  through  the  "movies"  to  reach  not  only 
the  children  but  their  often  far  more  thoughtless  parents.  Clear 
and  tactful  paragraphs  could  be  made  from  these  aforementioned 
leaflets  to  accompany  some  of  the  colored  shdes  of  the  more  usual 
flowers. 

We  feel  that  our  Wild  Flower  Committee  will  have  the  privilege 
of  helping  our  country  in  a  very  real  way  in  preserving  the  beauty  of 
our  woods  and  fields. 

(Miss)  Frances  Edge  McIlvaine,  Chairman 


LOWER  SOUTHERN  ZONE 

(Chairman  not  yet  appointed) 

Garden        We  have  not  been  able  to  meet  as  a  committee  and  really  plan 
Club  of  any  work,  except  to  make  strenuous  efforts  at  once  to  stop  the  whole- 
Albemarle  sale  cutting  of  Kalmia  and  Evergreens,  which  are  used  mostly  for 
decoration  at  the  University  dances. 

(Mrs.  John  Newton)  Harriet  A.  Tidd,  Chairman 

Fauquier         I  enclose  an  article  prepared  by  one  of  our  members  and  trust 
AND  you  may  find  something  of  interest  in  it.   Our  meetings  were  discon- 
LouDOUN  tinued  during  the  winter,  but  we  have  just  begun  to  meet  again  and 
Garden  to  garden.  We  shall  have  a  wild  flower  picnic  in  May  and  will  report 
Club  it  to  you  if  it  will  interest  the  Wild  Flower  Committee.   We  are  also 
steadily  naturalizing  and  transplanting  wild  flowers  into  appropri- 
ate places  in  gardens  and  meadows. 

We  assure  you  of  our  interest  in  the  work  of  your  Committee  and 
our  pride  in  the  Bulletin,  which  is  a  precious  possession  for  each 
one  of  us,  and  a  great  achievement  for  the  Editors  and  the  Garden 
Club  of  America. 

(Mrs.  Fairfax)  Hetty  Harrison,  President 
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Some  Neighborhood  Wild  Plants  Worth  Domesticating 

The  area  within  the  boundaries  of  Loudoun  and  Fauquier 
counties  is  neither  distinctly  high  land  nor  low  land — being  beyond 
the  coastal  plain  hmits  on  the  one  hand  and  depending  for  its  great- 
est elevation  upon  the  few  htmdred  feet  of  the  much  worn  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  with  their  rounded  spurs  and  foothills.  The  climate 
of  this  region  is  designated  as  temperate.  It  is  never  visited  by 
devastating  storms  nor  by  droughts  that  threaten  famine.  The  soil 
is  productive,  being  especially  well  suited  to  grasses.  The  rocks  are 
mostly  gneiss,  a  hard  dark  gabbro  commonly  known  as  "nigger 
head, "  some  limestone  and  cahco  rock  and  here  and  there  an  unearthed 
quarry  of  marble  used  mostly  in  the  making  of  agricultural  hme. 
Such  in  a  few  words  are  the  rather  equable  or  nearly  neutral  features 
of  this  country  in  which  vegetation  had  to  make  a  footing  and  adapt 
itself,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  a  vigorous  but  modest  flora 
when  compared  to  the  gay  and  rampant  crowds  that  make  up  the 
jungle  and  rank  forest  growth  of  tropical  and  subtropical  latitudes. 
Ours  is  essentially  a  region  of  temperateness  in  things  pertaining  to 
plant  life.  We  must  not  look  for  the  dazzling  variety  of  form  and 
phenomena  to  be  seen  in  the  tropics,  or  even  in  some  regions  nearer 
home.  Our  flora  is  relatively  tame  but  none  the  less  is  too  varied 
and  too  extensive  to  be  reviewed  in  a  short  paper  Hke  the  present. 
Rather,  therefore,  than  attempt  so  extensive  a  description  it  has  been 
thought  more  promising  of  interest  and  more  advantageous  to  the 
members  of  the  Garden  Club  to  mention  a  few  plants  that  present 
such  attractions  in  their  native  habitat  as  may  tempt  one  to  domesti- 
cate and  possibly  improve.  Such  experiments  will  certainly  be 
interesting  and  come  easily  within  the  reach  of  the  most  modest 
garden  and  gardeners.  The  following  is  a  hst  of  some  of  the  common 
wild  plants  that  we  have  had  under  notice  in  our  own  garden  or 
seen  under  cultivation  by  others:  Achillea  millefolium  or  Yarrow  is 
ordinarily  seen  with  prejudiced  eyes  and  at  too  great  a  distance.  At 
close  range  its  good  points  wiU  readily  be  admitted.  A  dehcate  pink 
variety  is  especially  pretty.  A  small  group  in  a  well  exposed  spot 
in  the?  garden  is  recommended.  Tephrosia  virginiana  or  Goats  Rue 
is  quite  startling  when  come  upon  in  the  dry  and  rather  barren 
spots  that  it  selects  in  Nature.  Its  panicle  of  large  yellowish  white 
flowers  with  a  dash  of  bright  purple  suggests  at  once  the  claim  to  a 
place  in  cultivation.  Cassia  marylandica  or  Wild  Senna,  three  or 
four  feet  in  height,  with  large  bright  yellow  flowers  and  pretty  foU- 
age,  frequents  alluvial  soil  and  rather  shady  places  whether  in  Na- 
ture or  in  cultivation.  Cassia  nictitans  or  Wild  Sensitive  Plant,  a 
near  relative  of  the  preceding,  is  dainty  of  aspect  and  shows  its 
sensitive  nature  by  closing  its  leaves  soon  after  being  plucked  or 
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being  subjected  to  a  dark,  cool  place.  Mertensia  virginica  or  Vir- 
ginia Cowslip,  found  often  in  large  beds  of  purple,  blue  or  even  white 
along  the  flood  plains  of  our  streams  is  a  seeming  waste  of  beauty. 
Where  we  transplanted  it  several  years  ago  to  a  high  and  even  dry 
soil  in  a  half-shaded  spot  it  has  come  forth  promptly  with  the  month 
of  May,  has  bloomed  in  all  its  deHcate  tints,  soon  to  disappear  again, 
leaving  not  a  visible  trace  of  its  existence.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  recommend  closer  relations  with  Mertensia.  Dancus  carota  or  Wild 
Carrot — Queen's  Lace  Handkerchief — is  another  so-called  weed  of 
rather  usurping  tendencies  but  offering  a  bloom  of  striking  beauty 
when  seen  from  the  right  point  of  view — that  is  by  close  inspection. 
If  offered  a  few  square  feet  in  the  garden  where  it  may  be  watched 
and  made  bushy  by  judicious  trimming  the  time  will  not  be  ill  spent. 
A  purpHsh  variation  is  sometimes  seen.  Cichorium  intybus  or  Chicory 
is  all  too  common  along  the  roadside.  As  to  its  foKage,  there  is 
nothing  to  commend,  but  the  pecuHar  quahty  of  its  blue  flowers  is 
apt  to  make  one  wish  for  a  few  plants  within  the  garden  walls. 
Asclepias  tuber osa  or  Butterfly  Weed  speaks  for  itself  wherever 
found,  by  means  of  its  bright  orange  colored  umbels — a  color  so 
peculiar  as  to  demand  nice  discrimination  in  selecting  its  garden 
associates.  Lobelia  cardinalis  or  Cardinal  Flower  with  its  intensely 
red  bloom  will  gladly  take  a  place  near  a  trickling  hydrant  or  any 
soggy  spot  not  otherwise  in  use.  Mitchella  repens  or  Partridge 
Berry  forms  a  dense  evergreen  carpet  over  rocks  and  about  the  base 
of  trees  hghted  up  by  scarlet  berries,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  ever 
present.  Asters  of  many  species  cover  our  territory  at  this  season 
of  autumn  and  one  may  take  one's  choice  without  the  risk  of  drawing 
a  blank.  The  usual  rough  unkempt  situation  of  most  of  these 
beautiful  little  flowers  in  the  tangle  of  hardy  weeds,  rocks  and  briars 
might  be  taken  as  a  hint  that  they  are  cleverly  availing  themselves 
of  contrast  for  making  their  loveliness  the  more  pronounced.  Among 
woody  plants  that  we  have  brought  under  cultivation  or  threatened 
to  do  so,  because  of  desirable  characters,  may  be  named:  Asimina 
triloba  or  Papaw,  a  straggling,  ill-favored  small  tree  with  not  very 
much  to  commend  it.  Its  curious  dark  purple  flowers,  however,  that 
appear  with  the  leaves  and  its  banana-Hke  fruit  give  it  a  certain 
interest.  If  favorably  placed  and  properly  trimmed,  it  is  quite  sure 
to  respond  promptly  and  to  furnish  one  more  object  for  observation 
in  the  grounds  round  about  the  country  house.  Menispermum  cana- 
densis or  Moon  Seed  is  far  too  handsome  a  hardy  vine  to  be  wasted 
on  the  outer  world.  It  looks,  indeed,  as  if  it  had  escaped  at  some 
time  from  cultivation  and  would  gladly  return  to  grace  an  arbor  or 
lattice.  Celastrus  scandens  or  Chmbing  Bitter-Sweet  is  a  woody 
vine  of  such  hardiness  and  vigor  as  to  grow  within  two  or  three 
years  into  an  excellent  screen  against  winds  from  the  northwest  or 
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other  quarters.  Or  it  may  be  easily  induced  to  possess  itself  of  a 
worthless  or  unsightly  tree  and  soon  convert  it  into  a  busy  arbor  for 
birds.  In  furnishing  this  short  list  of  mostly  hardy  plants  worthy 
of  cultivation  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  our  own  experience. 
We  have  probably  omitted  mention  of  many  promising  subjects 
that  will  come  to  mind.  But  no  harm  is  done  by  the  omission.  The 
field  is  open  to  the  Club  and  may  be  trusted  to  offer  new  pleasure 
to  its  members.  Dr.  Bolling  W.  Barton 


TEXAS  ZONE 

Mrs.  George  Sealy,  Chairman 
Galveston,  Texas 

Those  interested  in  the  Wild  Flowers  of  Texas  will  find  Bulletin 
No.  2065  of  The  University  of  Texas,  under  the  title  of  "The  Seed 
Plants,  Ferns,  and  Fern  Allies  of  the  Austin  Region,"  by  Mary 
Sophie  Young,  Ph.  D.,  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

Professor  Tharp  of  the  Department  of  Botany  of  the  University 
of  Texas  states  in  a  recent  letter  that  the  Southern  Smilax  and 
Christmas  Holly  are  growing  scarcer  and  scarcer  around  the  cities 
by  being  mutilated  in  a  vandalistic  manner.  Of  course,  in  the  great 
forests  and  river  bottoms  of  eastern  Texas  there  are  millions  of 
acres  covered  by  Red  Bud,  Black  Haw,  Dogwood,  Old  Man's  Beard, 
Hawthorne  and  other  beautiful  flowering  trees  in  such  profusion 
one  may  take  all  one  might  want  without  it  being  noticeable. 

I  hope  to  have  slides  of  the  Blue  Bonnet,  which  covers  acres  in 
one  great  patch  of  color,  and  of  the  very  pretty  Texas  Blue  Bell 
of  the  (jentian  family  {Eastonia  russelianum)  with  its  stiff  stem  with 
gentian  blue  flowers  as  large  as  tulips.  About  a  half  dozen  varieties 
of  Larkspur  are  known  in  the  state. 

(Mrs.  George)  Magnolia  Sealy,  Chairman 


PACIFIC  ZONE 

Anna  Head,  Chairman 
2510  Buena  Vista,  Berkeley,  California 

Though  one  travels  through  valleys  blue  with  Lupins  and  Nemo- 
philae,  or  along  sand  dunes  and  mountains  slopes  golden  and  purple 
with  Poppies  or  Iris,  we  old  Californians  sadly  realize  that  these 
floods  of  color  are  really  ebbing  tides,  going,  going — oh,  so  fast! 
The  carpet  of  thousands  of  colors  in  the  great  central  valley  has 
given  way  to  grain  and  rice  fields  and  the  intensive  fruit  culture  of 
the  Japanese.    Even  our  sunny  hillsides  are  cropped  bare  by  sheep 
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and  cattle,  and  the  greedy  "hiker"  has  robbed  the  canyons  of 
Maiden-hair,  Fairy-bells  and  Wake-robin. 

It  is  none  too  soon  to  begin  to  teach  our  children  to  spare  what 
is  left,  and  our  own  generation  must  awake  to  its  duties  and  save 
the  Redwood  groves,  or  at  least  the  finest.  In  saving  them  we  save 
the  characteristic  and  beautiful  flora  that  would  perish  with  them. 

The  Toyon,  or  Christmas  Berry,  is  the  next  plant  in  danger  of 
extinction,  and  a  law  has  just  been  passed  at  Sacramento  protecting 
this  beloved  of  our  childhood.  The  devoted  labors  of  the  "  Save 
the  Redwood  League"  and  the  "League  for  Conservation  of  Wild 
Flowers"  are  bearing  fruit,  and  the  Garden  Clubs  of  California  wish 
to  put  themselves  on  record  as  favoring  these  two  movements,  and 
all  others  which  will  help  to  preserve  our  glorious  and  unique  flora. 

The  campaign  must  be  chiefly  an  educational  one.  Signs  will 
be  posted  by  many  owners,  putting  a  new  idea  into  many  minds. 
The  mischief  done  is  not  wanton,  but  through  entire  ignorance. 
In  certain  parks,  where  picking  is  entirely  forbidden,  the  ferns  and 
shrubs  are  willingly  spared,  and  flourish  in  spite  of  crowds  of  city 
visitors. 

A  Central  Committee  of  the  Pacific  Zone  has  been  formed  in  and 
near  San  Francisco,  all  enthusiastic  for  Wild  Flower  Conservation. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  organize  Garden  Clubs  in  the  Bay 
district  and  northward,  and  we  hope  to  have  an  account  of  progress 
by  another  year.  (Miss)  Anna  Head,  Chairman 

The         On  November  8,  1920,  at  a  meeting  of  our  Garden  Club,  at  Mon- 

Garden  tecito,  Mr.  Theodore  Payne  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  CaUfornia 

Club  wild  flowers.    Following  this,  our  President  called  for  volunteers  to 

OF  Santa  form  a  Wild  Flower  Committee.    We  divided  the  Committee  into 

Barbara  three  sub-committees:   first,  Education;  second,  Distribution;  third, 

AND  PubHcity. 

Monte-         Under  Education,  we  include  talks  to  children  in  schools;  the 

CITO  planting  of  school  gardens,  individual  packets  of  seeds  being  given 

to  the  children  for  their  own  gardens;  prizes  of  wild  flower  guide  books, 

suggestions  for  raising  wild  flower  seeds  to  sell  to  tourists  and  plant 

lovers,  raising  wild  flowers  to  sell;  and,  above  all,  not  to  pull  up  or 

destroy  them  where  they  grow  naturally. 

Under  Distribution,  a  letter  was  sent  to  every  member  of  the 
Garden  Club,  asking  them  to  plant  wild  flowers  in  their  gardens, 
and  to  notify  our  official  photographer  when  the  flowers  were  in 
bloom.  This  sub-committee  includes  also  the  planting  of  wild  flow- 
ers in  parks. 

Under  Publicity,  this  committee  is  responsible  for  transferring 
the  photographs  of  wild  flowers  to  lantern  shdes  for  educational 
purposes,  and  for  exchange  with  the  eastern  Garden  Clubs.    Fre- 
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quent  short  articles,  telling  what  these  sub-committees  are  doing 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  Garden  Club  Bulletin,  to  the  local  news- 
papers, and  leaflets  exchanged  with  the  eastern  Garden  Clubs. 

(Mrs.  Warner  M.)  Louise  H.  Leeds,  Chairman 

THE  LARUE  HOLMES  NATURE  LOVERS'  LEAGUE 

The  question  is  frequently  asked:  "What  does  this  Nature 
League  stand  for?  What  is  its  special  motive?"  The  answer  is 
brief:  "Its  object  is  to  create  sentiment  toward  the  protection  of 
the  wild  flora  of  this  country,  and  other  riches  in  Nature. " 

As  no  country  has  been  more  fully  endowed  with  Nature's  wealth 
than  America,  so  it  may  be  said,  to  our  discredit,  that  none  has 
more  wantonly  destroyed  its  inheritance.  Its  forests  are  felled 
without  regard  to  future  growths  or  needs;  its  humble  useful  life 
is  hunted  and  annihilated,  without  thought  of  its  economic  value; 
its  birds  have  been  viewed  as  mere  targets  and  material  for  personal 
decoration,  until  our  trees  are  dying  by  the  million.  Our  vegetation 
of  all  kinds  is  being  destroyed  by  insect-pests  with  which  man  has 
Httle  power  to  compete.  Our  medicinal  herbs  have  been  uprooted 
and  downrtrodden,  until  it  is  to  the  fields  of  the  old  world  we  must 
turn  to  meet  our  needs.  Our  ground-pine  is  torn  from  its  haunts, 
the  young  conifers  of  the  hills  cut  to  serve  the  Christmas  festival; 
our  choicest  wild  flora  is  ruthlessly  plucked,  even  from  its  hiding 
places,  to  be  exhibited  at  shows,  sold  on  the  streets,  or  perhaps 
scattered  by  the  way,  when  its  frail  petals  resent  the  withering  touch 
of  mistaken  love. 

The  wild  flora  of  this  vast  country  is  being  desecrated  from 
ocean  to  ocean;  its  sacred  haunts  are  invaded,  its  frail  roots  lifted 
to  be  planted  and  to  die  in  unfamihar  soil.  The  dominion  of  the 
wild  flower  is  depleted  with  every  passing  year.  Who  sees  across 
our  prairies  the  massed  color  of  our  prairie-flowers  indigenous  to 
their  soil,  as  in  time  past? 

Would  that  all  the  schools  of  the  country  could  take  up  the 
method  of  staying  vandalism  through  the  LaRue  Homes  Nature 
Lovers'  League,  by  annual  meetings,  creating  loving  sentiment  to- 
ward birds  and  flowers  of  the  field:  a  method  so  simple  that  it  is 
heartily  welcomed  in  the  busiest  schools. 

Georgiana  K.  Holmes 

If  the  chairman  of  the  National  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Com- 
mittee can  give  any  suggestions  to  the  Wild  Flower  Committees 
of  the  Garden  Clubs  it  is  because  she  is  thrilled  by  the  ideas  and 
suggestions  that  are  coming  to  her  from  these  local  committees 
themselves.    As  pride  is  stultifying  we  must  not  say  that  the  National 
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Committee  is  full  of  that  doubtful  virtue — but  we  can  say  that  we 
are  grateful  to  a  degree  to  the  Clubs  for  their  co-operation,  and  are 
greatly  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  reports  that  have  come  to 
us  of  work  planned,  or  already  in  progress,  during  the  last  nine 
months. 

Movements  of  national  importance  are  under  way,  and  we  are 
having  a  part  in  them.  The  Wild  Flower  Committee  was  asked  to 
participate  in  the  Conservation  Conference  in  Des  Moines,  which 
was  called  the  most  important  Conference  for  National  Conservation 
ever  held  in  the  United  States.  We  were  able  to  help  in  bringing 
that  Conference  about.  The  results  of  this  gathering,  of  vitally  in- 
terested people  were  reported  by  Mr.  Van  Wyck,  representative 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Washington,  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Bulletin.  The  Resolution  presented  at  the  Confer- 
ence, by  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  through  Mrs.  Charles  L. 
Hutchinson,  is  given  in  full  in  the  report  of  the  Lake  Geneva 
Garden  Club.  This  resolution  was  accepted  at  the  Conference  with 
enthusiasm. 

Some  of  the  many  excellent  suggestions  given  in  the  reports  are 
worthy  of  special  commendation. 

The  LaRue  Holmes  Nature  Lovers'  League  has  been  tried  suc- 
cessfully for  fifteen  years,  with  a  result  of  a  membership  of  over 
thirty  thousand  school  children.  Mrs.  Holmes'  preceding  article 
reveals  her  object,  and  the  pamphlets  which  will  be  sent  through 
the  National  Wild  Flower  chairman  will  tell  of  the  simple  methods 
used.  Can  we  do  better  than  co-operate  with  Mrs.  Holmes  and  have 
a  Wild  Flower  member  in  each  local  Club  to  organize  these  leagues 
in  the  local  schools?  Several  Clubs  have  already  decided  to  under- 
take this. 

One  Club  has  started  a  seasonable  exhibit  in  the  Public  Library 
of  the  town,  showing  photographs,  flowers  (one  specimen  only), 
grasses,  etc.;  with  short  talks  at  intervals.  This  seems  to  us  a  very 
practical,  all-the-year-round  plan  for  education,  reaching  as  it  will 
all  sorts  and  kinds  of  people. 

Preserves,  whether  pubHc  or  private,  belonging  to  state,  county 
or  individual,  we  are  always  trying  to  further.  The  portion  of  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia,  which  has  been  set  aside  for  wild  flowers, 
under  Garden  Club  members,  is  an  experiment  which  we  shall 
watch  with  great  interest.  One  vigilant  committee  has  taken  volun- 
tary oversight  of  a  pubHc  preserve  in  their  locahty.  They  found  fine 
trees  neglected,  and  had  them  cared  for — a  splendid  service  easy  to 
perform  for  our  towns. 

The  Connecticut  Zone  Committee  has  akeady  prepared  pamphlets 
for  wide  distribution  on  the  flowers  which  are  in  greatest  danger  of 
extermination  in  that  State.     This  Chairman  is  using  the  newspapers 
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and  every  other  possible  avenue  of  publicity  for  this  propaganda. 
We  should  be  glad  to  have  all  data  with  regard  to  flowers,  plants, 
shrubs  and  trees,  which  need  special  protection  in  any  locality  sent 
to  the  National  Chairman,  who  will  have  similar  pamphlets  printed 
for  distribution. 

Signs,  tacked  to  trees  on  highways  and  nearby  woods,  have  been 
put  up  by  one  Club.  All  of  us  know  the  harm  that  the  careless  motor- 
ist does  to  early  blossoms,  flowering  trees,  etc.,  and  we  suggest  the 
Hberal  use  of  these  signs.  They  can  be  procured  at  small  cost  through 
Mrs.  Britton,  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  Bronx  Park,  N.  Y. 

We  want  pictures,  photographs  and  slides  of  wild  flowers.  We 
want  herbaria  to  lend.  We  want  lecturers,  and  we  want  people 
who  can  talk  simply  and  persuasively  to  the  children  in  the  schools. 
WiU  you  ask  all  whom  you  suspect  of  hiding  this  talent  to  come 
forward  and  help  your  Club  and  others?  Please  send  the  National 
Chairman  the  names  of  these  talented  ones.  Clubs  are  begging  for 
such  people,  who  are  accessible  to  their  neighborhoods. 

In  travehng  through  the  West  Indies  this  winter  the  writer  was 
glad  that  she  had  even  a  small  knowledge  of  Botany,  but  also  reaHzed 
what  a  greater  knowledge  would  have  meant  to  her  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  beautiful  growing  things  about  her.  Our  Garden  Clubs 
should  help  us,  through  lectures,  exhibits,  and  perhaps  classes  in 
Botany,  to  know  something  more  of  this  truly  exciting  study,  so 
that  our  country's  out-of-doors,  as  well  as  other  countries  out-of- 
doors,  may  mean  more  than  just  climate  and  golf, 

(Mrs.  Francis  C.)  Fanny  Day  Farwell, 

National  Chairman 


WILD  FLOWERS 

Ye  field  flowers !  the  garden  eclipse  you  'tis  true : 
Yet  wildlings  of  nature,  I  dote  upon  you, 

For  ye  waft  to  me  summers  of  old, 
When  the  earth  teem'd  around  me  with  fairy  delight, 
And  when  daisies  and  buttercups  gladdened  my  sight, 

Like  treasures  of  silver  and  gold. 

Thomas  Campbell 
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Annual  Meeting 

Council        Please  notice  the  change  of  plans  for  the  Annual  Meeting!    The 
OF   Council  of  Presidents,  the  Editors  of  the  Bulletin,  and  the  Chair- 
Presidents  men  of  Standing  Committees  will  meet  with  the  Officers  and  Direc- 
tors on  May  lo,  at  eleven  o'clock,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Harold 
Irving  Pratt,  58  East  68th  Street  (changed  from  820  Fifth  Avenue), 
New  York  City,  remaining  for  an  informal  luncheon  as  the  guests 
of  Mrs.  Pratt.    It  is  hoped  that  the  Presidents,  and  that  members 
through  their  Presidents,  will  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity 
Annual   to  bring  before  the  Officers  of  the  Club  all  their  local  club  problems 
Business   and  their  suggestions  for  the  development  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
Meeting   America.    The  Annual  Business  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  same 
place  at  2:30  o'clock,  on  the  same  day. 
Voting        The  voting  body  of  the  Gaiiden  Club  of  America  at  the  Annual 
Body  Meeting  consists  of  the  Officers,  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  President 
of  each  Member  Club  or  her  duly  appointed  Alternate,  and  one  duly 
appointed  Delegate  from  each  Member  Club. 
Excursion         On  the  following  day.  May  11,  motors  will  start  from  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Pratt  at  10:30  o'clock  for  a  trip  to  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  followed  by  a  luncheon  at  the  Green  Meadow  Club  at  Rye, 
after  which  gardens  of  the  members  of  the  Rye  Garden  Club  will  be 
visited.    Club  members  Kving  in,  or  near,  New  York  are  hoping  to 
entertain  Presidents,  Delegates,  and  Members  Hving  at  the  time  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  New  York.    No- 
tices to  this  effect  have  seen  sent  to  the  Presidents  of  Member  Clubs. 


Tulips  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden 

The  General  Bulb  Growers  Society  of  Haarlem,  Holland,  have 
made  a  notable  gift  to  the  Bronx  Botanical  Garden  of  a  collection  of 
175,000  TuHps.  We  are  hoping  that  this  unusually  early  season  will 
bring  them  into  full  bloom  at  the  time  of  our  Annual  Business  Meet- 
ing on  May  10,  when  we  expect  to  see  them  on  our  way  to  Rye. 

The  collection  embraces  121  different  varieties  of  Darwins  and 
sixty-five  varieties  of  Breeders.  It  is  the  largest  collection  of  late 
TuHps  ever  brought  together  in  one  place  in  this  country.  Another 
collection  of  5,400  tulips  given  to  the  Garden  by  Mr.  Scheepers 
contains  fifty-six  varieties  of  Darwins,  thirty-two  of  Breeders  and 
twenty-five  of  Cottage  types.  Therefore,  the  two  collections  number 
180,400  bulbs  in  243  varieties.  The  Flower  Grower  for  April  gives  a 
detailed  list  and  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  get  that  nimiber  of 
the  magazine  and  take  it  with  you  on  May  11  for  checking  purposes. 

Address,  The  Flower  Grower, 
Madison  Cooper,  Editor, 
Calcium,  N.  Y. 
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National  Park  Gardens 

By  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

Every  garden  is  an  achievement.  Some  are  the  result  of  loving 
labor,  and  some  of  lavish  expenditure,  and  again  there  are  others 
which  only  become  ours  when  we  have  bought  them  with  miles  of 
travel  along  the  trail;  when,  rising  higher  and  higher  with  each 
panting  breath,  we  pay  a  gasping  entrance  fee  at  the  rim  of  some 
mountain  meadow  filled  with  flowers.  Always  the  mountains  have 
these  hidden  gardens,  high  up  upon  their  crests,  where  true  forget-me- 
nots  bloom  out  of  the  snow,  and  lupins  and  larkspur,  liHes  and  wild 
roses,  and  the  huge  waving  heads  of  the  bear-grass  live  their  fecund 
unmolested  lives.  But  only  here  and  there  are  these  gardens  attain- 
able. Only  here  and  there  does  the  trail  cease  its  prosaic  business  of 
leading  the  wayfarer  from  place  to  place,  and  become  a  pathway  to  a 
garden. 

One  of  the  great  surprises  of  the  visitor  to  our  National  Parks  is 
always  this  matter  of  their  natural  gardens.  Wherever  there  is 
shelter,  and  sometimes  where  there  is  none,  appear  in  masses  those 
very  flowers  which  require  such  careful  cultivation  in  our  lowlands. 
Nothing  at  first  so  hurts  the  novice,  as  to  see  a  thousand  brilHant 
flower  heads  crushed  beneath  the  horse's  feet.  And  yet,  so  many 
are  they,  that  no  path  of  destruction  follows  behind  the  interloper; 
so  strong  are  they  apparently,  that  they  only  bend  to  the  attack 
and  rise  again.  So  a  National  Park  is  chffs  and  dizzy  peaks,  water- 
falls and  lakes.  It  has  wild  animals  and  tourists,  trails  ascending  in 
terrifying  switchbacks,  and  hotels  at  night  with  orchestras.  But 
always  it  has  its  hardly-achieved  gardens,  softening  its  majesty  with 
frail  beauty,  smiling  over  the  edges  of  cHffs,  or  despoiled  to  wilt  in 
the  hot  hands  of  some  enthusiastic  visitor.  The  mountain  has 
labored  and  brought  forth  a  garden.  For  fifty  years  our  Parks  have 
been  ours.  For  fifty  years  the  trails  have  been  slowly  extended,  so 
that  now  we  may  reach  their  remotest  lakes,  their  highest  peaks  and 
waterfalls.  For  fifty  years  we  have  trod  Ughtly  over  their  flowery 
carpets  and,  sitting  quiet,  have  seen  their  wild-life  creep  to  our  feet. 
We  have  in  that  time  seen  the  slow  death  of  our  wilderness  outside 
the  Parks — the  passing  of  our  remote  West. 

And  always  we  have  said,  "At  least  our  Parks  will  remain  to  us; 
there,  until  the  end  of  time,  shall  be  sanctuary  for  our  animals,  and 
history  and  romance  for  our  people.  We  have  lost  much,  through 
carelessness  and  greed,  but  we  cannot  lose  our  Parks. "  But  today 
the  Parks  are  more  than  threatened.  Congress  has  aheady  laid 
them  open  to  commercial  exploitation,  and  by  the  building  of 
great  dams,  soon,  unless  the  Act  is  repealed,  a  thousand  mountain 
gardens  will  be  desolate  and  submerged.     The  heavy  foot  of  greed 
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is  already  planted  in  them.    The  lure  of  the  free-site  has  conquered 
us  and  them. 

To  the  garden  lover  who  knows  the  years  of  Nature's  patient  sav- 
ing, the  early  failures,  the  painful  development  of  frail  beauty  strong 
enough  to  survive, — the  vandalism  of  these  artificial  lakes  is  enough. 
Reaching  back  and  back,  through  valleys  and  canyons,  their  rising 
flood  will  carry  death  to  trees  and  all  growing  things.  The  gardens 
wiU  die  over  night.  But  more  than  our  park  gardens  is  threatened. 
These  lakes  will  have  variable  levels,  the  water  is  allowed  to  accumu- 
late, and  is  drawn  on,  and  vast  swamps  and  morasses  will  be  devel- 
oped,— unheal thful,  unbeautiful,  fever-breeding  and  hideous.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  work  here  for  the  Garden  Club  or  America,  for 
while  the  National  Parks  are  the  heritage  of  all  of  us — ^for  those  who 
see  in  them  a  play-ground,  as  well  as  those  who  see  in  them  a  sanc- 
tuary for  our  plant  and  animal  life, — they  belong  particularly  to  those 
who  really  love  the  helpless  growing  things. 

Why  Don't  You  Grow  More  Flowers  in  Pots? 

Geraniums  and  Fuchsias,  Palms,  Ferns  and  Cacti  are  time- 
honored  pot-plants.  Lately  wonderful  specimens  of  Schizanthus, 
Cyclamen,  Cinerarias  and  others  have  become  well-known  and  very 
beautiful  green-house  plants  but  except  for  pots  of  forced  bulbs  the 
amateur  gardeners  in  this  country  at  least,  have  given  little  atten- 
tion to  pot-grown  plants. 

There  is  nothing  that  gives  more  charming  accents  to  gardens 
than  picturesque  pots  set  here  and  there  on  steps  and  balustrades 
and  there  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  fill  these  pots  with  cheap  but 
beautiful  and  effective  flowers. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  bought  in  the  days  before 
the  war  the  very  cheap  and  very  graceful  terra-cotta  pots  that  Hne 
every  garden  wall  in  Naples  and  southern  Italy  generally,  or  if  you 
have  glazed  blue  and  brown  Japanese  pots,  broad  and  low  with 
flaring  tops,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  sow  a  few  seed  or  plant  a 
bulb  or  two  and  then  wait.  If  you  must  depend  upon  concrete  jars, 
which  though  effective,  are  clumsy  and  heavy,  you  must  do  your 
planting  in  ordinary  flower  pots  which  can  be  set  into  the  concrete 
jars  as  they  come  into  bloom. 

Miss  Jekyll  advises  planting  ordinary  Morning  Glories  in  twelve- 
inch  pots  and  training  them  on  bamboo  stakes  into  pyramids  or 
mounds.  This  method  succeeds  quite  as  well  in  America  as  in 
England  and  nothing  could  be  gayer  or  prettier  particularly  if  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  breakfasting  out  of  doors.  Nasturtiums  are  lovely, 
too,  festooned  from  a  not  too  windy  balcony.  But  almost  the  pretti- 
est and  gayest  of  all  easily  grown  flowers  are  Portulaca  sown  thickly 
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in  low,  wide  jars  and  just  left  to  themselves  until  they  decide  to 
bloom.  When  they  once  begin  they  will  keep  on  all  summer  and  most 
of  the  winter,  too,  if  you  take  them  inside. 

If  you  need  tall  graceful  plants  for  the  house  try  six  or  eight 
Gladiolus  bulbs  in  a  twelve-inch  pot.  Plant  them  early  and  at 
intervals  of  ten  days.  Keep  them  in  the  cold  frame  until  danger  of 
frost  is  over.  They  will  grow  taller  and  less  stiffly  than  the  Gladioli 
planted  in  the  open  ground  and  the  color  will  be  softer.  Mrs. 
Francis  King  is  excellent  for  this  purpose,  but  I  think  that  Halley 
is  better.  Paler  colors  are  not  so  effective,  though  I  think  a  mixed 
planting  of  yeUow,  flame  color,  pale  pink  and  deep  purple  might 
be  lovely. 

Everyone  grows  Rubrum  and  Auratum  Lilies  in  pots  but  have 
you  tried  Tiger  Lilies?  They  are  charming  and  can  be  left  in  the 
same  pots  year  after  year.  Plant  them  deep  and  give  them  the 
protection  of  a  cold  frame  during  the  winter.  Feed  them  up  a  little 
and  give  them  some  wood  ashes  each  spring.  Put  them  in  blue 
Japanese  jars  (the  kind  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom),  if  you  can 
get  them. 

There  are  dozens  of  things  such  as  Clematis,  Jasmine,  Passion 
'  Flowers  and  other  tender  vines  that  can  be  bought  from  the  nurseries 
and  grown  in  pots  for  at  least  a  season  and  will  probably  survive  the 
winter  in  a  cold  frame. 

Balsams  in  separate  colors  are  lovely,  and  very  gay  and  pretty 
in  long  boxes  about  a  pool  or  on  a  coping  are  Verbenas,  Ellen 
Willmott.  These  are  a  clear  bright  pink  but  do  not  come  true  from 
seed.  Ageratum  and  deep  purple  Petunias  are  charming  used  in  the 
same  way. 

Those  of  us  who  saw  the  entrancing  use  of  little,  conventional 
flower  pots  in  Miss  Hawley's  and  Miss  Davison's  garden  at  Glou- 
cester are  planning  to  flatter  them  by  imitation  this  year.  Probably 
we  shall  not  be  completely  successful,  but  if  you  care  to  take  the 
trouble  you  can  grow  a  dozen  pots  of  any  number  of  different  sorts 
of  annuals  sowed  early  in  the  hot  beds  and  late  in  a  shady  spot  behind 
a  woodshed  (perhaps)  and  drop  them  into  bare  places  when  visitors 
are  expected  (if  that's  the  kind  of  a  gardener  you  are).  They  are 
particularly  useful  late  in  the  season  and  do  not  seem  quite  so  "faked  " 
as  when  they  are  used  too  early. 

Canterbury  Bells  and  Campanula  Pyramidalis  are  very  generally 
used  and  many  other  sorts  of  perennials  are  charming.  I  am  trying 
white  Tree  Lupins  for  the  first  time  this  year.  There  are  any  number 
of  beautiful  things  hardy  in  England  that  should  take  kindly  to  this 
method  in  our  more  rigorous  climate  since  they  can  be  well  protected 
from  more  trying  winter  conditions. 

K.  L.  B. 
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American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 

At  the  Spring  Exhibition  of  the  Architectural  League,  in  the  un- 
finished South  Wing  of  the  MetropoKtan  Museum,  one  room  was  given 
over  to  the  work  of  the  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects.  Dignified  well-taken  photographs  of  the  latest  work  of 
these  talented  folk  were  uniformly  framed  and  dehghtfully  labeled; 
many  of  them  bore  suggestive  titles  or  drew  attention  to  saUent  points 
in  the  planting.  Whoever  worded  these  captions  is  a  past  master 
in  description,  and  we  wish  we  had  him  on  the  Editorial  Staff!  Here 
are  some  of  them:  A  photograph  of  a  cleverly  planted  walk  with 
this  title,  "Value  of  the  Contrast  between  Free  Growth  of  the  Flowers 
and  Strong  Definition  of  Stone-Paved  Walk."  A  Locust  Garden: 
"Taking  Advantage  of  the  Immensely  Tall  Feathery  Locusts  as  a 
Background  to  Formal  Garden."  "After  Broad  Views  There  Is 
Rest  in  the  Simple  Seclusion  of  This  Woodland  Pool. "  (Can't  you  just 
see  it?)  "Showing  the  Importance  of  Sky  in  Landscape  Com- 
position." "Repetition  of  Horizontal  Lines  Is  the  Secret  of  Repose 
in  This  Planting. "  It  was  a  Hberal  education  to  study  these  varied 
pictures  with  their  illuminating  comments. 

Every  phase  of  Landscape  work  was  represented  and  it  was  a 
most  notable  exposition  of  the  work  of  our  leading  men.  Many  of 
the  places  and  gardens  belonged  to  members  of  our  Clubs:  The 
Lockwood  brook  and  wild  garden  at  Riverside;  the  Lapham  garden 
at  New  Canaan;  the  Newberry  garden  at  Cleveland  being  especially 
fine  among  the  newer  undertakings.  As  we  were  studying  these 
pictures  a  Landscape  gardener  of  note  joined  us  and  said:  "Is  it 
not  remarkable  how  Olmstead's  work  stands  out  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  the  rest  of  us.  He  is  in  a  class  by  himself. "  Then  we  dis- 
cussed whether  it  is  his  profound  knowledge  of  native  plants — for 
certainly  no  one  uses  American  shrubs  and  trees  as  he  does — or 
whether  it  is  his  logical  sense  of  balance  and  fitness  of  things  (which 
he  possesses  in  so  marked  a  degree)  that  makes  his  work  so  individual 
and  satisfying. 

Especially  fine  were  the  gardens,  gateways,  vistas,  and  formal 
plantings  of  the  following  gifted  people,  James  Greenleaf;  Fletcher 
Steele;  Thomas  W.  Sears;  Marian  Coffin;  Charles  Lowrie;  Robert 
Schermerhorn,  Jr.;  Ruth  Dean,  and  Sibley  Smith. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of  the  past  year  and  a 
half  has  been  the  transformation  of  some  scraggly  fields  and  rough, 
open  ditches  on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  L.  V.  Lockwood,  Riverside, 
Connecticut,  into  a  woodland  scene  of  intense  beauty.  City  water 
had  lately  been  put  into  the  house,  leaving  the  difficult  problem  of 
the  disposal  of  the  surplus  water  from  the  old  spring  and  its  windmill. 
It  has  been  utilized  in  the  most  entrancing  manner  to  form  a  spark- 
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ling  woodland  brook  leaping  down  over  great  natural  boulders  which 
were  placed  in  the  most  masterful  manner  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Alfred  Geiffert,  Jr.,  of  Geiffert,  Vitale  and  Brinkerhoff. 
It  is  incredible  that  these  sylvan  glades  and  rocky  glens  could  have 
been  open  fields  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Mrs.  Lockwood,  who 
is  president  of  one  of  our  clubs  and  a  good  botanist  to  boot,  has  taken 
great  pains  and  personal  interest  in  the  formation  of  this  seven  acres 
of  wild  garden — but  the  placing  of  the  boulders  and  the  grades  and 
the  remarkably  natural  contour  of  the  banks,  all  of  which  was  immen- 
sely difficult,  was  the  inspired  work  of  Mr,  Geiflfert  to  whom  true 
Nature  lovers  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  for  showing  us  how  the  wild  woods 
can  be  brought  to  our  very  doors. 

SUMMER  FIELDS 
In  summer  fields  I  lie  in  deep  green  grass 
And  gaze  above  me  into  depths  unbounded, 
The  whirr  of  tiny  wings  is  never  stilled 
And  by  the  wondrous  blue  of  Heaven  surrounded 
The  snow-white  clouds  drift  slowly  overhead 
Like  silent  dreams  thro'  deeps  of  azure  bending, 
I  feel  as  tho'  I  long  ago  had  died, — 
And  drift  with  them  thro'  realms  of  bliss  unending. 

Spring  in  Boston  and  the  Arboretum 
Mary  Helen  Wingate  Lloyd 

If  any  gardener  longing  for  her  beloved  haunts  is  forced  to  spend 
the  high  tide  of  the  year  in  a  city,  let  her  pray  to  the  "Little  Garden 
Gods"  that  that  city  shall  be  the  municipality  of  Boston!  For  it 
is  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  there  that  spring  appears  in  all  her 
prodigality,  and  where  the  trio, — Pyrus,  Prunus  and  Malus, — for 
sheer  mass  and  beauty  of  bloom  and  color  cannot  be  equalled. 

The  plums  came  first,  then  the  pears  and  cherries, — but  the  climax 
was  reached  in  the  heavenly  flowering  crabs.  Four  of  the  cherries 
were  particularly  striking,  Prunus  tomentosa,  a  vigorous  bush  five  or 
six  feet  high;  the  flowers  open  from  pink  buds  as  the  leaves  unfold, 
and  their  bright  red  stalks  and  calyces  make  a  handsome  contrast 
with  the  white  petals  blotched  with  rose  color;  the  small  lustrous 
fruit,  which  ripens  in  June,  is  very  attractive.  Prunus  triloba,  an 
almond  from  northern  China,  blooms  a  little  later;  it  is  a  tall  shrub 
of  irregular  habit,  and  its  flowers  are  purest  pink;  although  it  has 
been  growing  for  thirty  years  in  the  Arboretum,  it  is  still  rare  in 
American  gardens.  Prunus  Arnoldiana  is  evidently  a  natural  hybrid 
between  P.  tomentosa  and  P.  triloba;  it  is  a  vigorous  upright  shrub 
with  a  single  stem,  handsome  white  flowers  coming  with  the  leaves, 
and  cherry-Hke  fruit  which  rarely  develops.  The  handsomest  cherry 
tree  of  any  large  size  that  can  be  successfully  grown  in  this  country 
is  P.  Sargentii, — the  flowers  are  short-Uved,  but  their  abundance,  the 
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beauty  of  its  dark  green  leaves  and  its  bright  lustrous  bark,  make 
it  a  perfect  joy.  Prunus  subhirtella,  the  spring  cherry  of  Japan,  was 
a  very  large  tree,  spreading  from  many  trunks  with  lovely  pink 
blossoms  whose  petals  dropped,  leaving  the  red  sepals  to  carry  on 
the  color  scheme.  Prunus  Americana  Alleghensis  was  a  mass  of 
white  blossoms  resembHng  hawthorne. 

Among  the  pears  were  two  specially  lovely  varieties, — Pyrus 
beyulaefolia,  a  tree  of  straggling  growth  with  sage-green  foHage  cov- 
ered with  clusters  of  white  flowers.  And  P.  Phaeocarpa, — so  full  of 
bloom  that  you  could  not  see  space  for  another  blossom, — there  were 
seven  or  eight  in  each  cluster  and  their  red  anthers  made  a  bright  note. 

Malus  Bacata  showed  one  week  fine  tight  red  buds  like  holly,  and 
the  next,  pale  rose  buds  with  a  glossy  green  fohage;  then  they  opened 
to  a  wide  mock-orange  bloom  on  long  stems,  very  fragrant,  the  fruit 
red  or  yellow  and  no  larger  than  a  pea.  M.  Zuni  has  a  long  period 
of  bloom,  a  stragghng  habit  of  growth  and  its  small  pink  buds  burst 
into  white  blossoms  like  the  Bacata.  M.  Florihunda  was  a  truly  large 
tree  covered  with  fragrant  flowers.  M.  Arnoldiana  is  a  hybrid  of  it 
and  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  with  long  stemmed  clusters  that  have 
the  charm  of  pink  buds  and  white  flowers  at  the  same  time. 

Much  excited  by  this  novel  beauty  we  turned  for  information  to 
a  sturdy  Pilgrim  (bicycle  type)  who,  notebook  in  hand,  was  directing 
some  pruning  of  nearby  Deutzias.  At  once  started  by  our  eager 
questions  he  fairly  exuded  horticulture.  I  looked  at  the  syringas 
lining  the  paths  with  lovely  purple  trusses  down  to  the  base  and 
asked  how  it  was  done.  In  planting  young  lilacs  let  them  alone  for 
three  years,  and  then  prune  severely  from  the  tops,  so  the  dormant 
buds  will  develop  below;  by  sharp  pruning  and  keeping  out  suckers, 
the  sap  is  sent  to  the  root-buds  at  a  time  when  they  can  use  it,  for 
when  the  plant  is  too  old,  Hfe  leaves  the  dormant  buds  and  no  amount 
of  pruning  will  force  the  lower  growth. 

We  parted  on  the  Lilac  Walk,  and  cHmbed  to  the  heights  where 
the  Elect  Syringas  grow.  In  form,  size  of  truss,  and  individual 
flower  as  well  as  color,  these  hybrids  were  wonderful,  whether  a  deep 
wine  color  like  Congo  Negro,  Marceau  or  Philemon;  pale  lavender, 
like  Rene  Jarry  Desloges  or  Viviani  Morel;  or  bluish  mauve,  Hke  the 
old  Lemoine,  Leon  Simon  or  Marie  Legraye, — old  friends. 

Winter  had  taken  its  full  toll  on  that  hill  top  and  many  of  the  new 
bushes  were  trimmed  back  to  a  stump  and  a  few  shoots, — one  care- 
fully spaded  circle  held  a  ten-inch  stump  with  one  tiny  shoot  and  a 
heavy  zinc  label  "L'Oncle  Tom," — evidently  the  French  take  our 
"classics"  more  seriously  than  we  do.  Paul  Herriot  and  President 
Louhet  were  large  in  growth  with  heavy  trusses  of  wine-purple  open- 
ing into  a  Hghter  bluish  tone  that  was  very  deep  and  soft;  and 
another  tall  bush  with  great  full  blossoms  of  dehcious  pink-lavender 
was  called  Fiirst  Liechtenstein. 
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Medal  of  Honor 

The  Medal  of  Honor  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  has  been 
long  in  the  making.  Before  war  or  rumors  of  war  had  come  to  dis- 
tress the  world,  the  project  of  such  a  medal  to  be  given  each  year  to 
the  person  who  had  done  the  most  for  the  cause  of  horticulture,  had 
been  much  discussed.  The  suggestion  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
and  eventually  a  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Brewster,  Mrs.  Max  Farrand,  Mrs.  Arthur  Scribner,  Mrs.  Harold 
Pratt  and  Mrs.  Allan  Marquand  with  Mrs.  Francis  King  as  chairman, 
to  make  the  plan  known  to  all  the  Member  Clubs,  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds,  to  select  a  sculptor,  and  with  him  to  decide  upon  the 
design  of  the  medal.  At  the  outset  all  went  swimmingly.  Member 
Clubs  approved,  money  began  to  come  in.  The  committee  thor- 
oughly enjoying  the  pleasant  duty  which  faced  them  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  best  American  medalUsts,  selected 
Mr.  John  Flanagan  as  their  sculptor,  and  looked  forward  to  a  speedy 
accomphshment  of  their  task.  However,  our  own  entry  into  the  war 
arrested  this  enterprise  with  every  other  of  a  hke  nature,  and  with 
the  ready  consent  of  all  concerned,  the  whole  question  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor  was  set  aside  to  await  happier  days,  while  the  members  of 
the  committee,  from  the  chairman  down,  turned  all  their  energies  to 
food  conservation,  war  gardens  and  organizing  the  Land  Army. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 9 1 9  when  a  year  of  peace  had,  to  a  certain  measure, 
restored  us  to  our  normal  interests  and  occupations,  Mrs.  King  was  em- 
powered to  issue  a  new  plea  for  funds  for  our  medal,  and  Mr.  Flanagan 
having  made  for  the  committee  several  sketches  was  finally  given  his 
commission  in  March,  1920,  to  design  the  medal  from  the  sketch  which 
had  been  selected,  as  meeting  with  the  general  approval  of  the  committee. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  our  sculptor  of  whom  Daniel  Chester  French 
says:  "He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  know  all  about  the  technique 
of  medal  making. "  A  pupil  of  St.  Gaudens,  he  studied  for  some  years 
in  France,  first  with  Henri  Chapu,  and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
with  Alexandre  Falguiere,  and  also  became  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  such  men  as  Roty  and  Chaplain  among  modern 
masters,  and  with  those  of  Pisanello,  that  great  Itahan  medalUst  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  whose  breadth,  simpUcity,  and  sincerity  have 
left  their  mark  on  all  of  Mr.  Flanagan's  work.  Returning  to  this  country 
he  soon  made  a  name  for  himseh  by  a  number  of  large  works,  among 
them  the  monumental  clock  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington, 
a  large  reHef  in  the  PubUc  Library  at  Newark,  and  the  Bulkley 
Memorial  at  Hartford,  and  by  the  charm  and  beauty  of  his  plaque ttes 
and  medals,  among  which  may  be  cited  the  Hudson-Fulton  medal, 
and  the  medal  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  the  plaquette  of 
"A  Marshal  of  the  First  Empire,"  etc.,  etc.  While  the  Garden  Club 
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Committee  were  considering  entrusting  their  medal  to  him,  Frederick 
MacMonnies  wrote  a  member  of  the  committee: 

"I  consider  him  the  leading  medallist  of  America,  an  artist  of  high 
rank,  and  a  craftsman  of  infinite  sincerity  and  devotion  to  his  work. 
If  I  were  you  I  would  entrust  him  with  the  designing  of  your  medal 
and  feel  perfectly  confident  of  a  fine  result. " 

The  Government  has  awarded  to  Mr.  Flanagan  the  making  of  a 
medal  to  be  presented  by  the  United  States  to  the  City  of  Verdvm 
in  commemoration  of  her  glorious  stand  against  the  German  invaders 
in  1916,  and  the  design  for  this  medal,  together  with  our  own  medal, 
were  in  Mr.  Flanagan's  studio  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  paid 
him  there  by  the  well-known  French  critic,  Leonce  Benedite.  It 
was  after  this  that  Mr.  Benedite  wrote  a  member  of  the  Garden 
Club  Committee:  "J'ai  ete,  justement,  serrer  la  mainde  notre  ami 
Flanagan  que  je  n'avais  pas  revu  depuis  dix-huit  ans  et  que  j'ai  ete 
heureux  de  feUciter  de  ses  derniers  travaux.  II  n'a  rien  perdu,  bien 
au  contraire,  de  ses  fines  quahtes  d'observateur  precis  et  d'arbitre 
deHcat."  As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  Mr.  Flanagan  has  been 
awarded  by  the  American  Numismatic  Society  the  Saltus  medal  for 
merit  in  the  branch  of  plaquettes  and  medals. 

Our  Medal  of  Honor  shows,  on  the  obverse,  the  figure  of  a  young 
girl  stooping  over  a  group  of  poppies  with  a  gesture  half  caressing. 
Her  dress  is  more  suggestive  of  the  modern  than  the  classic,  and  one 
sees  in  her  the  symbol  of  those  women  of  today  whose  love  of  growing 
things  drew  them  together  in  the  bond  of  a  common  interest  to  found 
the  Garden  Club  of  America.  The  connection  with  their  sisters 
of  the  past  is  charmingly  emphasized  by  the  quotation,  selected  by 
Mrs.  King, — "They  set  great  store  by  their  gardens," — a  translation 
from  the  original  Latin  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  "  Utopia. "  The  reverse 
of  the  medal  bears  the  inscription — "Medal  of  Honor.  The  Garden 
Club  of  America" — on  its  outer  circumference,  while  on  the  car- 
touche appears  the  name  of  the  recipient  in  1920 — "Charles  Sprague 
Sargent."  Through  the  use  of  a  removable  steel  plate  in  our  die, 
the  name  of  the  recipient  of  our  medal  can  be  changed  at  will.  Atten- 
tion should  be  drawn  to  the  great  beauty  of  the  lettering  in  all  the  in- 
scriptions, a  detail  which  adds  greatly  to  the  distinction  of  the  medal. 
The  Committee,  consulting  with  Mr.  Flanagan,  selected  the  flowers 
to  be  used  on  the  medal — poppies,  irises  and  roses — as  among  the 
most  popular  garden  flowers,  common  to  all  gardens,  great  or  small, 
and  which  would  lend  themselves  to  sculptural  treatment.  Although 
the  completion  of  our  medal  has  been  long  delayed,  to  know  and 
watch  it  in  the  making  has  been  a  keen  interest  to  the  Committee, 
and  they  hope,  now  it  is  no  longer  a  dream  but  a  reality,  that  the 
Garden  Club  will  feel  its  patience  rewarded  and  the  medal  worth 
waiting  for.  E.  C.  Marquand. 
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Emily  D.  Renwick  A.chievement  Medal 
OF  the  Garden  Club  of  America 


Horticultural  Medal 
OF  THE  Garden  Club  of  America 


Emily  D.  Renwick  Achievement  Medal 

(Silver.) 

Donated  by  the  Short  Hills  Garden  Club  in  memory  of  its 
late  President, 

May  be  awarded  annually  to  a  member  of  the  Garden  Club 
OF  America  for  achievement  during  the  current  year. 

Designed  by  Mrs.  Charles  Stout. 

The  Horticultural  Medal  of  The  Garden  Club 
of  America 

(Gold.    To  be  awarded  at  Flower  Shows  only.) 

The  first  impression  of  this  new  medal  was  struck  in  gold  and 
ofifered  at  the  Eighth  International  Flower  Show  in  New  York  City 
in  March,  1921,  for  the  most  meritorious  exhibit  in  the  Show. 

It  was  won  by  Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn  of  Ardsley-on-Hudson. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Medal  Awards  Committee  on  March  9,  it 
was  definitely  decided  to  offer  this  Medal  in  Silver  to  the  following 
four  Special  Plant  Societies  at  their  Annual  Shows  in  1921: 

American  Dahlia  Society; 
American  Iris  Society; 
American  Peony  Society; 
American  Rose  Society. 

These  Societies  have  been  chosen  because  in  their  spirit,  co- 
operation and  business  methods  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  aims 
and  ideals  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 

The  same  Medal  in  Bronze  will  be  offered  to  all  Member  Clubs 
for  the  finest  exhibit  in  their  Annual  Shows.  In  bronze  it  can  only 
be  awarded  to  a  Club  Member.  To  claim  the  award  of  this  bronze 
medal,  the  Club  Show  must  be  of  excellent  standard,  i.  e.,  having  at 
least  twelve  classes  of  entries  and  being  judged  by  competent  and 
experienced  judges  in  good  standing  with  the  local  horticultural 
societies. 

Mode  of  application  for  Bronze  Medal: 

All  Clubs  wishing  to  apply  for  the  Bronze  Medal  must  send  a 
written  request  at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  their  Show,  to 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout,  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey, — with  an  enclosure 
of  $5.25  (including  war  tax)  to  cover  cost  of  each  replica. 

Committee: 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Louis  Laflin, 
Mrs.  Robert  C.  Hill. 
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The  Eighth  International  Flower  Show 
March  14  to  20,  1921 

The  New  York  Flower  Show  this  year  surpassed  anything  that 
we  have  ever  had  of  its  kind.  Indeed,  in  the  main  floor  exhibit  it 
was  epoch  making  in  American  flower  shows.  At  the  head  of  the 
entrance  stairs  a  wide  aisle  led  up  to  Mrs.  Whitney's  statue  sur- 
rounded by  feathery  Mimosa.  Across  the  wide  path  at  intervals, 
were  flung  white  lattice  arches  covered  with  Dorothy  Perkins  roses 
in  perfection  of  bloom.  The  four  central  spaces  were  taken  by 
the  contestants  for  the  Special  Prize  offered  for  the  best  develop- 
ment of  a  garden  covering  one  thousand  square  feet.  The  Sweepstakes 
Prize  for  this  was  awarded  to  John  Scheepers  for  his  perfect  Formal 
Garden,  in  which  he  used  as  a  background  cedars  twenty-eight  feet 
high,  with  a  flickering  of  taU  white  Dogwood  trees  against  them. 
The  side  shrubberies  were  of  white  Plum  and  white  Hawthorne 
and  Evergreen  shrubs.  Grass  of  finest  texture  and  pleasant  brown 
gravel  paths  framed  the  sunken  garden,  which  with  its  well-shaped 
fountain,  formed  a  restful  central  panel  surrounded  by  blue  Hya- 
cinths and  Pansies  and  yellow  Narcissus.  The  main  color  was  con- 
TuLTPS  centrated  on  a  long,  wide  planting  of  pink  and  mauve  Darwin  TuKps 
along  the  side  paths;  these  were  of  marvelous  quahty  and  in  great 
profusion.  It  was  a  garden  capable  of  exact  reproduction  in  many 
situations,  preferably  near  the  Hving  rooms  of  a  house  where  its  long 
vistas  could  be  enjoyed  at  aU  times  of  the  day.  The  bulb-filled  beds 
could  so  easily  be  fiUed,  later,  with  pale-toned  Stock,  Antirrhinum, 
friUed  Petunia  and  feathery  white  bedding  plants  which  would  carry 
the  color  scheme  right  up  into  the  autumn  without  ruining  its 
individuaHty  and  charm.  The  whole  exhibit  showed  the  utmost 
taste,  skiU,  and  a  blessed  restraint  which  is  usually  lacking  in  American 
exhibits. 
BoBBiNK  Opposite  was  a  brilHant  Garden  Exhibit  by  Bobbink  and  Atkins, 
A>fD  the  background  shrub  planting  of  which  was  one  of  the  loveHest 
Atkins  things  in  the  show.  On  one  side  stood  a  pergola  covered  with  a  blue 
and  a  white  Wisteria  which  called  forth  a  great  deal  of  admiration. 
Brilliant  beds  of  Azaleas  and  Roses  glowed  in  the  velvety  grass — 
one  especially  lovely  bed  was  of  aU  the  paler  shades  of  hardy  Azaleas. 
A  most  interesting  low  border  of  choice  shrubs,  Andromeda  and 
Enkianthus,  etc.,  surrounded  the  whole  exhibit.  This  popular  firm 
always  is  thoughtful  enough  to  put  the  names  on  the  rarer  plants 
that  are  within  reading  distance — a  detail  which  makes  their  exhibits 
beloved  by  amateur  gardeners. 
PiERSON  The  third  of  the  "Great  Four"  exhibits  was  a  masterpiece  of 
OF  technique  in  planting  skill.  It  consisted  of  an  entire  surburban  place. 
Tarrytown  a  drop  curtain  was  used  as  background,  with  a  weU  proportioned 
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Tudor  house  painted  upon  it — this  was  set  quite  high  so  there  was  a 
grade  up  from  the  entrance  gate.  The  contour  of  the  lawn  was  simply- 
marvelous — the  whole  thing  planted  to  scale.  A  curving  drive  led 
up  to  the  front  door  where, a  miniature  fountain  played  in  the  center 
of  a  turn-around.  White  Birch  trees  had  been  forced  and  were  in  that 
first  state  of  pointed  leaf  which  makes  the  Birch  the  queen  of  spring 
trees — the  effect  was  entrancing.  On  one  side  of  the  lawn  rocky  steps 
led  down  into  a  Rose  garden;  on  the  other  side  a  stream  tumbled 
down  under  a  tiny  rustic  bridge  into  a  water  garden,  which  was 
considered  by  experts  the  best  bit  of  planting  in  the  whole  show. 
Crowned  with  the  young  Birches  and  other  spring  bushes  just 
coming  into  leaf,  was  a  httle  mossy  knoll  at  the  foot  of  which  nestled 
a  fairy  water  garden.  Even  Osmunda  Ferns  were  there  unfurling 
their  fuzzy  brown  fiddle  heads.  The  use  of  wild  forced  plants  in 
this  corner  was  masterful.  The  waterside  planting  graded  ofif  into  a 
herbaceous  corner  of  all  our  favorites,  splendidly  planted  in  rich 
black  humus.  The  hybrid  Columbines  at  the  corner  were  especially 
good.  I  think,  if  there  had  been  a  popular  vote  of  everybody  who 
came  to  the  show,  this  exhibit  would  have  won  hands  down. 

The  fourth  central  exhibit  was  JuHus  Rhoer's  rock  garden,   Rhoer's 
through  which  a  wide  path  ran,  conducting  you  on  and  out  through  Rock 
the  daintiest  Httle  greenhouse.    A  drop  curtain  of  plain  sky  color  was  Garden 
used  here  very  effectively  as  a  background  for  brilHant,  tall,  double 
red  Plum  trees  and  Evergreens.    A  choice  orange  Japanese  Quince 
created  much  comment.    The  rare  Evergreens  used  here  were  most 
important.    Especially  lovely  was  the  hedge  of  Japanese  Yew,  Taxis 
Cuspidata,  which  crowned  the  encircling  stone  wall.     These  Yews 
had  been  forced  into  new  growth — the  brilHant  jade  green  tips  on 
the  black  branches  thriUing  every  passerby. 

Bobbink  and  Atkins  reached  a  "high  water  mark"  in  Rock  Gar- 
dens. ,  It  was  amusing  to  see  well  dressed  women  on  their  knees 
copying  off  the  names  of  the  treasures  of  that  exhibit.  The  Cotone- 
asters  were  especially  admired.  A  Httle  bog  and  pool  was  cleverly 
arranged  toward  the  center  of  the  rocky  mound  and  this  gave  a  chance 
for  most  unusual  planting.  For  variety  it  surpassed  the  best  rock 
gardens  of  former  years.  There  were  even  Houstonias,  Geums, 
Thalictrums,  Epimediums,  TrilHums  in  quantity,  Pasque-flowers, 
Dianthus  Neglectus,  Saxafraga  Crassijolia,  as  well  as  the  usual  Rock 
Garden  plants.  Looking  across  the  beautiful  Guggenheim  bulb 
garden  toward  the  Mimosa  and  CUvia  exhibit  with  this  rock 
garden  in  the  foreground,  was  one  of  the  most  colorful  gHmpses  in 
the  show. 

Farquhar  used  a  most  deHghtful  color  scheme  in  his  exhibit;   a  Farquhar 
background  of  Cedars  and  Forsythia  threw  out  the  color  masses  of 
Azalea  Kaempferi  in  tawny  orange,  while  in  front  blossomed  our 
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little  friends  Rosa  Hugonis  and  Lillium  Regale.  This  little  rose  was  a 
great  favorite  and  I  saw  them  taking  many  orders  for  it. 

The  Stump  and  Walters  bulbs  seemed  better  than  ever.     La 

Fiancee,  Psyche  and  Ariadne,  all  Darwin  tuHps  in  shades  of  pink, 

were  particularly  admired. 

Rare         Upstairs,  among  the  special  plants,  were  noted  a  pinkish  grey 

Plants  Heather  plant  of  exquisite,  irregular  shape — about  six  feet  in  height, 

a  standard  pale  salmon  pink  Geranium,  almost  as  tall,  which  made 

one  think  of  the  lovely  Geraniums  in  the  London  shows;  a  standard 

Fuchsia  of  the  pale  white  and  pink  variety;  and  a  host  of  pink  and 

blue  Cinararias,  which  certainly  have  come  into  their  own  at  last. 

Especially  interesting  was  a  specimen  plant  of  that  fine  little  white 

Jasmine-like  vine,  Rhynchospermum  Jasminoides,  Parechites  Thun- 

berg,  grown  on  a  wire  frame.    It  is  intensely  sweet-scented  and  very 

Lillium  floriferous.    It  received  first  prize.    A  pot  of  Lillium  Rubellum  was 

RuBELLUM  ne^  iQ  most  of  us — it  is  an  adorable  Httle  pink  Lily, 

It  was  a  very  diflScult  task  to  award  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  medal,  which  was  to  be  given  to  the  best  thing  in  the 
SHOW.  Had  the  wording  been  different  it  would  have  been  much 
easier. 

Mrs.  Payne  Whitney's  pale  pink  and  white  Rhododendrons  and 
the  planting  around  them;  Mr.  Scheeper's  Formal  Garden;  the  pool 
on  the  Pierson  Exhibit;  the  heavenly  combination  of  Mrs.  Constable's 
collection  of  Mimosas  (acacia)  and  Clivia  (Imantophyllum)  so  beauti- 
fully banked  at  the  rear  of  the  arched  Rose  walk;  the  Bobbink  and 
Atkins  Rock  Garden;  Mr.  Guggenheim's  central  bed  of  dark  blue 
Cinerarias  and  Horsfeldi  Narcissus  edged  with  Primula  Malacoides; 
Mr.  Lewisohn's  "Elysian  Fields,"  as  one  admirer  called  it  ("A 
group  of  plants  in  variety,  covering  one  hundred  square  feet,  ar- 
ranged for  effect"  is  what  the  catalogue  names  it)  and  Tillett's  Wild 
Flowers;  all  seven  of  which  seemed  the  "best  thing  in  the  show," 
as  one  looked  at  each  alone.  The  judging  is  done  by  points — for 
Cultural  Perfection,  Arrangement,  Color  Harmony,  and  Accessories, 
G.  C.  OF  A.  etc.,  and  at  last  our  first  medal  for  Flower  Shows  was  awarded  to 
Medal  Mr.  Adoph  Lewisohn:  Gardener,  Mr.  John  Canning.  The  perfection 
of  the  planting,  the  great  skill  employed  in  the  different  heights  of 
plants  used  in  the  foreground,  the  rarity  and  variety  of  plants  em- 
ployed, and  the  impossibility  of  dupHcation  anywhere  but  in  an 
indoor  flower  show,  all  fitted  it  to  the  eyes  of  the  judges  to  be 
called  the  best  thing  in  the  Show.  Mr.  Canning  is  past  master  in 
this  type  of  exhibit  and  has  shown  something  of  the  kind  in  the  last 
two  shows.  It  was  the  most  poetic  and  ethereal  picture  in  the  exhi- 
bition, and  as  I  was  drinking  it  in  for  the  last  time,  a  working  woman 
beside  me  said — "I  saw  this  last  night  and  I  couldn't  sleep  for  think- 
ing of  it,  so  I  just  had  to  come  again ! " 
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Friday  was  the  Sweet  Pea  day,  but  while  the  private  growers  The  Award 
made  an  interesting  though  Hmited  exhibition,  the  commercial  men  for 
did  not  make  much  of  a  showing.  Mrs.  Ridley  Watts  won  in  the  Sweet  Peas 
table  decorations  with  a  very  fine  display  of  Zvolanek's  Rose — all  the 
competitors  but  one  used  pink  varieties,  which  may  have  simplified 
it  for  the  judges,  but  certainly  made  a  tame  exhibit.  In  the  Vase 
competitions  Mrs.  H.  McK.  Twombly  won  because  she  had  several 
varieties  of  color,  though  Mrs.  Taylor  of  Mt.  Kisco,  who  showed 
only  pink  and  white,  had  rather  better  flowers.  In  the  Six  Vase 
class  Mrs.  W.  R.  Cross  displayed  some  truly  beautiful  flowers  of  Zvo- 
lanek's Rose,  Snowstorm,  Yarrawa,  Mrs.  Zvolanek,  Moonstone,  and 
Zvolanek's  Orange,  and  she  won  again  in  the  Mixed  Vase  of  loo 
sprays.  John  Cook  of  Tarry  town  had  almost  a  "walkover,"  and 
while  some  of  his  exhibit  were  good,  his  Pink  Beauty  was  not  true  to 
color  or  type.  H.  Manitsch,  Rockville  Centre,  New  York,  had  a 
lovely  vase  of  his  seedling  Jennie  Manitsch,  and  several  sports  from 
that  variety,  as  well  as  some  interesting  first-year  seedHngs. 

The  biggest  exhibit — loo  square  feet  arranged  for  effect — brought 
out  only  one  exhibitor,  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  but  it  was  a  most 
beautiful  and  illuminating  display,  before  which  one  stood  with 
notebook  and  pencil.  The  new  variety,  Mrs.  George  W.  Kerr,  a 
dehcate  flamelike  salmon,  was  the  pride  of  the  group — there  is  con- 
solation to  those  who  learned  that  no  seeds  were  on  sale,  in  the  fact 
that  the  firm  has  eight  acres  planted.  Another  newly-named  pea 
was  Mrs.  Warren  G.  Harding,  an  excellent  deep  cream  and  pink 
bi-color — Apricot  is  a  rich  salmon  orange;  and  Burpee's  Orange 
(a  cross  of  Mrs.  Kerr)  is  a  deeper  color  than  the  parent.  Fireflame, 
Silver  Blue,  White  Starr,  Cheerful  and  the  Orange  won  certificates. 

Edward  Gillett  of  Southwick,   Massachusetts,  accompUshed  a  Wild 
marvelous  feat  by  making  a  wild  garden  full  of  shyest  wood  plants  Flowers 
right  in  a  city  flower  show.    With  many  people  this  was  the  greatest 
attraction  in  the  Show;  it  certainly  was  educational  in  the  extreme. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  it  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  do. 


The  Garden  Club  of  America's  Exhibit 

This  is  the  first  time  our  Club  has  taken  part  in  the  New  York  A  Great 
Flower  Show,  and  naturally  the  clubs  which  entered  for  one  or  both  Experi- 
of  the  competitions  were  all  agog  for  weeks  beforehand.   The  difficulty  ence 
of  getting  garden  material  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  the  city  seemed 
insurmountable,  but  we  know  the  ropes  now  and  are  eager  to  initiate 
other  clubs  into  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  exhibiting  in  a  real  show. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  we  have  "learned  an  awful  lot!" 
One  club's  sod  didn't  arrive;  another's  palest  pink  rose,  ordered  weeks 
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ahead  of  time,  arrived  a  "Crimson  Rambler";  one  couldn't  get  their 
materials  together  until  an  hour  before  the  judging,  and  another's 
bird  bath  leaked!  But  we  learned  that  you  can  come  and  work  at 
your  exhibit  as  early  as  the  Thursday  before  the  opening  Monday, — 
that  sawdust  can  be  had  in  bags  to  take  the  place  of  soil, — that  sod  is 
the  hardest  plant  to  buy  in  winter, — that  flat  moss  comes  by  the 
sack,  and  that  aU  cedar  trees  must  be  fire  proofed,  which  ruins  their 
color. 
Bird  Baths  A  silver  cup  was  offered  to  the  clubs  for  the  best  Bird  Bath  with 
plantings  not  to  exceed  fifty  square  feet  of  floor  space,  or  7  feet  by 
7  feet.  Mr,  Harrington,  the  capable  manager  of  the  Show,  allotted 
spaces  7  feet  by  7  feet  with  a  flooring  of  waterproof  paper  and  wooden 
boundary  rim  against  large  columns  toward  the  Lexington  Avenue 
side  of  the  Gallery.  There  was  a  charming  exhibit  of  flowery  plants 
running  alongside  of  our  spaces,  which  gave  us  an  excellent  back- 
ground. Seven  clubs  entered  the  Bird  Bath  competition,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  two  that  were  built  with  the  best  technique 
did  not  win  any  prize.  The  judges  for  this  class  were  one  landscape 
gardener,  one  florist,  and  the  president  of  the  Audubon  Society. 
Bedford        The  Bedford  Club  made  a  dignified  green  planting  arranged 

Club  diagonally  on  the  seven-foot  square  space.  Handsome  specimen 
evergreens  formed  the  background;  the  foreground  was  splendidly 
built  up  with  three  tiers  of  old  mossy  brick — even  the  cracks  were 
moss-filled,  with  a  few  little  white  crocuses  planted  between.  The 
bath,  surrounded  by  Dolphins,  was  an  antique  one  of  zinc  or  lead, 
octagonal  in  form,  quite  deep,  but  with  plenty  of  pebbles  and  rocks 
in  the  bottom.  It  stood  on  the  brick  floor  and  a  choice  purple  finch 
or  red-poll  warbler  perched  naturally  on  the  leaden  dolphin's  head. 
Architecturally  it  was  perfect,  but  it  was  ruled  out  because  the  bath 
was  on  the  ground  where  the  cats  could  get  the  birds. 
Allegheny        The  Allegheny  Club's  exhibit  was  ruled  out  for  the  same 

Club  reason.  Its  background  was  a  white  wooden  treUis  wound  with 
English  Ivy — at  one  side  flourished  a  beautifully  shaped  weeping 
Cherry  and  at  the  other  a  pink  Dwarf  Apple  Tree  in  full  bloom; 
at  their  feet  Poets  Narcissus  grew  most  naturally  and  healthy  plants 
of  yellow  Primroses  and  blooming  Violets  were  planted  in  the  fine  sod 
in  the  foreground.  But  the  beautiful  old  lead  Bird  Bath — a  child 
leaning  over  a  cockle  shell — was  on  the  ground  and  the  ornithological 
judge  would  have  none  of  it. 
North  The  North  Country  Club  also  set  their  bath  on  the  ground 
Country  and  the  same  fate  befell  them.    They  had  used  a  Httle  hedge  of 

Club  Forsythia  and  Pussy  Willows  all  around,  making  a  regular  enclosure 
and  had  they  used  a  cat-proof  gate  they  might  have  fared  better. 
TuKps,  Daffodils  and  Hyacinths  in  pots  were  prettily  dotted  about 
the  enclosure  with  flat  moss  placed  about  them. 
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A  member  of  the  Easthampton  Club  had  made  for  the  occasion  East- 
a  shallow  pottery  Bird  Bath  glazed  a  greenish  blue;  it  stood  on  an  old  hampton 
iron  stand  under  what  should  have  been  a  pink  Rose  tree,  but  which  Club 
arrived  at  the  ninth  hour  a  bright  cherry  red,  which  "upset  the  apple 
cart"  as  there  was  no  other  to  be  had  at  that  late  date.    The  bath 
was  set  in  the  center  of  the  space  with  a  box-bordered  bath  of  broken 
flat  stones  leading  to  it.    Forget-me-nots  were  planted  in  the  shade 
of  the  Cedar  background,  and  pink  English  Daisies  and  Primroses 
were  used  toward  the  front. 

The  fifth  bath  was  so  exquisitely  beautiful  in  its  color  scheme,  Philips- 
uneven  contours,  distribution  of  Hght  and  shade,  that  even  the  stern  town 
heart  of  Audubon  forgave  the  Httle  moss-covered  bath  being  on  the  Club 
ground.  It  stood  on  a  sHght  rise  in  the  center  against  its  Cedars, 
while  two  small  Crabs  (Pyrus  floribunda)  arched  sHghtly  over  it. 
Groups  of  Heliborus  Niger,  cleverly  planted  among  real  country 
rocks,  were  the  crowning  touch.  A  few  snowdrops  looked  much  at 
home,  and  some  wood  plants,  such  as  real  wood  moss.  Partridge- 
berry  and  Pipsissewa  were  used  in  the  foreground.  The  pink  of  the 
Crab  blossoms  was  carried  down  most  charmingly  by  clusters  of 
pink  Primula  Seboldi  (hardy),  planted  directly  back  of  the  bath.  It 
was,  in  conception,  so  charmingly  carried  out  that  one  came  back  to 
it  again  and  again  for  its  message  of  spring  woodland.  Indeed,  a 
little  Indigo  bird,  in  the  foreground,  seemed  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as 
we;  It  received  the  Horticultural  Society's  third  prize — a  Bronze 
Medal. 

The  amount  of  intricate  labor  put  into  the  building  of  the  natur-  Short 
alistic  waterfall  and  stream  of  the  Short  Hills  exhibit,  would  have  Hills 
fazed  anybody  but  that  energetic  club.  Cedars  backed  a  sort  of  Club 
irregular  cUff  or  rocky  ledge,  at  the  right  of  which  was  a  shallow 
basin  in  the  rock  sheltered  and  half  hidden  among  the  Cedar  branches; 
here  the  smaller  woodbirds  could  find  their  bathing  depth.  A  deli- 
cious trickling  waterfall  fell  from  a  well  modelled  spout  into  the  pool 
two  feet  below.  On  the  left  side  a  figure  of  Narcissus  was  seated  on 
the  ledge,  bending  over  to  admire  his  features  in  the  lower  pool. 
Miss  Angelica  Church  modelled  this  figure  for  her  club,  at  very  short 
notice,  and  it  was  said  that  she  wished  it  could  have  been  cast  in 
bronze  rather  than  in  the  cream  plaster  which  was  an  intense  contrast 
to  the  low  tone  of  the  woodland  scheme.  In  the  foreground  of  moss 
and  birch  logs  and  fern  clustered  tiny  white  Iris  Pumilla,  Tuhp 
Clusiana,  Snowdrops  and  choice,  frail,  fairy-hke  plants.  Robins  were 
bathing  in  the  deeper  pool.  The  planting  of  drooping  Maiden-hair 
Fern  around  the  waterfall  was  particularly  well  done  and  the  model- 
ing and  coloring  of  the  rock  work  technically  fine.  It  received  the 
Horticultural  Society's  second  prize,  a  silver  medal,  and  later,  the 
Special  Gold  Medal  offered  by  Mr.  Schling. 
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Somerset  Perfection,  from  a  bird's  point  of  view,  was  reached  in  the  tall. 
Hills  wide  and  shallow  stone  Bird  Bath,  placed  a  Httle  to  one  side  against 
Club  its  background  of  tall  well-chosen  cedars.  A  feathery  Mimosa  tree 
Acacia  Dealbata,  drooped  charmingly  over  the  bath,  its  pale  citron 
branches  clearly  outHned  against  the  dark  Conifers.  Tall  cherry 
and  mauve  Darwin  Tuhps  and  clumps  of  intense  white  perennial 
Candytuft  were  grouped  at  the  base  of  the  pedestal.  Fresh  home 
grown  sod  framed  the  picture  which  won  for  the  Somerset  Club 
the  First  Prize  of  the  Horticultural  Society — a  silver  cup.  For  general 
effect,  planting,  color  harmony,  and  accessories,  it  gained  a  larger 
number  of  points  than  the  other  six.  It  was  a  very  satisfactory 
award  and  one  could  see  the  trained  eye  and  hand  of  one  of  our  best 
landscape  women  in  the  well-balanced  whole. 

There  was  another  class  open  to  Member  Clubs  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America,  for  which  the  Horticultural  Society  through  Mr. 
Newbold,  its  President,  offered  a  Silver  Cup  and  two  Medals  for  the 
best  vase  or  basket  of  flowers — not  to  exceed  three  feet.  As  all  the 
clubs  do  not  possess  greenhouses,  we  were  allowed  to  buy  our  flowers 
where  necessary.  These  were  staged  on  one  of  the  long  white 
tables  in  the  Gallery  running  towards  the  Tea  Garden.  We  will 
describe  them  in  the  order  that  they  stood  on  the  tables.  Nine 
Clubs  entered  this  contest  and  they  were  all  in  place  as  the  clock 
struck  twelve: 
PfflLiPS-  Philipstown's  arrangement  was  unique — a  study  in  those  soft 
TOWN  Club  buffs,  apricots,  ambers  and  strawcolors,  beloved  by  Garden  Clubs 
and  found  in  Isabellena  Phlox.  The  tall  cylindrical  vase  was  of  soft 
glaze  unornamented  pottery,  in  the  most  unusual  shade  of  Hght 
"ochreous  buff"  which  exactly  matched  long  graceful  sprays  of 
a  rare  orchid — the  main  feature  of  the  arrangement.  With  this  was 
cleverly  combined  plumy  Mimosa,  with  its  pale  citron  hue  and 
gray  green  leaves,  and  other  choice  flowers — all  kept  in  the  cream, 
flesh,  fawn  and  pale  orange-pink  tints  which  are  so  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  subtile  beauty  of  this  arrangement  was  lost  among  the 
brilHant  surroundings  of  a  flower  show.  It  did  not  register,  it  needed 
a  background  of  black  lacquer — but  it  was  a  privilege  to  see  it  and 
a  triumph  to  have  conceived  it. 
WiLMiNG-  The  Garden  Club  of  Wilmington  brought  their  flowers  (which 
TON  Club  they  had  grown  themselves)  up  the  night  before,  and  felt  that  they 
were  not  as  perfect  as  when  first  picked.  But  to  the  fellow  contest- 
ant's eyes  they  were  very  beautiful — ^pale  pink  Stocks  and  Jasmina 
Nudiflorum,  with  a  heavenly  grouping  of  mauve  Wisteria  hanging 
way  down  the  right  side  of  the  vase. 
North  Coun-  A  beautiful  vase  of  salmon  pink  Snapdragons,  grown  by  one  of 
TRY  Club  the  members,  was  the  North  Country  Club's  contribution.    For 
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size  and  shape  and  color  they  rivalled  the  professionally  groAvn 
varieties,  and  the  simplieity  of  the  arrangement  pleased  everyone. 

The  Summit  Club  arranged  their  flowers  in  a  low,  flat,  glass  bowl.  Summit 
There  were  Calla  hUes  in  the  center  and  a  charming  collection  of  Club 
mixed  greenhouse  flowers  tastefully  grouped. 

An  oblong  basket  of  gilded  wicker  held  the  Rumson  Club's  home-  Rumson 
grown  exhibit.    It  was  an  entrancing  combination  of  pale  blush  and  Club 
white  Stocks,  pink  Primulas  and  white  Lilacs — very  well  arranged 
and  beautifully  grown. 

Violet  and  pale  yellow  were  the  colors  well  chosen  by  the  Alle-  Allegheny 
GHENY  County  Club.     An  oblong  graceful  silver  tureen  held  the  County 
feathery   sprays    of    Mimosa   among  long  stemmed  Spanish  Iris;  Club 
carefully  chosen  spikes  of  fawny  Snapdragons  towered  in  the  back, 
and  the  deep  purple  of  the  Iris  was  repeated  in  long-stemmed,  single 
Violets  which  nestled  at  the  base  of  the  arrangement.    The  judges 
hngered  a  long  time  in  front  of  this,  and  came  back  a  third  time 
before  they  gave  it  the  third  prize,  a  bronze  medal.     Indeed,  it 
was  very  close  between  four  of  the  arrangements  for  first  prize. 

The   Easthampton    Club   chose   for    their   arrangement    their  East- 
special  flower,  the  Belladonna  Delphinium,  with  pale  pink  Ophelia  hampton 
Roses  and  white  Lilacs.    They  were  arranged  in  an  antique  pewter  Club 
urn-shaped  bowl.    The  light  blue  of  the  Belladonna  was  the  main 
color  and  the  Roses  and  Lilacs  were  used  as  a  foil.    On  one  side, 
the  Delphinium  shaded  down  to  dark  blue.    The  Lilacs  were  placed 
high  on  the  left  and  very  low,  sweeping  over  the  edge,  on  the  right. 
It  might  be  caUed  a  June  arrangement,  for  these  three  flowers  bloom  Silver   Cup 
in  perfection  in  the  Hampton  Gardens  at  that  time.     It  received  the 
second  prize,  a  silver  medal. 

For  skiU  in  arrangement,  proportion  and  blending  of  mixed  color,  Greenwich 
a  tall  Japanese  basket  of  orange  and  fawny  pink  bloom  took  the  first  Garden 
prize.   They  were  arranged  and  grown  by  members  of  the  Greenwich  Club 
Garden   Club.     A   great  variety  of  flowers  were   used — TuHps, 
Snapdragons,  Verbenas,  dark  blue  Larkspurs,  Clivias  and  Mimosa.  Silver  Cup 
It  was  a  very  difficult  piece  of  blending  and  harmonizing,  marvelously 
well  carried  out,  and  the  Garden  Club  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
arrangement  that  won  the  Silver  Cup. 

Very  close  to  the  three  prize  winners  ran  the  Hartford  Club's  Hartford 
great  soft  platted  basket  of  single  Roses  and  mauve-grey  Star  Cine-  Club 
rarias.  Indeed,  among  amateurs,  this  was  the  favorite.  It  combined 
the  essence  of  refinement  and  profusion  of  conservative  taste  as  well 
as  daring  beauty.  The  roses  used  were  Tausendshonne  and  single 
Hiawatha,  and  the  Cinerarias  were  grown  by  one  of  the  members. 
These  crisp  choice  branches  of  bloom  had  been  cut  a  few  minutes 
before  arranging  from  the  potted  plants  brought  in  especially  by 
A.  N.  Pierson,  of  CromweU,  Connecticut, 
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It  seemed  to  many  to  be  the  essence  of  what  the  Garden  Club 
OF  America  stands  for,  the  sort  of  exhibit  toward  which  we  should 
aim  in  the  flower  shows. 

On  a  whole,  the  Garden  Club  exhibits  were  quite  free  from  the 
professional  influence — Mr  Fairchild's  marvelous  Connecticut  Winter 
Garden  is  a  case  in  point — most  original  in  conception  and  minutely- 
carried  out.  It  must  have  taken  months  to  collect,  plan,  mould  this 
exquisitely  dainty  table-garden  of  native  plants.  The  dimensions 
were  about  2  feet  by  4  feet.  It  was  composed  of  deHcate  seedHng 
Cedars  and  Hemlocks;  Mosses,  Lichens,  Laurel  and  other  Ever- 
green pigmies  which  can  be  found  in  our  woods  in  Winter.  The  rocks 
used  were  particularly  beautiful  and  were  chosen  with  great  care 
and  placed  in  correct  relation  to  the  miniature  landscape.  In  a 
flower  show  it  could  receive  no  more  than  the  silver  medal  for  a 
novelty  as  there  were  no  flowers  in  it.  But  had  there  been  a  prize 
offered  for  a  Japanese  arrangement  or  a  miniature  garden  it  would 
have  won  much  more. 


A  Garden  nsr  an  Aerie 

TO   A.  R.  Y. 

I  stand  where  the  great  deep  o'erwhelmeth  me, 
Where  spuming  mountains  throw  their  blinding  spray, 
Where  false,  half  simken,  cruel  ledges  lay, 
Primeval  monsters,  threatening  the  lee. 

Through  the  dark  hills  behind  no  pass  I  see, 
Liu-ed  by  the  scented  pine  and  perfimied  bay 
No  path  I  find,  for  blocked  is  every  way, 
And  I  am  wrapped  in  fearsome  mystery. 

I  turn,  surroimded  by  a  vine  clad  wall 
I  see  a  garden  in  a  glacier  bed, 
Transformed  by  wizard  cunning  and  by  art. 
Thyme,  spike  and  umbel  and  the  wild  bird  call 
Beguile  the  senses,  still  the  troubled  heart, 
As  I  through  the  enchanted  spot  am  led. 

Augtist,  191 3, 

Pemaquid  Harbor  John  H.  Loman 

{Mrs.  Yorke's  Seashore  Garde  n.) 
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Book  Reviews 

*The  Complete  Garden.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

By  Albert  D.  Taylor,  M.S.A. 

Dangers  beset  the  beginner  in  gardening:  The  greatest  one 
because  of  the  disposition  of  the  average  person  to  resent  suggestion 
or  advice,  the  acceptance  of  which  might  seem  to  involve  a  sur- 
render of  one's  originality  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  making  a  garden; 
another,  in  the  readiness  of  many  people  to  yield  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  nursery  salesman,  and  to  accept  from  him  a  crude,  but 
to  the  uninitiated,  enticing  planting  scheme,  furnished  without  charge, 
which  too  often  involves  a  heavy  outlay  for  an  unfit  scheme  and  a 
mass  of  useless  and  improper  planting  material. 

In  the  "The  Complete  Garden,"  Albert  D.  Taylor,  the  author, 
states  as  the  object  of  his  book  that  "it  is  hoped  that  this  book  will 
serve  as  a  ready  reference  to  those  who  have  no  authoritative  source 
of  information,  and  whose  hmited  opportunity  and  limited  time  for 
observation  have  not  enabled  them  to  become  familiar  with  a  wide 
range  of  material  and  to  keep  famiUar  with  it.  This  separate  informa- 
tion is  not  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  place  of  the 
services  of  the  professional  landscape  architect,  where  the  problem 
is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  his  employment.  This  book  will 
assist  those,  who,  having  no  available  information  at  hand,  are  prone 
to  accept  the  advice  of  landscape  quacks  and  self-styled  landscape 
architects  with  Httle  training." 

And  further  along  he  says,  "This  book  will  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  such  persons  to  Hst  all  plants  from  which  species  and  varieties 
may  be  selected  advisably."  He  also  promises  help  in  the  "correct 
selection  of  plants  for  various  purposes  in  landscape  work,  the  cor- 
rect use  of  plants,  their  landscape  value,  and  how  to  plant  and  main- 
tain them. " 

The  author  has  more  than  fulfilled  this  promise,  and  has  pro- 
duced a  book  so  comprehensive  in  scope  and  authoritative  in  method 
as  to  displace  whole  hbraries  of  so-called  Gardening  Books,  com- 
bining as  it  does  the  simple  elemental  information  of  the  Seed  Cata- 
logue, with  the  more  advanced  and  scientific  instruction  and  advice 
so  valuable  to  the  more  experienced  planter,  and  with  its  funds  of 
information  as  to  the  selection  of  material,  plants,  planting  methods, 
arrangements  of  gardens,  remedies  for  pests,  street  planting,  etc.,  it 
furnishes  a  complete  guide  and  manual  with  which  the  average  person 
may  make  and  maintain  a  most  satisfying,  tasteful  and  beautiful 
garden,  and  avoid  the  mistakes  which  discourage  and  dishearten. 

The  book  ought  to  be  in  every  Public  Library  and  in  the  office 
of  every  municipal  manager,  and  on  the  shelves  of  all  owners  of  gar- 
*  Star  is  mark  of  excellence. 
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dens  who,  if  they  will  accept  the  wealth  of  knowledge  and  advice 
ofifered  in  the  book,  will  profit  much.  J.  C.  S. 

Wild  Flowers  of  New  York.    Issued  by  the  University  of  the  State 

of  New  York.      Price,  $7.50. 

This  beautiful  and  unique  work  in  two  large  volumes  (medium 
quarto)  is  a  perfect  feast  of  pleasure  and  information.  There  are 
thirty-five  black  and  white  plates,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
pages  of  plates  in  full  color,  splendidly  executed  from  photographs  tak- 
en from  the  flowers  growing  in  the  fields.  New  York's  topography 
and  varied  climate  are  such  that  practically  all  the  wild  flowers  of 
the  United  States,  save  those  of  California  and  North  CaroUna,  are 
found  within  its  borders.  The  enthusiasm  and  patience  which  were 
expended  during  the  three  years  required  for  the  accomplishment 
of  all  these  portraits  are  doubly  impressive  to  anyone  who  knows  the 
difficulties  of  the  color  photography  of  flowers.  Unstinted  praise 
should  be  given  to  Dr.  Homer  D.  House,  State  Botanist,  who  super- 
intended the  color  photography  and  prepared  the  accompanying 
text.  The  text  is  brief,  clear  and  not  too  technical,  with  most  helpful 
facts  regarding  the  natural  conditions  in  which  each  plant  grows. 
For  the  private  Hbrary  the  book  is  a  source  of  endless  information  and 
delight.  For  schools  and  pubHc  hbraries  the  work  is  invaluable. 
It  wiU  arouse  to  a  keener  pitch  the  child's  normal  love  for  flowers, 
and  through  its  enlarging  knowledge  touch  that  love  with  respect 
to  withold  too  eager  hands.  Our  wild  flowers  are  gradually  dis- 
appearing. The  greatest  cause  is  the  ruthless  picking  of  flowers  by 
those  who  are  not  satisfied  to  enjoy  and  then  leave  the  flowers  where 
they  grow.  The  permanent  and  unfading  feast  of  beauty  in  this  book 
should  help  educate  the  thoughtless  and  the  greedy. 

Herhals.    By  Agnes  Arber. 

Cambridge  University  Press,  191 2. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  book,  presenting  the  history  of  the  im- 
portant herbals  published  between  1470  and  1670.  Brief  accounts 
of  the  botanists  and  the  writers  of  botanical  works  during  this  period 
are  given  in  a  style  so  clear  and  interesting  as  to  be  absorbing.  The 
first  chapter  (introductory)  and  the  last  (conclusions)  form  a  general 
survey  illuminated  by  important  comments.  There  are  two  appen- 
dices. First,  a  chronological  fist  of  the  principal  herbals  and  related 
botanical  works  pubHshed  in  the  period  covered  by  the  book;  and 
second,  a  bibliography. 

The  illustrations  throughout  are  many  and  dehghtful.  They  have 
evidently  been  selected  with  an  eye  to  quaintness  as  well  as  historic 
interest.  The  balance  of  arrangement  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  subjects  are  treated  are  refreshing  and  satisf)dng, 

A.  H. 
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Departments 
The  Garden  Miscellany 

What  a  spring  this  is!  Who  ever  heard  of  MagnoUa,  Forsythia, 
and  Spice-bush  fully  out  in  March!  The  parks  around  Philadelphia 
were  as  far  advanced  on  the  26th  of  March  as  they  usually  are  on 
the  loth  of  April.  Even  the  Creeping  Phlox  and  Aubretia  were  out 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  Rock  Gardens,  while  around  New  York  the 
Scilla  and  Adonis  vernalis  were  in  full  swing  and  the  Snowdrops 
and  Pussy-willows  all  gone.  In  the  woods  the  Hepatica,  Anemone, 
Saxifrage  and  Skunk-cabbages  which  are  due  in  the  middle  of  April 
were  here  in  March!  The  flowering  Cherries  which  were  sent  from 
the  Japanese  Government  as  a  gift  to  New  York  City  about  ten 
years  ago,  have  been  magnificent  in  Central  Park  during  the  first 
week  in  April.  What  we  are  vitally  interested  in  is  the  effect  on  our 
gardens  of  this  abnormal  start.  Reports  from  warm,  sheltered 
gardens  are  distressing;  tops  of  Candidum  Lihes  frozen,  and  tender 
shoots  of  all  kinds  blackened  by  this  last  sharp  frost;  but  in  more 
exposed  situations  and  on  cool  or  shady  borders  things  were  not 
far  enough  advanced  to  do  any  harm.  But  what  an  awful  sight  is  a 
frost-bitten  Magnoha  tree!  Such  a  revolting  mass  of  brown  dead 
blossoms. 

So  many  of  our  members  hve  far  away  from  their  precious  gardens 
during  the  winter  and  can  only  sHp  off  for  a  day  or  two  to  see  that 
bone-meal  is  dug  around  their  shrubs  at  the  earhest  moment,  that 
the  leaves  are  taken  off  and  that  the  perennials  are  dug  around  and 
fertiHzed.  Lucky  are  you,  my  sisters,  who  hve  in  an  "all  the  year 
round"  place.  You  can  watch  the  gradual  coming  of  spring  from 
your  bedroom  windows  and  leisurely  do  a  little  in  the  garden  each 
sunny  day — pruning,  planning,  poking  about  among  the  leaves — 
while  we  are  nervously  urging  our  husbands  to  go  on  business  or  golf 
trips  so  that  we  may  snatch  the  coveted  few  days  away  from  our 
city  duties.  For  us  the  coming  of  the  spring  is  observed  from  our 
car  windows  or  in  the  city  parks;  it  is  a  real  heartache  and  longing 
to  be  in  our  gardens  and  watch  quietly,  as  Thoreau  did  at  Walden, 
the  minute  daily  change  in  the  tree-tops,  the  faint  coming  green  of 
the  meadows  and  our  precious  plants  breaking  ground.  Do  you 
remember  those  fines  from  "The  Poet  in  the  City," 

I  have  missed  a  Spring  I  can  never  see 
And  the  coining  of  birds  is  gone, — 

And  oh,  the  peepers, — it  isn't  spring  if  you  have  not  heard  those 
first  shrill  little  voices  in  the  swamps.  They  must  have  been  amazed 
to  have  to  awake  so  early  this  year. 
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Such  an  early  spring  has  its  drawbacks  for  those  of  us  who  left 
our  shrub  and  tree  planting  till  now  instead  of  finishing  it  during 
that  long  mild  autumn.  I  intended  to  plant  a  shrubbery  of  dormant 
shrubs  on  April  first,  but  when  I  went  to  the  Nursery  to  choose 
them  I  found  them  in  tiny  leaf  and  so  had  to  content  myself  with 
tagging  them  and  waiting  till  fall. 

The  local  florists  are  wonderfully  painstaking  and  agreeable 
about  starting  seeds  and  pricking  them  off  for  you  and  not  getting 
labels  mixed!  It's  an  awful  nuisance  with  all  their  bustle  of  spring 
work,  and  yet  I  have  never  had  one  of  them  refuse  to  do  it,  or  to  give 
my  tender  plants  winter  shelter.  We  should  patronize  local  nur- 
serymen wherever  we  can  instead  of  sending  away,  for  in  this  way 
we  can  be  mutually  helpful.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  wherever  there  is 
a  specially  enlightened  nurseryman,  cherckez  lafemme  (Garden  Club). 

"Mums"  Hardy  Chrysanthemums  should  be  planted  in  May.  The  fol- 
lowing varieties  are  particularly  attractive  and  healthy:  Beatrice; 
Ida  Skiff;  Mrs.  Albert  Phillips;  Mrs.  Max  Behr;  Charles  Jolly; — 
all  $2.00  a  dozen  from  Charles  Totty,  Madison,  New  Jersey.  And, 
Blanche;  Pink  Lady;  Lillian  Doty;  Eden;  Madame  August  Nonin; — 
all  $1.50  a  dozen  from  A.  N.  Pierson,  Cromwell,  Connecticut. 

Dahlias  Send  for  the  Abridged  Dictionary  of  the  DahUa  for  192 1,  pub- 
Hshed  by  Alt.  F.  Clark,  Netcong,  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  most  com- 
plete list  of  all  the  new,  as  well  as  the  standard  varieties,  and  most 
helpful.  If  I  could  only  have  seven  DahHas  they  would  be :  Caecilia; 
Bertha  von  Suttner;  Attraction;  Gertrude  Dahl  (Mrs.  Stouts');  King  of 
the  Autumn;  Golden  Gate;  and  Woden  (Dreer).  They  are  in  full  bloom 
about  three  months  after  planting,  so  we  put  ours  in  on  June  first 
as  we  want  them  for  early  September.  Another  Hst,  given  us  by  a 
DahHa  speciaUst,  includes  Madame  Bidjostem;  Bianca;  Crystal; 
Mr.  Limberry;  Mrs.  0.  Chapman  and  King  of  the  Autumn  again, — 
the  latter  seems  to  be  the  favorite  with  everyone. 

Gladioli  Gladioh,  too,  take  about  ninety  days.  We  make  three  plantings 
of  them.  May  10  and  20,  and  June  first.  We  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  the  Primulinus  Hybrids  in  mixture  for  use  in  groups  of  ten 
in  the  mixed  border.  Their  coloring  is  so  soft  that  it  harmonizes 
with  anything,  but  they  are  seen  at  their  best  near  mauve  flowers. 
Roses  Three  choice  climbing  Roses  which  were  forgotten  in  the  March 
number  are  Evangeline  (Bobbink  and  Atkins)  and  Gardenia,  and  the 
lovely  old  creamy  Aglia  or  Yellow  Rambler  (the  last  two  to  be  had 
from  A.  N.  Pierson). 

Compost  It  is  more  important  than  ever  to  save  all  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  lawn  rakings,  spent  manure  and,  above  all,  dead  leaves, 
letting  them  slowly  decay  in  a  heap  in  some  shady  place,  for  the  use 
of  motors  has  so  reduced  the  number  of  horses  that  manure  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  obtain. 
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When   buying    vegetables   from    so-called    "Farmers'    Stands"  Road-Side 
along  the  motor  roads  this  summer,  beware   the  wily  middleman  Markets 
and  make  sure  that  they  were  grown  in  the  vicinity,  not  brought 
out  by  truckloads  from  the  dirty  city  to  tempt  the  innocent  motor- 
ing urbanite. 

The  seven-fold  Anthology!  "Anthology,  a  collection  of  plants,  The  Seven 
from  anthos,  flower,  and  lego,  gather."  (Funk  and  Wagnalls.)  Best 
There  have  been  great  interest  and  amusement  and  disagree- 
ment over  our  query  in  the  March  Bulletin  as  to  which  were 
the  seven  best  perennials.  Why  seven?  Seven  is  the  sacred  and 
astrological  number;  and  it  makes  the  problem  harder; — also  it's 
the  fateful  number  in  "  craps. "  If  we  start  our  seven  with  Belladonna 
Delphinium;  Pallida  Iris;  Phlox  Antonin  Mercier  or  Elizabeth  Camp- 
bell— what  shall  be  our  next?  Peonies  of  course,  and  what  next? 
Pinks;  Hollyhocks,  or  Lilies?  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion, 
and  for  the  late  flowers:  Michaelmas  Daisies;  Hardy  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  Anemone  Japonica  are  neck  and  neck.  What  do  you 
think?  Please? 

Very  choice  are  these  three  vines,  all  hardy  and  rapid  growers:  Vines 
Hydrangea  Peteolaris  (schizophragma),  CUmbing  Knot- weed  {Poly- 
gonum baldschuanicum)  and  Japanese  Bitter-sweet  {Coelastrus  orbi- 
culatus).  The  Knot- weed  can  be  gotten  at  Henry  Dreer's,  the  others 
are  listed  at  Farquhar's  and  other  nurseries. 

Although  this  is  the  last  Bulletin  until  autumn,  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  we  may  meet  soon  again  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  or  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Thome's  passbook,  in  each  other's  gardens.  If  you  pass 
my  way  do  ring  me  up  and  come  for  a  garden  chat — but  not  in  the 
mornings! 

Anna  Oilman  Hill 

Garden  Pests  and  Remedies 

When  planting  bulbs,  sprinkle  a  little  grass  seed  of  a  fine  quality  a  Valuable 
on  the  moist  fibre  in  which  they  are  grown  after  the  leaves  begin  Hint  in 
to  show.    The  seed  quickly  germinates  and  the  moisture  gives  it  a  Planting 
particularly  vivid  green  hue  so  that  by  the  time  the  flowers  bloom,  Bulbs 
they  rise  from  green  grass  two  or  three  inches  high,  and  the  unsightly 
fibre  is  hidden. 

After  a  mild  Winter  the  weeds  grow  amazingly,  even  early  in  the  What  to  Do 
season.    A  crop  of  weeds  is  not  without  its  virtues.    In  the  first  place  with 
it  is  evidence  that  the  garden  will  grow  something;  where  weeds  will  Weeds 
flourish  will  also  useful  plants.    Then,  a  weedy  garden  calls  for  an 
immense  amount  of  cultivation;  the  soil  is  always  being  attacked  with 
a  hoe,  and  this  is  all  to  the  good.    Lastly,  weeds  form  a  valuable  man- 
ure, and  annual  kinds  can  be  tolerated  for  a  little  while,  always  pro- 
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vided  they  are  not  allowed  to  seed.    Of  course,  there  are  weeds  that 

should  never  be  given  a  moment's  quarter. 

Couch-         Couch-grass,  Docks  and  Nettles,  all  of  which  have  strong  roots, 

Grass  ought  to  be  removed  at  the  first  sign.    It  is  often  a  difi5cult  matter 

Docks  and  to  free  a  garden  from  these  pests.    Remember  that  every  Httle  bit 

Nettles  of  the  roots  will  grow.    It  is  not  of  much  use  burying  these,  even 

deeply  as  they  have  a  nasty  habit  of  coming  up  again.    By  far  the 

best  plan  is  to  turn  the  soil  over  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  and  then  pick 

out  every  bit  of  root  you  can  see.    These  should  be  collected  in  a 

basket  and  taken  away  to  some  place  for  speedy  burning.    Make  sure 

^  that  such  a  weed  as  Couch-grass  does  not  get  half  a  chance  to  start 

growing  anywhere,  or  it  is  sure  to  take  it.    This  plan  means  work. 

but  it  will  repay  you  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Annual         The  small  annual  weeds  such  as  Groundsel,  Chickweed,  etc., 

Weeds  which  are  in  great  evidence  just  now,  may  be  simply  hoed  into  the 

ground.    It  is  important  to  do  this  before  the  seed  is  set.    Weeds  that 

are  very  close  to  cultivated  plants  are  best  pulled  out  by  hand.    In 

such  positions  deep  hoeing  would  be  likely  to  damage  the  roots  of  the 

legitimate  crops.     Weeds  hoed  in  on  otherwise  vacant  land  help  to 

improve  the  soil.    On  farms,  green  manures — crops  of  quick-growing 

things  for  plowing  into  the  ground — are  a  recognized  feature.    Annual 

weeds,  if  they  are  dug  before  seeding  time,  form  very  good  green 

manures. 

PERENNL4L         Experiment  has  shown  that  the  strongest  growing  perennial  such 

Weeds  as  Dock  dies  after  being  cut  down  three  times.     The  root  stock 

simply  cannot  stand  the  strain  of  having  to  develop  fresh  stems  and 

leaves.    It  is  worth  while  bearing  this  in  mind  at  a  busy  season. 

Cure  for        The  Flower  Grower  has  recently  printed  a  cure  for  Iris  borer  which 

Iris  Borer  seems  so  simple  and  so  effective  that  I  am  giving  it  in  full.    The  Iris 

borer  is  one  of  a  large  number  of  larvae  that  bore  into  the  stems  and 

roots  of  plants.    Usually  each  different  plant  has  its  own  species  of 

borer,  though  there  are  some  that  infest  a  variety  of  plants.    The  Iris 

borer  is  fond  of  almost  any  species  of  Iris  as  well  as  closely  related 

plants  like  the  Blackberry  Hly. 

The  mature  insect  lays  its  eggs  late  in  the  autumn  on  the  old 
leaves  of  the  Iris.  In  spring  these  hatch  out  and  the  larva  bores  down 
through  the  sheaf  of  leaves  and  soon  estabhshes  itseH  in  the  root  stock 
where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reach.  Measures  directed  toward 
exterminating  the  borer,  therefore,  must  be  taken  before  the  insect 
has  gained  access  to  the  root  stock.  The  best  remedy  is  to  burn  over 
the  Iris  beds  in  the  early  spring.  It  does  not  need  severe  burning — 
just  rake  a  thin  cover  of  dead  weeds  over  the  Iris  when  the  wind  is 
right  and  this  will  settle  the  borer. 

The  last  time  I  reset  my  Iris,  I  did  so  because  the  borers  had 
destroyed  several  varieties  that  I  valued.  Many  others  were  badly 
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infested.  The  next  spring  I  burned  over  the  Iris  and  have  kept 
this  up  for  three  seasons.  Last  month  I  reset  my  entire  Iris  collection 
and  never  found  a  single  borer.  I  may  add  that  burning  has  never 
killed  an  Iris  in  my  garden,  nor  has  it  retarded  the  growth  in  any  way 
that  I  can  see.  To  be  sure,  one  should  exercise  reasonable  care  that 
the  iire  does  not  get  too  hot,  so  as  to  scorch  the  root  stocks;  but 
this  is  easily  avoided. 

A  well-known  horticulturist  has  given  me  the  following  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  "sure  death"  for  rosebugs,  and  vouches  for  its 
success. 

For  years  every  lover  of  Garden  Roses  has  been  in  constant  dread 
of  the  ever-appearing  rosebug.  All  kinds  of  spraying  materials  like 
Nicotine,  Sulphur,  Lead  Arsenate,  etc.,  have  been  tried  without 
meeting  with  the  desired  success,  and  the  only  sure  remedy  seemed 
to  pick  them  persistently  from  all  plants.  In  this  way  many  were 
overlooked  and  they  deposited  eggs  which  eventually  hatched  into 
grubs  and  as  they  hibernate  in  the  ground  over  winter  they  become 
full-grown  bugs  by  the  time  the  Roses  bloom  again  the  following 
year. 

"  Melrosine, "  the  new  remedy,  has  proved  most  efficient,  and  the 
reports  from  everyone  who  has  used  it  are  very  encouraging.  It 
should  be  diluted  with  20  to  25  parts  of  water  and  applied  with  a 
very  fine  spray  all  over  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  first  bugs  make  their 
appearance,  and  continued  at  least  every  other  day  until  the  bugs 
cease  to  appear.  It  will  not  injure  blooms  or  plants.  Continuous 
cultivation  of  the  ground  will  help  materially.  Melrosine  is  obtain- 
able from  every  seed  store — in  pint,  quart,  half-gallon  and  gallon 
cans.  R.  L.  W. 

News  and  Views 

In  tlie  summer  of  1919  the  Cincinnati  Garden  Club  decided 
to  plant  a  grove  of  trees  in  one  of  our  parks  as  a  memorial  to  the  men 
of  this  city  who  fell  in  the  Great  War.  As  it  was  desirous  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary,  Mr.  Sargent  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
was  consulted  and  he  wrote  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Wilson  thought 
the  best  trees  for  the  purpose  would  be  Prunus  Serrulata  sachalinensis , 
the  so-called  Sargent  Cherry.  This  is  a  large  tree,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
states  that  in  Japan  there  are  trees  which  are  probably  three  hundred 
years  old,  still  in  good  condition,  and  as  it  is  absolutely  hardy  at  the 
Arboretum,  it  should  be  long-Hved  here.  Mr.  Sargent  described  it 
as  a  tree  with  beautiful  bark  and  foliage,  and  stated  that  when  in 
flower,  it  was  the  most  beautiful  tree  that  could  be  grown  in  the 
North. 

The  great  trouble,  however,  was  to  find  some  of  these  trees,  as 
they  were  not  fisted  in  any  American  nursery.    Mr.  Sargent  kindly 
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gave  a  list  of  nurseries  to  whom  seed  had  been  sent  by  the  Arboretum, 
and  the  Garden  Club  managed  to  secure  three  hundred  of  these  trees. 
Park  The  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  kindly  gave  permission  to  use 
Planting  a  hiUside  in  beautiful  Ault  Park  overlooking  the  Little  Miami  valley, 
and  the  trees  have  been  planted  irregularly  over  several  acres  of  rolling 
ground.  So  far  they  have  done  very  well  and  the  Club  looks  for- 
ward in  the  course  of  years  to  have  an  absolutely  unique  memorial, 
as  this  will  be  the  largest  grove  of  trees  of  this  variety  in  the  Country. 

Billboards  "News  and  Views"  has  been  asked  to  say  a  word  about  the  sign- 
board menace  with  the  hope  that  Member  Clubs  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America  will  whenever  it  is  possible,  make  a  protest  against 
this  most  unsightly  offense.  Not  so  much  in  cities,  where  it  is  hoped 
that  civic  organizations  do  their  best  to  discourage  this  method  of 
advertising,  but  through  the  country.  My  correspondent  feels  we 
should  not  accustom  ourselves  to  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  adver- 
tiser's appeals  to  Wear  his  Ready-mades,  Eat  his  Bacon,  Use  his 
Tires,  Stay  at  his  Hotels,  or  Chew  his  Gum,  without  a  protest. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  hideous  signs  cannot  be  excluded 
on  the  mere  ground  of  unsightHness, — municipal  power  over  them 
ends  when  "considerations  of  pubhc  safety,  health,  morals  and  good 
government"  have  been  met.  Some  time  ago  a  Court  of  Appeals 
held  that  esthetic  considerations  are  a  matter  of  luxury  rather  than 
of  necessity.  This  may  be  law,  but  it  certainly  isn't  common  sense. 
Why  may  not  offense  to  the  eye  be  regulated  by  courts?  And  is  there 
no  remedy  for  the  temptation  of  "Dollar  Diplomacy,"  which  wins 
the  farmer  over  to  the  side  of  the  advertiser? 

Dr.  Johnson  once  told  the  faithful  Boswell  that  he  preferred 
Fleet  Street  for  his  daily  walk  because  "the  country  is  so  tiresome 
with  one  field  just  Uke  another."  He  might  reverse  his  decision  if 
he  traveled  much  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York;  on  this  jour- 
ney a  great  many  of  the  obnoxious  fields  are  quite  hidden.  Would 
the  old  gentleman's  urban  soul  be  satisfied  with  the  wooden  cows 
of  the  Jersey  meadows,  I  wonder,  or  by  the  "Open  Books"  of  heroic 
size  which  decorate  every  cross-road  on  Cape  Cod? 

In  a  current  magazine  a  Yale  professor  describes  a  trip  of  sixty 
miles  which  he  made  daily  for  some  time  last  Summer.  Over  that 
short  distance  he  counted  seven  hundred  signboards  large  enough 
to  be  read  from  a  moving  train,  and  illuminated  at  night  by  a  flood  of 
light;  this  count  did  not  include  the  innumerable  small  signs  nailed 
to  fences  and  telegraph  poles.  He  ends  his  article  by  saying:  "The 
ingenuity  of  these  advertisers  is  evident  from  the  location  of  the 
signs,  which  were  most  numerous  at  curves  in  the  road,  they  met  the 
eye  of  the  traveler  as  he  made  the  turn,  and  at  night  were  picked  up 
by  the  headlights  of  the  automobiles,  standing  out  distinctly." 

SO 


Once  upon  a  time  the  Supreme  Court  is  reported  to  have  said: 
"If  a  city  desired  to  discourage  Billboards  by  a  high  tax,  we  know 
of  nothing  to  hinder. "  And,  will  the  Member  Clubs  who  are  inter- 
ested, follow  the  text  of  the  Chinese  proverb  which  says,  "If  every 
man  sweeps  the  snow  from  before  his  own  house,  the  city  will  soon 
be  clean."  M.  H.  B.  McK. 

Bernard  Clark  has  no  monopoly  on  "idears. "  Here  is  one  sent  Mrs.  Hill's 
to  "News  and  Views"  by  Mrs.  Hill,  who  in  her  Miscellany  for  Idea 
March  has  given  a  list  of  her  seven  favorite  annuals.  She  now  sug- 
gests that  we  All  send  in  names  of  our  seven  favorites — for  publica- 
tion; this  to  be  followed  (as  her  imagination  catches  up,  toys  with 
and  blows  in  our  direction,  this  idea)  by  seven  best  perennials,  then 
bulbs,  then  gladioK,  dahhas,  vines,  shrubs,  etc.  All  this  to  be  incor- 
porated in  a  "Httle  planting  scheme"  (little  must  be  the  diminutive 
of  affection,  I  see  nothing  small  in  it),  to  appear  in  an  Autumn  number 
of  the  Bulletin.  Something  is  started,  and  we  should  Hke  to  hear 
from  you  ALL,  either  as  Clubs  or  as  individual  members. 

The  Hartford  Garden  Club  has  been  experimenting  with  the  Petunias 
many  new  varieties  of  Petunias.    As  pot-grown  plants  they  are  very  and 
charming  and  unusual  with  the  frail  stems  trained  on  fine  wire  so  Vines 
that  the  plants  spread  out  in  globe  shape,  the  numerous  blossoms  in 
shades  of  lovely  shell-pink,  indigo-blue  or  pure  white,  hanging  from 
every  point,  and  the  pale  green  stems,  leaves  and  calyces  making  a 
fine  misty  background.    The  ruffled  white  varieties  have  enormous 
blossoms,  and  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  once-despised  Petunia  of 
our  childhood  days.    A  prize  has  been  offered  by  a  member  of  the 
Club  for  the  best  Petunia  grown  this  coming  Summer.    This  Garden 
Club   also   recommends   for   treUises,    the   Ampelopsis   aconitifolius 
dissecta,  which  grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high  and  has  both  beautiful 
foliage  and  bright  blue  fruit.      Also  they  report  that  they  have 
tried  with  great  success  the  Hydrangea  petiolaris,  recommended  in 
the  September  number  of  the  Bulletin  for  retaining  walls. 


Committee  on  Special  Plant  Societies 

Mrs.  Charles  H.   Stout,  Chairman 

American  Gladiolus  Society.    Mrs.  S.  E.  Gage,  30Q  Sanford  Ave.,  Flushing,  New  York. 

American  Peony  Society.    Miss  Ellen  Watson,  5400  Bartlett  Street,  East  End,  Pittsbttrgh,  Pa. 

American  Iris  Society.     Mrs.  Horatio  G.  Lloyd,  Haverford,  Pa. 

American  Dahlia  Society.    Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout,  20  East  66th  Street,  New  York. 


American  Carnation  Society. 

;.   F.   J.    Bauer,   Sec'y.,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Chrysanthemitm  Society  of  America. 

C.  W.  Johnson,  Sec'y.,  2242  W .  lOQtk  St., 

Chicago,  III. 

American  Dahlia  Society. 

E.  C.  Vick,  Sec'y.,  205  Elwood  Ave., 

Newark,  N .  J. 

California  Dahlia  Society. 

.  C.  Burns,  714  Fourth  St.,  San  Rafael,  Cat. 

Southern  Dahlia  Society. 

W.  E.  Claflin,  Sec'y.,  College  Park,  Md. 


American  Iris  Society. 

R.  S.  Sturtevant,  Sec'y.,  Wellcsley  Farms,  Mass. 

American  Peony  Society. 

A.  P.  Saunders,  Sec'y.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Northwestern  Peony  and  Iris  Society. 

W.  F.  Christman,  Sec'y.,  3804  Fifth  Ave., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

American  Rose  Society. 

John  C.  Wister,  606  Finance  Building, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Sweet  Pea  Society. 

E.  C.  Vick,  20$  Elwood  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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special  Plant  Societies 

It  is  interesting  work,  this  coming  into  touch  with  our  neighbors 
through  these  various  plant  societies.  One  feels  the  difference  of 
atmosphere  in  each  by  the  very  first  communication.  Some  are 
full  of  life  and  action;  some  have  "one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the 
other  aU  buttered";  while  others  are  struggling  manfuUy  to  pull 
themselves  out  of  the  lethargy  into  which  it  is  so  easy  to  slip. 

The  Committee  on  Awards  has  offered  our  Silver  Medal  at  the 
192 1  Shows  of  the  four  Societies:  Peony,  Dahlia,  Rose  and  Iris. 
These  have  among  their  memberships  many  members  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America.  They  have  shown  interest  in  and  co-operation 
with  our  Member  Clubs,  and  they  are  deeply  appreciative  of  our 
offer. 

We  hope  that  this  move  will  help  toward  that  better  understand- 
ing between  all  the  Plant  Societies  and  ourselves,  which  we  so  earn- 
estly crave. 

We  hope  also  that  each  member  of  the  Garden  Club  or  America 
will  feel  an  individual  desire  to  join  that  Plant  Society  which  fosters 
his  or  her  favorite  flower,  and  thereby  help  it  to  function  to  its  best 
advantage.  H.  M.  S. 

The  Northwestern  Peony  and  Iris  Society 

We  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  very  promising  season  of 
bloom.  An  exceedingly  mild  winter  and  an  early  spring  have  stimu- 
lated rapid  growth  and  Nature  seems  to  be  working  overtime  to 
compensate  us  for  our  eager,  watchful  care  of  the  flowers  we  have 
nurtured  through  the  winter  months.  How  pleasantly  the  winter 
months  have  passed  as  we  have  planned  our  garden  activities  and 
dreamed  of  the  pleasures  awaiting  us  this  coming  June  when  we  will 
again  behold  the  Iris  and  Peony  in  aU  their  glory! 

On  the  evening  of  June  26,  1916,  a  meeting  of  several  enthusiastic 
Peony  and  Iris  growers  was  held  at  MinneapoHs,  Minnesota,  which 
resulted  in  the  forming  of  the  Society,  of  which  I  have  been  asked 
to  tell.  The  object  was  to  acquire  and  disseminate  knowledge  of  the 
Peony  and  Iris  in  districts  and  localities  where  its  membership  reside; 
to  encourage  their  cultivation,  propagation  and  improvement  and  to 
work  in  harmonious  conjunction  with  all  other  societies  and  organ- 
izations having  like  purposes  or  objects;  through  the  medium  of  the 
Minnesota  Horticulturist,  a  monthly  magazine,  pubhshed  by  the  Minne- 
sota State  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  the  Northwestern  Peony 
and  Iris  Society  is  an  auxiliary  with  a  membership  of  3,760,  we  are 
enabled  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  our  members,  a  page  or  more 
being  devoted  to  our  purpose  in  each  issue,  as  they  are  scattered 
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over  nearly  a  third  of  the  States  in  the  Union.  Membership  dues  are 
$i.oo  per  year  which  includes  full  membership  in  the  Minnesota 
State  Horticultural  Society,  the  privilege  of  obtaining,  free  of  charge, 
premiums  in  the  way  of  new  plants,  fruits  and  flowers,  disseminated 
by  the  Horticultural  Society;  participation  in  exhibitions  and  the 
sharing  of  premiums  offered;  personal  advice  on  planting  and  cul- 
tural problems,  etc. 

An  Iris  exhibition  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Iris  Society 
will  be  held  in  Minneapohs  in  early  June  and  plans  are  being  formu- 
lated for  a  Peony  show  that  will  doubtless  be  held  in  St.  Paul.  In 
addition,  a  Peony  and  Iris  exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  University 
Farm  School,  St.  Paul,  in  connection  with  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's summer  meeting.  The  Northwest  seems  to  be  an  ideal  place 
for  the  development  and  raising  of  the  Peony  and  Iris.  The  climate 
proves  a  little  too  severe  for  some  of  the  more  tender  varieties  of 
Iris,  but  most  of  them  do  well  here.  Peonies  seem  to  be  in  their 
element  and  produce  wonderful  bloom.  No  other  State  in  the  Union 
offers  greater  variance  in  climatic  conditions  than  does  Minnesota. 
As  an  instance  of  this  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  City  of  Duluth,  situated 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Due  to  the  topography  of  the  country 
surrounding  Duluth  it  is  possible  to  exhibit  the  very  earhest  varieties 
of  Peonies,  such  as  Edulus  Superha,  with  the  very  latest,  such  as 
Richardson's  Grandiflora,  at  the  same  time,  without  resorting  to  cold 
storage  that  is  necessary  in  most  instances  in  order  to  display  these 
two  varieties  at  the  same  exhibition.  The  residence  portion  of  the 
city  is  situated  possibly  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
Lake  level.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Lake  in  the  spring,  the 
Peony  gardens  located  near  the  shore  are  about  three  weeks  later 
than  they  are  back  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  the  intervening  gar- 
dens are  correspondingly  late.  Then  back  over  the  hills  where  the 
influence  of  the  Lake  is  not  felt  quite  so  much,  the  Peony  gardens 
are  about  a  month  earher  than  the  gardens  down  near  the  shore.  The 
writer  had  the  pleasure  of  judging  one  of  the  first  Peony  shows  held 
in  Duluth,  which  is  now  an  annual  event,  and  it  is  plain  to  be  seen 
that  the  residents  are  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  natural  environ- 
ment and  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

Owing  to  the  nominal  fee  for  membership,  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  reduced  membership  fees  to  other  organizations.  Our  work  is 
carried  on  purely  for  the  betterment  of  the  flowers  we  represent  and 
a  more  diversified  knowledge  of  their  usefulness,  to  the  end  that 
every  garden  may  be  graced  by  their  beauty,  and  hearts  gladdened 
by  their  possession. 

W.  F.  Christman 
Secretary,  Northwestern  Peony  and  Iris  Society 
3804,  5th  Avenue,  South,  MinneapoHs,  Minn. 
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The  American  Peony  Society 

The  American  Peony  Society  was  organized  in  1903  and  has  done 
a  wonderful  work  in  making  more  popular  the  Peony  as  a  garden  flow- 
er. An  appeal  was  sent  out  to  Europe  and  America  asking  growers 
to  contribute  roots  of  every  variety  in  their  collections  towards  the 
formation  of  a  great  representative  planting  to  be  made  at  the 
experimental  ground  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society 
by  Cornell  University.  Over  three  thousand  named  roots  were 
collected  and  within  three  or  four  years  most  of  the  plants  were  well 
established.  The  Nomenclature  Committee  in  co-operation  with  an 
expert  horticulturist  at  Cornell  worked  over  this  collection  for  six 
years  and  the  results  of  this  work  were  pubhshed  in  a  check  list  and 
three  descriptive  bulletins.  Progressive  nursery  men  are  now  re- 
vising their  Hsts  in  accordance  with  these  and  the  amateur  regards 
these  bulletins  as  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  the  matter  of  the 
correct  naming  of  the  many  varieties  now  on  the  market.  A  Com- 
mittee is  now  at  work  on  the  pubHcation  of  an  Illustrated  Manual 
of  the  Peony,  which  will  include  all  that  is  most  valuable.  We  are 
also  getting  out  a  new  ofl&cial  list  of  varieties  to  be  discarded,  based 
upon  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  Society.  This  will  put  about 
one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  older  and  poorer  kinds 
out  of  commerce.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this  work  belongs  to  the 
Secretary,  Prof,  A.  P.  Saunders,  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton, 
New  York.  Professor  Saunders  is  an  expert  in  raising  Peonies  from 
seed  and  his  exhibits  have  captured  a  number  of  prizes  at  the  annual 
shows.  He  is  emphatic  in  his  statement  that  any  one  who  has  sense 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  raising  seedUng  Peonies,  and  he  declares 
that  "having  your  own  seedlings  to  watch  every  year  adds,  as  nothing 
else  can,  to  the  interest  of  the  garden. "  Membership  in  the  Society 
is  open  to  both  professional  and  amateur  growers.  The  initiation  fee 
is  $5.00  covering  the  dues  for  the  year  after  the  election;  thereafter, 
the  dues  are  $3,00  per  year.  Election  takes  place  only  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  June,  but  applicants  for  membership  who  remit  their 
initiation  fee  to  the  Secretary  at  any  time  will  receive  the  pubHca- 
tions  forthwith. 

In  spite  of  all  the  information  that  can  be  gathered  from  the 
Peony  world,  not  half  has  ever  been  told  about  the  beauty  of  this 
flower,  of  its  vigor  and  hardiness,  its  fragrance,  its  exquisite  coloring 
and  its  charm.  Whether  for  outdoor  display  or  as  cut  flower  it  can- 
not be  surpassed  and  there  is  a  great  fascination  in  the  raising  of 
these  plants  either  from  roots  or  from  seed.  The  Society  has  done 
wonders  in  promoting  pubHc  interest  and  cultivating  a  wider  fellow- 
ship among  those  who  know  the  delight  of  the  garden.  A  Silver 
Medal  is  offered  to  any  Garden  Club  that  will  arrange  for  a  Peony 
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■  show  on  any  considerable  scale.  Amateurs  are  urged  to  take  up  its 
cultivation,  and  they  will  find  that  being  a  member  of  the  Society 
is  indeed  a  wonderful  stimulus.  Members  are  urged  to  throw  away 
(not  give  away!)  the  old  bad  magenta  flowered  sorts  and  get  some 
of  the  fine  new  plants,  many  of  which  are  not  at  all  expensive.  The 
Annual  Show  will  be  held  in  Boston  presumably  the  second  or  third 
week  in  June  and  promises  to  be  exceptionally  fine  as  the  famous 
Thurlow  collection  is  so  near  by,  as  are  other  fine  Peony  gardens. 
Hundreds  of  wonderful  varieties  are  exhibited  at  this  time  and  the 
magnificent  display  is  one  long  to  be  remembered.  Many  ribbons 
and  medals  are  awarded.  Several  new  prizes  are  announced  for 
competition, — the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Gaeden  Club  of  America 
and  the  Sisson  Memorial  Prize  of  $100.00  being  the  most  notable. 
The  next  Bulletin  will  probably  contain  the  oflficial  Hst  of  plants 
to  be  discarded  and  this  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  amateur  buyer. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  raising  the  standard  still  higher  and  so 
eventually  through  the  expressed  opinion  of  our  own  members  we 
hope  to  have  an  approved  list  of  Peonies  bearing  as  it  were  the  ofl5cial 
stamp  of  the  Society.  E.  M.  Watson 

Notes 

At  the  mid- Winter  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Garden  Club 
OF  America  the  South  Side  Garden  Club  of  Long  Island  was  ad- 
mitted to  membership;  also  the  Garden  Club  of  St.  Louis. 

At  the  Spring  meeting  of  the  Directors,  the  following  Members- 
at-Large  were  admitted: 
Mrs.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Milford,  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Walcott,  New  York,  and  Norfolk,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Fay,  418  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Woods 

Hole,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Sheffield  Phelps,  Aiken,  South  Carolina. 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Piatt,  135  East  66th  Street,  New  York  City,  and 

Windsor,  Vermont. 
Princess  Rospigliosi,  Smithtown  Branch,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

The  book  which  Mrs  Oakleigh  Thorne  and  her  Committee  have 
compiled  and  called,  "List  of  Gardens  of  the  Member  Clubs  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America,"  has  been  received,  and  will  prove  of 
great  value  to  Member  Clubs  who  may  avail  themselves  of  its 
careful  direction  of  what  gardens  may  be  visited.  At  the 
foot  of  the  title  page  appears  the  note,  "This  list  is  personal  and  non- 
transferrable, " — a  suggestion  which  will,  of  course,  be  carried  out. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  is  a  list  of  Public  Botanical  Gardens. 
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There  are  ninety-six  pages  in  all,  and  every  one  will  be  of  interest. 
The  book  is  light  in  weight,  well  arranged  and  altogether  a  great 
addition  to  the  hbrary  as  a  garden  guide. 

ExPLANA-  A  typographical  error  accounts  for  the  "No  i"  which  appeared 
TiON  in  some  places  in  the  March  number  of  the  Bulletin  after  the  words 
Garden  Club  of  America,  I  feel  an  explanation  is  necessary 
because  I  have  had  so  many  letters  asking  if  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  was  to  be  divided  into  zones, — and  which  zone  would  be 
theirs!  As  far  as  I  know,  we  are  still  Hke  the  Christian  Soldiers, 
"One  in  hope  and  doctrine," — and  I  trust  will  remain  so  for  many 
years.  M.  H.  B.  McK. 

An  Echo  from  the  Flower  Show 

From  a  member  of  the  Short  Hills  Garden  Club, — winners 
of  the  Schling  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  exhibit  of  Bkd  Bath  with 
Planting, — comes  the  following  contribution,  the  keynote  of  their 
exhibition  being  a  statue  of  Narcissus: 

NARCISSUS 

Narcissus,  Spring's  incarnate  Youth, 

Who  the  envious  gods  decreed  must  die 

When  he  should  first  behold  his  own  rare  loveliness. 

But  ere  the  doomed  death  befell, 

As  he  knelt  gazing  at  his  mirrored  beauty  in  the  pool, 

Sweet  Mother  Nature  then  with  gentle  alchemy 

Transmuted  him  into  the  radiant  flower 

Which,  through  the  ages.  Men  have  called  Narcissus. 

That  ever  lives  and  dies  and  lives  again. 

For  Sign  and  Symbol,  that  Beauty  does  endure  forever. 

On  appealing  to  a  well-known  dealer  in  bulbs  for  a  fine  specimen 
pot  of  forced  Narcissus  to  be  planted  at  the  knee  of  our  statue,  I 
received  the  astounding  suggestion  that  a  handsome  Darwin  Tulip 
would  be  far  more  effective !  We  then  appreciated  the  fact  that  we 
had  not  reckoned  with  the  ignorance  of  the  Pubhc,  and  at  once 
searched  our  Ovids  and  Iliads  and  Lord  Byrons  for  a  few  words 
to  tell  the  legend  of  that  very  vain  young  man.  Nothing  was  to  be 
found,  so  our  talented  member,  Mrs.  Oswald  Yorke,  wrote  the  lines 
appearing  above,  which  were  clearly  printed  on  a  card  and  placed  in 
a  position  where  they  could  easily  be  read.  The  various  circulars 
distributed  from  surrounding  booths  must  have  warped  the  public 
conscience,  for  that  card  was  "pinched"  regularly, — had  to  be 
replaced  two  or  three  times  a  day.  There  were  others  who  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  read  the  card,  and  remarks  like  this  were  heard: 
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"Oh!  a  statue  of  a  boy!  Guess  that's  to  make  it  more  life-like." 
"Looks  as  if  he'd  found  the  old  swimmin'  hole."  "Pretty  idea, — 
boy  picking  daffodils, "  etc. 

Query:  What's  the  use?  H.  M.  S. 

From  Greenwich,  the  Club  winning  the  Silver  Cup  for  Flower 
Arrangement,  the  Bulletin  has  received  the  following  list  of  flowers 
used  for  the  competition; 
Antirrhinum,  Phelps'  Giant,  White  and  Yellow; 
Antirrhinum,  Keystone,  Salmon,  and  Orange  King; 
Lupins,  Mid-blue; 

Tulips,  Rev.  Ewhank  and  Couronne  d'Or; 
Mimosa; 

Delphinium,  Dark  Blue; 
Verbena,  Salmon-pink. 

The  Orange  King  Antirrhinum  and  the  Mid-blue  Lupin  were 
grown  in  a  private  greenhouse  by  an  EngHsh  gardener.  The 
other  flowers  were  bought.  The  arrangement  was  made  by  Mrs. 
MacRae  and  Mrs.  Bennet.  Mrs.  Edgar  Mead 


Correspondence 

The  First  Vice-President  announces  that  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived from  three  Special  Plant  Societies  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
offer  of  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  for  their 
exhibitions. 

New  York  City,  March  24, 1921. 
My  dear  Mrs.  McKnight: 

I  hope  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  your  rules  that  you  will  convey  my  most 
hearty  thanks  to  the  Garden  Clubs  exhibiting  at  the  Flower  Show,  for  I  appreciate 
more  than  words  can  express  the  trouble  and  interest  they  all  took  in  making 
the  exhibit,  and  all  our  Committee  very  much  appreciate  your  co-operation  in  the 
Show. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Frederic  R.  Newbold 
President  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  New  York 

Santa  Barbara. 
My  dear  Mrs.  McKnight: 

You  see  I  have  wandered  too  far  afield  to  send  you  any  word  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  Cleveland;  I  am  still,  however,  within  the  magic  circle  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America,  for  only  yesterday  "Las  Tejas"  opened  its  hospitable  gates 
to  me.  So  I  am  sending  you  an  item  about  this  loveliest  of  gardens  which  Mrs. 
Oakleigh  Thorne  has  made.  She  counts  it  as  a  beginning,  and  I  had  to  be  assured 
many  times  that  this  was  only  its  third  season, — rather  discouraging  to  a  middle- 
west  gardener  to  find  clipped  cypress  too  high  to  look  over,  which  three  years 
ago  were  potted  plants  eighteen  inches  high. 

Of  the  original  place  nothing  remains  but  the  wonderful  trees;  one  looks  down 
from  the  entrance-drive  to  the  garden  which  is  all  of  Mrs.  Thome's  planning. 
She  has  used  the  live-oaks  as  a  setting  for  her  planting,  and  her  garden  should  be 
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called  primarily  a  "green  garden, "  for  so  much  of  the  effect  is  gained  by  shrubbery; 
just  now  the  green  is  enhanced  by  the  innumerable  colors  of  the  beautiful  Cali- 
fornia wild-lilac. 

With  an  unerring  eye  for  effect,  Mrs.  Thome  is  planning  a  wild  garden  at  the 
foot  of  a  long,  densely  green  slope,  shaded  by  twisted  old  live-oaks.  There  is  a 
Rose  garden  at  Las  Tejas;  and  water, — pool  after  pool  on  different  levels,  down 
through  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  where  one  finds  an  ItaUan  "view- 
spot,"  where  one  may  sit  and  watch  the  stretch  of  the  blue  Pacific  on  one  side, 
and  the  snowcapped  mountains  on  the  other. 

Perhaps  the  right  word  to  use  after  all  is  "item, "  for  I  have  told  you  but  a  tiny 
part  of  the  beauty  of  Las  Tejas  garden,  so  beautiful  in  its  beginnings  and  holding 
promise  of  a  growing  lovehness  with  the  coming  seasons. 

Clara  Sherwin 


Calendars 

Spring  Flower  Exhibitions  in  New  York 

May  14  and  15,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  at  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  Bronx  Park.  Exhibition  of  Plants  and  Flowers,  in  co- 
operation with  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  Open  from  2  to 
5  p.  M.,  on  Saturday,  and  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  on  Sunday. 

June  (date  to  be  announced  later),  at  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  Bronx  Park.  Exhibition  of  Plants  and  Flowers  in  co- 
operation with  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Open  from  2  to 
5  p.  M.  on  Saturday,  and  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  on  Sunday.  This  is 
primarily  a  Peony  and  Rose  show,  and  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
weather  at  that  time  it  is  not  possible  to  announce  the  exact  date. 
It  will,  however,  be  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


Sweet  Pea  Society  Show 

The  date  of  the  Sweet  Pea  Society  Show  is  June  25  and  26, 
at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  New  York. 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  Exhibitions  for  1921: 

May  25:       Spring  Show  of  Out-of-Door  Flowers; 

June  7:         Rose  and  Peony  Show; 

June  21:       Sweet  Pea  Show; 

Sept,  27:      DahHa  Show. 
All  of  the  above  to  be  held  at  Masonic  Hall,  Ardmore,  Pennsyl- 
vania, nine  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

The  opening  and  closing  dates  of  the  tourist  season  in  the  National 
Parks  for  192 1  were  announced  recently  by  Secretary  Fall  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  as  follows: 

Crater  Lake  Park,  Oregon:  July  i  to  September  30. 
General  Grant  Park,  California:  May  24  to  October  10. 
Glacier  Park,  Montana:  June  15  to  September  15. 
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Lassen  Volcanic  Park,  California:  June  i  to  September  15. 

Mesa  Verde  Park,  Colorado:    May  i  to  November  i. 

Mount  Rainier  Park,  Washington:    June  15  to  September  15. 

Rocky  Mountain  Park:  June  15  to  October  i. 

Sequoia  Park,  California:  May  24  to  October  10. 

Wind  Cave  Park,  South  Dakota:  June  i  to  September  30. 

Yellowstone  Park,  Wyoming:  June  20  to  September  15. 

Zion  Park,  Utah:  May  15  to  November  i. 

Grand  Canyon  Park,  Arizona, 

Hawaii  Park,  Territory  of  Hawaii, 

Hot  Springs,  Arkansas, 

Lafayette  Park,  Maine, 

Yosemite  Park,  California. 

[All  open  throughout  the  entire  year.] 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York 

The  objects  of  this  Society,  as  expressed  in  its  Constitution,  are 
as  follows:  "To  collect  and  diffuse  information  on  all  topics  relating 
to  the  culture  and  care  of  plants,  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables,  and 
to  promote  a  taste  for  the  same. "  This  certainly  is  a  broad  aim,  and 
one  which  will  admit  to  membership  any  and  all  who  are  either 
actively  engaged  in  horticulture,  or  beHeve  in  its  encouragement. 
While  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  York,  its  influence  is  much  wider  than 
that  of  a  State  organization,  for  its  activities  in  pubhcation,  flower 
shows  and  lectures  have  given  it  a  nation-wide  reputation.  Its 
support  therefore  ceases  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  residents  of  New 
York  alone,  but  may  be  the  concern  of  those  living  throughout  the 
country. 

The  large  Spring  flower  show,  held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace, 
with  the  development  of  which  it  has  been  closely  associated,  has 
become  an  annual  event  looked  forward  to  and  visited  by  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  large  show  has  worked  wonders 
in  the  encouragement  and  development  of  horticulture.  Here  have 
been  shown  the  latest  and  best  of  the  horticulturist's  art  to  an  audi- 
ence not  only  local,  but  nation-wide.  The  show  just  concluded  at 
the  Grand  Central  Palace  has  been  the  largest  and  most  successful, 
artistically  and  educationally,  ever  held  in  this  country. 

Another  of  its  principal  activities  is  the  large  free  Fall  show,  held 
annually  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  This  has 
become  as  popular  as  a  Fall  event  as  the  Spring  show  has  for  that 
time  of  the  year.  Many  thousands  visit  this  show,  on  one  Sunday 
afternoon  nearly  100,000  persons  having  viewed  the  wonderful  floral 
treasures  there  exhibited.  It  is  a  great  educator,  bringing  to  the  large 
masses  a  knowledge  of  the  best  and  most  beautiful  in  horticulture. 

While  those  two  shows  are  the  main  ones,  others  are  also  held. 
At  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  in  co-operation  with  that 
institution,  smaller  shows  are  given  from  May  to  October. 
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A  series  of  lectures  is  given  each  season  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  from  November  to  May,  covering  a  great  variety 
of  horticultural  subjects.  It  is  aimed  to  make  these  as  intimate  and 
practical  as  possible,  so  that  the  amateur  may  gain  a  real  advantage 
by  attending  them.  During  the  past  seasons  lectures  have  been 
given  upon  Dahlias,  rock  gardens,  the  succession  of  flowers  in  the 
garden,  Gladioli,  birds  in  their  relation  to  horticulture,  the  propaga- 
tion and  care  of  shrubbery,  and  the  flower  garden. 

One  of  the  activities  of  the  Society  has  been  the  development,  in 
co-operation  with  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  of  a  large  Rose 
garden,  in  which  have  been  grown  over  five  hundred  kinds  of  roses 
and  over  five  thousand  plants.  This  Rose  garden  is  of  great  educa- 
tional value  and  should  be  visited  by  all  lovers  of  this  flower.  It  is 
located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Botanical  Garden  grounds,  a  short 
distance  south  of  the  mansion. 

The  Society  pubUshes  a  Journal,  issued  quarterly,  in  which  are 
reported  its  doings,  and  from  time  to  time  articles  of  a  practical 
nature  on  horticultural  subjects.  A  series  of  Memoirs,  issued  at 
irregular  intervals,  is  another  publication.  Both  of  these  are  free 
to  members. 

The  Society  was  organized  in  1900  and  incorporated  in  1902. 
It  started  with  a  smaU  membership  which  has  grown  yearly,  until 
now  it  has  a  membership  of  over  nine  hundred.  But  this  number 
is  yet  very  small  when  considered  in  the  Hght  of  the  many  thousands 
of  people  in  this  State  and  Country  who  have  the  interests  of  horti- 
culture at  heart.  We  hope  that  all  such  will  feel  impelled  to  associ- 
ate themselves  with  us  by  membership,  thus  making  of  this  Society 
a  great  force  for  the  encouragement  and  development  of  horticulture 
in  this  Country.  With  membership  are  included  the  following 
privileges:  To  be  present  and  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society; 
free  admission  to  all  exhibitions  and  lectures  of  the  Society,  including 
a  season  ticket  to  the  Spring  show;  and  to  receive  all  the  publications 
of  the  Society.  George  V.  Nash,  Secretary 

Directors  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America 

Whose  Terms  Expire  Automatically  at  Time  of  Annual  Meeting,  1921: 
Mrs.  a.  S.  Ingaixs  Mrs.  William  R.  Mercer 

Miss  Delia  W.  Marble  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Rea 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Rhodes 

Whose  Terms  Expire  Automatically  at  Time  of  Aimual  Meeting,  1922: 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Gage  Mrs.  Fairfax  Harrison 

Mrs.  J.  Willis  Marten  Dr.  E.  L.  Partridge 

Mrs.  Horatio  W.  Turner 

Whose  Terms  Expire  Automatically  at  Time  of  Annual  Meeting,  1923: 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Farwell  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Hill 

Mrs.  W.  p.  Hamilton  Mrs.  Oakleigh  Thorne 

Mrs.  Francis  King 
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Annuals  in  the  Rock  Garden 

Rock  gardens  are  commonly  expected  to  contain  only  perennial 
plants,  yet  there  are  not  a  few  annuals  which  are  well  suited  to  rock 
garden  culture.  It  often  happens  that  the  addition  of  these  annuals 
does  much  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  rockery.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  where  bulbous  plants  have  been  grown,  the  annuals 
keeping  up  the  floral  procession.  There  are  two  ways  of  starting 
them.  The  simplest  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  the  soil  in  close  proximity 
to  the  bulbs.  The  other  and  better  plan  is  to  start  them  in  the  seed 
bed  or  cold  frame  and  transplant  them  later  on.  Of  course  dwarf 
or  trailing  plants  are  the  most  desirable,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
those  which  are  adverse  to  a  rather  dry  soil  will  not  be  chosen.  It  is 
wise  to  make  a  rather  close  planting  at  first,  even  though  thinning 
is  necessary  later,  as  sometimes  the  heavy  rains  of  Spring  do  more  or 
less  damage.  An  English  gardener  who  has  been  experimenting  with 
the  different  annuals  for  rock  gardens  has  made  up  the  following  list. 

Abronia  umbellaia:  fragrant,  lilac,  trailer. 

Ageratum  dwarf  blue :  very  free-flowering. 

Alyssum  maritimum:  dwarf  white. 

A.  saxatile:  yellow,  very  fine. 

Arctotis  breviscarpa:  orange,  suggestive  of  the  calendula. 

Campanula  atlica:  purple  or  white,  profusely  flowering. 

Candytuft :  dwarf  hybrids. , 

Collomia  coccinea:  scarlet  and  tall. 

Eschscholtzia  mandarin  comfacta 

Gilia  nivalis :  white. 

Gilia  minima  caerulea:  beautiful  blue  (both  these  last  4  to  6  in. 

in  height). 
Godetia  bijou:  the  smallest  of  its  class. 
Gypsophila  repens:  red  and  white. 

lonopsidum  acuale:  close-growing  very  dwarf  plant, — lilac. 
Leptosiphon  androsaceus:  pale  purple. 
Linrmanthes  Douglasii 

Kaulfussia  amelloides:  white,  blue  or  crimson. 
Mesembryanthemum  tricolor:  must  be  grown  in  a  sheltered, 

sunny  nook. 
Nemesia:  dwarf  and  the  most  brilliant  kinds. 
Nycterinia  capensis:  white  and  blue  dwarfs 
Pansies  and  Violas 

Phlox  Drummondi:  the  smaller  sorts. 

Platystemon  calif ornica:  a  trailing  poppy  with  cream  flowers. 
Portulaca:  very  dainty. 
Salvia  roemeriana:  fine  scarlet  flowers. 

Sanvitalia  procumbens:  double  sorts  with  yellow  and  crimson. 
Saponaria  calabria:  rose  or  white. 
Schizanthus  pinnatus:  very  floriferous. 
Silene  pendula  compada:  various  colors. 
Tagetes  signata  piimila:  yellow  gems. 
Virginia  Stock:  selected  forms. 
Veronica  glauca  and  Whitlavia  graTidiflora:  rather  large. 

(The  Flower  Grawer) 
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Cutting  and  Packing  Peony  Blooms  for 
Exhibition 

1.  Do  not  use  flowers  that  are  too  fully  expanded.  Take  them 
too  young  rather  than  too  old. 

2.  Do  not  let  the  petals  get  wet  at  any  time,  least  of  all  when 
packing. 

3.  Pack  the  blooms  each  one  individually  in  paper,  and  lay  them 
in  boxes  fairly  tight  so  they  will  not  rub  together. 

4.  When  to  cut. — ^The  common  error  is  to  take  blooms  that 
are  too  far  along.  Buds  that  have  any  distance  to  go  should  be  cut 
when  they  are  just  in  the  intermediate  stage  between  bud  and  bloom. 
If  the  show  is  near  enough  to  get  your  blooms  there  in  an  hour  or  two, 
fully  expanded  blooms  may  be  cut,  but  it  is  important  to  put  them 
in  a  cool  dark  place  for  a  few  hours  before  they  are  to  be  packed  so 
that  they  may  furl  together  as  much  as  possible. 

5.  Boxing. — Mr.  Farr  packs  blooms  as  follows:  He  strips  off 
the  lower  and  larger  leaves  from  the  stems,  tears  across  the  bottom 
of  a  small  paper  bag,  slips  its  mouth  upward  over  the  stem,  brings 
the  bag  past  the  lower  leaves  and  so  over  the  flower;  he  then  twists 
the  top  of  the  bag  together. 


SOLANGE 

Solange,  belov'd, 

Fairest  of  all  the  peonies  my  garden  holds! 
When  first  I  find  you  in  the  dawn 
Dew-pearled  and  sweet  with  all  the  kisses  of 

the  fragrant  night 
Your  amber  beauty,  blushing,  radiant,  rare, 
Moves  me  to  sudden  tears 
And  my  heart  leaps  upward 
With  the  music  of  the  thrush's  song. 

— Alice  Harding 
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Membership  List  of 

The  Garden  Club  of  America 

Giving  Names  and  Addresses  of  Presidents  for  192  i 


AxBEMAHLE,  Garden  Club  of  _ 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Marshall,  University,  Va. 
Alleghent  CotJNTY,  Gakden  Club  op 

Mrs.  Henry  R.  Rea,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
Baltimoke,  Amateur  Gardeners  of 

Mrs.  Lyman  Colt  Josephs,  908  St.  Paul  St. , 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Bedford  Garden  Club 

Mrs.  Rollin  Saltus,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 
Chestnut  Hill  Garden  Societv 

Mr.    A.  Winsor    Weld,  47    Suffolk    Road, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
Cincinnati,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Taft,  3329  Morrison  Ave., 
Clifton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  John  E.  Newell,  3634  Euclid  Ave.,  and 
West  Mentor,  Ohio. 
Denver,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Welborn,  1065  Logan  St.,  Denver, 
Colorado. 
Easthampton,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  William  A,  Lockwood,  780  Park  Ave., 
New     York     and     Easthampton,     Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 
Fauquier  and  Loudoun  Garden  Club,  Va. 
Mrs.     Fairfax     Harrison,     Belvoir     House, 
Belvoir,  Fauquier  Co.,  Va. 
Greenwich  Garden  Club,  Conn. 

Mrs.   Luke   Vincent   Lockwood,   Riverside, 
Conn. 
Green  Spring  Valley  Garden  Club,  Md. 

Mrs.  WUliam  V.-  Elder,  Glyndon,  Md. 
Harford  County,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Bertram  M.  Stump,  Stafford    Farm, 
Emmorton,  Maryland. 
Hartford  Garden  Club,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Gray,  S4  Huntington  St.. 
Hartford,  and  Weekapaug,  Rhode  Island. 
Illinois,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Horace  Martin,  Lake  Forest,  111. 
James  River  Garden  Club,  Va. 

Mrs.   Thomas    S.    Wheelwright,    Buckhead 
Springs,  Va. 
Lake  Geneva  Garden  Club,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Seymour  Morris,  1020  Ardmore  Ave., 
Chicago,  and  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 
Lenox  Garden  Club,  Mass. 

Miss   Heloise    Meyer,    Merrywood,    Lenox, 
Mass. 
Litchfield,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Busk,  1049  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  and  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Michigan,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.   Edward    H.    Parker,   The   Pasadena, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 
MiDDLETOWN,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    Robert   H.   Fife,  Jr.,  287   High   St., 
Middletown,  Conn. 
Millbrook  Garden  Club,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Oakleigh  Thome,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Millbrook,  N.  Y. 
Montgomery     and     Delaware     Counties, 
Gardeners  of 
Mrs.  Horace  Bullock,  Ardmore,  Pa. 
Morristown,  Garden  Club  of 

Miss  E.   Mabel   Clark,  831   Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Morristown,  N.  J. 
New  Canaan  Garden  Club,  Conn. 

Miss  Myra  Valentine,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Neavport,  Garden  Association  in 

Miss  Edith  Wetmore,  630  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y., 
and  Newport,  R.  I. 


North  Country  Garden  Club  of  Long  Island 
Mrs.  Beekman  Winthrop,  38  East  37th  St., 
N.  Y.,  and  Groton  Farm,  Westbury,  L.  I., 
New  York. 
North  Shore  Garden  Club,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hopkinson,  Manchester,  Mass. 
Orange    and    Dutchess   Counties,  Garden 
Club  of 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Partridge,  19  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 
and  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Pasadena  Garden  Club,  California 

Mrs.   H.   I.   Stuart,   875   La  Loma   Road, 
Pasadena,  California. 
Philadelphia,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    Bayard   Henry,   West   Walnut   Lane, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia. 
Philipstown  Garden  Club,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vanderbilt  Webb,  66  East  79th  St., 
N.  Y.,  and  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
Princeton,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs._  George    A.    Armour,   Allison    House, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
Ridgefield,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    George    Pratt    Ingersoll,    Ridgefield, 
Conn.,  and  Stamford,  Conn. 
RuMSON  Garden  Club,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Riker,  239  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 
and  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
RuxTON,  Hardy  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Louis  O'Donnell,  Ruxton,  Baltimore  Co., 
Md. 
Rye  Garden  Club,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  A.  William  Putnam,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Santa    Barbara    and    Montecito,    Garden 
Club  of 
Dr.  E.  B.  Doremus,  601  East  Anamapu  St. 
Santa  Barbara,  California. 
Shaker  Lakes  Garden  Club,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Rogers,  2056  Cornell  Road, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Short  Hills  Garden  Club,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
Somerset  Hills,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Francis  G.  Lloyd,   IS7  East  71st  St., 
N.  Y.,  and  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 
Southampton  Garden  Club,  L.  I. 

Mrs.  Harry  Robbins,  19  E.  80th  St.,  N.  Y. 
and  Southampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
South  Side  Garden  Club  of  Long  Island 
Mrs.   Eugene   Lentilhon,    Brookside   Farm, 
Islip,  L.  I.,  New  York. 
St.  Louis,  Garden  Club  of 

Dr.  B.  M.  Duggar,  Missouri  Botanical  Gar- 
den, St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Summit,  Garden  Club  of 

Miss  Kate  Somers,  Edgewood  Road,  Summit, 
New  Jersey. 
Trenton,  Garden  Clubof 

Miss  Frances  N.  Dickinson,  479  West  State 
St.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Twenty,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    W.    Champlin  Robinson,    Lutherville. 
Md. 
Ulster  Garden  Club,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Everett  Fowler,  129  Maiden  Lane, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Warrenton  Garden  Club,  Va. 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Appleton,  Warrenton,  Va. 
Washington  Garden  Club,  Conn. 

Mrs.    Arthur    Shipman,    1076    Asylum    St., 
Hartford,  and  Washington,  Conn. 
Weeders,  The  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Stengel,  1928  Spruce  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Wilmington,  Gakden  Club  of 

Mrs.  William  C.  Spruance,  2507  W.  17th  St., 

Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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Owing  to  the  arrangements  for  mailing  the  Bitlletin,  it  is  im- 
possible to  send  the  magazine  to  more  than  one  summer  and  one 
winter  address.  Members  who  have  more  than  two  addresses  are  re- 
quested to  notify  the  Bulletin  office  which  two  they  prefer  to  have 
used,  that  the  May,  July,  and  September  issues  may  be  sent  to  the 
summer  address,  the  December,  January,  and  March  issues,  to  the 
winter  address.  Members  are  reminded  that  other  magazines  do 
not  change  the  address  of  subscribers  even  once  a  year,  but  depend 
upon  forwarding  directions  left  by  subscribers  at  a  permanent  address. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  non-member 
subscription  to  $2.50  a  year.  Each  subscription  must  be  sponsored 
by  a  Garden  Club  member.  Blanks  will  be  sent  on  appHcation  to 
the  Editor, 

A  few  copies  of  the  eight  issues  of  the  New  Series  are  still  available 
at  50  cents  each. 

In  writing  to  the  Bulletin  please  give  your  full  name  and  address 
and  also  the  name  of  the  Member  Club  to  which  you  belong.  The 
Bulletin  file  is  arranged  by  Clubs  and  unless  information  is  given 
as  requested  confusion  will  arise. 

It  is  found  that  some  copies  of  each  issue  of  the  Bulletin  go 
astray.  To  save  time  it  has  been  decided  to  send  to  each  Club  secre- 
tary three  extra  copies  to  be  given  to  any  members  of  their  Club  who 
fail  to  receive  their  copy.  Please  explain  this  to  your  Club  at  your 
next  meeting. 

When  your  copy  of  the  Bulletin  does  not  reach  you,  please  apply 
to  the  secretary  of  your  Club  who  will  have  extra  copies  for  replacing 
those  lost  in  the  mail. 


Board  of  Editors 

Chairman  Suretary  (ex-officio) 

MRS.  WALTER  S.  BREWSTER  MRS.  HAROLD  I.  PRATT 

Lake  Foeest,  III.,  and  1220  Lake  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  and  58  E.  68th  St., 

Shore  Drive,  Chicago  New  York 

The  Garden  Miscellany  Garden  Pests  and  Remedies 

MRS.  ROBERT  C.  HILL  MRS.  BENJAMIN  WARREN 

Easthampton,  L.  I.,  AND  969  Grosse  Pointe  Shores,  Mich. 

Park  Ave.,  New  York  Spuial  Plant  Societies 

Plant  Material  MRS.     CHARLES  H.  STOUT 

MRS.  CHARLES  W.  HUBBARD  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  and  20  E.  66th  St., 

WiNNETKA,  III.  New  York  City 

News  and  Views  Wild  Flower  Preservation 

MRS.  T.  H.  B.  Mcknight  mrs.  francis  c.  farwell 

44  Thorne  St.,  Lake  Forest,  III.,  and  1520  Astor  St., 

Sewicklet,  Pa.  Chicago. 

Garden  Literature 
MRS.  EDWARD  HARDING,  Fanwood,  N.  J. 


t  SOWS  CO.,  CHICAGO 
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Annual  Meeting  Number,  1921 

Bulletin  of 

^be  (3ar6en  Club 

of  Hmerica 


July,  1921  ffSSC?-^  y ^-^^^m:^^  No.  X  (New  Serief) 


Honorary  President 
MRS.  J.  WILLIS  MARTIN 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
President  ist  Vice-President 

MRS.  SAMUEL  SLOAN  MRS.  JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Jh.. 

4S  E.  S3KD  Street,  Shokt  Hills,  New  Jeksey. 

New  YoBK,  and  Garrison,  N.  Y.  j  ,,•     n     -j    < 

_  3nd  Vice-President 

iLfoc    w???T?TVT  T>4Mr»  MRS.  FAIRFAX  HARRISON 

MRS.  WILLIAM  RAND  Belvoir,  Fauquier  County,  Va. 

1 18  E.  40TH  Street,  New  York,  AND 
Rye,  New  York.  3rd  Vice-President 

Secretary  MRS.  SAMUEL  H.  TAFT 

MRS.  HAROLD  I.  PRATT  3329  Morrison  Avenue, 

S3  E.  68th  Street,  New  York,  and  Clifton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  ^,^  Vice-President 

Librarian  MRS.  FRANCIS  B.  CROWNINSHIELD 

MRS.  FREDERICK  L.  RHODES  164  Marlboro  Street,  Boston  and 

Short  Hills,  New  Jersey.  Marblehead  ,Mass. 

Editor 

MRS.  WALTER  S.  BREWSTER 

1 330  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  and 

Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be:  to  stimulate  the  knowledge  and  love  of  gardening _ among 
amateurs;  to  share  the  advantages  of  association,  through  conference  and  correspondence  in  this 
country  and  abroad;  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  native  plants  and  birds;  and  to  encourage  civic  planting. 


To-day  I  make  a  song  for  rain . . . 
For  rain  is  like  a  woof  of  gems, 
Is  like  a  fringe  of  melting  pearls 
Hung  from  the  sky's  gray  hems. 

The  soft  rain  falteringly  sighs 
Benevolence  upon  the  roofs 
That  point  up  to  my  window  square 
A  score  of  cruel  proofs . . . 

The  town  has  been  too  sharp  with  sun 
For  weeks  I  have  not  dared  look  out 
And  learn  too  certainly  how  things 
Grow  obdurate  in  drought. 

But  now  a  wind  leans  from  a  cloud 
And  blows  pearl  aprons  on  the  pane 
To  cloak  realities  and  roofs . . . 
Oh,  Blessedness  of  rain! 

George  O'Neil. 


Farewell  and  Hail 

Truly  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight  and  in  preparing 
for  press  my  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  I  have  (almost)  wept  tears  of 
loneliness.  I  have  felt  forsaking  and  forsaken  and  I  have  wondered 
if  leisure  will  compensate  for  loss. 

The  Gauden  Club  was  kind  when  in  meeting  assembled  you 
asked  me  to  reconsider  my  resignation,  but  if  you  did  not,  I  do  know 
what  is  good  for  you.  My  resignation  was  finally  accepted  on  May 
26th  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  B.  McKnight  was  appointed  to  fill  and  shall  we 
say  overflow  my  place?  The  image  is,  perhaps,  not  a  happy  one  but 
I  do  not  know  how  else  to  express  my  conviction  that  my  small 
achievements  will  be  overwhelmed  by  her  greater  ones. 

My  failures  during  the  past  six  years  have  been  obvious  but 
may  I  point  out  two  or  three  ways  in  which  I  think  you  have  failed 
in  your  duty  to  the  Bulletin?  I  do  not  think  you  have  used  it 
enough  either  to  express  your  views  or  to  exploit  your  plans.  You  have 
not  asked  through  its  pages  the  help  of  your  fellow-members  nor  have 
you  offered  help  to  fellow-members  in  distress.  You  have  been  too 
easily  discouraged  if  for  some  reason  your  contributions  have  not 
found  space  immediately  in  its  very  crowded  pages.  You  have  not 
said  what  you  want  and  even  less  have  you  said  what  you  do  not 
want. 

Mrs.  McKnight  is  not  hardened  to  all  these  short- comings  as 
am  I,  so  for  her  sake  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  Make  the  Bulletin  the 
real  and  constant  meeting  ground  of  the  Garden  Club  oe  America, 
the  Club  organ  in  more  than  words,  the  monitor  and  guide  that  only 
you  can  make  it. 

Thank  you  for  your  patience  during  all  these  years  and  for  your 
friendly  wish  to  hold  me  to  my  pleasant  task.  I  take  my  place  as  a 
veteran  with  every  intention  of  keeping  a  very  interfering  finger  in 
the  pie  and  of  displaying  as  lively  and  active  an  interest  as  the  new 
Editor  will  allow, 

K.  L.  B. 


THE  UNEXPLORER 

There  was  a  road  ran  past  our  house 

Too  lovely  to  explore. 
I  asked  my  mother  once — she  said 
That  if  you  followed  where  it  led 

It  brought  you  to  the  milk-man's  door. 

(That's  why  I  have  not  traveled  more.) 

—Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 
in  Poetry 
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The  Garden  Club  of  America 


Directors 


Mrs.  Hugh  D.  Auchincloss, 
Garden  Association  in  Newport. 

Mrs.  Walter  S.  Brewster, 
Garden  Club  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby, 

North  Shore  Garden  Club. 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Farwell, 
Garden  Club  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Gage, 

Garden  Club  of  Litchfield. 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Hill, 

Garden  Club  of  Easthampton. 

Mrs.  Francis  King, 

Garden  Club  of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  J.  Willis  Martin, 

Garden  Club  of  Philadelphia. 


Mrs.  John  E.  Newell, 
Garden  Club  of  Cleveland. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Partrdige, 

Garden    Club    of    Orange    &    Dutchess 
Counties. 

Mrs.  Stewart  Paton, 
Garden  Club  of  Princeton. 

Mrs.  Henry  R.  Rea, 

Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  County. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Rhodes, 

Short  Hills  Garden  Club. 


Mrs.  Oakleigh  Thorns, 

Millbrook  Garden  Club,  Inc.,     and 
Garden    Club   of    Montecito   and 
Barbara. 


Committees 


COMMITTEE  ON  ADMISSIONS 

Mrs.  William  R.  Mercer,  Chairman, 

"Aldie,"  Doylestown,  Pa. 

BILL-BOARD  COMMITTEE 

Dr.    Edward    L.    Partridge,    Chairman, 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y., 

and  19  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COLOR  CHART 

Mr.  Fletcher  Steele,  Chairman, 

7  Water  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE    EMILY    D.    RENWICK    MEDAL 

COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Francis  King,  Chairman, 

Alma,  Michigan. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Henry  R.  Rea,  Chairman, 

Sewickley,  Pa. 

HISTORIC  GARDEN  COMMITTEE 

Miss  Delia  W.  Marble,  Chairman, 
Bedford,  New  York,  and  400  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York. 

GARDEN  CLUB  OF  AMERICA  HORTI- 
CULTURAL MEDAL  AWARD 

COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Hill,  Chairman, 

Easthampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  and  969  Park 

Avenue,  New  York. 

COMMITTEE    ON    HORTICULTURAL 

QUARANTINE 

Mrs.  Percy  Turnure,  Chairman, 

Katonah,  N.  Y.,  and  30  East  60th  Street,  N.Y. 


HOSPITALITY  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  William  Rand,  Chairman, 

Rye,  New  York. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Randal  Morgan,  Chairman, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mrs,  J.  Wij.lis  Martin,  Chairman, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEDAL  OF  HONOUR- 
ARY   AWARD 
Mrs.  Francis  King,  Chairman, 
Alma,  Michigan. 

COMMITTEE     ON     SPECIAL     PLANT 

SOCIETIES 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout,  Chairman, 

Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  and  20  East  66th  St.,  N.  Y. 

SLIDES  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Samuel  Edson  Gage,  Chairman, 

West  Morris,  Conn.,  and  309  Sanford  Ave., 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

COMMITTEE  ON  TRADE  RELATIONS 

Miss  Rose  St.\.ndish  Nichols,   Chairman, 
55  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

VISITING    GARDENS  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Oakleigh  Thorne,  Chairman, 

Millbrook  N.  Y.,  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

WILD  FLOWER  COMMITTEE 
Mrs.  Fr.\ncis  Farwell,  Chairman, 
Lake    Forest,    111.,    and    1520    Astor    St., 
Chicago,  111. 


Eighth  Annual  Meeting 
May  10,  1921 

The  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America 
was  held  on  May  loth  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Harold  Irving  Pratt, 
58  East  68th  Street,  New  York,  at  2:30  p.  m.  The  Clubs  represented 
were: 


Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  County 

Amateur  Gardeners  of  Baltimore 

Bedford  Garden  Club 

Chestnut  Hill  Garden  Society 

Garden  Club  of  Cincinnati 

Garden  Club  of  Cleveland 

Garden  Club  of  East  Hampton 

Fauquier  and  Loudoun  Garden  Club 

Greenwich  Garden  Club 

Green  Spring  Valley  Garden  Club 

Garden  Club  of  Harford  County 

Hartford  Garden  Club 

Garden  Club  of  Illinois 

James  River  Garden  Club 

Lake  Geneva  Garden  Club 

Lenox  Garden  Club 

Garden  Club  of  Litchfield 

Garden  Club  of  Michigan 

Garden  Club  of  Middletown 

Millbrook  Garden  Club,  Inc. 

Gardeners  of  Montgomery  and  Dela- 
ware Counties 

Garden  Club  of  Morristown 

New  Canaan  Garden  Club 

Garden  Association  in  Newport 

North  Country  Garden  Club  of  Long 
Island 


North  Shore  Garden  Club 

Garden  Club  of  Orange  and  Dutchess 

Counties 
Pasadena  Garden  Club 
Garden  Club  of  Philadelphia 
Philipstown  Garden  Club 
Garden  Club  of  Pripceton 
Garden  Club  of  Ridgefield 
Rumson  Garden  Club 
Hardy  Garden  Club  of  Ruxton 
Rye  Gardeii  Club 
Garden  Club  of  Santa   Barbara  and 

Montecito 
Shaker  Lakes  Garden  Club 
Short  Hills  Garden  Club 
Garden  Club  of  Somerset  Hills 
Southampton  Garden  Club 
South  Side  Garden  Club  of  Long  Island 
Garden  Club  of  Summit 
Garden  Club  of  Trenton 
Garden  Club  of  Twenty 
Ulster  Garden  Club 
Warrenton  Garden  Club 
The  Weeders 
Garden  Club  of  Wilmington 


Garden  Club  of  Albemarle 
Garden  Club  of  Denver 


Clubs  not  Represented 

Garden  Club  of  St.  Louis 

Garden  Club  of  Washington,  Conn. 


Address         This  year  we  come  together  for  the  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
BY  THE  Garden  Club  of  America.    We  shall  all  miss  the  beautiful  country 
President  surroundings  which  we  have  enjoyed  at  our  previous  meetings,  but 
we  welcome  you  all  most  heartily  to  New  York. 

Tomorrow,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rye  Garden  Club,  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  once  more  feeling,  seeing,  and  talking  gardens, 
in  gardens. 

When  Mrs.  Crosby  and  I  sailed  away  the  day  after  the  October 
meeting,  little  did  she  think  she  would  not  be  here  to  preside  at  this 
meeting.  We  talked  much  of  the  Club,  and  again  in  Paris  before 
she  went  to  Egypt  she  was  making  many  valuable  plans  for  its 
future.  I  know  it  is  a  real  disappointment  to  her,  as  to  us  all,  that 
she  is  not  with  us.  At  Mrs.  Crosby's  urgent  request  the  Board  of 
Directors  felt  obhged  to  accept  her  resignation,  and  were  unwise 
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enough  to  appoint  me  your  President  for  the  unexpired  term  of  office. 
Mrs.  Crosby  is  thinking  of  us,  today,  up  in  the  snow-clad  mountains 
of  Switzerland,  and  busy  with  varied  activities,  for,  as  always,  she 
is  keenly  interested  and  I  hope  we  will  soon  benefit  by  hearing  of  her 
alpine  flower  studies  through  the  pages  of  our  valuable  Bulletin, 

The  Board  of  Directors  were  also  obliged  to  accept  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mrs.  Auchincloss,  as  Treasurer,  whose  interest  in  the  Club 
dates  from  its  beginning  and  who  will  be  greatly  missed  in  this  office. 
Mrs.  Auchincloss  has  seen  the  Garden  Club  of  America  grow  from 
the  twelve  original  Clubs  to  fifty-three,  representing  about  three 
thousand  people,  including  sixty  Members-at-Large.  The  Board 
was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  securing  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Rand,  of 
the  Rye  Club,  to  act  as  Treasurer  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Surely  with  such  a  representative  body  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  should  spread  its  influence  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  when  you  hear  the  interesting  Committee  reports  I  think  you 
will  realize  that  this  is  possible. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  from  June  15,  1920,  to  May  5,  1921,  Report 
was  presented  by  Mrs.  Rand:  of  the 

RECEIPTS  Treasurer 

By  balance  June  20,  1920  $2457.30 

Membership  Dues  of  Clubs  (51)  $5859.00 

Members-at-Large  247.50 

Bulletin  Subscriptions  169.50 

General  Receipts 

Slide  Committee  $     29.50 

Medal  of  Honourary  Award  931 .64 

National  Park  Circulars  251 .00 

Embargo  Committee  1486.00 

General  Office  Expense  350.00 

Miscellaneous  2.71 

Fall  Meeting  Proceeds  273 . 87 

Interest  on  Deposits  40.92        3365.64 9641 .64 

$12098.94 
EXPENSES 
Secretarial  Services  $750.00 

Printing     _  334-45 

Office  Equipment  and  Supplies  180.36 

Paid  to  Miss  Jekyll  for  articles  published  in  Bulletin  200.00 

Autumn  Meeting  323.87 

Medal  of  Honourary  Award  930 .  00 

Bulletin  3386 .  24 

Postage  180.  II 

Embargo  Committee 

(Transferred  to  Chairman)  335  00 

G.  C.  of  A.  Medal  Committee  180.89 

Members-at-Large  (Refund)  10.00 

Slide  Committee  .  4  65 

Miscellaneous  1 1 .  00  

$6826.57 

Plus  exchange  on  checks  2.12 

6828.69 
Balance  Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 

May  5,  1921  5284.00 

Less  check  No.  301  10.00 

"         "     No.  302  3-75  13-75  5270-25 

(Outstanding)  $12098.94 


Report         The  account  of  office  activities  prepared  by  the  Executive  Secre- 
OF  THE   tary  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Harold  Irving  Pratt: 
Executive         During  the  past  seven  months,  which  comprise  the  period  of 
Secretary  service  of  the  present  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America,  the  growth  of  the  organization  has  been  manifested  by 
the  steadily  increasing  activities  which  have  doubled  in  the  central 
office  since  October.     The  daily  routine  consists  of  filing,  keeping 
account  of  receipts  and  making  necessary  acknowledgment,  noting 
changes  of  address  and  additions  to  the  mailing  list  in  the  three  card 
files,  sending  notices  of  all  corrections,  additions,  resignations,  etc., 
to  the  Office  of  the  Editor,  as  well  as  attending  to  many  minor  re- 
sponsibilities.   To  these  duties  is  added  the  regular  correspondence 
with  a  conservative  average  of  fifteen  letters  a  day. 

As  one  phase  of  the  necessary  detail  the  Secretary  states  that  each 
new  name  received  at  the  central  office  requires  six  separate  entries, 
three  in  the  office,  one  for  the  Office  of  the  Editor,  one  for  the  mailing 
list,  and  the  sixth  appears  on  a  Bulletin  envelope  for  a  copy  of  the 
ensuing  issue,  while  every  change  of  address  necessitates  notation  in 
five  instances. 

The  duties  of  the  office  secretary  are  not  confined  to  routine  alone, 
for  there  are  frequent  notices  to  be  sent  to  the  Presidents  of  Member 
Clubs,  circular  letters  to  be  written  and  despatched,  announcements 
of  meetings  for  the  Directors,  reports  to  be  copied  and  sometimes 
prepared,  and  the  minutes  of  Directors'  meetings  to  be  written  and 
kept  in  order,  as  well  as  occasional  stenographic  work  which  is  done 
for  the  officers  and  chairmen  of  committees.  Within  six  months 
there  have  been  three  complete  circularizations  of  the  membership; 
two  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  other  under  the  direction 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Embargo  Committee,  in  which  case  only  fifteen 
hundred  names  (or  half  of  the  membership  list)  were  referred  to  the 
Executive  Secretary  for  addressing  purposes. 

The  Directors'  meeting  each  month  requires  the  preparation  of 
an  agenda  and  a  report  of  finances  for  the  Treasurer,  the  collection 
of  necessary  material  and  the  copying  of  all  reports  submitted  in 
longhand.  The  subsequent  business  includes  the  writing  of  minutes 
and  letters,  sending  out  notifications,  etc. 

The  central  office  has  assisted  the  Slide  Committee  with  its 
correspondence  and  has  despatched  boxes  of  slides,  unpacked  them 
upon  their  return,  verified  and  filed  the  slides,  replaced  those  broken 
in  transit,  and  kept  a  schedule  of  dates  when  collections  are  to  be 
sent  to  Member  Clubs.  The  Chairmen  of  the  Bill-Board,  Embargo, 
Nominating,  Hospitality,  and  Transportation  Committees  have  also 
referred  a  portion  of  their  committee  work  to  the  Executive  Secretary. 
Preceding  the  present  meeting  the  secretary  has  written  sixty-five 
letters  for  the  Hospitality  Committee,  and  a  portion  of  one  day 
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during  the  past  week  was  given  over  to  the  Transportation  Committee, 
when  fifty-six  letters  for  that  committee  alone  were  sent  out  from  the 
office. 

Each  day  develops  some  new  phase  of  the  actual  functioning  of 
the  Garden  Club  of  America. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Antoinette  F.  Rogers. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Crosby:  Letter 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  from 

Dear  Friends:  Mrs. 

I  little  thought  when  you  were  kind  enough  to  choose  me  last  ^^osby 
summer  for  your  President  that  I  was  to  give  you  so  little  service.  I 
had  looked  forward  intensely  to  the  pleasure  of  working  with  and 
for  you  but,  as  you  know,  I  have  been  detained  in  Europe  by  the 
illness  of  one  of  my  family  and,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  send  in  my 
resignation.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  our  First  Vice-President 
the  Club  has  grown  in  importance  and  is  fast  becoming  a  real  factor 
in  the  country.  It  has  a  great  scope  of  usefulness  before  it  and  I  hope 
every  Member  Club  and  each  member  of  a  Member  Club  will  be 
ready  and  willing  to  do  his  or  her  share  toward  its  development  by 
spreading  horticultural  knowledge  and  by  using  influence  to  encour- 
age progress  in  matters  that  may  come  within  its  province.  Just  how 
far  this  province  is  to  extend  is  a  subject  for  you  yourselves  to  decide. 
In  our  zeal  to  co-operate  with  various  good  and  appropriate  causes 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  spread  and  encouragement  of  horticultural 
knowledge  is  our  first  aim  and  should  take  precedence  over  other 
interests,  but  let  us  be  ready  also  to  co-operate  in  all  matters  relating 
to  this  subject  when  we  are  entirely  sure  that  the  proper  methods  are 
being  pursued  in  which  we  are  asked  to  participate. 

Let  me  again  thank  all  the  Officers  of  this  and  last  year  for  the 
great  help  that  they  gave  me  during  my  short  period  as  President  and 
that  they  may  continue  to  help  my  successor  is- the  earnest  wish  of 

Your  second  President, 

H.  R.  Crosby. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Central 
Committee,  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Rea,  had  conferred  with  the  Officers  and  Office 
Directors  regarding  the  imperative  need  for  an  office  where  the 
rapidly  increasing  business  of  the  organization  may  be  transacted. 
The  President  stated  that  a  most  desirable  space  could  be  secured  in 
the  suite  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York  at  598  Madison 
Avenue,  and  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  to  accept  this 
kind  offer  which  will  establish  the  headquarters  of  the  Garden  Club 
OF  America  in  such  pleasant  and  fitting  surroundings. 
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Vote  of         The  following  resolution,  presented  by  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry,  of 

Apprecia-  the  Garden  Club  of  Philadelphia,  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 

TiON  TO  meeting: 

1Vr"R  ^  "Pratt 

■^"-        ^^^^  Resolved:    That  the  members  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America 

wish  to  express  deep  appreciation  to  Mrs.  Harold  Irving  Pratt,  who, 

for  the  past  two  years,  has  faithfully  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the 

Secretary  of  the  Club. 

Mrs.  Pratt  has  most  generously  given  her  time  and  financial  aid  to 

the  development  and  advancement  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America, 

sharing  her  telephone  and  house  in  the  interests  of  the  Club. 

The  Members  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  desire  herewith 

to  record  their  thanks  and  gratitude  in  recognition  of  the  time, 

attention,  valuable  services  and  delightful  hospitality  so  graciously 

given  by  Mrs.  Pratt. 

Mrs.  Pratt  responded  that  her  close  association  with  the  Garden 
Club  of  America  has  given  her  great  pleasure,  and  that  she  will 
keenly  miss  this  activity,  which  has  seemed  so  important  in  its  prog- 
ress, when  it  is  transferred  from  her  home. 
Report         Dr.  Edward  L.  Partridge,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bill- 
OF  the  Boards,  presented  the  following  report: 
Bill-Board        The  Bill-Board  Committee  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America 
Committee  respectfully  makes  its  report  as  follows: 

During  the  winter  months  your  Committee  has  been  chiefly 
occupied  in  conducting  correspondence  with  such  organizations  as 
have  interested  themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  suppression  of  the 
bill-board  offense — those  most  active  being: 

The  Woman's  Municipal  League  of  New  York  City, 

The  American  Civic  Association, 

The  Society  of  Landscape  Architects, 

The  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York, 

The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society, 

The  Movement  in  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Roads. 

All  printed  matter  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  has  been  sent  to  these  organizations,  and  elsewhere  at  times, 
with  the  request  for  their  reciprocal  action.  Our  procedure  has  been 
gratefully  acknowledged,  and  considerable  printed  matter  has  been 
received  for  our  files. 

In  this  connection  the  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Martin  C. 
Ebel,  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners,  in  which 
were  outlined  the  opposition  of  the  Association  in  the  matter  of  sign- 
board advertising  and  the  results  of  activities  directed  against  the 
bill-board  interests.  Pamphlets  issued  by  the  National  Association 
of  Gardeners  were  distributed  to  the  members. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  International  Relations,  Mrs. 
Randal  Morgan  reported  as  follows: 


There  having  been  much  published  in  the  Bulletin  concerning  Intern A- 
the  affiHation  of  the  Gaeden  Club  of  America  with  the  Royal  tional 
Horticultural  Society,  the  Committee  on  International  Relations  will  Relations 
simply  report,  through  me,  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Royal  Committee 
Horticultural  Society  at  the  meeting  of  its  Council  in  November,  1920: 

"  I .  That  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  recognizes 
that  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  foster  a  cordial  understanding 
between  the  citizens  of  this  country  and  those  of  the  United  States 
than  that  they  should  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  interest  in 
horticulture  and  love  of  gardens.  It,  therefore,  welcomes  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  should  allow  duly  accredited  Members  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America,  when  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  and  to  have  free  admission  to  the  Society's 
Garden  at  Wisley. 

"2.  That  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  do  his  best  to  introduce  the  members  of  the  Garden 
Club  to  the  owners  of  those  gardens  in  this  country  which  they 
have  a  special  interest  in  visiting. 

"3.  That  the  Council  will  gladly  allow  the  Garden  Club  to  repro- 
duce in  their  publication,  so  far  as  the  copyright  laws  of  the  two 
countries  allow,  occasional  papers  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural '  Society,  making  due  acknowledgment  of  the  source 
from  which  they  are  taken. 

"4.  That  the  Council  reahzes  that  much  good  may  result  from 
fostering  personal  relations  between  the  two  Societies  and  would 
welcome  any  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  visits  by  their  ofi&cial 
members. " 

The  Committee  have  been  unable  to  find  any  Society  in  either 
France  or  Italy  with  which  they  can  affihate.  There  seems  to  be  no 
Society  in  either  country  corresponding  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  or  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  therefore,  their  aim  is  to 
hear  of  individual  gardens  which  may  be  open  to  us,  and  they  count 
upon  and  urge  every  individual  member  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  to  consider  herself  an  agent  appointed  by  this  Committee 
and  to  gain  for  us  entrance  to  gardens,  or  any  information  leading  to 
such  an  end,  until  we  have  built  up  a  list  of  many  gardens  possible 
to  visit  in  both  of  these  countries. 

In  requesting  permission  to  avail  oneself  of  the  privileges  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  are  offering  us,  please  apply  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  International  Relations  through  the 
President  of  your  Club ;  and  I  beg  all  Presidents  to  be  most  particular 
that  their  candidate  is  a  true  garden  lover,  to  state  fully  all  possible 
information  as  to  the  applicant's  knowledge,  particular  interest,  etc., 
and  not  to  make  many  applications  in  the  same  year — that  we  may 
not  abuse  the  hospitahty  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


Resigna-         The  President  then  announced  that  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Brewster  had 

TiON  OF   submitted  her  resignation  as  Editor  of  the  Bulletin;  that  this  news 

Mrs.   had  been  received  with  concern  and  deep  regret  by  the  Directors 

Brewster   and  Presidents  at  their  meeting,  and  that  the  entire  membership 

would  agree  that  with  the  cessation  of  Mrs.  Brewster's  editorial 

activities  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  cherished  connections  of  the 

organization  would  be  withdrawn. 

The  report  of  the  absent  Editor  was  read  by  the  Secretary  as 
follows: 
Bulletin  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  usefulness  and  influence  of  the  Bulletin 
Report  have  increased  during  the  past  year  in  some  seemly  proportion  to  the 
expense.  This  has  mounted  by  leaps  and  bounds,  keeping  alive  in  the 
mind  of  the  Editor  the  old  question  as  to  whether  so  small  a  publica- 
tion warrants  so  large  an  expenditure. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Club  must  have  an  oi£cial  organ  but 
might  it  perhaps  be  possible  to  compress  into  four  issues  what  now 
goes  into  six?  Possibly  a  cheaper,  lighter  paper  might  be  used  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  increase  the  number  of  pages  that  a  two-cent 
stamp  would  carry.  At  present  64  pages  is  the  extreme  limit  and  re- 
ports of  Member  Clubs,  Committees,  meetings,  etc.,  are  now  so  volu- 
minous that  four  times  64  times  450  words  is  not  nearly  every- 
thing that  we  have  to  say.  Certain  lists  and  business  details  must  be 
repeated  in  each  issue  so  although  it  might  require  eighty  pages  in 
each  of  four  numbers  there  would  still  be  a  material  saving  in  mailing 
expenses  and  even  in  printers'  bills.  Since  the  condition  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America  seems  to  be  one  of  acute,  if  respectable, 
indigence  I  offer  this  advice  as  one  might  to  a  spend-thrift  poor 
relation  in  whose  extravagance  one  recognizes  a  family  weakness. 
After  all,  as  Editor,  I  am  the  spender,  but  being  Editor  I  have  learned 
that  economies  can  be  made  only  by  some  drastic  change,  not  by 
cutting  a  little  here  and  there. 

The  Bulletin  report  this  year  must  be  largely  an  expression  of 
gratitude  to  the  Editorial  Board,  to  the  Member  Clubs,  and  to  the 
Acting  Editor.  Not  only  have  the  members  of  the  Board  made 
thrilHng  reading  of  their  Departments  but  they  have  helped  the 
Editor  in  every  possible  way;  no  request  has  been  refused,  no  effort 
has  been  spared,  no  help  been  denied.  It  is  a  Board  to  be  proud  of  and 
glory  in  and  to  be  thanked  humbly  and  heartily.  Mrs.  Edward  Hard- 
ing, of  Fanwood,  New  Jersey,  has  recently  accepted  the  appointment 
as  Editor  of  "Garden  Literature." 

That  every  Member  Club  sent  in  an  Annual  Report  promptly  and 
compressed  within  the  required  number  of  words  is  another  thing 
for  the  Club  as  a  whole  to  glory  in  and  each  report  was  an  evidence 
of  the  growing  usefulness  and  importance  of  each  unit  that  goes  to  the 
making  of  a  useful  and  important  whole. 
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The  last  and  best  thanks  go  to  the  Acting  Editor,  Mrs.  McKnight, 
who  since  she  is  reading  this  report  must  be  spared  embarrassment. 
If  you  are  as  grateful  to  her  as  I  am  you  will  at  this  point  burst  into 
applause  and  give  her  a  rising  vote  of  thanks.  As  I  said  elsewhere 
she  saved  me  from  you  and  you  from  me  for  three  long  months  and 
gave  you  better  Bulletins  than  ever  I  have  in  six  long  years  of  service. 

The  years  have  been  ones  of  very  pleasant  intercourse  and  I 
regret  that  many  circumstances  make  advisable  my  resignation  as 
Editor.  I  cannot  go  into  the  reasons  here  but  in  saying  good-bye  I 
must  thank  you  for  bearing  with  me  so  kindly  and  so  hopefully.    What 

1  have  offered  you  has  been  very  little,  but  insignificant  as  it  is,  it  has 
taken  much  time  and  hard  work.  The  Club  will  be  the  better  for  a 
change  of  Editors  and  although  it  may  seem  for  the  moment  that  I  am 
shirking,  in  a  year's  time  you  will  thank  me  for  giving  the  Bulletin 
a  new  lease  of  life.  You  have  been  generous  in  your  praise  and 
humorous  in  your  censure.  I  am  grateful  for  both  and  bid  you  fare- 
well as  Editor  only  to  hail  you  as  fellow-member  whose  jobless  state 
leaves  time  for  leisurely  friendliness  and  unhurried  conversations  on 
other  themes  than  why  your  last  Bulletin  failed  to  reach  you. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Kate  L.  Brewster. 

Cost  of  Publishing  the  Bulletin  (including  postage) 

July,  1920 $799.08 

September,  1920 611 .  12 

December,  1920   787 .  26 

January,  192 1 496.97 

March,  1921 643  .  70 

May,  1921  (estimated  cost,  bill  not  in) 700 .  00 

Total $4038 .  13* 

Number  of  paid  subscribers 55 

Number  of  lapsed  subscribers 21 

2  Paid  subscribers  have  become  Members-at-Large. 

I  Paid  subscriber  has  become  a  member  of  the  G.a.rden  Club  of  America. 
*This  report  does  not  include  secretarial  services  or  office  postage  and  incidental  expense. 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Hill,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Editors,  stated  that 
the  Bulletin  could  not  lose  the  abihty,  service,  and  counsel  of  Mrs. 
Brewster,  who  has  raised  it  to  its  present  high  standard,  and  upon 
motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  entire  meeting  rose  and  it  was 
Voted:  That  the  Secretary  be  asked  to  telegraph  Mrs. 
Brewster  at  once  indicating  the  attitude  of  the  entire 
meeting  regarding  her  resignation  as  Editor  of  the 
Bulletin. 
Mrs.  Percy  Turnure,  the  Chairman,  read  the  report  of  the  Com-  Committee 
mittee  on  Horticultural  Quarantine:  on  Horti- 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Horticultural  Quarantine  cultur.al 
was  held  on  April  21st  at  the  of&ce  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  De  Forest,  30   Quar.axtine 
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Broad  Street.  There  were  present  the  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  Horace 
McFarland,  Mr.  Henry  W.  De  Forest,  Mr,  Albert  Burrage  repre- 
senting the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society;  Mr.  T.  A.  Have- 
meyer.  President  New  York  Horticultural  Society;  Mr.  John  Wister, 
President  American  Iris  Society;  Dr.  George  Moore,  Director 
Missouri  Botanical  Gardens;  Mrs.  Francis  King  and  myself. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  Mr.  De  Forest  has  volunteered  to  act  as 
counsel  for  the  Committee  and  take  the  case  and  the  evidence  before 
the  Federal  Horticultural  Board.  There  are  twelve  points,  on  which 
the  Committee  was  agreed  at  this  meeting,  to  bring  forward  to  the 
Federal  Board  as  working  hardships  on  the  flower  lovers  of  the  country, 
the  modifications  of  which  would  in  no  way  weaken  the  wall  of  plant 
protection  which  the  act  was  designed  to  build  up.  The  actual  Hst  of 
points  is  too  long  to  include  in  this  report  but,  broadly,  the  regula- 
tions will  be  criticised  and  modifications  asked,  on  the  grounds  that 
plants  should  be  admitted  unless  they  are  known  to  be  diseased  or 
infected,  or  in  the  case  of  plants  with  soil  about  their  roots  unless  it 
was  shown  to  be  impossible  to  properly  sterilize  the  soil;  that  the 
question  of  a  quarantine  be  disentangled  from  that  of  an  embargo: 
that  is  that  the  exclusion  of  plants  to  protect  from  the  danger  of 
insects  and  diseases  be  not  mixed  up  with  the  exclusion  because  they 
are  already  in  the  country  or  to  protect  home  industry — which  is 
quite  another  question  of  embargo,  or  tariff,  or  politics. 

Further  ports  of  entry  will  be  asked  for  and  greater  promptness 
in  issuing  permits. 

I  have  further  to  report  that  the  appeal  made  by  your  Committee 
to  members  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  for  subscriptions  to  the 
fund  which  is  to  be  our  contribution  to  the  Horticultural  Quarantine 
Committee  has  met  with  the  most  splendid  and  encouraging  response. 
We  have  received  to  date  nearly  $1,300. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Burrage  in  Boston  telling  me 
that  ''Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent  had  been  most  disturbed  at  a 
report  which  he  had  received  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America,  when  the  question  arose  as  to  a  contribution 
being  made,  a  prominent  lady  objected,  saying  that  she  understood 
the  Quarantine  Committee  was  dominated  by  commercial  interests 
and  did  not  represent  the  private  growers  of  this  country." 

I  am  in  a  position  to  know  that  this  is  not  a  fact — that  quite  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  refute  it  here  in 
the  unfortunate  case  that  any  other  lady  might  hold  such  an  opinion. 
Finance  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Rea,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  in 
Committee  supplementing  her  report  of  the  morning  session,  stated  that  the 
report  of  the  Executive  Secretary  had  doubtless  convinced  the 
members  that  an  office  is  a  necessity,  and  that  the  Treasurer's  report 
had  explained  the  present  financial  standing  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
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America.  The  Chairman  announced  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Presidents  and  Directors  a  decision  had  been  made  to  assess  each 
Member  Club  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  capita  (the  method  of 
raising  such  assessment  to  be  decided  by  the  individual  Clubs),  in  order 
that  the  financing  of  the  central  ofi&ce  may  be  assured  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year. 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Hill  read  the  following  report  of  the  Committee  Committee 
on  Awards:  _    on  Awards 

In  the  May  Bulletin,  which  was  to  have  come  out  before  this 
meeting,  you  will  find  a  comprehensive,  illustrated  article  on  the 
three  different  medals  awarded  by  the  Garden  Club  of  America  for 
three  types  of  achievement.  This  article  is  to  clarify  in  our  minds  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  awarded. 

My  report  has  only  to  do  with  the  Horticultural  Medal  which  we  Horti- 
commonly  call  the  Flower  Show  Medal  because  it  is  awarded  only  at  cultural 
Flower  Shows.    The  first  impression  of  this  medal  was  struck  in  gold  Medal  op 
and  offered  at  the  Eighth  International  Flower  Show  in  New  York  in  the  Garden 
March  last  for  the  most  meritorious  exhibit  in  the  Show.    It  was  awarded  Club  op 
to  Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn  of  Ardsley-on-Hudson,  whose  gardener  is  America 
John  Canning.    This  exhibit  covered  a  space  one  hundred  feet  square, 
planted  marvelously  with  every  variety  of  choice"  flowering  plants  in  : 

soft  pastel  coloring.  It  was  a  triumph  in  gardening  skill,  patience, 
and  perfection,  only  dreamt  of  in  the  Elysian  Fields. 

At  a  meeting  of  your  Committee  on  March  9th  it  was  decided  to 
offer  this  medal  in  silver  to  the  following  four  Special  Plant  Societies 
at  their  Annual  Shows  for  192 1 : 

The  American  DahHa  Society 
The  American  Iris  Society 
The  American  Peony  Society 
The  American  Rose  Society. 

The  medal  for  the  last  mentioned  Society  was  awarded  April  6th  at 
the  American  Rose  Society  Show  in  Boston  to  Thomas  Roland,  of 
Nahant,  as  a  sweepstake  prize  for  the  fifty  finest  blooms  in  the  Show. 

The  same  medal  in  bronze  is  offered  to  Member  Clubs  for  the 
finest  exhibit  in  their  Annual  Shows.  '  It  may  only  be  awarded  to  a 
Member  Club.  This  bronze  medal  is  our  best  beloved  which  all  of  us 
can  hope  to  win  some  day. 

This  medal  is,  by  special  request  of  Dr.  W.  Gilman  Thompson,  to 
be  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society  in 
New  York  as  an  example  of  American  medallic  art. 

It  is  in  line  with  this  report  to  say  that  there  are  to  be  many 
Flower  Shows  among  the  Clubs  this  season;  those  whose  dates  have 
been  set  are: 

The  North  Jersey  Flower  Show  on  June  15th,  which  is  gotten  up 
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by  five  Clubs:  Garden  Clubs  of  Morristown,  Somerset  Hills,  Prince- 
ton, Short  Hills,  and  Summit. 

On  the  same  day,  June  15th,  the  Flower  Show  of  the  Bedford, 
Greenwich,  New  Canaan,  Ridgefield,  and  Rye  Garden  Clubs  will  be 
held  at  Reid  Memorial  House,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 

Tuesday,  June  28th,  is  the  date  fixed  for  the  Fifth  Annual  Show 
of  the  Easthampton  Garden  Club  at  the  Library  grounds  in 
Easthampton. 

And  in  September  the  Short  Hills  Garden  Club  will  hold  its  Annual 
Dahlia  Show  which  has  come  to  be  known  all  over  the  country. 

All  these  Club  Shows  are  splendid  and  the  Committee  on  Awards 
wishes  to  urge  all  Garden  Club  of  America  members,  who  are  in 
their  vicinity,  to  attend  them  without  fail. 

The  Horticultural  Medal  in  bronze  is  available  for  a  sweepstakes 
prize  in  all  of  your  Club  Shows.  As  Chairman  I  only  ask  that  you  let 
me  know  in  plenty  of  time  and  forward  to  me  the  S5.50  which  pays 
for  the  actual  casting  of  our  bronze  replica. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Robert  C.  Hill, 
Mrs.  Louis  Laflin, 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  report,  the  President  made  known  to  the 
members  that  the  medal  for  award  at  Flower  Shows,  Plant  Society 
Shows,  and  exhibits  among  the  Member  Clubs  had  been  designed  by 
Mrs.  Stout. 
Historic         In  making  a  report  of  the  Historic  Gardens  Committee  the  Chair- 
Gardens   man.  Miss  Delia  W.  Marble,  announced  that  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
Committee  mittee  is  to  secure  plans  of  historic  gardens.     The  James  River 
Garden  Club  has  done  pioneer  work  in  the  collection  of  data  of  fifty 
wonderful  historic  gardens  in  Virginia  which  will  be  printed  this 
autumn  in  book  form,  in  which  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  colored  illus- 
trations.   Mrs.  Smith,  of  the  Green  Spring  Valley  Garden  Club,  is 
compiling  a  list  of  ten  or  twelve  gardens  which  can  be  visited  by 
members  touring  through  the  South,  and  in  the  event  that  any 
members  wish  to  take  the  itinerary  originally  planned  for  the  Autumn 
Meeting  maps  may  be  secured  from  the  Highway  Committee. 

The  Amateur  Gardeners  also  have  been  doing  research  work  along 
the  line  of  the  Committee  activity,  and  notes  of  historic  gardens  in 
Delaware  have  been  made  by  Mrs.  Miller  and  have  been  arranged  in 
pamphlet  form. 

Much  interesting  information  about  historic  gardens  is  developing 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Committee  has  asked  for  one  corre- 
sponding member  from  each  of  the  Member  Clubs  and  in  addition 
would  request  all  members  to  send  notes  of  historic  gardens  of  which 
there  may  be  few  records  and  which  may  be  unknown  to  the  Commit- 
tee. 
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The  Chairman,  Mrs.  William  Rand,  thanked  the  Member  Clubs  Hospital- 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  for  so  ably  aiding  the  Committee  in  pro-  ity 
viding  hospitality  and  motors  for  the  visiting  members.    Mrs.  Rand  Committee 
expressed  regret  that  more  members  had  not  allowed  the  Committee 
to  arrange  for  their  entertainment,  as  accommoda-tions  for  seventy- 
five  persons  had  been  offered  and  only  twenty-five  guests  had  been 
assigned  to  hostesses. 

The  following  report  was  presented  by  the  Chairman,  Mrs.  J.  Legislative 
Willis  Martin:  Committee 

The  Legislative  Committee  begs  to  report  that  since  the  last 
Annual  Meeting  it  has  arranged  with  Mr.  David  E.  Finley  to  represent 
the  Club  in  Washington.  Mr.  Finley  reports  to  the  Committee  any 
Bills  which  would  be  of  interest  to  the  Club  which  are  brought  before 
Congress. 

At  the  present  time  a  Bill  of  serious  purport  is  pending  and  a 
resolution  will  be  offered  later  on  by  Mrs.  King  asking  the  Club  to 
take  action  to  oppose  it.  Your  Committee  also  asks  if  you  wish 
members  of  the  Committee  to  go  to  Washington  to  be  present  at  the 
hearing  to  voice  the  Club  in  opposing  it. 

Your  Committee  asks  you  to  ratify  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  on  February  14,  1921: 

Voted:  As  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Garden  Club  oe  America 
have  a  representative  in  Washington  to  supervise  all  legislation  of 
interest  to  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  they  request  Member 
Clubs  desirous  of  any  action  on  different  bills  to  communicate 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  before  pro- 
ceeding with  such  matters. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  report  upon  motion  duly  made  and 
seconded,  it  was 

Voted:  To  ratify  the  above  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at 

their  meeting  of  February  14,  1921. 

At  this  juncture  the  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Francis 
King  urging  opposition  of  Bill  2166  H.  R.  advocating  a  site  for  the 
proposed  National  Botanical  Garden  other  ths,n  the  Mt.  Hamilton 
site  proposed  by  Senate  Bill  4485.  so  strongly  endorsed  by  such 
authorities  as  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Mr.  Charles  Piatt,  and 
Mr.  James  Greenleaf.  Mr.  Fletcher  Steele,  a  Member-at-Large  of 
the  Garden  Club  of  America,  was  requested  to  outline  the  two  sites 
in  Washington.  According  to  Mr.  Steele's  observation  the  Mt. 
Hamilton  site  would  be  the  more  advantageous  in  regard  to  size  and 
soil  conditions  and  could  expand  and  develop  into  the  greatest 
Botanical  Garden  in  the  world,  while  the  smaller  tract  mentioned  in 
H.  R.  Bill  2166  would  be  unadvantageous  in  view  of  its  Hmited 
proportions. 
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Upon  the  motion  contained  in  Mrs.  King's  letter,  duly  seconded, 
it  was 

Voted:  That  the  Garden  Club  or  America  go  on  record  as  strongly 
opposed  to  House  of  Representatives  Bill  2166  introduced  by 
Representative  Langley  of  Kentucky  and  as  approving  Senate 
Bill  4485  introduced  by  Senator  Brandegee;  and  that  each 
President  bring  this  matter  before  her  Club  urging  the  members 
to  write  at  once  to  Washington  as  individuals  protesting  against 
the  passage  of  the  first  bill  and  endorsing  the  second;  also  that  the 
]  Garden  Club  of  America  as  a  body,  at  its  Annual  Meeting, 

vote  to  make  a  Uke  protest.* 

Report  As  Librarian  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Rhodes 
of  the  read  the  following  report : 
Librarian  Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  ten  names  have  been  added  to  our 
list  of  lecturers.  After  the  Hst  of  original  papers  was  published  in 
the  Bulletin  for  January,  192 1,  requests  for  papers  increased  con- 
siderably. About  thirty  papers  have  been  sent  from  the  Library  to 
Member  Clubs  during  the  year. 

There  are  still  many  flowers  subjects  upon  which  we  have  no 
papers.  Carefully  prepared  articles  on  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  low 
border  plants.  Hollyhocks,  and  cultivated  Columbine  would  add 
greatly  to  our  garden  literature,  while  much  can  be  written  on  the 
rejuvenation  of  lawns,  and  on  the  use  of  fertilizers  in  the  spring, 
summer,  and  in  the  fall  for  mulching.  To  these  suggested  topics  are 
added  A  Schedule  for  Continuous  Bloom  in  Formal  Gardens  and 
Hardy  Borders,  Early  Spring  and  Late  Fall  Planting  for  Winter 
Houses,  and  Quick  Growing  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Screening.  If 
any  Clubs  have  meritorious  papers  I  would  suggest  that  they  be 
sent  to  the  Librarian. 

During  the  year  a  request  was  received  from  the  Director  of  Kew 
Gardens,  London,  England,  for  an  exchange  of  Bulletins.    A  com- 
plete file  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  was  sent 
for  the  library  at  Kew,  and  a  very  appreciative  letter  was  received 
acknowledging  its  arrival  and  placement  on  the  shelves  of  the  Kew 
Library.     We   are  now  exchanging  current  Bulletins  with  Kew 
Gardens. 
Committee        The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Special  Plant  Societies  was  read 
on  by  the  Secretary. 
Special        Reports  on  five  of  the  nine  Special  Plant  Societies  have  been 
Plant  pubUshed  in  the  Bulletins  during  the  past  six  months.    Miss  Ward 
Societies  ^'^  write  one  on  the  Rose  Society  for  the  July  number  and  one  will 
be  published  on  the  California  DahUa  Society  in  September.    The 

*The  text  of  these  two  bills  and  further  details  of  the  Botanic  Garden  project 
will  be  found  on  page  34. 
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Carnation  and  Chrysanthemum  Societies  seem  to  be  hard  to  reach 
but  we  hope  to  get  something  from  them  soon. 

Members  of  the  Societies  represented  in  your  Committee  are  as 
follows: 

American  Iris  Society,  American  Gladiolus  Society, 

Mrs.  Horatio  Gates  Lloyd,  Mrs.  S.  Edson  Gage  (pro  tem.), 

Haverford,  Pa.  Litchfield,  Conn. 

American  Peony  Society,  California  Dahlia  Society, 

Miss  Ellen  Watson,  Mrs.  Oakleigh  Thorne  (pro  tem.), 

S400  Bartlett  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Montecito,  Cal.  _ 

American  Rose  Society,  American  Dahlia  Society, 

Miss  Hilda  Ward,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout, 

Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

The  reports  on  the  American  Sweet  Pea  Society  and  the  North- 
western Peony  and  Iris  Society  were  made  by  their  respective 
secretaries  as  no  member  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  is  listed 
in  their  membership.    This  fault  we  hope  to  correct  before  long. 

Henrietta  M.  Stout,  Chairman 

The  following  report  of  the  Slides  Committee  was  presented  by  Slides 
the  retiring  Chairman,  Mrs.  Samuel  Sloan;  Committee 

It  is  with  an  expression  of  appreciation  to  individuals,  to  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  and  to  Member  Clubs  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  that  your  Chairman  enumerates  the  following  sHdes  which 
comprise  the  present  Hbrary: 

Collection  of  slides  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  County..  .26  North    Country    Garden    Club    of 

Bedford  Garden  Club 23  Long  Island 18 

Garden  Club  of  Cincinnati 2       North  Shore  Garden  Oub 45 

Garden  Club  of  Cleveland 6       Garden  Club  of  Philadelphia 10 

Garden  Club  of  Easthampton 8      Philipstown  Garden  Club 20 

Garden  Club  of  Harford  County .  .  .  .   5       Garden  Club  of  Ridgefield 9 

Garden  Club  of  Illinois 31       Rye  Garden  Club 13 

Lake  Geneva  Garden  Club 5  Garden  Club  of  Santa  Barbara  and 

Lenox  Garden  Club 3  Montecito 23 

Garden  Club  of  Litchfield 11      Shaker  Lakes  Garden  Club 17 

Garden  Club  of  Michigan 25      Short  Hills  Garden  Club 6 

Millbrook  Garden  Club,  Inc 23  Garden  Club  of  Somerset  Hills. .....  25 

Garden  Association  in  Newport 12      Ulster  Garden  Club 30 

(4  additional  slides  on  the  way)  Warrenton  Garden  Club 12 

408 
Four  negatives  of  city  gardens  have  been  received  and  will  be 
made  into  shdes  for  the  use  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America.  In 
acknowledging  with  thanks  this  acceptable  contribution,  the  Com- 
mittee wishes  to  state  that  other  plates  depicting  the  subject  of  city 
gardens  will  be  welcome. 

Owing  to  the  growing  demand  for  collections  of  slides,  a  decision 
has  been  made  to  ask  a  payment  of  two  dollars  for  each  box  sent  out 
to  a  Member  Club  in  order  that  the  overhead  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  be  more  adequately  met. 

A  new  Chairman  will  be  appointed  who  will  conduct  the  work  of 
the  Committee  which  will  be  centraUzed  under  one  head.     Your 
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retiring  Chairman  thanks  most  heartily  the  Zone  Chairmen  for  their 

valuable  services  which  have  assured  the  satisfactory  development 

of  the  Committee. 

Supple-         Seven  slides  have  been  made  of  exhibits  entered  in  the  Bird-Bath 

MENTAEY  and  Planting  class  at  the  International  Flower  Show  by  the  Garden 

Report  of   Club  of  Allegheny  County,  the  Bedford  Garden  Club,  the  Garden 

THE  Newly   Club  of  Easthampton,  the  North  Country  Garden  Club  of  Long 

Appointed  Island,  the  Short  Hills  Garden  Club,  the  Garden  Club  of  Somerset 

Chairman  Hills,  and  the  Philipstown  Garden  Club. 

In  thanking  the  many  Member  Clubs  for  their  generous  co-opera- 
tion which  has  so  enlarged  the  Slide  Library,  a  word  must  be  said  in 
regard  to  packing  slides  for  shipment.  Great  care  should  be  used  in 
sending  slide  contributions  and  a  similar  message  is  extended  to 
Clubs  returning  collections  to  the  Committee. 

All  requests  for  boxes  of  sHdes  must  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  date  on  which  they  are 
desired,  addressed  to 

Mrs.  Samuel  Edson  Gage, 

The  Garden  Club  of  America, 

598  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  L.  Gage,  Chairman 


Trade  As  Chairman  of  the  Trade  Relations  Committee,  Miss  Rose 
Relations  Standish  Nichols,  presented  her  report  as  follows: 
Committee  The  main  object  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Trade  Relations  is  to  do 
away  with  graft.  After  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects, the  Ornamental  Growers'  Association,  the  American  Nursery- 
men's Association,  the  National  Gardeners'  Association,  and  the 
Farm  and  Garden  Association,  not  to  mention  our  own  society,  had 
passed  resolutions  condemning  both  the  givingj  and  taking  of  com- 
missions we  hoped  that  we  were  on  the  road  to  victory.  I  am  sorry, 
therefore,  to  report  that  not  only  is  our  work  not  finished,  but  it  is 
hardly  even  begun.  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  of  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Kelsey  of  the  Orna- 
mental Growers'  Association  will  probably  call  a  meeting  of  the  Trade 
Relations  Committee  comprising  representatives  of  these  societies, 
of  the  American  Nurserymen's  Association  and  of  the  Garden  Club 
OF  America  the  last  of  this  month  at  my  request.  Any  recommenda- 
tions from  you  can  be  brought  up  at  that  time. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  this  report  upon  motion  duly 
made  and  seconded  it  was 

Voted:  That  the  Garden  Club  of  America  co-operate  with  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Trade  Relations  in  opposing  the  taking  of 
graft.  X 

iS 


The  report  of  the  Visiting  Gardens  Committee  was  read  by  the  Visiting 
Chairman,  Mrs.  Oakleigh  Thorne,  as  follows:  Gardens 

This  Committee  has  little  to  report,  but  wishes  to  thank  the  Presi-  Committee 
dents  for  their  hearty  co-operation  and  for  the  trouble  they  have 
taken  in  making  the  Garden  List  a  possibihty. 

The  Lists  were  sent  out  in  the  month  of  March  and  early  April; 
some  were  received  at  Easter,  March  27  th,  so  we  hope  that  all 
members  have  their  copies  at  this  time.  The  copies  were  sent  direct 
to  the  Presidents,  as  their  signatures  were  necessary  to  make  the 
lists  personal  and  non-transferable. 

As  three  thousand  copies  were  printed  there  remain  extra  copies  for 
those  whose  copies  went  astray,  and  these  may  be  had  by  applying 
through  your  President  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee. 

The  Committee  has  had  letters  wishing  to  add  gardens  of  members 
whose  cards  came  in  too  late,  and  some  letters  noting  corrections, 
so  we  have  decided  to  send  out  a  list  of  additions  and  corrections,  if 
the  members  will  send  all  such  to  the  Chairman  by  May  25th. 

In  regard  to  corrections — the  Committee  wishes  to  state  that  two 
bank  hand-writing  experts  did  the  best  they  could  to  decipher  the 
cards.  They  returned  a  few  for  verification  and  then  dictated  to  the 
stenographer  what,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief,  the  text 
was  meant  to  be. 

We  think  that  if  the  Lists  prove  a  source  of  pleasure  worth  con- 
tinuing, it  would  be  wise  in  another  year  to  follow  the  custom  of  the 
Government  Income  Tax  Collector  and  ask  that  at  least  the  names 
be  printed. 

It  is  not  possible  to  thank  sufficiently  those  Clubs  who  sent  in  their 
cards  entirely  typewritten. 

This  Committee  is  most  anxious  to  have  a  frank  expression  of 
opinion  at  any  time  regarding  anything  in  the  List  itself,  in  the  working 
out  of  our  plan,  or  in  the  conduct  of  the  members  which  in  any  way 
does  not  prove  in  accord  with  the  wishes  and  ideals  of  the  Club. 

The  following  report  of  the  Color  Chart  Committee  was  presented  Color 
by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Fletcher  Steele :  Chart 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Francis  King,  former  Chairman  of  this  Committee 
Committee,  Fletcher  Steele  was  appointed  Chairman  for  the  year 
1920-21.  Mrs.  King  consented  to  remain  on  the  Committee  as  did 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Cowdrey  Brown,  At  the  new  Chairman's  request, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Motley  of  the  North  Shore  Garden  Club  was  also 
appointed. 

The  Committee  decided  that  the  program  for  work  should  be : 

1.  A  continuation  of  the  thorough  tests  of  the  various  existing 
charts  for  the  use  of  matching  flower  colors  by  members  of  the 
Committee. 

2.  Encouragement  of   the  use  of   the  Ridg^vay  Chart  in  the 
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Garden  Club  of  America  as  an  aid  in  the  collection  of  information 
and  criticism. 

3.  The  collection  of  data  on  color  physics  and  its  relation  to 
Color  Charts. 

4.  The  preparation  of  a  further  program  for  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  as  a  result  of  all  data  collected. 

1.  Work  as  been  continued  on  the  collection  of  information 
by  members  of  the  Committee. 

2.  To  popularize  the  Chart  the  Chairman  wrote  short 
articles  on  the  subject  which  appear  in  the  Bulletins  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America  in  the  numbers  of  March  and 
May,  192 1,  and  in  the  May  number  of  the  Garden  Magazine. 

3.  The  Chairman  is  proceeding  in  the  collection  of  the 
data  on  the  physics  of  color.  After  a  few  experiments  he  has 
decided  to  take  up  Einstein's  Theory  on  Relativity  as  a  simple 
approach  to  a  really  compHcated  subject,  namely,  the  rela- 
tivity of  Hght  rays  which  the  uninitiated  suppose  to  be  yellows, 
reds  and  blues.  He  is  already  pursuaded  that  intellectually 
speaking  it  is  doubtful  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  color  but  as 
Chairman  of  the  Color  Chart  Committee  he  clings  and  will 
cHng  to  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses. 

4.  A  carefully  considered  plan  cannot  be  formulated  as 
yet  for  the  of&cial  action  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  in 
connection  with  Color  Charts. 

Dr.  Ridgway  agreed  to  sell  his  Color  Chart  to  members  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America  for  $10.00,  minus  15%  and  arrangements 
for  its  distribution  by  the  Color  Chart  Committee  were  made  on  this 
score.  Since  then,  it  appears  that  Dr.  Ridgway  has  sold  the  entire 
remaining  edition  of  the  chart  to  A.  Hoen  &  Company,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  the  original  printer.  A.  Hoen  &  Company  has  raised  the  retail 
price  to  $1 2.00  net.  After  protest  they  kindly  agreed  to  furnish  copies 
for  $10.00  if  bought  through  the  Color  Chart  Committee. 

The  Color  Chart  Committee  had  a  Uttle  scheme  for  reserving  50c 
of  the  sales  price  to  cover  postage  and  the  cost  of  handling  and  also 
the  printing  of  little  cards  for  the  place,  the  name  of  the  flower,  color, 
date,  location,  and  the  person  by  whom  observations  were  made.  It 
was  then  proposed  to  send  such  cards  around  to  the  different  Clubs 
hoping  they  would  be  filled  out  in  a  way  that  would  add  materially  to 
the  important  data  on  this  subject.  The  new  arrangement  leaves  the 
Committee  without  any  scheme  for  collecting  enough  funds  to  print 
these  little  cards.  Consequently,  it  asks  that  when  the  other  printing 
is  done  for  the  Garden  Club  of  America  that  the  preparation  of 
such  cards  be  included  in  the  order,  or  that  funds  be  furnished  to 
enable  the  Committee  to  publish  its  own  data  cards. 

If  the  Directors  desire  it  might  be  possible  to  charge  the  printing 
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of  these  cards  to  Club  members  and  they  would  automatically  be 
paid  for  by  those  who  use  them.  The  Committee  does  not  strongly 
approve  of  this  scheme,  however,  as  it  imposes  an  added  penalty  on 
those  who  are  good  enough  to  take  their  time  for  color  chart  work 
which  will  go  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  members  of  the  Club  in  the 
long  run. 

Fletcher  Steele,  Chairman, 
Mrs.  Francis  King, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Cowdrey  Brown, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Motley. 

The  following  report  of  the  Wild  Flower  Committee  was  presented  Wild 
by  the  Chairman,  Mrs.  Francis  C.  Farwell:  Flower 

Our  Committee  is  nine  months  old,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  first  Committee 
working  season.  We  have  six  Zone  Chairmen,  whose  duty  it  is  to  lead 
a  campaign  of  education  through  the  Garden  Clubs.  Thirty-seven 
Clubs  have  active  Wild  Flower  Committees  and  are  giving  us  five 
dollars  yearly.  These  Committees,  through  the  children,  are  having 
May  Day  exercises,  springtime  hikes,  and  La  Rue  Holmes  Leagues. 

Some  Clubs  are  developing  preserves,  others  holding  exhibitions 
in  pubHc  buildings.  Such  an  exhibit  was  held  last  week  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Union-  Trust  Company  in  Cincinnati. 

The  Connecticut  Committee  is  circulating  pamphlets  on  the 
flowers  of  the  State  most  needing  protection,  sending  these  to  the 
Garden  Clubs,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  etc.,  while  many  newspapers 
have  accepted  articles.  The  National  Committee  has  distributed  six 
thousand  pamphlets. 

At  the  most  important  conservation  conference  ever  held,  that  at 
Des  Moines  in  January,  the  Committee  was  represented  by  four  of  its 
members,  and  a  resolution  was  presented  in  the  name  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America,  that  there  be  a  National  "Conservation  Day." 
This  resolution  received  an  enthusiastic  vote. 

We  have  a  Wild  Flower  Department  in  the  Bulletin,  for  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  receive  timely  contributions. 

The  results  of  our  work  must  be  slow,  for  it  is  a  gradual  evolution 
that  we  are  seeking.  We  remember  that  an  appreciation  of  Nature 
or  Beauty  is  not  a  gift,  but  an  achievement. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  above  report,  Mrs.  Farwell  read  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  proclaiming  the  week  of 
May  22-28,  1921,  as  Forest  Protection  Week,  and  upon  motion  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Fairchild,  a  Member-at-Large,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Bayard 
Henry,  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Philadelphia,  it  was 

_  Resolved:  That  the  Garden  Club  of  America  in  annual  conven- 
tion wishes  to  express  to  President  Harding  its  appreciation  of  his 
action  in  the  proclamation  of  Forest  Protection  Week,  and  to  pledge 
its  efforts  in  promoting  the  purposes  of  this  dedication. 


And  also  would  beg  to  express  its  belief  that  at  this  time  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  specially  stress  the  fact  that  forest  fires,  big 
or  little,  are  often  the  result  of  heedlessness  and  inexperience.  And 
that  greatest  publicity  should  be  given  to  the  need  of  and  the 
personal  obligation  of  ob5er\-ing  certain  rules  in  the  making  and 
quenching  of  the  campfire,  in  the  woods  or  bj'  the  roadside.  And  that 
the  posting  of  the  regulations  and  laws  for  the  prevention  of  forest 
fires  be  made  more  general  and  conspicuous  and  systematic  by  legal 
enactment. 

The         The  report  of  the  Emily  D.  Renwick  Medal  of  Achievement  was 
Emily  D.  read  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

Ken'wick  To  the  President  and  Other  Officers,  and  Members  of  the  Garden 

Medal  Cll'b  of  America: 

Committee         Before  announcing  the  award  of  the  Emily  D,  Renwick  Medal  of 

Achievement  your  Committee  respectfully  asks  the  attention  of  the 

Garden  Club  of  America  to  the  rules  under  which  awards  are 

made;  we  repeat  these  here: 

1.  The  Medal  presented  by  the  Short  Hills  Garden  Club  to 
the  Garden  Club  of  America  may  be  awarded  each  5^ear  to  the 
member  attaining  the  greatest  achievement  in  gardening  or  in  a  Hne 
pertaining  to  gardening. 

2.  A  Committee  shall  be  formed  to  consist  of  the  President 
of  the  Garden  Club  of  A^ierica,  one  member  of  the  Short  Hills 
Garden  Club,  and  as  many  others  as  shall  be  necessary. 

3.  The  Committee  year  shall  be  from  January  ist  to  January 
ist,  the  award  to  be  made  at  the  succeeding  Annual  Meeting. 

4.  The  Member  Clubs  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  before  January  ist  of  each  year,  the  names 
of  candidates  and  their  quahfications  for  the  honor. 

5.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  each  Member  Club  will  give  this 
subject  careful  consideration,  and  do  all  in  its  power  to  encourage 
competition  for  this  Medal. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  period  covered  by  these  rules  is  from  one 
January  to  another — one  year;  the  achievement  must  have  taken  place, 
or  must  have  been  consummated  during  the  current  year.  It  will  also 
be  noticed  that  no  candidate  will  be  considered  whose  name  is  not 
presented  according  to  these  rules.  Your  Committte  urges  upon 
every  President  a  re-reading  of  these  rules,  for  the  Committee  follows, 
and  will  follow  them,  with  the  utmost  strictness. 

The  Committee  also  calls  attention  to  a .  slight  change  in  the 
wording  of  the  letter  of  the  Short  Hills  Garden  Club,  giving  the 
Emily  D.  Renwick  Medal  to  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  by 
which  if  the  claims  of  candidates  submitted  under  the  rules  for  the 
current  year  shall  not  seem  to  justify  the  making  of  the  award,  the 
Medal  need  not  be  given  that  year.  And  now  your  Committee  takes 
very  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  by  unanimous  vote  at  a 
meeting  in  New  York  on  April  15  th  last,  The  Emily  D.  Renwick 
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Achievement  Medal  was  awarded  for  the  year  1920  to  Mrs.  WilUam 
H.  Gary  of  the  New  Canaan  Garden  Glub.  Mrs.  Gary's  creation  of  a 
remarkable  Herbarium  (mounted  specimens  of  the  weeds  and  wild 
flowers  native  to  the  region  of  New  Ganaan,  Gonnecticut)  and  her 
generous  use  of  this  for  the  Garden  Glub  of  America  and  for 
her  own  community  are  the  facts  on  which  the  award  was  based. 

We  congratulate  Mrs.  Gary  and  the  Garden  Glub  of  New  Ganaan, 
and  hope  that  this  first  bestowing  of  the  Medal,  given  in  memory  of  a 
singularly  devoted  and  intelligent  amateur  of  gardening,  may  stimu- 
late the  Presidents  of  our  Glubs  to  inquiry  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
their  own  members  for  such  an  honour  as  this. 

Louisa  Yeomans  King,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Samuel  Sloan,  Mrs.  John  A.  Stewart,  Jr., 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Gage,  Secretary,     '  Mrs.  Thomas  McDougall. 

The  Medal  was  then  presented  to  Mrs.  Gary  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Frederick  Newbold,  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York,  Awards 
in  thanking  the  Member  Glubs  for  exhibiting  at  the  International  oe  the 
Flower  Show,  stated  that  such  exhibits,  aside  from  their  aid  to  the  Horti- 
Society,  were  of  great  assistance  to  horticulture  in  general.    The  silver  cultural 
cups  awarded  for  the  best  Bird  Bath  and  Planting  and  for  the  Best  Society 
Basket  or  Vase  of  Gut  Flowers  were  then  presented  to  the  Garden  of 
Glub  of  Somerset  Hills  and  to  the  Greenwich  Garden  Glub  respectively.  New  York 
Announcement  was  made  that  due  to  an  error  the  medals  awarded 
for  Bird-Bath  entries  by  the  Short  Hills  and  Phihpstown  Glubs  and 
those  won  by  the  Garden  Glubs  of  Easthampton  and  Allegheny 
Gounty  for  exhibits  in  the  Flower  Arrangement  class  had  not  been 
dehvered  for  presentation. 

Mr.  Newbold  announced  that  Mr.  Scheepers  and  the  Bulb  Growers 
Association  of  Holland  would  distribute  collections  of  bulbs  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Garden  Glub  of  America  on  condition  that  they  be 
grown  for  exhibition  at  the  International  Flower  Show  of  1922. 

The  gold  medal  offered  by  Mr.  Max  Schhng  for  the  finest  exhibit 
in  the  two  classes  open  to  the  Garden  Glub  of  America  at  the 
International  Flower  Show  of  1921  and  awarded  to  the  Short  Hills 
Garden  Glub  for  its  Bird  Bath  and  Planting  was  then  presented. 

Mrs.  Francis  Rogers,  as  representative  of  the  "Lest  We  Forget  "Lest 
Gommittee"  spoke  briefly  on  the  present  needs  of  our  disabled  sol-   We 
diers,  urging  material  aid  and  suggesting  that  they  be  employed  in  Forget" 
the  gardens  of  members. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dykes,  Secretary  of  the  Honourary 
Royal    Horticultural    Society,    acknowledging    the    Resolutions    of  Member- 
Alflliation  passed  by  the  Directors  at  their  January  meeting.    Upon  ship  of 
motion  of  Mrs.  John  A.  Stewart,  Jr.,  of  the  Short  Hills  Garden  Glub,  Mr.  Dykes 
duly  seconded,  it  was  unanimously 
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Voted:  That  Mr.  Dykes,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
be  made  an  Honourary  Member  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 
Spring        The  President  announced  that  the  Garden  Club  of  America 
Meeting  is  keenly  anticipating  its  Spring  Meeting  of  1922  to  be  held  in  Cleve- 
OF  1922  land  at  the  invitation  of  the  Member  Clubs  of  that  city.     Mrs. 
Henry  R.  Rea,  President  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  County, 
inquired  if  the  meeting  might  not  be  planned  so  that  two  additional 
days  could  be  spent  in  Pittsburgh  at  the  invitation  of  her  Club.    This 
kind  suggestion  was  referred  to  the  Cleveland  and  Allegheny  County 
Clubs  to  be  discussed  in  detail. 
Resolution         Upon  motion  of  Mrs.  Thorne,  President  of  the  Millbrook  Garden 
OF  Club,  Inc.,  duly  seconded,  it  was 
Apprecia-  Resolved:    That   the   Garden  Club  of  America  regrets   the 

TION  TO  resignation  of  its  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Hugh  D.  Auchincloss,  and  takes 

■jir  this  opportunity  to  express  its  thanks  and  its  appreciation  of  Mrs. 

.  '  Auchincloss'  seven  years  of  efficient  and  tactful  service. 

Auchincloss  it  is  requested  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 

minutes. 
Mr.         Mr.  Fletcher  Steele  spoke  briefly  on  the  general  subject  of  flowers, 
Steele's  emphasizing  especially  the  interest  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America 
Address  not  only  in  horticulture,  but  in  the  arrangement  and  adaptation  of 
flowers  to  constitute  the  desired  result,  the  perfect  whole.   In  conclu- 
sion Mr.  Steele  applied  the  apt  expression  of  Miss  Rose  Standish 
Nichols  at  the  morning  meeting:   "That  the  object  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America  is  to  develop  gardening  as  a  fine  art. " 
Nominating        The  Chair  having  been  taken  by  Mrs.Horatio  Lloyd , of  the  Gardeners 
Committee  of  Montgomery  and  Delaware  Counties,  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  was  read  by  Mrs.  Rollin  Saltus,  the  Chairman,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  begs  to  present  to  you  the  following  names  to  be  voted  on 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  on  Tuesday,  May  10,  192 1: 

President 
Mrs.  Samuel  Sloan 

First  Vice-President  Fourth  Vice-President 

Mrs.  John  A.  Stewart,  Jr.  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Crowninshield 

Second  Vice-President  Secretary 

Mrs.  Fairfax  Harrison  Mrs.  Harold  Irving  Pratt 

Third  Vice-President  Treasurer 

Mrs.  Samuel  Taft  Mrs.  William  Rand 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  Serve  until  the  A  nnual  Meeting  of  1924 

Mrs.  Hugh  D.  Auchincloss  Mrs.  Stewart  Paton 

Mrs.  John  Newell  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Rea 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Rhodes 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Margaret  Day  Blake,  Garden  Club  of  Illinois 
Hally  Carrington  Brent,  Garden  Club  of  Twenty 
Martha  B.  Hutcheson,  Garden  Club  of  Somerset  Hills 
Josephine  Perry  Morgan,  Garden  Club  of  Princeton 
Evelyn  Noyes  Saltus  (Chairman) ,  Bedford  Garden  Club 
As  there  were  no  nominations  presented  from  the  floor  by  any  five 
Member  Clubs,  a  vote  was  made  by  ballot  and  the  candidates  elected. 
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Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Presidents, 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  Chairmen  of 
Committees 

A  meeting  of  the  Officers  and  Directors,  the  Presidents  of  Member 
Clubs,  and  the  Chairmen  of  Standing  Committees  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Harold  Irving 
Pratt,  58  East  68th  Street,  New  York,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  May 
10,  1921. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Sloan,  presiding. 

The  Presidents  and  Directors  agreed  that  the  business  of  the  Autumn 
organization   incurred    bi-yearly   meetings   and    that   an   Autumn  Meeting 
Meeting  should  be  held. 

The  President  announced  the  withdrawal  of  the  invitation  for 
the  Autumn  Excursion  by  the  Albemarle  and  James  River  Garden 
Clubs,  and  at  this  juncture  Mrs.  Duke,  the  Alternate  for  the  President 
of  the  James  River  Garden  Club,  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
Garden  Club  of  America  for  the  Spring  Meeting  of  1923.  In 
responding  to  the  cordiality  of  this  Club,  the  President  explained  that 
an  offer  of  hospitality  for  the  same  meeting  from  the  Garden  Associa- 
tion in  Newport  was  under  consideration.  Whereupon,  Miss  Wetmore, 
the  President  of  the  Garden  Association  in  Newport,  reiterated  her 
hope  that  the  Garden  Club  of  America  would  hold  its  Spring 
Meeting  of  1923  in  Newport.  After  consideration,  and  upon  the  offer 
of  both  Clubs  to  hold  open  their  invitations  until  the  Autumn  Meeting 
of  192 1,  it  was 
Voted:  That  a  decision  regarding  the  acceptance  of  an  invitation  for  Spring 

the  Spring  Meeting  of  1923  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  Autumn  Meeting 

Meeting  of  1921.  of  1922 

Upon  the  announcement  that  the  Spring  Meeting  of  1922  will  be 
held  in  Cleveland  at  the  invitation  of  the  Member  Clubs  in  that  city, 
Mrs.  Henry  R.  Rea,  President  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Allegheny 
County,  voiced  the  hope  of  her  Club  that  the  meeting  might  be  pro- 
longed by  two  days  to  be  spent  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  President  spoke  of  the  growth  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Growth 
America  and  asked  each  President  to  give  thought  to  means  of  of  the 
representation  of  Member  Clubs  at  meetings  in  the  future  when  the  Organiza- 
proportions  of  the  membership  may  necessitate  limited  attendance.       tion 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  Visiting  Gardens  Committee  would  Visiting 
assume  an  important  part  in  making  possible  excursions  of  Member  Gardens 
Clubs  to  gardens  open  for  visit.     Mrs.  Thome,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
Committee,  stated  that  the  Committee  would  probably  have  small 
parties  of  individuals,  rather  than  Clubs,  under  its  supervision.    In 
behalf  of  the  membership,  the  President  thanked  Mrs.  Thorne  for 
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the  delightful  "List  of  Gardens"  which  has  been  pubHshed  and 
distributed  by  the  Committee. 
Centeal  In  announcing  the  necessity  of  obtaining  an  office  for  transacting 
Office  the  business  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  the  President  ex- 
pressed to  Mrs.  Pratt  the  appreciation  of  the  Officers  and  members 
alike  for  her  kindness  and  generosity  in  permitting  the  work  of  the 
organization  to  be  carried  on  in  her  home  during  the  past  year. 

Mrs.  Rea,  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  reported  that 
a  meeting  of  her  Committee  had  been  held  the  previous  afternoon  to 
consider  the  proposed  budget  for  the  actual  expense  of  maintaining 
such  an  office,  and  that  the  Committee  had  favored  an  offer  to  rent 
space  from  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York  in  a  •  desirable 
suite  of  offices — a  very  pleasant  connection.  In  estimating  the  budget 
the  Committee  had  settled  upon  $2500  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
office,  including  the  salary  of  the  Executive  Secretary.  This  expense,  in 
addition  to  the  printing  of  the  Bulletin  and  incidental  expenditures, 
would  demand  an  increased  income.  Whereupon,  several  suggestions 
were  made  as  to  the  raising  of  the  required  sum.  Upon  motion  of 
Mrs.  Blake,  the  Garden  Club  of  Illinois,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Busk,  the 
Garden  Club  of  Litchfield,  the  Directors 
Voted:  That  an  office  for  the  Garden  Club  of  America  be  secured 

in  New  York. 

Upon  motion  of  Mrs.  Thome,  Millbrook  Garden  Club,  Inc., 
seconded  by  Mrs.  Stewart,  Short  Hills  Garden  Club,  it  was 

Voted:  That  on  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  Presidents  each 
Member  Club  be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  capita,  the 
Club  being  allowed  to  raise  the  amount  as  it  deems  expedient  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  1921-1922. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  192 1- 1922, 
the  financial  basis  of  the  organization  will  have  been  determined  and 
the  procedure  for  the  future  will  be  defined  at  that  time. 

The  President  thanked  the  Chairmen  for  having  assumed  expense 
in  connection  with  their  various  Committees,  and  asked  them  to  refer 
such  items  as  postage,  printing,  additional  secretarial  services,  etc., 
to  the  central  office. 
Initiation  In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  that  upon  admission,  each  new 
Fee  Member  Club  should  be  required  to  pay  an  initiation  fee,  Mrs. 
Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  agreed  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  to  consider  the  attendant  necessary  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

The  question  was  asked  as  to  whether  membership  in  the  Member 
Clubs  makes  compulsory  membership  in  the  Garden  Club  of 
America,  and  it  was  stated  that  according  to  Article  VII,  Section  I 
of  the  By-Laws  such  membership  is  required  and  that  the  Presidents 
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at   their   meeting  in  October   1920    agreed  upon   this  subject  as 
legislated. 

The  Garden  Club  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  the  Garden  Club  of  Admission 
Richmond,  Mass.,  were  presented  as  candidates  for  membership,  of  Member 
These  Clubs  having  been  properly  proposed,  seconded,  and  endorsed.  Clubs 
were  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Garden  Club  of  America  by 
the  following  vote  of  the  Directors: 
Voted:  That  the  Garden  Club  of  Evanston  be  admitted  as  a  Member 

Club  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 
Voted  :  That  the  Garden  Club  of  Richmond  be  admitted  as  a  Member 

Club  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 

The  availabihty  of  candidate  clubs  for  membership  in  the  Garden  Committee 
Club  of  America  was  discussed  and  upon  motion  of  Miss  Wetmore,  on 
President  of  the  Garden  Association  in  Newport,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Admissions 
Taft,  President  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Cincinnati,  the  Directors 
Voted:  That  there  be  a  Committee  on  Admissions  to  be  appointed 

by  the  President  to  investigate  all  applications  of  clubs  for 

membership  in  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 

Mrs.  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  urged  that 
the  objects  of  the  organization,  as  printed  in  the  Bulletin,  be  care- 
fully observed  in  the  consideration  of  each  application  for  membership. 
Upon  request  the  following  extract  was  read: 

"The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be:  to  stimulate 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  gardening  among  amateurs; 
to  share  the  advantages  of  association,  through  con- 
ference and  correspondence  in  this  country  and  abroad; 
and  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  native  plants  and 
birds;  and  to  encourage  civic  planting." 

In  further  discussion  of  the  policy  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  meeting 
that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  farm  and  garden,  and  horti- 
cultural and  civic  lines;  that  civic  planting  should  be  encouraged, 
but  that  purely  civic  garden  organizations  and  village  improvement 
societies  are  ineligible  for  membership.  Miss  Rose  Standish  Nichols, 
Chairman  of  the  Trade  Relations  Committee,  requested  permission 
to  speak  on  this  subject,  interpreting  her  idea  of  the  policy  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America  as  follows: 

That  the  object  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  is  to 
consider  gardening  as  a  fine  art. 

This  expression  was  most  heartily  endorsed  by  the  entire  meeting. 

The  Secretary  spoke  of  the  difl&culty  experienced  in  keeping  the  Mailing 
addresses  of  members  up  to  date,  and  urged  that  all  corrections  and  List 
additions  be  sent  promptly  to  the  secretarial  oflSce.    It  was  announced 
that  a  charge  of  six  cents  will  be  made  for  each  change  of  address  in 
order  to  meet  the  cost  of  new  addressograph  plates. 
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Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the 
Directors*  Meeting  of  May  26,  1921 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Brewster  making  certain 
suggestions  in  regard  to  editing  the  Bulletin.    The  Directors  agreed 
that  these  conditions  were  most  reasonable  and  should  be  conceded 
to  anyone  occupying  the  office  of  Editor, 
On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  it  was 
Resigna-  Voted:  That  with  an  expression  of  deep  regret,  and  appreciation  for 
HON  OF         the  services  of  Mrs.  Brewster  as  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  for  the 
Mrs.         p)ast  years,  her  resignation  be  accepted  to  take  effect  after  the 
Brewster        issuing  of  the  July  Bulletin. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  it  was 
Voted:   That  a  Committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  make  a 
resolution  of  appreciation  to  Mrs.  Brewster  for  her  services  as 
Editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 
Appoint-         In  considering  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Brewster's  successor  as 
ment  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  the  Directors  were  of  the  unanimous  opinion 
OF  Editor  that  the  person  holding  this  office  should  have  the  privilege  of  appoint- 
or the  ing  her  Associate  Editor  and  staff.     In  this  connection  the  Secretary 
Bulletin  recommended  that  Article  III,  Section  I,  of  the  By-Laws  be  amended 
as  follows: 

"There  shall  be  a  Bulletin  Committee  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  issue  the  official  publication  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  Bulletin  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 
The  Editor,  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee, shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  shall  form  her  own  Committee,  which  shall 
be  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. " 
Upon  motion  of  Mrs.  Gage,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Crowninshield,  it  was 
Voted:    That  Mrs.  T.  H.  B.  McKnight  be  asked  to  accept  the 
editorship  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America 
after  the  publication  of  the  July  issue. 
Committee         The  Secretary  suggested  that  a  very  explicit  questionnaire  be 
on  sent  to  all  Clubs  regarding  the  basis  of  admission  of  new  Member 
Admissions    Clubs  in  accordance  with  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions,  Mrs.  William  R.  Mercer.    The  Directors  felt 
that  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  candidate  Clubs  should  be  made 
by  the  Committee,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  obtain  information  as  to 
activities,  meet  club  members,  and  visit  their  gardens.    Upon  motion 
of  Mrs.  Farwell,  duly  seconded,  it  was 

Voted:  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  consisting  of  Mrs.  Martin, 
Mrs.  Mercer,  Mrs.  Sloan,  and  Mrs.  Pratt  to  formulate  a  question- 
naire concerning  points  of  admission,  to  go  to  each  President 
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asking  for  replies  by  September  and  requesting  that  answers  be 
from  the  Clubs,  not  from  the  individual  Presidents. 

The  Directors  therefore  decided  that  all  proposals  for  membership 
should  be  held  until  the  autumn,  when  definite  rules  of  admission 
will  have  been  estabhshed. 

It  was  recommended  that  there  be  a  revision  of  Article  V,  Section 
III,  of  the  By-Laws  to  ehminate  the  geographical  limitation  governing 
admission  of  Members-at-Large,  as  many  desirable  and  valuable 
miembers  are  excluded  by  this  clause.  An  additional  Article  to  the 
By-Laws  was  also  proposed  to  provide  for  initiation  fees  of  Member 
Clubs  and  Members-at-Large. 

The  Directors  agreed  that  the  eligibility  of  a  Member-at-Large 
should  be  gauged  by  the  horticultural  achievement  or  special  offering 
which  would  place  the  individual  in  this  form  of  membership;  and 
that  the  Committee  on  Admissions  shall  pass  upon  all  candidates, 
whether  Member  Clubs  or  Members-at-Large,  before  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  action. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry,  President  Autumn 
of  the  Garden  Club  of  Philadelphia,  suggesting  that  the  Autumn  Meeting 
Meeting  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 
It  was  also  announced  that  the  Garden  Club  of  Wilmington  had 
extended  an  invitation  for  the  day  following  the  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  Secretary  was  requested  to  inform  the  Wilmington 
Club  of  the  appreciation  of  the  Board  in  accepting  this  offer,  and  to 
suggest  that  the  President  communicate  with  the  Garden  Club  of 
Philadelphia  in  regard  to  arrangements.  The  Directors  thought 
that  the  tenth  of  October  would  be  a  satisfactory  date  for  the  Phila- 
delphia meeting,  and  deferred  a  decision  regarding  the  Directors' 
Meeting  to  take  place  at  that  time  until  the  Summer  Meeting  of  the 
Board. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  central  office  would  assist  with  circulariza-  Special 
tion  of  the  membership  by  the  various  Committees,  but  that  personal  Committee 
stenographic  work  could  not  always  be  attended  to  by  the  Executive  Work 
Secretary. 

Upon  motion  of  Mrs.  Rand,  duly  seconded,  it  was 

Voted:   That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to   send   an  expression  Vote  of 
of  appreciation  to  the  Green  Meadow  Club  at  Rye  for  its  hearty  Apprecia- 
co-operation  on  May  nth,  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  tion  to 
of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  Green 

Upon  the  announcement  that  insuflScient  checks  had  been  re-  p 
ceived  to  cover  total  cost  of  luncheons  provided  by  the  Green  Meadow 
Club,  and  that  the  deficit  had  been  met  by  the  Rye  Garden  Club,  it 
was 
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Deficit  m  Voted:   That  the  Rye  Garden  Club  be  reimbursed  for  any  deficit 

Expense  of        in  the  expense  of  the  luncheon  at  the  Green  Meadow  Club  from 
Luncheon        the  treasury  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 

Special         Mrs.  Francis  C.  Farwell  told  of  the  meritorious  work  of  Mrs, 
Member-  Samuel  Heald,  of  the  Canal  Zone,  in  the  specialization  of  wild  orchids, 
at-Large  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  pamphlet  of  the  flora  of  Panama  to  be 
compiled.    The  Directors  were  in  accord  with  Mrs.  Farwell's  sugges- 
tion that  Mrs.  Heald  would  be  a  valuable  member  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America,  and  upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  it  was 
Voted  :  That  Mrs.  Sam_uel  Heald  be  made  a  special  Member-at-Large 
of  the  Garden  Club  of  America, 

Rye  Gardens 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Excursion  to  Rye  on  May  loth 
showed  great  good  judgment  in  every  detail  of  their  arrangements 
for  our  dehght  and  comfort;  but  nowhere  did  their  cleverness  excel 
as  in  their  choice  of  the  gardens  selected  for  our  inspection. 

One  garden  by  the  blue  Long  Island  Sound,  one  large  perfectly 
matured  estate  among  the  hills,  one  small  dainty  personal  garden, 
and  one  superb  terraced  garden  and  distant  view  of  the  Sound. 

For  those  who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  there  we  will  try 
to  describe  it  all  but  the  superb  spring  day,  bracing  breeze  and  in- 
spiring company  must  be  kept  in  mind  as  a  running  accompaniment. 

Mrs.  WilHam  Gilman  Nichols'  place  overlooking  the  Sound  seems 
to  have  been  built  quite  a  long  while  for  the  charm  of  age  hangs  about 
the  great  trees  and  shrubs.  The  ground  is  very  hilly  and  uneven, 
t)^ical  of  the  Connecticut  shore  where  the  brown  rock  crops  out 
here  and  there.  This  has  been  made  a  great  feature  of  the  place 
and  a  long  winding  fhght  of  rough  stone  steps  leading  up  to  a  summer- 
house  and  superb  vista  of  blue  Sound  and  far  away  Long  Island 
shore  had  been  made  the  most  delectable  rock  garden.  Seen  from 
the  house  it  reminded  you  of  Burne  Jones'  Golden  Stairway  so  blocked 
was  it  with  exclaiming  ladies,  who  instead  of  singing  "Halleluja"  sang 
"What  is  it.  What  is  it,  oh,  WHAT  IS  IT?"  "IT"  was  clumps  of 
mauve  Iris  Gracilipes  with  its  grass-hke  leaves.  Two  other  knolls 
had  been  made  into  rock-gardens,  each  differing  in  its  planting. 
Sheets  of  Rhododendron  and  Azaleas  glimmered  up  the  sides  of  these 
slopes  all  densely  planted  with  choice  dwarf  evergreens  and  rare  in- 
teresting rock  plants. 

We  particularly  admired  an  old  tennis  court  which  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  delightfully  secluded  little  garden  by  a  heavy  planting  of 
flowering  shrubs  placed  around  the  court-sides  in  irregular  curves 
and  in  front  of  which  bloomed  a  profusion  of  the  late  tall  TuHps. 
Near  the  entrance  in  a  sheltered  dell  were  a  collection  of  the  most 
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superb  Japanese  Tree  Peonies  (P.  moutans  hyhrida)  grown  on  their  own 
roots  and  therefore  safe  from  the  magenta  mother  of  all  moutans. 

There  seemed  no  haste  in  the  afternoon's  programme  but  some- 
how we  expeditiously  motored  off  across  beautiful  country  to  the  old 
Park  estate  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Siedenburg.  This  has  for  years  been 
considered  one  of  the  prize  estates  of  the  section.  We  left  our  motors 
soon  after  we  entered  the  gateway  and  strolled  up  towards  the  house 
through  alleys  of  perfect  greensward  bordered  on  either  side  by  the 
choicest  Azalias,  conifers,  shrubs  and  great  masses  of  hybrid  Rhodo- 
dendrons. Arrows  guided  us  onward  and  upward  and  as  we  neared  the 
house  a  great  planting  of  Viburnum  especially  attracted  our  attention. 
Mrs.  Britton  identified  it  as  V.  rhytidophyllum  the  woolly  evergreen- 
leaved  variety. 

The  formal  garden  was  placed  directly  back  of  the  large  white 
colonial  house  and  leading  to  some  fine  greenhouses.  A  double  row 
of  shrubs  mostly  evergreen  was  a  feature  of  this  long  garden  and  it 
thus  gave  greater  privacy  to  those  going  and  coming  from  the  kitchen. 

The  next  place  we  visited  was  Mrs.  C.  Horace  Conner's  charming 
old  fashioned  house  and  garden  on  Purchase  street.  The  garden 
seems  a  part  of  the  house  and  both  are  the  type  that  most  women 
covet  for  their  very  own.  You  walk  right  through  the  house  into 
the  garden  with  its  quaint  white  lattice  and  square  formal  wings 
and  again  through  this  on  into  the  picturesque  vegetable  garden  with 
its  espalier  fruit  trees. 

The  roads  about  this  part  of  Connecticut  are  so  perplexing  that  we 
undoubtedly  should  have  gotten  lost  many  times  over  had  it  not  been 
for  the  most  charming  of  human  sign  posts  who  stood  patiently  and 
cheerfully  at  every  turn  that  we  should  take  and  directed  us  either  by 
gesture  or  word  towards  our  destination. 

There  was  plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  the  delicious  afternoon  tea  at 
Mrs.  Wilham  A.  Read 's  before  visiting  her  wonderful  terraced  garden. 
This  had  been  wisely  kept  for  the  last  as  the  planting  of  the  terraces 
was  carefully  done  to  color  and  it  was  here  that  the  note  books  and 
pencils  had  their  innings.  A  most  intelKgent  gardener  was  on  hand 
to  answer  all  our  inquiries  and  only  the  approach  of  nightfall  could 
drive  us  away  from  that  heavenly  view  of  the  distant  Sound  so  en- 
hanced by  the  foreground  of  pale  mauve  and  pink  borders.  Here 
giant  Eremus  were  unfurHng  their  pale  flesh  pink  spires,  bluish  mauve 
Camassia  esculenta  flourished  in  healthy  groups  near  palest  pink 
TuHps  and  Scilla  hispanica  (English  Wood  Hyacinths)  and  all  the  low 
spring  border-flowers  were  accentuated  by  being  spaced  here  and 
there  with  gray  folHage  of  Santolina,  Stachys,  Artimesia  or  Border 
Pinks. 

As  we  speeded  back  to  the  city  simply  hfted  by  our  blissful  day- 
ful  of  gardens  our  hearts  went  out  with  grateful  thanks  to  our  beloved 
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sisters  of  the  Rye  Club  for  all  trouble  they  had  taken  and  the  fatigue 
they  had  undergone  for  our  pleasure  but  most  of  all  for  their  gracious 
cordiaHty  and  friendly  ways. 

This  experiment  of  having  a  Hospitality  Committee  for  the  New 
York  meeting  has  been  hailed  by  all  who  experienced  its  open  arms 
as  a  most  unquahfied  success.  There  were  many  more  beds  and  autos 
offered  than  were  used;  but  those  who  visited  and  those  who  enter- 
tained, thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves  and  many  deUghtful  garden 
friendships  will  be  dated  from  this  meeting.  A.  G.  H. 

Our  First  International  Alliance 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  last  summer,  while  in  England,  to  repre- 
sent the  Garden  Club  or  America  and  thus  have  the  opportunity 
to  meet  both  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  present  incumbent  of  that  impor- 
tant oflSce,  Mr.  Dykes.  The  former  developed  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  from  a  small  organization  to  its  present  importance 
and  usefulness. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Wilkes  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  Shirley  Poppy. 

Mr.  Dykes  is  constantly  broadening  the  influence  and  scope  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  work;  his  achievement  has  been 
the  successful  experimentation  with  and  development  of  the  Iris,  his 
knowledge  of  which  is  authoritative.  This  work  he  has  now  given  up 
in  order  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Both  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Dykes  were  most  cordial  and  appeared 
much  interested  in  the  suggested  co-operation  with  the  Garden 
Club  of  America,  and  have  proffered  their  aid  and  experience 
in  promoting  mutual  understandings  and  friendly  relations  between 
English  and  American  garden  lovers. 

In  the  report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  you  will  read  the  minutes 
passed  by  their  Board  at  its  November  meeting,  welcoming  the  sug- 
gested co-operation  and  cordially  inviting  us  to  attend  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  which  are  held  frequently  and  at 
which  are  to  be  seen  all  the  new  things  brought  out  by  English  com- 
mercial growers.  These  Shows  are  held  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  and  are  intended,  among  other  things,  to 
encourage  the  development  of  new  varieties  which  may  there  be 
inspected  and  studied  before  they  are  put  on  the  market.  They  also 
invite  us  to  visit  at  any  time  their  gardens  at  Wisley,  and  will  try  to 
arrange  visits  to  some  of  the  private  gardens  of  England  by  means  of 
applications  made  to  them  through  your  Committee  on  International 
Relations.  We  do  not  wish  to  tax  their  courtesy  too  greatly,  but  all 
of  us  who  can  avail  ourselves  of  it  will,  I  know,  dehght  in  an  op- 
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portunity  to  visit  those  secluded  gardens  which  we  know  must  hide 
behind  those  hedges  and  high  walls,  which  so  completely  encircle  an 
English  park,  making  a  charming  privacy  for  the  owners  but  a 
tantalizing  barrier  to  the  outsider  who  longs  to  see  what  lies  beyond. 

There  are  to  my  mind  three  kinds  of  gardens  in  England : 

One,  the  great  estate  with  its  acres  of  gardens,  a  head  gardener 
and  innumerable  staff,. one  of  whose  functions  it  is  to  show  visitors 
around  and  who  is  very  glad  to  do  so  for  his  moderate  regulation  tip. 
In  these  you  will  hkely  see  wonders  as  the  English  gardens  have  been 
carefully  and  lovingly  nurtured  for  generations,  many  containing 
special  characteristics  and  perhaps  famous  features. 

Another  type  is  the  garden  of  the  specialist  who,  Hke  Mr.  Wilkes 
and  Mr.  Dykes,  must  not  be  interrupted  unless  the  visitor  is  a  special- 
ist in  horticulture  or  at  least  a  very  earnest  seeker  after  knowledge; 
for,  as  Mr.  Wilkes  said  when  I  suggested  that  our  members  wanted 
to  visit  the  English  gardens,  "You  won't  send  me  any  dear  ladies 
who  will  take  my  time  which  I  wish  to  give  to  my  plants  and  who 
only  want  to  talk  to  each  other  of  their  bonnets  and  of  the  opera  and 
to  look  at  'pretty'  flowers."  So,  dear  fellow  member,  do  not  go  to 
one  of  this  class  of  gardens  in  a  light  or  trifling  mood.  Better  still, 
do  not  go  at  all  unless  you  are  a  specialist. 

And  then  there  is  the  third  class  of  gardens  and  gardeners,  to 
which  the  majority  of  us  belong,  the  amateurs  who  work  hard  in 
their  own  gardens  and  love  them  as  we  love  ours  but  probably  devote 
much  more  of  their  time  both  to  planning  and  to  actual  personal 
labor  than  we  do.  These  gardeners  will  welcome  you  and  delight  to 
show  you  their  gardens.  The  host  you  probably  will  find  is  quite  as 
keen  a  gardener  as  the  hostess,  for  unhke  most  American  men,  he 
will  have  the  time  to  give  to  these  delights;  probably  they  will  have 
some  specialty  and  should  you  arrive  in  the  season  of  its  fruiting  or 
flowering  you  will  meet  many  neighbors  all  of  whom  each  year  come 
to  see  the  specialty  and  each  season  are  quite  as  keen  about  it  as  if 
they  had  not  been  doing  the  same  thing  for  many  years.  When  you 
go  into  the  country  to  see  this  type  of  garden  you  are  meant  to  really 
see  it,  not  to  go  hastily  up  a  path  or  two,  but  to  make  a  real  visit  for 
the  afternoon,  inspect  the  plants,  visit  the  shrubbery,  wall  garden, 
rock  garden,  vegetable  garden  and  join  in  heated  arguments  between 
your  host  and  his  near  neighbor,  as  to  whether  King  Edward  VII  is' a 
better  potato  than  another — and  even  in  England  do  not  hesitate 
to  insist  that  the  Irish  Cobbler  does  best  in  this  country. 

You  will  be  overcome  with  delight  at  certain  lovely  half  vines, 
half  bushes,  the  names  of  which  you  will  carefully  write  down  with 
very  high  hopes  of  soon  having  them  at  home,  usually  to  find  that 
unless  your  garden  is  in  California,  it  is  a  forlorn  hope.  You  will  be 
surprised  how  little  the  varieties  of  reds  and  other  very  strong  colors 
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in  the  gardens  hurt  your  feelings.  You  will  say  to  yourself,  "But  I 
refused  to  let  my  gardener  plant  this  or  that  in  my  garden.  I  wonder 
why,  for  it  is  lovely?"  It  is  the  chmate  that  makes  you  like  it. 
Do  not  be  deceived  into  planting  it  in  your  garden  next  year.  It 
would  not  do.  It  would  only  make  you  uncomfortably  hot  here, 
whereas  in  England  with  the  cold  and  the  dampness,  your  eyes 
dehght  in  the  warmth  of  color.  The  old  iron  gates,  the  garden  walls, 
the  lead  water  holders,  shrubbery,  flying  buttresses  of  Yew,  carpets 
of  Ivy,  Box,  their  Laurel  (which  is  not  Kahnia,)  will  fill  you  with  envy. 
Remember  how  long  that  garden  has  Hved  and  blossomed  where  it 
now  stands,  and  have  patience.  Study  their  forms  and  planting  and 
do  copy,  when  you  return,  something  you  have  seen  in  their  vegetable 
gardens,  for  their  vegetable  gardens  have  a  charm  which  makes  them 
quite  as  dehghtful  to  visit  as  their  flower  gardens. 

For  myseK,  after  my  first  visit  at  an  Enghsh  country  house,  I  came 
home  filled  with  the  idea  of  beautifying  the  vegetable  garden;  and 
have  found  that  an  herbaceous  border  there  has  given  me  great 
pleasure.  I  also  became  enamoured  of  their  espalier  fruit  trees; 
but  take  heed,  if  some  unwary  visitors  of  this  summer  hope  to  have 
fruit  from  espaher  trees  in  this  country,  let  me  warn  them  that  while 
even  here  they  are  lovely  to  look  upon,  their  fruit  will  be  next  to 
impossible  to  find.  I  suggest  instead  for  the  Eastern  States  Japanese 
flowering  fruit  trees,  from  which  no  fruit  is  expected. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  are 
considering  a  resolution  requesting  and  authorizing  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations  to  issue  in  the  name  of 
the  Club  cards  of  introduction  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society; 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  sign  the  cards  which  are  to  be 
issued  only  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  Garden  Club  to 
which  the  appHcant  belongs  and  upon  written  application,  signed  by 
the  President,  stating  as  fully  as  possible  the  horticultural  interests 
and  experience  of  the  applicant;  members-at-large  to  be  vouched  for 
by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 

I  ask  the  Presidents  of  Garden  Clubs  to  be  most  particular  when 
asking  for  introductions  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  state 
as  fully  as  they  can  the  experience,  the  special  interest  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  apphcant,  and  I  urge  that  no  Club  make  many  appH- 
cations  in  the  same  year. 

I  am  sure  that  those  who,  avaihng  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
which  the  kindness  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  opens  to  us, 
visit  some  of  these  Enghsh  gardens,  will  be  delighted  with  the  hospital- 
ity of  their  owners  and  will  count  the  experience  amongst  their  precious 
recollections.  They  will  never  forget  the  quiet  charm  and  dignity,  the 
gracious  and  mellow  spirit  which  broods  within  the  garden  walls  of 
England. 

(Mrs,  Randal)  Frances  Biddle  Williams  Morgan. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 
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The  National  Botanic  Garden 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  recently  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Hon.  John  W.  Langley  (H.  R.  2166),  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
enlargement  of  the  existing  botanic  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol 
by  an  extension  to  include  the  area  between  Third  and  Sixth  streets, 
known  as  East  and  West  Seaton  Parks,  or  by  the  removal  of  the  garden 
to  East  Potomac  Park;  thus  preventing  the  removal  of  the  garden 
from  the  Mall  to  Mt.  Hamilton,  the  site  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts. 

The  botanical  garden  enlarged  in  its  present  site  or  removed  to 
East  Potomac  Park  would  never  be  capable  of  proper  development, 
but  would  always  be  a  distinctly  mediocre  proposition.  In  the  Mall 
site  the  area  would  be  restricted  to  20  acres,  whereas  the  finest 
gardens  in  the  world  have  from  125  to  2000  acres  and  have  elevations 
from  sea  level  to  hundreds  of  feet  high,  with  great  varieties  of  soil. 
The  present  site  enlarged  is  absolutely  level,  with  only  two  or  three 
varieties  of  soil.  In  East  Potomac  Park,  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
three  great  island  parks  of  the  world  and  the  most  popular  recreation 
ground  in  Washington,  the  Botanic  Garden  could  never  be  over  100 
acres  in  extent,  and  it  would  destroy  these  grounds  as  a  recreation 
park,  on  which  already  fully  $200,000  has  been  expended.  It  would 
also  abohsh  the  magnificent  goK  course,  now  over  half  completed  and 
patronized  by  as  many  as  300  persons  on  certain  days.  The  ground 
is  absolutely  level,  with  only  about  three  kinds  of  soil,  and  in  river 
bottoms,  where  it  is  too  cold  and  damp  for  many  kinds  of  plants.  The 
site  is  comparable  to  the  Arlington  Farms  nov/  used  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  which  by  reason  of  their  being  near  the  river  level, 
with  no  variety  of  soil,  have  proved  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  and 
are  to  be  removed  from  that  site  as  soon  as  another  suitable  site  can 
be  secured. 

The  site  at  Mt.  Hamilton,  recommended  by  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  at  the  Hearing  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
on  May  21,  1920,  for  the  National  Botanic  Garden,  is  only  2.00  miles 
from  the  Capitol,  where  it  may  be  reached  within  a  few  minutes  by 
motor,  and  is  accessible  by  lines  of  street  cars.  Furthermore,  the 
Mt.  Hamilton  site  has  32  varieties  of  soils,  with  elevations  from 
sea  level  to  239  feet,  and  has  many  varieties  of  plants  and  trees 
already  growing  there.  Botanical  gardens  to  be  of  any  worth  what- 
ever in  the  economic  development  of  the  country  should  be  located 
so  as  to  have  adequate  space  for  development.  This  was  emphasized 
at  the  Congressional  Hearing  on  the  project  last  May.  Other  factors 
were  likewise  set  forth  and  important  recommendations  were  made, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  summary : 

I.  The  need  of  an  adequate  National  Botanic  Garden,  comparable  with  that 
of  other  great  countries  of  the  world — 
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(a)  To  preserve  plant  life  in  the  United  States  which  threatens  to  become 
extinct; 

(b)  To  permit  of  experimentation  in  the  development  of  botanical  in- 
dustries; 

(c)  To  serve  as  a  "clearing  house"  or  center  of  exchange  for  the  existing 
botanical  gardens  and  establishments  interested  in  plant  life  in  the  various  cities 
and  States  of  the  United  States. 

II.  The  unfitness  of  the  existing  botanic  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol, . 
which  is  serving  simply  as  a  flower  garden,  and  cannot  be  adapted  to  real  botanic 
garden  purposes; 

The  area  is  restricted  to  scarcely  12  acres,  of  which  a  considerable  part 
is  taken  up  by  the  Grant  Memorial,  the  Meade  Memorial  (to  be  located  in  the 
area  by  authority  of  Congress),  and  the  Bartholdi  Fountain. 

The  existing  area  is  a  part  of  the  Mall  scheme  of  the  Senate  Park  Com- 
mission plan  of  1 90 1,  and  the  continuance  of  the  garden  in  its  existing  location  is 
hindering  the  development  of  the  MaU. 

III.  The  Mt.  Hamilton  site  is  recognized  by  the  highest  botanical  authorities 
as  the  most  suitable  site  for  a  National  Botanic  Garden.  At  the  Congressional 
Hearing  last  May  there  was  no  opposition  by  anyone  to  its  establishment  at  Mt. 
Hamilton.  Even  Mr.  Hess,  in  charge  of  the  existing  garden  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol,  admitted  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  larger  garden  and 
endorsed  the  Mt.  Hamilton  site  during  an  interview  shortly  after  the  Hearing. 

The  Mt.  Hamilton  site  of  367  acres  will,  with  the  adjoining  433  acres  of  the 
Anacostia  Reclamation  Project,  already  authorized  by  Congress,  give  the  United 
States  a  National  Botanic  Garden  comparable  with  that  of  any  country  of  the 
world. 

The  cost  of  367  acres  to  be  acquired  can  be  met  by  a  revision  of  the 
dredging  plan  of  the  Anacostia  Reclamation  Board,  which  has  endorsed  the 
project,  whereby  a  saving  of  $340,000  can  be  effected,  which  will  more  than  pay 
for  the  land. 

Numerous  leading  scientific  and  botanical  organizations  of  the  United 
States  interested  in  plant  life  favor  and  urge  the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
National  Botanic  Garden.    Of  these  are — 

The  Smithsonian  Institution 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  National  Academy  of  Science 

The  Association  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 

The  New  York  Botanical  Garden 

The  Brooklyn  Botanical  Garden 

The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  (Cambridge,  Mass.) 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 

The  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 

The  American  Society  of  Nurserymen 

The  American  Superintendents  of  Parks  Association 

The  Ornamental  Growers  Association 

The  American  Civics  Association 

The  American  Rose  Growers  Association 

The  National  Association  of  Gardeners 

The  American  Pomological  Society 

The  Audubon  Society 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts 

The  American  Forestry  Association 

The  Garden  Club  of  America 

The  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America 

The  Botanical  Society  of  Washington. 

The  cost  of  the  land  at  Mt.  Hamilton  is  very  low,  its  purchase 
price  being  less  than  $300,000  for  the  367  acres  to  be  acquired.  It  is 
located  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  city  and  is  the  only  really  suit- 
able site  anywhere  near  Washington  for  this  purpose.    The  cost  can 
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be  reimbursed  wholly  to  the  United  States  by  a  modification  of  the 
already  authorized  plan  of  the  Anacostia  Reclamation  Project,  the 
engineers  of  which  have  estimated  that  by  changing  their  dredging 
plan  and  including  that  part  of  the  river  flats  in  the  National  Botanic 
Garden,  they  can  save  $340,000,  which  is  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
land  to  be  acquired.  The  garden  would  then  start  with  800  acres  at 
no  more  than  the  price  Congress  has  authorized  to  be  expended  upon 
the  present  Anacostia  project. 

No  botanic  gardens  of  any  note  in  the  world  or  of  any  particular 
size  are  located  within  cities.  Kew  Garden,  London,  was  located  out- 
side of  the  city  a  distance  of  12  miles.  The  city  eventually  grew 
around  it.  The  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  passed  through  a  similar 
experience.  The  Botanic  Garden  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  covering  2000 
acres,  is  4  miles  from  the  city,  yet  is  visited  by  over  100,000  persons  a 
year.  The  Botanic  Gardens  of  Ceylon  are  40  miles  from  any  consider- 
able town.  The  New  York  Botanical  Garden  is  nearly  9  miles  from 
the  center  of  the  city,  in  the  Bronx,  where  it  is  visited  in  the  flowering 
season  by  an  average  of  1000  persons  a  day. 

The  proposed  National  Botanic  Garden  to  be  located  2.00  miles 
to  the  northeast  of  the  Capitol,  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at 
large,  and  in  view  of  the  great  organizations  of  the  United  States 
interested  in  plant  life,  who  favor  and  have  set  forth  the  need  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  garden,  it  is  unfair  to  restrict  the  area  of  the 
Botanical  Garden  of  the  United  States  to  the  very  limited  area  at  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol.  Even  to  extend  the  existing  area  one  or  two  squares, 
as  has  been  proposed,  would  be  futile,  and  would  be  a  serious  encroach- 
ment on  the  Mall  Plan  of  the  Senate  Park  Commission  Plan  of  1901. 

For  a  full  and  complete  discussion  of  this  project  attention  is 
invited  to  the  reports  of  the  Hearings  before  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  the  Library,  on  May  21,  1920,  Parts  I  and  11. 

S-  4485 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  2,  1920. 

Mr.  Brandegee  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice 

and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Library. 

A  BILL 
To  enlarge  the  area  of  lands  authorized  to  be  taken  for  the  recla- 
mation of  the  Anacostia  River  Flats. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Public  Act  Numbered  145,  Sixty-third 
Congress,  second  session,  approved  July  i,  1914,  as  continued  and  amended  by 
Public   Act   Numbered   378,   Sixty-fourth   Congress,   second   session,   approved 
March  3,  191 7,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  extending  the  taking  line 
therein  set  forth  (defining  the  lands  to  be  acquired  for  the  reclamation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Anacostia  River  and  Flats  from  the  Anacostia  Bridge  northeast  to  the 
District  line)  so  that  said  taking  line  shall  include  those  pieces  and  parcels  of  land 
shown  on  map  numbered  thirty-nine,  dated  May  20, 1920,  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  designating  the  lands  to  be  taken  for  a  National  Botanic 
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Garden;  PROVIDED,  That  the  lands  to  be  acquired  for  said  Botanic  Garden  be 
paid  for  wholly  from  the  revenues  of  the  United  States. 

H.  R.  2166 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
April  II,  1921. 
Mr.   Langley  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Library  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  BILL 

To  increase  the  area  of  the  United  States  Botanic  Garden  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  United  States  Botanic  Garden, 
situated  in  the  city  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
increased  and  enlarged  by  attaching  thereto  those  two  certain  parcels  of  land 
situated,  lying,  and  being  between  Third  Street  on  the  east  and  Sixth  Street  on 
the  west  and  Missouri  Avenue  on  the  north  and  Maine  Avenue  on  the  south, 
which  said  parcels  are  known  as  East  Seaton  Park  and  West  Seaton  Park. 

SEC.  2.  That  said  two  described  parcels  shall  upon  the  passage  of  this  Act 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  said  United  States  Botanic  Garden  and  immediately 
available  for  the  purposes  thereof:  PROVIDED,  That  the  location  of  conserva- 
tories and  other  improvements  of  a  permanent  character  which  may  be  built 
within  said  parcels  shall  be  confined  to  areas  not  intended  as  the  sites  for  future 
pubUc  buildings  and  driveways  in  the  plan  for  that  vicinity  prepared  by  the  Park 
Commission.  ^ 

SEC.  3.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

S.  1560. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  4,  1921. 

Mr.  Brandegee  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Library. 

A  BILL 

To  enlarge  the  area  of  lands  authorized  to  be  taken  for  the  reclamation 
of  the  Anacostia  River  Flats. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Public  Act  Numbered  145,  Sixty- 
third  Congress,  second  session,  approved  July  i,  1914,  as  continued  and  amended 
by  Public  Act  Numbered  378,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  approved 
March  3,  191 7,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  extending  the  taking  line 
therein  set  forth  (defining  the  lands  to  be  acquired  for  the  reclamation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Anacostia  River  and  Flats  from  the  Anacostia  Bridge  northeast  to  the 
District  line)  so  that  said  taking  line  shall  include  those  pieces  and  parcels  of  land 
shown  on  map  numbered  thirty-nine,  dated  May  20,  1920,  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  designating  the  lands  to  be  taken  for  a  National  Botanic 
Garden:  Provided,  That  the  lands  to  be  acquired  for  said  Botanic  Garden  be  paid 
for  wholly  from  the  revenues  of  the  United  States. 

The  Decoration  of  M.  Emile  Lemoine 

M.  Emile  Lemoine  has  recently  received  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment "La  Cravate  de  Commandeur  du  Merite  Agricole." 

A  brief  account  of  the  bestowal  of  this  high  honor  will  have  great 
interest  for  all  our  members  whose  gardens  are  so  full  of  the  treasures 
of  his  genius. 
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On  Sunday  May  third,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  was  held  a  meeting 
of  the  Societe  Centrale  d'Horticulture  de  Nancy  to  celebrate  this 
event.  The  hall  was  filled  with  M.  Lemoine's  own  flowers — his  Lilacs, 
Begonias,  Deutzias — all  the  rare  and  wondrous  things  that  through 
his  efforts  we  are  privileged  to  enjoy. 

M.  Boulay,  President  of  the  Society*,  says  in  a  graceful  letter: 
"Je  n'insisterai  pas,  Madame,  sur  le  caractere  a  la  fois  in  time  et 
solennel  de  cette  petite  fete:  au  milieu  de  ses  admirateurs,  dans 
le  decor  choisi  de  ses  plus  belles  obtentions — a  cette  date  fete  de  la 
nature  et  fete  de  la  vie  qu'il  a  si  patiemment  et  si  heureusement 
interrogee,  M.  Emile  Lemoine  a  reju  la  consecration  de  vingt  annees 
d'etude,  d'efforts  perseverants  et  de  patient  labeur. " 

The  ceremonies  were  opened  by  M.  Boulay.  In  a  speech  of 
enthusiasm  and  charm  he  expressed  the  veneration  in  which  M. 
Lemoine  is  held  by  horticulturists  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
affection  felt  for  him  by  all  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  know  him. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  decoration  to  M.  Lemoine  by  M. 
le  Prefet  de  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  several  addresses  were  made  by 
dignitaries  of  state.  The  warmest  appreciation  was  voiced,  not  only 
for  M.  Lemoine's  horticultural  triumphs,  but  for  the  personality 
of  the  man  himself;  his  modesty,  his  heroic  devotion  to  his  work 
during  the  war,  under  great  difficulties,  and  the  many  traits  of 
character  which  make  a  firm  foundation  for  his  enduring  fame. 

The  following  paragraphs,  taken  from  the  speech  of  M.  Thirion, 
Vice-president  of  the  Society,  are  of  especial  importance  as  they  give  a 
brief  glimpse  of  this  man,  who,  while  sending  forth  his  work  to 
enrich  and  beautify  the  world,  has  kept  himself  so  modestly  and 
simply  in  the  background. 

"Admire  a  I'etranger,  surtout  en  Amerique  et  en  Angle terre,  tres 
connu  en  France,  estime  en  Lorraine  et  trop  modestement  repute  a 
Nancy ,  I'etablissementLemoine  constitue  une  oeuvre  horticole  degrande 
envergure  qui  a  donne  un  essor  considerable  a  1 'horticulture  mondiale. 

Installe  h  Nancy  depuis  plus  d'une  demi-siecle,  soixante-dix  ans 
exactement,  il  a  oriente  ses  cultures  vers  une  voie  nouvelle  d'embticher 
et  de  deboires,  I'obtention  des  plantes  nouvelles  par  I'hybridation. 

Si  nos  souvenirs  sont  exacts  c'est  en  1852  que,  de  ce  travail 
methodique,  sortirent  les  premiers  resultats:    les  Portulacca,  pour- 
piers  a  grandes  fleurs  doubles,  a  coloris  eclatants.     Cette  modeste 
.obtention  vint  a  son  heure,  comme  une  modeste  etoile  eclairant  la 
route  du  chercheur  qu'etait  Victor  Lemoine. 

Au  profane  qui  achete  un  Fuchsia  simple  ou  double,  un  Geranium 
eclatant,  un  Begonia  a  grandes  fleurs,  il  ne  vient  pas  a  I'esprit  de 
rechercher  I'origine  de  ces  plantes.  Les  dimensions  et  les  coloris 
inusitees  des  fleurs  lui  paraissent  tellement  naturelles  qu'il  les 
attribue  soit  a  la  culture  sous  verre,  soit  aux  engrais  employes. 
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Combien  peu  se  doutent  du  temps  passe  pour  obtenir  ces  merveilles, 
de  la  patience  qu'il  a  fallu  deployer,  des  echecs  nombreux  qui  ont 
suivi  les  essais,  du  nombres  de  semis  steriles  et,  d'autre  part,  de  la 
quantite  de  non-valeurs  rencontrees  dont  il  a  fallu  se  separer. 

Possedant  plusieures  langues,  frequentant  les  reunions  ou  mani- 
festations horticoles,  en  relation  avec  des  missionaires  ou  des 
explorateurs,  avec  les  sommites  horticoles  du  monde  entier,  Emile 
Lemoine  vit  s'accroitre  rapidement  le  nombre  de  plantes  types  sur 
lesquelles  il  put  etendre  son  rayon  d'action. 

Reprenant  des  obtentions  de  son  pere,  plantes  deja  ameliorees,  par 
consequent  £mile  Lemoine  leur  infuse  un  sang  nouveau.  De  chaque 
genre  travaille  est  sorti  au  moins  une  vedette.  II  serait  bien  long 
de  les  passer  toutes  en  revue,  cependant  certaines  ont  ete  tellement 
sensationelles  qu'il  serait  regrettable  de  ne  pas  les  citer: 

Le  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  par  example,  est  une  de  ses 
merveilleuses  obtentions,  laquelle,  suivant  la  regie  generale,  n'a  pas 
enrichi  son  inventeur,  mais  bien  ceux  qui  Font  cultivee  par  la  suite. 

Que  dire  des  Lilas!  et  combien  nous  sommes  loin  aujourd'hui 
de  ceux  d'antan! 

Sous  I'influence  de  son  pinceau  duveteux,  fimile  Lemoine  les  a 
entierement  modifies  a  tous  les  points  de  vue:  rameaux,  fleurs, 
coloris  et  dimensions  des  thyrses. 

Ses  Lilas  doubles  sont  enormes,  les  simples  ont  des  fleurs  aux 
dimensions  inusitees.  Les  uns  sont  precoces,  les  autres  tardifs,  les 
uns  sont  d'un  blanc  de  neige,  les  autres  d'un  violet  fonce  et  toutes 
ces  particularites  ne  sont  pas  le  resultat  du  hasard,  mais  bien  d'une 
volonte,  et  representent  une  somme  enorme  de  travail. 

Emile  Lemoine  est  un  artiste  dans  le  sens  le  plus  vrai  du  mot, 
exposant  les  oeuvres  inspirees  d'un  seul  maitre  et  d'une  seule  ecole, 
au  salon  permanent  de  la  nature,  au  cadre  si  vaste  et  si  varie. " 

To  the  congratulations  and  best  wishes  of  all  his  other  friends 
are  added  the  warm  appreciation  and  deepest  thanks  of  M.  Lemoine's 
friends  in  the  Garden  Club  of  America.  In  many,  many  of  our 
gardens  is  his  work  treasured.  And  none  indeed  are  there  whose 
thoughts  fail  to  turn  often  and  gratefully  to  this  genius  who  has  given 
us  all  this  beauty  for  our  own.  Alice  Harding. 

Book  Reviews 

Reviewing  Committee 

Mrs.  Edward  Harding,  Chairman 

Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton      Mrs.  Charles  Hopkinson      Mrs.  Francis  King 

Pages  from  a  Garden  Note-Book.     By  Mrs.  Francis  King.     Chas. 

Scribner's  Sons.     May,  192 1,     Price,  $3.00 

All  too  often  is  the  magazine  containing  some  special  article  lost, 
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loaned  or  appropriated.    All  too  soon  are  the  penciled  notes  taken  at 
some  helpful  garden  talk  mislaid,  or  their  context  forgotten. 

In  the  permanent  form  of  a  book,  a  number  of  Mrs.  Francis  King's 
valuable  talks  and  articles  remain  ever  safely  at  hand.  Varied  in  topic 
and  rich  in  suggestions,  this  book  will  be  a  mine  of  ideas  for  the 
industrious  gardener. 

The  chapter  on  "Lilacs  and  Other  Spring  Flowers"  shows  an 
affectionate  acquaintance  with  that  loveliest  of  shrubs,  the  hybrid 
syringa.  Here  Mrs.  King's  wonderful  gift  of  seeing  and  describing 
color  would  turn  the  most  stolid  into  a  fervent  collector.  To  those 
who  already  know  even  a  few  of  the  new  lilacs  will  come  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  own  all  varieties  within  their  reach.  Truly,  to  quote  the 
author,  "the  collecting  and  comparing  of  such  subjects  is  well  worth 
the  endeavors  of  many  years  of  a  gardener's  life. " 

The  chapters  on  the  ''Arnold  Arboretum,"  "Vocations  for  Wo- 
men in  Agriculture,"  and  "Bright-Berried  Growth  for  the  Winter 
Garden"  are  also  of  especial  interest. 

The  quotations  from  the  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  fourth  Earl 
of  Orford,  show  the  quaint  charm  and  dehcious  naivete  of  many  of 
Gilbert  White's  epistles.  So  well  selected  and  so  well  placed  are  these 
quotations  that  they  make  a  deHghtful  accompaniment  to  Mrs. 
King's  own  sprightly  notes. 

Mrs.  King's  keen  and  passionate  eye  for  color  and  her  stimulat- 
ing enthusiasm  make  this  book  a  welcome  continuation  of  her  work 
so  delightfully  begun  in  The  Well-Considered  Garden. 

Alice  Harding. 

The  Garden  Doctor.  By  Frederick  L.  Chittenden,  F.L.S., 
V.M.H.  (Director  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Experi- 
mental Gardens  at  Wisely,  England). 

This  is,  as  its  distinguished  authorship  would  lead  one  to  ex- 
pect, a  book  which  is  a  model  of  scientific  and  accurate  observa- 
tion of  the  causes  of,  and  treatment  for,  the  various  diseases  and 
pests  common  to  plant  life.  That  it  is  primarily  important  for 
EngUsh  horticulturists  is  apparent  from  glancing  at  the  list  of  illus- 
trations where  such  enemies  as  "Chick  Beetle"  "Lackey  Moth 
Caterpillar"  "Bitter  Pit,"  etc.,  are  mentioned  with  other  pests 
equally  unfamiliar  (to  this  reviewer  at  least),  and  without  some  of 
our  common  American  ones.  It  should,  however,  prove  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  everywhere,  dealing  as  it  does  with  so  many  of  the 
diseases  and  disasters  common  to  all  chmates. 

Mr.  Chittenden  divides  his  book  roughly  into  two  parts, — the  first 
dealing  with  the  causes  of,  and  the  treatment  for,  the  attacks  of 
fungus,  and  second,  with  those  of  animal  or  insect  enemies.  Both 
parts  are  profusely  illustrated  and  the  small  volume  is  an  admirable 
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example  of  scientific  business-like  brevity  and  simplicity,  and  deals 
with  the  troubles  of  vegetables  and  fruit  trees  as  well  as  flowers  and 
shrubs.  Elinor  Hopkins. 

In  Praise  of  Old  Gardens.    By  Vernon  Lee  and  Others.    Portland, 

Me.,  Thomas  B.  Mosher,  191 2. 

The  blessed  function  of  Fine  Art  is  to  transport  us  out  of  our 
small  personal  worlds  to  the  realization  of  our  kinship  with  what  is 
best  in  man  and  nature.  We  achieve  this  realization  through  direct 
pleasurable  esthetic  experience  or  through  our  power  of  imagination 
and  the  mental  correlation  of  our  life  with  all  life.  Nowhere  do  we 
find  this  inspiration  more  potent  than  in  the  gardens  of  Italy.  And 
fortunately,  since  we  always  seek  to  understand  those  things  that 
touch  us  nearly,  we  have  two  consummate  interpreters  of  Italian 
Gardens  in  Sir  George  Sitwell  and  Vernon  Lee.  Of  the  former  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  another  time.  Here  let  us  note  that  no  gardener 
who  pretends  to  be  more  than  a  mere  horticulturist  can  afford  to  be 
without  Vernon  Lee's  Old  Italian  Gardens. 

It  is  a  short  essay  in  five  parts,  full  of  rich  imagery  so  finely 
expressed  as  to  deserve  a  high  place  among  the  prose  poems  of  the 
English  language.  Its  winged  words  carry  us  spell-bound  to  the  land 
of  orange  blossoms.  Twice — three  times  it  is  eagerly  re-read.  Not 
until  the  after-musing  do  we  suspect  how  much  we  have  learned  about 
the  social,  historical  and  literary  background  of  the  gardens. 

We  know  the  virtues  of  their  good  qualities:  we  understand  their 
sculpture  and  their  fountains.  We  have  lived  in  them  by  day  and  by 
night,  alone  and  in  the  gorgeous  company  of  princes  and  cardinals. 
Once,  through  the  parted  branches  of  a  pomegranate,  we  beheld  the 
gracious  Gabriel  flutter  down  into  the  garden  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

If  you  get  this  essay  in  the  little  collection  called  In  Praise  of 
Old  Gardens,  you  will  find  some  exquisite  poetry  as  well  and  three 
other  essays  of  garden  descriptions  and  pilgrimages  replete  with  in- 
spiration and  delight.  Fletcher  Steele. 

We  call  attention  again,  in  this  department,  to  Studies  of  a  Plant 
Lover  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Perry.  The  admirable  arrangement  of  this 
book  and  the  exact  information  it  gives  in  simple  form  make  it  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  wild  flower  lover  whose  knowl- 
edge of  botany  is  limited.  As  explained  in  the  Wild  Flower  Preserva- 
tion Department  copies  have  been  presented  to  the  Wild  Flower 
Preservation  Society  of  Cincinnati  and  may  be  had  from  Mr.  Walter 
B.  Hofer,  312  Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati.  Price  $3.00  to  Garden 
Club  members.    Postage  .10. 

Another  interesting  and  well  arranged  book  with  charming 
illustrations  is  Nantucket  Wild  Flowers  by  Alice  O.  Albertson,  Curator 
of  the  Nantucket  Maria  Mitchell  Association,  illustrated  by  Anne 
Hinchman  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons).  Particularly  useful  is  the  Key 
with  its  accompanying  illustrations.  The  more  formal  description 
of  each  flower  is  followed  by  a  paragraph  or  two  of  general  information 
about  the  plant,  its  uses  or  abuses,  its  likes  and  dislikes  which  reveal 
love  as  well  as  knowledge  of  growing  things. 
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Departments 
The  Garden  Miscellany 

As  I  look  out  of  my  window  into  my  little  walled  garden,  as  I 
write,  the  thing  that  pleases  me  most  is  a  huge  plant  of  Crambe.  It 
is  one  of  the  sea-kales  which  Miss  Jekyll  speaks  of.  It  grows  about  8 
feet  high  and  5  broad  and  so  you  have  to  give  it  lots  of  room,  especially 
as  it  is  as  big  as  a  rhubarb  plant  when  out  of  bloom.  It  is  blooming 
against  a  dark  background  of  grape  foliage  and  near  it  is  a  large 
clump  of  Delphinium  Capri,  in  front  of  them  a  border  of  Nepeia  mus- 
smi  is  at  its  height  and  a  few  of  Mrs.  Francis  King's  pale  salmon  pink 
poppies  complete  the  quartette.    It  can 't  be  beat. 

Miss  Jekyll  says  the  flower  of  the  Tree  Lupin  is  the  softest  of  the 
light  yellows  and  as  usual  she  is  right.  I  put  the  seed  in  last  July  and 
it  made  good  shrubby  plants  and  lived  over  without  any  protection 
and  if  you  could  see  it  now  blooming  with  Campanula  macrantha  and 
Rockets  you  would  send  for  a  packet  of  yellow  Tree  Lupin  at  once. 

Those  pale  yellows,  so  few  and  so  precious,  enhance  the  mauve 
flowers  as  nothing  else  does.  I  consider  that  Thalicirum  flavum, 
Digitalis  grandiflora,  Tree  Lupin,  Columbine  chrysantha,  the  palest 
Snapdragons  and  the  two  climbing  yellowish  roses  Gardenia  and 
Aviateur  Bleriot  are  the  loveliest  of  the  pale  yellow  flowers.  Isabelina 
Phlox  is"  a  real  buff,  not  a  yellow. 

The  white  flowered  shrub  with  prominent  yellow  stamens  which 
was  so  much  admired  at  Mrs.  W.  G.  Nichols'  garden  in  Rye  turned  out 
to  be  Xantheceras  sorbifolia.  It  is  not  very  hardy  around  New  York 
but  would  be  excellent  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

Last  fall  the  Sweet- Wilham  plants  were  so  thrifty  that  I  bordered 
two  of  my  beds  with  them  alternating  them  with  clumps  of  Nepeia 
mussini.  I  cannot  seem  to  remember  that  their  color  is  too  strong  for 
my  garden.  They  overpower  everything  else  and  efface  my  Mrs, 
Perry  poppies.  I  must  have  strength  of  character  to  keep  out  all 
but  the  palest  ones  and  have  marked  one  modest  flesh  pink  clump  for 
division.    These  palest  ones  are  beautiful  with  light  blue  Delphinium. 

The  evergreen-leaved  Viburnum  which  has  such  woolly  under-sur- 
face  to  the  leaves,  Viburnum  rhytidophyllym,  and  which  we  all  ad- 
mired so  at  Rye  is  rather  hard  to  get.  There  is  a  good  stock  of  it 
in  large  bushes  suitable  for  fall  planting  to  be  had  at  the  Rockland 
County  Nurseries,  Blauveltville,  New  York.  Anna  G.  Hill. 

Plant  Material 

Perhaps  in  our  knowledge  of,  and  our  planting  plans  of  Tuhps,  Tulip 
we  have  progressed  more  in  the  last  ten  years  than  in  any  other  branch  Planting 
of  the  art  of  garden  planting.    We  were  only  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  May-flowering  Tulips,  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  our  acquaint- 
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ance  usually  began  with  the  seedsman's  mixture  of  Darwins,  a  fervid 
mass  of  pink,  often,  as  in  my  own  garden,  rendered  more  glowing  by 
being  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  mass  of  pink  honeysuckle.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  temperature  of  that  far-off  Decoration  Day,  when  little 
waves  of  heat  rose  in  visible  quivers,  from  those  Tuhps !  I  have  been 
trying  to  cool  them  off  ever  since!  and  I  think  I  have  at  last  found 
a  way  of  doing  it! 

Next  came  the  wonders  of  the  named  varieties,  the  markings, 
the  shades,  yes,  the  colors,  for  surely  those  were  no  colors  to  be 
called  by  the  old  names!  The  pink  dusted  with  sulphur,  the  bronze 
veiled  with  hlac,  the  cream  blushing  rose !  And  how  we  gloried  in  the 
panoply  of  color,  how  we  paraded  it  down  our  borders,  regiment  after 
regiment,  and  certainly  they  were  very  splendid,  and  we  were  very 
proud !  And  then  we  began  to  see  that,  as  Glutton  Brock  says, 

"Beautiful  as  is  the  color  of  the  Tulip,  its  greatest  beauty  consists 
in  its  form,  the  shape  of  its  flower,  the  manner  in  which  it  carries  its 
flower,  and  the  contrast  between  the  shape  and  carriage  of  one  flower 
with  the  shape  and  carriage  of  the  leaves.  All  this  beauty  is  lost  when 
they  are  planted  in  regiments." 

It  became  necessary  then,  to  find  some  combinations  of  Tulips,  or 
some  combinations  of  Tulips  with  other  flowers,  that  would  perfectly 
complement  each  other. 

For  several  years  I  worked  very  hard  on  a  mixture  of  Tulips,  that 
would  satisfy  me,  and  after  many  trials,  and  much  advice  asked  and 
given,  I  made  the  two  following — but  first  I  must  sa}'  that  I  am 
constitutionally  opposed  to  paying  fabulous  prices  for  TuHps,  when 
such  dreams  of  beauty  can  be  bought  at  a  moderate  price,  so  that  except 
under  the  most  unusual  circumstances,  I  do  not  use  a  Tulip  costing 
more  than  ten  dollars  a  hundred,  and  prefer  to  have  it  cost  six: 
One  each  of — 

Margaret   Syn.,  Grekhen — satiny  pale  pink  with  green  mark- 
ings. 

Dream — the  warmest  of  the  true  mauves. 

Zephyr — shaded  salmon  Hlac. 

yEsculapius — a  true  mulberry. 

Medea — an  almost  sinister  rose,  a  huge  flower. 

Mary  Hollis — raspberry  with  a  silvery  bloom. 

Clara  Butt — ahnost  watermelon  pink, 

Saes — lavender  pink. 

Carl  Becker — sahnon  old  rose,  with  a  quality  of  the  edge  of 
the  petals  suggesting  Venetian  glass. 

And  two  Sultan — that  small,  almost  black  Tulip. 
Eleven  Tuhps     The  mixture  should  be  at  least  doubled  to  give 
any  effect,  and  is  far  lovelier  after  it  has  been  planted  and  left  undis- 
turbed a  year  or  two,  as  then  one  has  not  only  the  natural  differences 
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in  the  heights  of  the  bulbs  chosen,  but  one  has  the  increase  of  smaller 
flowers,  which  add  greatly  to  its  beauty.  It  is  like  a  bouquet, 
darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  pink. 

The  other  grouping  is  less  pink,  and  therefore  less  popular,  but 
far  more  distinguished: 
One  each  of — 

Cardinal  Manning — the  largest  and  tallest  of  the  moderate 
priced  Tulips,  of  the  shade  of  dark  violet  that  the  French  call 
Prime. 
Solfatare — moonhght  yellow,  lovely  flower. 
Fairy  Queen — yellow  and  mauve,  exquisitely  softened  by  a 

silvery  bloom. 
Dream — described  above. 
Fawn — flesh  pink. 
And  two  each  of  — 

Inglescombe  Pink — a  long  pointed  flower  that  begins  life  an 
almost  salmon  old  rose,  with  a  tiny  recurved  edge  on  the 
petals  that  is  Hke  pure  gold,  and  then  by  some  marvelous 
alchemy  of  the  hght,  fades  to  a  violet  rose,  which  if  the  nights 
are  cold  and  the  days  bright,  becomes  a  bit  too  strong  for 
other  things  in  the  garden,  and  Inglescombe  Pink  must  be 
cut  and  brought  in  the  house. 
Sultan — described  above. 
These  groups  of  TuHps  are  best  when  they  can  be  repeated  several 
times  in  the  garden,  either  down  a  long  border,  or  in  formal  beds. 
They  can  be  used  alternately  if  far  enough  apart  in  the  border,  but  I 
like  best  to  use  only  one  as  their  character  is  so  different. 

Of  the  combinations  of  Tulips  with  other  flowers,  nothing  is  so 
beautiful  as  Tuhps  with  Mertensia,  and  of  all  Tulips,  Hobbema,  that 
glowing  glass  chalice,  is  the  most  beautiful!  How  I  regret  that  his 
rare  loveHness  should  be  so  expensive!  Unfortunately,  both  TuHps 
and  Mertensia  die  to  the  ground  when  through  blooming  and  great 
indeed  is  the  difficulty  of  covering  the  double  grave.  The  beauty  is, 
however,  worth  all  the  trouble  of  taking  up  the  Tuhps  and  planting 
among  the  Mertensia  some  of  the  shallow-rooted  annuals. 

Any  of  the  pink  Tuhps,  or  any  combination  of  them  is  most  lovely 
planted  immediately  in  front  of  Spirea  argufa,  or,  better  still,  if  the 
Tuhps  are  alternated  in  the  border  with  the  rather  rare  Spirea  arguta, 
nana. 

My  beloved  Viburnum  Carlsii,  planted  between  clumps  of  one  of 
the  Tuhps  called  black,  is  beyond  words  to  tell,  for  not  only  is  the 
visible  beauty  enchanting,  but  the  perfume  is  intoxicating! 

And  yellow  Tuhps  with  the  lovely  blue  of  our  native  Phlox! 
Surely  color  could  not  be  more  choice  or  form  more  varied ! 

The  combinations  are  endless,  and  each  of  us  should  find  one  that 
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is  our  own,  for  it  is  only  by  putting  a  bit  of  ourselves  into  our  gardens 
that  we  give  them  that  rarest  of  gifts,  charm. 

Louise  S.  Hubbard. 

Garden  Pests  and  Remedies 

The  Weed  The  surprise  is  that  more  discussion  and  more  attention  are  not 
Problem  given  to  the  weed  problem.  Weeds  decrease  our  crop  yields  to  such 
an  enormous  extent,  they  interfere  so  seriously  with  our  farming 
operations,  and  they  cause  such  tremendous  losses  in  dollars,  that  con- 
certed effort  should  be  directed  to  their  reduction  and  eradication. 
Any  community,  large  or  small,  that  sets  itself  the  task  of  practically 
eliminating  its  weeds  and  adopts  and  sticks  to  a  program  of  action,  can 
work  wonders.  It  is  quite  certain  that  everyone  knows  what  a  "weed" 
is.  Probably  no  one  of  us  has  had  the  term  defined  but  our  conception 
of  its  meaning  is  very  clear.  It  may  be  that  at  one  time  in  our  early 
days  we  were  told  to  pull  the  weeds  in  the  Corn  field  or  garden;  to 
mow  the  weeds  along  the  fence;  and  at  such  a  time  it  is  certain  that 
no  words  of  explanation  were  needed  to  indicate  which  the  weeds  were. 
We  have  come  to  consider  as  "weeds"  those  plants  which  tend  to  grow 
where  they  are  not  desired;  plants  which  tend  to  resist  man's  efforts  to 
subdue  them;  plants  which  resist  frost,  heat,  dryness;  which  will 
grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  and  under  all  conditions;  plants  which 
produce  seeds  in  enormous  numbers  and  have  other  rapid  methods  of 
propagation;  plants  in  themselves  sometimes  truly  beautiful,  but 
that  have  for  us  lost  their  charm;  plants  useless  and  troublesome. 
Emerson  said  of  a  weed:  "A  plant  whose  virtues  have  not  yet  been 
discovered." 

A  large  Purslane  plant  will  produce  1,250,000  seeds;  a  single  Rus- 
sian Thistle  plant  will  ripen  100,000  to  200,000  seeds;  TumbUng 
Mustard,  1,500,000;  Shepherd's  Purse,  50,000. 

The  seeds  of  many  weeds  are  very  small  and  escape  notice.  A 
pound  of  Clover  Dodder  has  1,841,360  seeds;  Common  Plantain, 
1,814,360  seeds;  Lamb's  Quarters,  604,786  seeds;  Russian  Thistle, 
266,817  seeds;  Wild  Mustard,  215,995  seeds;  Wild  Oats,  25,493 
seeds.  If  60  pounds  of  Wheat  are  planted  to  the  acre,  and  this 
Wheat  has  2  per  cent  of  Wild  Mustard  seed,  there  will  be  distributed 
over  that  acre  388,791  Mustard  seeds. 

Not  only  do  weeds  produce  seeds  in  tremendous  numbers,  but 
seeds  with  an  ability  to  live  a  long  time.  The  seeds  of  some 
weeds,  when  buried  in  the  soil,  may  retain  their  power  to 
germinate  for  15  to  30  years.  Such  is  true  of  the  seeds  of  Tall 
Pigweed,  Black  Mustard,  Shepherd's  Purse,  Dock,  Yellow  Foxtail, 
Chickweed  and  others. 

— Colorado  Experiment  Station  Bulletin. 
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One  ounce  of  Oleic  acid  mixed  with  eight  ounces  of  Kerosene.    In  a  For  Treat- 

separate  place  mix  eight  ounces  of  water  and  two  ounces  of  Nicofume.  ment  of 

After  each  has  been  mixed  separately  they  are  thoroughly  combined,  Oyster 

after  which  one  ounce  of  the  solution  is  used  to  two  gallons  of  water.  Shell  Scale 

It  is  specially  useful  after  the  scale  is  hatched  and  is  a  good  preventive  on  Lilacs 

at  any  time.    This  may  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  scale.  and  Box 

This  formula  is  used  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Bender  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia,  one  of  the  foremost  growers  of  Box  edging  and  all 
kinds  of  larger  Box  in  the  country. 

News  and  Views 

For  many  years  the  leading  spirit  in  amateur  horticulture  in  the  Eighty 
Middle  West  has  been  Mr.  WilHam  C.  Egan  of  Egandale,  Highland  Years  of 
Park,  Illinois.  Usefulness 

Mr.  Egan's  beautiful  estate  of  little  more  than  three  acres  has  been 
developed  by  him  with  such  taste  and  science  that  now  it  is  the 
Mecca  of  garden  lovers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  his  advice  on 
landscape-gardening  and  horticulture  is  sought  and  valued  alike  by 
the  professional  and  the  amateur  gardener. 

On  Mr.  Egan's  eightieth  birthday  anniversary,  April  the  first, 
The  Garden  Club  of  lUinois,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  gave  a  dinner 
in  his  honor  at  the  Casino  Club  in  Chicago.  Fitting  decorations  of 
beautiful  iiowers,  a  birthday  cake  and  gift,  speeches  and  toasts  and 
letters  from  Prof.  Sargent  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Mrs.  Francis 
King  and  others  testified  to  the  affectionate  esteem  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguished guest  was  held.  The  following  sonnet  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Vibe  K.  Spicer: 

TO  MR.  EGAN,  ON  HIS  EIGHTIETH  BIRTHDAY. 

If  in  each  year  you  saw  one  drifting  bough 

Of  apple-blossom  shake  its  petalled  white, 

What  hordes  of  flowery  memories  you  have  now 

Whose  eyes  have  known  that  wonder  and  delight 

So  often!  If  each  year  you  had  the  luck 

To  watch  the  firstling  crocus  peeping  through 

The  mold,  and  if  your  eager  hand  could  pluck 

The  young  hepatica,  how  happy  you 

Who  more  than  many  men  have  known  these  joys. 

Who  more  than  most  have  caught  the  flashing  wing 

Of  the  first  blue-bird,  heard  the  cheerful  noise 

Of  thankful  home-come  robins  when  they  sing. 

Yet,  for  the  springtime  love  of  bird  and  bloom 

Eight  hundred  Aprils  could  not  give  us  room! 

Anchusa. 

Another  recognition  of  Mr.  Egan's  birthday  was  the  christening   Rose 
of  a  new  American  hybrid-tea  Rose,  originated  by  Howard  and  Smith   William  C. 
and  to  be  disseminated  in  the  spring  of  1922  by  Henry  A.  Dreer.    To   Egan 
the  Garden  Club  of  Illinois  was  accorded  the  honor  of  the  christening 
ceremony  and  the  achievement  was  announced  in  the  following  verse : 
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BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS 

That  you're  the  pet  of  Father  Time 
Must  certainly  be  true! 
To  us  he  hands  out  wrinkles, 
But  he  pins  a  rose  on  you! 

Tulip  Show         The  Annual  Tulip  Show  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Michigan  presents 

of  the  a  picture  rarely  equalled.    It  is  held  in  the  ball-room  of  the  Hotel 

Garden  Statler  in  Detroit,  a  large,  high-ceiled  room  with  cream-white  walls, 

Club  of  and  on  the  floor  a  carpet  of  dull  rose-color,  white  covered  tables 

Michigan  stand  against  the  four  walls,  others  run  down  the  room  in  the  centre, — 

with  certain  round  ones  in  lines  for  special  collections  or  exhibits. 

The  effect  of  the  glowing  flowers  and  all  these  stands  is  brilliant  in  the 

extreme,  and  since  with  Mrs.  Shipman  of  New  York  and  Mrs.  Hasler 

of  the  Garden  Club  of  lUinois  I  had  a  part  this  year  (on  May  i8th)  in 

judging  the  classes  in  artistic  arrangement,  I  beg  space  in  News  and 

Views  for  a  word  or  two  about  it.     In  class  23 — "Most  artistic  vase 

of  Tuhps  only" — Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Alger's  winning  arrangement  was 

a  decorative  one.    A  two-handled  vase,  classic  in  form,  of  warm  gray 

marble,  was  filled  with  two  varieties  of   Tulips.     Moonlight  in  a 

rounded  group  above,  and  falling  out  into  horizontal  Hues  below  this, 

a  fine  Rembrandt  of  scarlet  and  yellow.   This,  to  quote  Mrs.  Shipman, 

was  "courageous  arrangement" — both  original  and  effective, 

In  class  24 — "Most  artistic  arrangement  of  Tulips  with  other 
flowers" — Mrs.  Benjamin  Warren  was  the  winner  of  the  first  prize. 
It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  this  exhibit.  A  large  round  jar  of  Russian 
copper  with  straight  sides  and  brightly  polished,  held  a  striking 
arrangement  of  these  flowers, — ^Tulips,  Bronze  Queen,  Golden  Bronze 
and  Aiiis  Kennicott;  yellow  and  brown  Polyanthus,  Scilla  campanu- 
lata  Excelsior,  and  a  restrained  use  of  young  leaves  of  Grape,  young 
Oak  and  red  Maple. 

Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Green,  Jr.,  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  class 
25 — "Most  artistic  basket  of  Tulips  only" — showed  her  blooms  in  a 
Carolina  egg-basket  of  natural  hickory  interwoven  with  rose-dyed 
strands.  From  either  side  of  the  handle.  Tulips  sprayed  forth; 
Clara  Butt,  Picotee  and  Lucifer.  This  simple  arrangement  was  beau- 
tiful in  the  relations  of  the  flowers  to  each  other  and  of  the  whole,  to 
its  container. 

Class  27 — "Most  artistic  arrangement  of  Tulips  with  other  flowers" 
— offered  of  course  great  possibilities  to  competitors.  Mrs.  John  V. 
Redfield  took  honors  here  with  a  long  and  low  rectangular  basket  of 
neutral  color  in  which  the  following  flowers  were  delightfully  grouped; 
Tulips,  —  Fairy  Queen  and  Moonlight;  Phlox  divaricata,  yellow 
Tansies  and  a  touch  of  white  Lilac.  What  a  good  Spring  planting  this 
suggests  for  the  border ! 

The  perfection  of  detail  with  which  this  exhibition  was  carried  out 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  even  the  gold-printed  ribbons, — the 
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only  awards — were  in  quiet  tulip  tones;  these  were  double-faced 
satin  ribbons;  in  one  the  color  of  the  Darwins,  —  Dream  and  Godet 
Parjait  were  seen;  in  another  the  lovely  hues  of  John  Ruskin. 
"Perfection"  can  no  farther  go, — yet  the  perfection  of  this  Show  rests 
on  a  solid  practical  foundation,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Elliott,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  single  Tulips  and  Collections,  assured  me  that  it  was  altogether 
unusual  to  find  classifications  so  perfectly  done  as  was  done  here. 
The  Committee  in  charge  were  Mrs.  Benjamin  Warren  and  Miss 
Jessie  S.  Hendrie,  and  they  gave  the  Club  and  the  public — which  was 
cordially  invited — a  fine  example  of  a  Flower  Show,  perfect  in  all  its 
aspects,  with  no  apparent  handicap  from  the  bad  season  of  102 1, 

Louisa  Yeomans  King. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Santa  Barbara  correspondent  to  News  and  Vegetable 
Views,  she  writes:  "In  our  part  of  the  world  you  do  'not  buy  real  Gardens 
estate — you  buy  climate  and  scenery!  And  while  your  deed  calls  for 
the  "dirt  and  the  fences"  you  often  have  many  boulders  thrown  in  as 
well.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  enough  cleared  land  to  make 
an  orderly  vegetable  garden — it  doesn't  really  matter,  for  why  should 
the  humble  things  march  forever  in  rows  to  their  death?  Why  not 
allow  them  more  freedom  and  let  them  join  hands  in  circles,  or 
even  play  hide-and-seek  round  the  garden?  I  know  a  flat  sandstone 
boulder  which  has  a  rosy  wreath  of  beets  around  it;  the  cook  remem- 
bers it,  and  thins  it  judiciously.  Parsley  keeps  the  vacant  spacesgreen. 
Chili  peppers  hang  their  red  pods  against  a  background  of  Monterey 
cypress — far  more  effective  than  scarlet  salvia.  Gray-green  artichokes 
fling  their  deeply  serrated  leaves  over  lichen-covered  rocks  in  the 
choicest  part  of  the  garden — acanthus  leaves  are  not  more  decorative. 
Last  summer  a  watermelon  vine  twined  round  and  over  a  huge  boulder, 
ripening  its  fruit  from  the  stored-up  heat  of  the  stone — quite  lovely. 

News  has  recently  been  received  of  the  death  in  Upper  Burma,  on  Mr.  Farrar's 
the  frontier  of  Tibet,  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  scientific  English  explorers,  Death 
Mr.  Reginald  Farrar,  who  spent  several  j^ears  in  traversing  regions 
which  were  almost  unknown  to  Europeans — and  which  no  European 
traveler  seems  to  have  described.  His  aims  were  largely  botanical,  and 
as  he  made  his  way  through  these  wild  and  mountainous  regions, — 
always  facing  hardships  and  sometimes  dangers — he  discovered  a  large 
number  of  new  species  of  plants,  and  brought  back  with  him  a  great 
many  seeds  of  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs,  some  of  which  now  adorn 
English  gardens.  His  journeys  and  researches  are  recorded  in  a  work 
of  two  volumes — On  the  Eaves  of  the  World.  The  drawings  he 
made  of  the  flowers  were  exhibited  in  London  and  excited  much 
admiration.  Two  years  ago  his  love  of  botany  and  passion  for  adven- 
ture led  him  to  take  the  journey  from  which  he  never  returned, 
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American  as  well  as  English  botanists  have  cause  to  mourn  his  death; 
and  the  gardens,  both  of  Europe  and  America,  will  be  the  poorer  by 
the  loss  of  the  new  species  which  he  had  meant  to  bring  back  from  a 
region  hitherto  unexplored. 

Summer         Our  new  Member  Club,  The  Garden  Club  of  Evanston,  Illinois, 

School  of  has  organized  a  Summer  School  of  Landscape  Architecture  at  the 

Landscape  home  of  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Ashcraft,  Jr.    Lectures  and  demonstrations 

Architec-  in  landscape  architecture  and  gardening  are  being  given  by  Mr.  Ralph 

TURE  Rodney  Root,  Mr.  Noble  Parker  HoUister,  and  Mr.  Earl  H.  Reed,  Jr. 

The  course  began  on  June  6th  and  will  continue  through  July.    It  has 

a  large  attendance  and  is  among  the  most  successful  of  the  many 

achievements  of  an  unusually  enterprising  Garden  Club. 

Edging         The  following  article  is  evidently  clipped  from  the  Enghsh  maga- 
Plants  zine  Popular  Gardening — it  was  sent  to  me — but  there  are  some  sugges- 
tions for  "edgings"  which  might  be  helpful  to  our  American  gardeners. 

"When  a  flower  border  is  flanked  by  a  path,  the  gardener  wishes 
to  know  what  to  form  a  suitable  edging  with.  In  many  cases  grass 
about  a  foot  wide  is  used,  but  this  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring 
a  good  deal  of  work  to  keep  it  neat  and  presentable.  One  of  the  best 
edgings,  and  perhaps  the  most  artistic  one,  consists  of  rough  rocks, 
between  which  are  inserted  such  dwarf  Alpine  plants  as  Aubretia, 
Mossy  Saxif ragas,  Arabis,  Alyssum  5axa/i^g,  Cerastium  (Miller's  Dust), 
Acaena,  dwarf  Campanulas,  Sedum,  etc.  By  exercising  a  little  care 
in  the  selection  of  the  plants  used,  a  succession  of  bloom  throughout 
the  season  can  be  obtained.  It  is  economical  and  effective  to  make  the 
edging  of  London  Pride  {Saxif raga  umbrosa).  Clipped  Box,  too, 
makes  a  good  edging;  the  variety  generally  used  is  Buxus  semper- 
virens  suffruticosa.  Land  of  a  heavy  nature  is  detrimental  to  this  edg- 
ing— a  well  drained  soil  of  porous  character  being  best. 

Ivy  edgings  are  effective  in  suitable  situations  but  they  soon 
render  the  adjacent  soil  barren  and  are  liable  to  harbor  pests;  Ivy 
edgings  should  be  trimmed  annually  in  early  spring.  Heather  makes 
an  excellent  edging  when  a  light,  peaty  soil  is  available;  such  low- 
growing  kinds  as  Erica  carnea  and  Erica  vagans — the  Cornish  Heath — 
are  best.  Periwinkles  or  Vincas  can  be  relied  on  to  make  a  good  edg- 
ing even  if  the  situation  is  a  shady  one.  Thrift  (Armeria)  can  be 
raised  quickly  by  division  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  evergreen, 
its  flowers  are  lovely  in  early  summer,  and  as  well  as  the  pink  variety 
there  is  a  white  one — Armeria  maritima  alba — which  is  equally  suit- 
able. Double  white  Pinks  form  a  splendid  edging,  and  a  good  supply 
can  be  raised  by  inserting  cuttings  in  June  in  sandy  soil  under  a  hand- 
light.  They  require  light  soil  containing  much  lime,  so  add  a  quantity 
of  old  plaster  and  mortar  rubbish  to  the  existing  compost." 

M.  H.  B.  McK. 
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Last  April,  at  Aldenham  the  estate  of  the  Honourable  Vicary 
Gibbs,  I  saw  just  such  an  edging  as  that  described  above.  Around  the 
kitchen  garden  and  bordering  all  its  paths  are  great  perennial  beds 
twelve  to  jfifteen  feet  wide  edged  with  entrancing  rockery  borders 
two  or  three  feet  wide.  The  rocks  were  laid  with  a  gentle  slope  from 
the  bed  to  the  path  and  were  filled  with  all  the  rock  plants  that  to  us 
are  difficult  but  that  grow  with  all  the  energy  and  assurance  of  weeds 
in  England.  In  April  all  the  plants  named  above  were  flowering  or 
beginning  to  flower  and  it  seemed  to  me  the  most  charming  and  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  the  edging  problem  that  I  had  ever  seen. 

K.  L.  B. 

Committee  on  Special  Plant  Societies 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout,  Chairman. 

American  Gladiolus  Society.    Mrs.  S.  E.  Gage,  30Q  Sanford  Ave.,  Flushing,  New  York. 

American  Peony  Society.    Miss  Ellen  Watson,  5400  Bartlett  St.,  East  End.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

American  Iris  Society.    Mrs.  Horatio  G.  Lloyd,  Haverford,  Pa. 

American  Rose  Society.    Miss  Hilda  Ward,  Roslyn,  L.  I. 

American  Dahlia  Society.    Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

SECRETARIES 

American  Carnation  Society.  American  Peony  Society. 

A.  F.  J.  Bauer,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  A.  P.  Satmders,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America.  Northwestern  Peony  and  Iris  Society. 

C.  W.  Johnson,  2242  W .  logth  St.,  W.  F.  Christman,  Franklin  Nursery, 

Chicago,  III.  Richfield  Sla.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

American  Dahlia  Society.  American  Rose  Society. 

E.  C.  Vick,  205-  Elwood  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J.  John  C.  Wister,  606  Finance  Building, 

California  Dahlia  Society.  .             Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  C.  Burns,  714  Fourth  St.,  San  Rafael,  Cal.  American  Sweet  PeA  Society. 

American  Iris  Society.  E.  C.  Vick,  20s  Elwood  Ave.,  Newark,  N .  J. 
R.  S.  Sturievani,  Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 

The  American  Rose  Society 

The  American  Rose  Society  was  organized  in  New  York  in  1899, 
since  then  it  has  grown  and  prospered;  its  membership  of  in  in  1907 
has  gone  beyond  the  2,200  mark  in  1921.  The  members,  amateur 
and  professional,  represent  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  much  of 
the  world. 

Carefully  planned  test  gardens  have  been  established:  at  Wash- 
ington, in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  x\griculture;  at  Utica, 
with  Cornell  University  and  in  co-operation  with  the  Park  Depart- 
ments of  Hartford,  St.  Paul  and  that  Rose  city,  Portland,  Oregon. 
These  test  gardens  are  under  direct  charge  of  a  selected  local  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  American  Rose  Society, 

There  is  also  a  system  of  affiliated  local  Rose  Societies,  each  holding 
meetings  and  arranging  lectures  and  shows  to  arouse  wider  and  more 
intelligent  interest  in  Roses  among  all  types  of  people. 

Life  Members  pay  $50,  Sustaining  Members  and  Annual  Members 
make  yearly  payments  of  $10  and  $3  respectively.  Affiliated  members 
are  received  at  $3  through  the  secretary  or  other  official  of  an  organ- 
ized rose  or  horticultural  society,  who  will  distribute  the  pubhcations 
to  which  such  members  are  entitled.    If  ten  or  more  affiliated  members 
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are  so  received  a  rebate  of  fifty  cents  each  is  returned;  if  fifty  or  more, 
there  is  a  return  of  seventy-five  cents  each;  if  one  hundred  or  more, 
there  is  a  return  of  $i  each.  All  members  vote  at  all  meetings,  receive 
the  publications  of  the  Society  and  are  provided  with  Membership 
cards  entitling  them  to  admission  to  all  exhibitions  in  charge  of  the 
Society. 

The  American  Rose  Society  holds  annually  one  or  more  exhibi- 
tions. These  usually  consist  of  an  exhibition  held  in  connection 
with  some  large  show,  and  of  one  or  more  outdoor  exhibits  held  at 
one  of  the  Society's  Test  Gardens  or  at  some  other  large  Rose  Garden. 

The  American  Rose  Annual  is  mailed  in  March  to  all  members: 
it  cannot  be  bought  in  book  stores,  but  members  may  purchase  extra 
copies  at  $2  apiece.  The  member's  Handbook  is  issued  in  April  of 
each  year.  Information  for  or  about  the  publications  should  be 
mailed  to  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Editor,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  All  member- 
ship inquiries  and  payments  should  be  addressed  to  John  C.  Wister, 
Secretary,  607  Finance  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Of  very  great  help  to  the  amateur  grower  is  the  work  of  the 
Committee  of  Consulting  and  Advising  Rosarians.  One  can  see  at  a 
glance  what  authority  the  names  represent: 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GENERAL  ROSE  QUESTIONS 

Dr.   W.   Van   Fleet,   Dept.   of   Agriculture,  Dk.  E.  M.  Mills,  823  Summer  Ave.,  Syracuse, 

Washington,  D.  C.                      ^             _  N.  Y.           ^ 

S.  S.  Pennock,i6o8  Ludlow  St.,  Philadelphia,Pa.  E.  G.  Hill,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Robert  Pyle,  West  Grove,  Pa.  W.  C.  Egan,  Highland  Park,  Illinois. 

J.  Horace  McFarland,  Box  687,Harrisburg,  Pa.  Theodore   Wirth,   Superintendent  of   Parks, 

A.  W.  Greeley,  969  High  St.,  Williamsport,  Pa.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

John  Cook,  318  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  John  Dunsar,  Highland  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

George  H.  Peterson,  Fair  Lawn,  New  Jersey.  Jesse  A.  Currey,  194  N.  13th  Street, 

Alex  Gumming,  Jr.,  Cromwell,  Conn.  Portland,  Oregon. 

Prof.  E.  A.  White,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  Fred  H.  Howard,  Howard  &  Smith, 

N.  Y.  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ROSE  DISEASES 
Dr.  L.  M.  Massey,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

THE    COMMITTEE   ON   ROSE    INSECTS 
Prof.  C.  R.  Crosby,  Cornell  University,  C.A.  Weigel,  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  _  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prof.  Y.  G.  Sanders,  Dept.  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

As  a  part  of  the  American  Rose  program  at  the  Boston  Rose 
Show  in  early  April,  lectures  were  given  every  afternoon,  the  attend- 
ance averaging  about  200. 

April  6th,  Mr.  Robert  Pyle  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  gardens  in 
Europe  and  America,  showing  pictures  of  the  American  Rose  Society 
Test  Gardens  in  Hartford,  Minneapolis,  and  Portland,  and  many 
beautiful  pictures  of  the  Bagatelle  Gardens  in  Paris  and  the  Roseraie 
de  I'Hay,  just  outside  of  Paris. 

April  7th,  Mr.  McFarland  spoke  on  The  Rose  in  America  with 
many  beautiful  lantern  slides  both  of  private  and  public  gardens  in 
the  United  States. 

April  8  th,  Mr.  Totty  told  of  his  trip  to  Europe  last  summer  and 
of  his  visits  to  the  various  Rose  Gardens  there,  comparing  conditions 
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with  those  here,  and  telling  particularly  of  some  of  the  newer  Roses 
which  be  beUeved  to  be  of  value  for  outdoor  planting. 

April  9th,  Mr.  WilHam  N.  Craig  gave  a  most  practical  talk  on  the 
culture  of  outdoor  Roses  in  New  England,  giving  in  detail  the  steps 
necessary  for  success  with  each  class  of  Roses  in  this  particular  cHmate, 
recommending  varieties,  methods  of  planting  and  the  combating  of 
insects  and  diseases. 

April  loth,  Mr.  B.  S.  Letson,  Boston,  spoke  on  flower  arrangements 
in  the  home,  illustrating  with  cut  Roses  which  had  been  supplied  for 
the  occasion  by  Mr.  Roland,  and  which  were  afterward  distributed 
among  the  audience. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
The  Rose  Society  had  show  cards  recommending  varieties  suitable 
for  planting  in  New  England.  These  cards  were  placed  in  the  entrance 
hall  and  attracted  great  attention. 

The  1 92 1  Annual  Meeting  and  Rose  Pilgrimage  will  take  place  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  the  2nd.  The  trip  includes  a  visit  to  that  most 
interesting  Test  Garden  at  Arlington.  I  would  Hke  to  say,  personally, 
that  I  greatly  admired  the  plants  of  Rosa  Hugonis  which  I  saw  "there 
last  winter. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Rose  Society  is  plan- 
ning a  rose  trip  in  June,  1922,  to  visit  the  rose  regions  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  It  is  the  idea  to  make  the  trip  at  the  time  when  the 
Roses  in  Portland  and  the  Puget  Sound  regions  are  at  their  best. 
Various  Rose  Festivals  on  the  way,  or  in  the  west,  will  be  visited,  and 
much  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  those  from  the  East  who  join  in 
this  first  great  rose  pilgrimage.  Modern  Roses  are  very  susceptible 
to  variations  in  soils  and  climatic  conditions — even  a  few  miles 
difference  in  locality,  modified  percentages  of  clay  and  sand,  a  more  or 
less  protected  site,  influence  the  choice  of  our  garden  varieties;  so 
what  more  interesting  and  instructive  hoKday  could  a  rose  lover 
plan  than  a  trip  to  include  Rose  Gardens  in  many  sections  of  our  great 
country,  and  a  comparing  of  experiences  with  other  growers  under 
widely  separated  horizons? 

The  Rose  Annual  is  a  joy !  Year  after  year  it  has  received  a  warm 
welcome'  and  an  honored  position  in  our  home.  Let  me  just  copy 
half  a  dozen  titles  from  the  contents  of  the  1921  volume  with  a  passing 
word  of  keen  appreciation  for  the  beautiful  illustrations  which  so 
greatly  enhance  the  charm  of  its  pages: 

Roses  in  Antiquity,  Rose  Stocks  and  Root  Systems,  An  Amateur's 
Garden  on  Puget  Sound,  Florida  Rose  Growing  as  Seen  by  Northern 
Eyes,  Roses  at  Kew  Gardens,  England,  Greenhouse  Roses,  this  Year 
and  Last,  New  Rose  Trials  at  Bagatelle,  Official  List  of  American 
Roses  (18  closely  printed  pages  of  valuable  information  on  the  origin 
of  hundreds  of  American  varieties).  Mes.  Aaron  Ward. 
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Iris  Society 

The  American  Iris  Society  held  its  annual  exhibition,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Columbus  Iris  Society,  on  May  22-23  ^^  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Held  in  a  well-lighted  room,  the  effect  was  much  better  than  the 
Philadelphia  show  of  last  year — and  though  the  space  was  less,  there 
were  more  exhibits. 

The  Garden  Club  of  America's  medal  was  awarded  to  The 
Columbus  Iris  Society  for  the  best  display  for  a  Club  or  Society — it 
covered  one  corner  of  the  room  and  was  most  artistic  in  grouping. 
The  Sweepstakes  Cup  offered  by  Mrs.  Horatio  Gates  Lloyd  to  Ama- 
teurs was  won  by  Mrs.  D.  A.  Filler,  of  Columbus,  whose  many  entries 
in  quality  and  quantity  surpassed  the  commercial  exhibitors.  She 
exhibited  72  varieties.  The  American  Iris  Society's  Silver  medal  was 
won  by  the  Van  Weirt  Iris  Gardens — for  the  best  and  most  compre- 
hensive display  by  a  commercial  grower.  It  was  a  good  showing,  but 
suffered  from  being  cut  the  day  before,  and  having  to  be  transported 
so  far.  A  Special  Sweepstakes  prize  for  the  best  flower  in  the  show 
was  won  by  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Taft  of  Cincinnati  for  a  magnificent 
spike  of  Dominion — it  attracted  more  attention  than  anything  else 
in  the  show. 

Competition  was  keen,  exhibits  had  been  brought  from  distances 
and  many  of  the  new  French  and  English  varieties  were  shown  as  well 
American  novelties  from  Farr,  Fryer,  Williamson,  and  Miss  Sturt- 
evant.  Farr  showed  some  numbered  seedlings  that  were  for  exhi- 
bition only, — very  lovely  they  were. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  well  attended,  and  there  were  long  dis- 
cussions of  the  work  of  the  Society.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President John  C.  Wister 

Vice-Pres William  A.  Peterson 

Treasurer F.  H.  Presby 

Secretary R.  S.  Sturdevant 

Regional  Vice-President  for  the  East I.  S.  Hendrickson 

Regional  Vice-Presidentfor  the  Central  West. . .  .Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Taft 

Regional  Vice-President  for  the  South C.  P.  Connell 

Regional  Vice-President  for  the  North  West T.  A.  Kenning 

Regional  Vice-President  for  Pacific  Coast S.  B.  Mitchell 

Regional  Vice-President  for  Canada Dr.  E.  F.  Bennett 

The  following  directors  were  elected  to  serve  for  three  years: 
Mrs.  Horatio  Gates  Lloyd  Mrs.  C.  S.  McKinny 

Directors  whose  term  expires  in  1922: 

James  Boyd  Bertrand  H.  Farr 

Directors  whose  term  expires  in  1923: 

H.  A.  Norton  Dr.  H.  A.  Gleason 
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Have  a  Wild  Flower  Sanctuary  on  Your  Place 

"He  who  'gives  sanctuary'  in  congenial  locations  to  colonies  of 
those  beautiful  wild  flowers  and  ferns  that  are  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion, gives  pleasure  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  adds  to  the  beauty  of 
his  premises  and  performs  an  agreeable  duty  to  his  country  and  to 
posterity. 

"Human  vandals,  real  estate  'improvements, '  forest  fires  and  other 
incidents  of  civiHzation  are  responsible  for  the  almost  total  disappear- 
ance from  our  woods  and  fields  of  many  of  the  finest  American  Wild- 
ings. It  is  not  too  late  to  save  them,  however — to  save  them  as  the 
Bird  Sanctuaries  are  saving  the  birds. 

"You,  yourself — if  you  have  on  your  place  a  wooded  slope,  or 
ravine,  or  even  a  shady  nook  under  trees,  or  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house — may  do  your  part.  If  you  have  a  rocky  hillside,  a  boggy 
meadow,  a  brook,  or  a  pool,  so  much  the  better:  you  can  protect  more 
varieties. 

"The  expenditure  involved  is  surprisingly  moderate  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  ordinary  gardening.  In  a  'Sanctuary'  there  is 
little  construction  work  and  little  soil  preparation,  no  manuring,  or 
cultivating,  no  spraying,  or  training.  Once  properly  estabhshed  in  a 
suitable  locality,  the  plants  will  care  for  themselves  and  increase  and 
multiply  as  the  seasons  come  and  go." 

Thus  begins  a  leaflet  sent  out  by  Gillett  's  Fern  and  Flower  Farm, 
Southwick,  Mass.  It  is  a  suggestion  worth  considering  and  if  you  will 
send  for  the  leaflet  you  will  find  an  excellent  list  of  ferns  and  flowers 
for  every  location,  soil  condition  and  chmate. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  Department 

Chairman:   MRS.  FRANCIS  C.  FARWELL, 
1520  Astor  Street,  Chicago,  and  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

Committee  Members  Miss  Anna  Head,  Berkeley,  California. 

Mrs.  Harold  Hack,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Hutchinson, 2 709  Prairie  Avenue, 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Wallbridge,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Delia  Marble,  Bedford,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Alain  C.  White,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Mercer,  Doylestown,  Pa.  Mr.  Walter  B.  Hofer,  312  Sycamore  Street, 
Mrs.  George  Sealy,  Galveston,  Texas.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Blue  Prints  on  Plant  Life 

[Mrs.  Bertha  E.  Jaques  is  a  widely  known  and  successful  etcher 
both  in  black  and  white  and  color.  Her  blue  prints  show  the  same 
grace  of  composition  that  make  her  more  important  work  so  charming. 
An  exhibition  of  her  framed  blue-prints  at  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago, 
suggested  to  one  beholder  an  amusing  decoration  for  a  country  hall  or 
passage-way.] 

The  principle  of  making  blue  prints  is  simple;  its  apphcation  is 
complex  and  various.    Children  in  kindergartens  make  blue  prints  of 
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leaves  but  artistic  possibilities  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  are  unlimited. 

These  are  the  essentials: 

Clear  strong  sunUght  between  ten  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M. 

Plants,  flowers,  grasses,  preferably  fresh,  though  dried  ones  may 
be  used. 

Eastman's  blue  print  paper,  which  may  be  had  in  rolls  ten  feet 
long  by  twenty  inches  wide. 

A  sheet  of  clear  glass;  old  window  pane  will  do. 

Piece  of  pasteboard  size  of  glass. 

Several  wooden  snaps  (clothespins)  to  hold  paper  and  glass 
together. 

Lots  of  enthusiasm. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  method:  Gather  plants,  choosing  finely 
divided  or  semi-transparent  rather  than  solid  or  opaque  forms. 

Lay  glass  on  ta'ble.  Arrange  plant  on  it  flat,  preserving  its  natural 
form  and  making  a  composition  by  placing  it  well  within  its  given  area. 

Measure  for  size  of  blue  print  paper  to  cover  composition.  Blue 
print  paper  should  be  kept  in  the  dark  and  covered  with  an  opaque 
textile  to  exclude  all  Ught. 

Put  paper  face  down  (yellow  side)  on  plant  as  it  lies  on  glass. 
Hold  in  place  and  put  pasteboard  over  this,  fastening  all  together  with 
snaps  at  four  corners  to  prevent  plant  or  paper  from  moving. 

Take  outdoors  in  clear  unobstructed  sunlight  and  put  on  ground 
or  bench  glass  side  up.  Watch  until  the  yellow  paper  turns  a  grayish 
blue — several  minutes. 

Carry  indoors,  put  glass  on  table  in  original  position.  Remove 
snaps  and  lift  paper  without  disturbing  composition  so  another  copy 
may  be  made  if  successful. 

Have  large  pan  or  sink  filled  with  water,  or  better  yet,  hold  paper 
under  running  water  long  enough  (half  a  minute  or  so)  to  wash  ofif 
yellow  chemical. 

Put  print  with  back  against  a  glass  window  to  drain,  or  put  directly 
between  blotters  to  dry  and  press.  Blue  prints  do  not  fade  if  properly 
washed  in  clear  water. 

The  three  points  which  make  good  blue  prints  better  than  bad 
ones  are  as  follows: 

Do  not  use  photographic  frame  which  presses  the  plants  flat  and 
allows  no  soft  edges. 

Second,  the  choice  of  plants  and  their  arrangement  in  a  given 
space. 

Third,  place  the  glass  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  the  sun  and  not 
at  right  angles,  which  makes  a  flat  impression,  giving  form  alone. 
Let  the  sun  strike  the  surface  at  a  slant  which  will  throw  a  shadow  on 
the  opposite  side  and  soften  the  outlines. 

Seed  forms  as  thick  as  the  Great  Bur  or  Jimson  weed  may  be  print- 
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ed  by  holding  the  glass  in  the  hands  and  tender  plants  like  the  Indian 
Pipe  or  ripe  grapes  may  be  printed  if  the  blue  print  paper  is  not  pressed 
too  tightly  against  them.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  plant  or 
paper  move  or  it  will  destroy  the  edges  just  as  it  would  a  photographic 
negative.  A  short  experience  will  illuminate  all  these  points  and  repay 
effort  a  thousandfold.  Bertha  E.  Jaques. 

Unique  Show  at  Boston 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  Wild  Flower  Exhibits  ever  seen  was 
that  held  in  Boston  on  April  23rd  and  24th.  This  Exhibit  was  due  to 
the  energy  and  generosity  of  Mr.  Albert  Burrage,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  also  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Orchid  Society.  Mr.  Burrage  has  long  specialized  in  Orchids,  and 
especially  native  Orchids. 

From  the  forty-eight  species  known  to  grow  in  New  England 
there  were  twenty-five  living  species  at  Horticultural  Hall.  Some  were 
represented  by  only  one  bloom;  others  were  shown  in  large  groups. 
The  Exhibit  of  two  days  covered  a  three  months'  period  of  natural 
flowering.  Many  of  the  orchids  were  skillfully  forced  for  this  Exhibit, 
lifted  for  the  time  being,  to  be  returned  later  to  complete  their  growth. 

As  the  visitor  entered  the  hall  a  whiff  of  pine-scented  air  greeted 
his  nostrils;  before  his  eyes  met  a  forest  scene  almost  impossible  to 
believe.  Not  only  was  the  ground  covered  by  pine  needles,  but  the 
trees  that  shed  them.  White  Pines,  Hemlocks,  Junipers,  Cedars,  were 
there,  some  specimens  being  thirty  feet  high,  A  path  beneath  these 
trees  led  to  various  Orchids  clumped  with  ferns,  on  to  a  rocky  dell, 
where,  under  Osmunda  Regalis,  Iris,  Cypripedium  acaule,  sedges  and 
moss,  the  shimmer  of  water,  and  then  a  rocky  pool  was  seen,  fed  from 
smaller  basins  above.  And,  can  you  believe  it,  the  notes  of  a  wild  bird 
were  heard. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  of  the  treasures  that  were  revealed  there, 
all  growing  in  the  habitats  to  which  they  were  accustomed. 

Yellow  and  pink  Lady  Slippers  and  the  Ram's  Head  Lady  Slipper, 
the  Cypripedium  aureniium,  with  its  whitish  pouch  covered  with 
wooly  hairs. 

The  Cypripedium  speciabilis,  or  Showy  Lady  Slipper,  was  there 
in  a  large  group — a  fine  sight  for  those  of  us  who  know  how  rare  it  is 
and  how  fast  it  is  disappearing.  No  Orchid  from  foreign  shores  can 
excel  it. 

The  Habenarias,  or  Fringed  Orchis,  were  in  the  meadow  ground, 
in  the  spongy  soil  which  they  prefer. 

The  Spiranthes  Romans ojjiana,  the  Hooded  Ladies '  Tresses,  which 
is  the  latest  New  England  Orchid  to  bloom. 

The  Goodyera  family,  represented  by  the  Downy  Rattlesnake 
Plantain  and  the  G.  tesselata — the  latter  being  very  tiny. 
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The  Goody  era  repens,  also  very  small  but  charming. 

To  complete  the  Exhibit  and  give  students  a  still  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  study  these  exquisite  plants,  Mr.  Burrage  arranged  in  a 
smaller  hall  photographs  of  every  species  of  our  native  orchids,  together 
vidth  dried  specimens;  all  carefully  labeled.  The  newspapers  of  that 
week  printed  many  articles  concerning  the  Exhibit,  so  that  the  for- 
tunate ones  who  were  in  Boston  at  that  time  had  a  rare  opportunity  to 
study  what  remains  of  our  once  widely-distributed  Orchids,  now  so 
nearly  destroyed. 

Mr.  Burrage  feels  that  if  the  public  can  appreciate  what  the  loss  of 
such  a  flora  will  mean  to  the  United  States  every  efifort  will  be  made 
on  the  part  of  nature  lovers  to  protect  what  is  left.  He  also  hopes  to 
show  that  these  Orchids  can  be  cultivated,  multiplied  and  brought 
back  to  our  woods. 

Following  this  Exhibit  of  our  Wild  Orchids  of  New  England  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  another  far  part  of  our  country — the  Canal 
Zone  of  Panama,  Mrs.  Samuel  Heald  is  going  to  speciaHze  in  the 
native  Orchids  of  the  Zone,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America.  She  has  been  elected  a  Member-at-Large  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Wild  Flower  Committee.  She  has  long  been  a  student  of  Orchids, 
and  those  of  Panama  are  beautiful  and  rare.  As  nothing  has  been 
published  on  the  flora  of  Panama  we  shall  eagerly  await  what  Mrs. 
Heald  and  her  committee  have  to  tell  us. 

The  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  Cincinnati  has  been 
given  one  hundred  copies  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Perry's  book,  "Studies  of 
a  Plant  Lover. "  This  delightful  book  represents  years  of  study  by  a 
gifted  woman,  who  had  a  remarkable  collection  of  Michigan  ferns. 
The  book  lays  stress  on  plant  family  characteristics,  helping  the 
casual  student  to  detect  at  a  glance  to  which  family  a  plant  belongs. 
It  was  written  in  her  78th  and  82nd  years,  and  the  frontispiece  gives 
the  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  strength,  serenity  and  fineness  of  Mrs. 
Perry's  personaHty,  which  the  book  sustains.  Her  three  daughters, 
with  a  friend,  whom  Mrs.  Perry  called  her  fourth  daughter,  have 
compiled  the  book,  and  distributed  it  widely  in  schools  and  organiza- 
tions as  a  memorial  to  their  mother.  Professor  Harris  M.  Benedict 
of  Cincinnati  University  speaks  thus  of  the  book:  "With  the  touch  of 
a  reserve  and  stateliness  of  a  day  that  is  gone,  as  if  it  were  an  honored, 
time-tested  and  well-loved  friend,  she  introduces  each  flower  to  me. 
Each  stands  before  me,  revealed  in  the  light  which  her  long  intimacy 
with  it  has  kindled. " 

The  book  may  be  purchased  through  Mr.  Walter  B.  Hofer,  312 
Sycamore  Street,  Cincinnati.  Price  $3.00  to  members  of  the  Garden 
Club.    Postage  .10. 
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Membership  List  of 
The  Garden  Club  of  America 

Giving  Names  and  Addresses  of  Presidents  for  1921 


Albemaele,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Marshall,  University,  Va. 
Allegheny  County,  Garden  Club  of 
Mrs.  Henry  R.  Rea,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
Amateur  Gardeners  of  Baltimore 

Mrs.  Lyman  Colt  Josephs,  go8  St.  Paul  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Bedford  Garden  Club 

Mrs.  Rollin  Saltus,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 
Chestnut  Hill  Garden  Society 

Mr.  A.  Winsor  Weld,  47  Suffolk  Road,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Mass. 
Cincinnati,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs._  Samuel  H.  Taft,  3320  Morrison  Ave., 
Clifton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  John  E.  Newell,  3634  Euclid  Ave.,  and 
West  Mentor,  Ohio. 
Denver,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Welborn,  1065  Logan  St.,  Denver, 
Colorado. 
Easthampton,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  William  A.  Lockwood,  780  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  and  Easthampton,  Long  Is- 
land, N.  Y. 
Evanston,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Leshe  E.  Hildreth,   1228  Judson  Ave. 
Evanston,  Ills. 
Fauquier  and  Loudoun  Garden  Club,  Va. 
Mrs.  Fairfax  Harrison,  Belvoir  House,  Bel- 
voir,  Fauquier  Co.,  Va. 
Greenwich  Garden  Club,  Conn. 

Mrs.   Luke   Vjncent  Lockwood,   Riverside, 
Conn. 
Green  Spring  Valley  Garden  Club,  Md. 

Mrs.  William  V.  Elder,  Glyndon,  Md. 
Harford  County.  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  J.  Hamsley  Johnson,  Chase,  Md. 
Hartford  Garden  Club,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Robert  W.   Gray,  54  Huntington  St., 
Hartford,  and  Weekapaug,  R.  I. 
Illinois,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Horace  Martin,  Lake  Forest,  III. 
James  River  Garden  Club,  Va. 

Mrs.    Thomas    S.    Wheelwright,    Buckhead 
Springs,  Va. 
Lake  Geneva  Garden  Club,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Seymour  Morris,  1020  Ardmore  Ave., 
Chicago,  and  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 
Lenox  Garden  Club,  Mass. 

Miss    Heloise    Meyer,    Merrywood,    Lenox, 
Mass. 
Litchfield,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.   Busk,   1040  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  and  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Michigan,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    Edward    H.    Parker,    The    Pasadena, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 
Middletown,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Fife,  Jr.,  287  High  St.,  Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 
Millbrook  Garden  Club,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Oakleigh  Thorne,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Millbrook,  N.  Y. 
Montgomery  and  Delaware  Counties,  Gar- 
deners of 

Mrs.  Horace  Bullock,  Ardmore,  Pa. 
MoRRiSTOWN,  Garden  Club  of 

Miss  E.  Mable  Clark,  831  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Morristown,  N.  J. 
New  Canaan  Garden  Club,  Conn. 

Miss  Myra  Valentine,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Newport,  Garden  Association  in 

Miss  Edith  Wetmore,  630  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y., 

and  Newport,  R.  I 

North  Country  Garden  Club  of  Long  Island 

Mrs.  Beekman  Winthrop,  ^S  East  37th  St., 

New  York,  and  Groton  Farm,  Westbury, 

L.  L,  N.  Y. 


North  Shore  Garden  Club,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hopkinson,  Manchester,  Mass. 
Orange   and   Dutchess    Counties,    Garden 
Club  of 
Dr.  Edward L.  Partridge,ig  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
and  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Pasadena  Garden  Club,  California 

Mrs.  H.  I.  Stuart,  875  La  Loma  Road,  Pasa- 
dena, California. 
Philadelphia,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    Bayard   Henry,   West   Walnut   Lane 
Germantown,  Philadelphia.  ' 

Philipstown  Garden  Club,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vanderbilt  Webb,   66  East  70th   St 
N.  Y.,  and  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
Princeton,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    George   A.    Armour,    Allison   House 
Princeton,  N.  J.  ' 

Richmond,  Mass.,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    W.    Rockwood    Gibbs,    Rock     Ridge 
Farms,  Richmond,  Mass. 
Ridgefield,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    George    Pratt    IngersoU,    Ridgefield 
Conn.,  and  Stamford,  Conn. 
RuMSON  Garden  Club,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Riker,23g  Madison  Ave.  N  Y 
and  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
Ruxton,  Hardy  Garden  Club  op 

Mrs.  Louis  O'Donnell,  Ruxton,    Baltimore 
Co..  Md. 
Rye  Garden  Club,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  A.  William  Putnam,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Santa    Barbara    and    Montecito,    'Garden 
Club  of 
Dr.  E.  B.  Doremus,  601  East  Anamapu  St. . 
Santa  Barbara,  California. 
Shaker  Lakes  Garden  Club,  Ohio 

Mrs.  James  H.  Rogers,  2056  Cornell  Road, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Short  Hills  Garden  Club,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
Somerset  Hills.  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Francis  G.  Lloyd,  157  East  71st  St., 
N.  Y.,  and  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 
Southampton  Garden  Club,  L.  I. 

Mrs.  Harry  Robbins,  19  E.  80th  St.,  N.  Y., 
and  Southampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
South  Side  Garden  Club  of  Long  Island 
Mrs.   Eugene   Lentilhon,   Brookside  Farm, 
Islip,  L.  I.,  New  York. 
St.  Louis,  Garden  Club  of 

Dr.  B.  M.  Duggar,  Missouri  Botanical  Gar- 
den, St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Summit,  Garden  Club  of 

Miss  Kate  Somers,  Edgewood  Road,  Summit , 
New  Jersey. 
Trenton,  Garden  Club  of 

Miss  Frances  N.  Dickinson,  479  West  State 
St.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Twenty,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  W.   Champlin  Robinson,  Lutherville. 
Md. 
Ulster  Garden  Club,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.    Everett   Fowler,    129   Maiden    Lane, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Warrenton  Garden  Club,  Va. 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Appleton,  Warrenton,  Va. 
Washington  Garden  Club,  Conn. 

Mrs.    Arthur    Shipman,    1076    Asylum    St., 
Hartford,  and  Washington,  Conn. 
Weeders.  The. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Stengel,  172S  Spruce  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Wilmington,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  'VVjlliam  C.  Spruance,  2507  W.  17th  St. 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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Important 

The  information  given  on  this  page  is  new  and  of  especial  im- 
portance to  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  Member  Clubs.  Please  read 
it  carefully. 

THE  GARDEN  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 
598  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  address  of  the  new  Executive  Ofl&ce  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America.  Hereafter  all  communications  in  regard  to  change 
of  address,  non-receipt  of  Bulletins,  resignations,  new  members,  etc., 
should  be  sent  to  this  ofl&ce.  It  is  essential  that  Garden  Club  of 
America  be  used  in  addressing  any  communication. 

An  addressograph  has  recently  been  added  to  the  equipment  of 
the  Club  which  will  insure  accuracy  but  which  at  the  same  time 
demands  accuracy  on  the  part  of  our  members.  As  hitherto,  the 
May,  July  and  September  issues  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  sent  to 
summer  addresses,  the  December,  January  and  March  issues  to  winter 
addresses.  For  other  changes  of  address  a  charge  will  be  made 
to  cover  the  cost  of  addressograph  plates. 

The  Executive  Ofl&ce  will  also  supply  Non-Member  subscription 
blanks  upon  application.  The  cost  of  such  subscriptions  is  $2.50  and 
each  must  be  endorsed  by  a  member. 

It  is  essential  in  writing  to  the  ofi5ce  that  you  give  your  full  name 
and  address  and  also  the  name  of  the  Club  of  which  you  are  a  member. 

No  communications  in  regard  to  the  subjects  mentioned  above 
should  be  sent  to  the  Editor  but  articles  for  publication,  suggestions, 
questions  and  comments  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  Bulletin 
should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  T.  H.  B.  McKnight,  44  Thorne  Street, 
Sewickley,  Pa.,  who  becomes  Editor  upon  the  publication  of  this 
(the  July)  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

Board  of  Editors 

Chairman  Secretary  (ex-officio) 

MRS.  WALTER  S.  BREWSTER.  MRS.  HAROLD  I.  PRATT 

Lake  Forest,  III.,  and  1220  Lake  Glen  Cove,  L.  L,  and  58  E.  68th  St., 

Shore  Drive,  Chicago  New  York 

The  Garden  Miscellany  Garden  Pests  and  Remedies 

MRS.  ROBERT  C.  HILL,  MRS.  BENJAMIN  WARREN 

Easthampton,  L.  I.,  AND  969  Grosse  Pointe  Shores,  Mich. 
Park  Ave.,  New  York  special  Plant  Societies 

Plant  Material  MRS.  CHARLES  H.  STOUT 

MRS.  CHARLES  W.  HUBBARD  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  and  20  E.  66th  St., 

WiNNETKA,  III.  New  York  City 

News  and  Views  Wild  Flower  Preservation 

MRS.  T.  H.  B.  Mcknight  mrs.  francis  c.  farwell 

44  Thorne  St.,  Lake  Forest,  III.,  and  1520  Astoh  St., 

Sewickley,  Pa.  Chicago. 

Garden  Literature 
MRS.  EDWARD  HARDING,  Fanwood,  N.  J. 

n.  n.  OONNELLEV  &  sam  ca.,  chicai» 
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PuQettn  of 


dbc  Garden  Club 


of  ^mttita 


September,  1921 


No.  1  (New  Series) 


President 
MRS.   SAMUEL  SLOAN 
45   E.   53rd  Street, 
New  York,  and  Garrison,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer 
MRS.  WILLIAM  RAND 
118   E.   40th    Street,    New   York,   and 
Rye,  N.  Y. 

Secretary 
MRS.  HAROLD  I.  PRATT 
58    E.    68th    Street,    New    York,    and 
Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Librarian 
MRS.  FREDERICK  L.  RHODES 
Short  Hills,  N.  J. 


Honorary  President 

MRS.  J.   WILLIS  MARTIN 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

\st    Vice-President 
MRS.  JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Jr., 
Short  Hills,  N.  J. 


2nd    Vice-President 
MRS.  FAIRFAX  HARRISON 
Belvoir,    Fauquier    County,    Va. 

3rd    Vice-President 
MRS.  SAMUEL  H.  TAFT 
3329  Morrison  Avenue, 
Clifton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

4tk    Vice-President 
MRS.  FRANCIS  B.  CROWNINSHIELD 
164     Marlboro     Street,     Boston     and 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


Editor 

MRS.  T.  H.  B.  Mcknight 

Sewickley,  Pa. 

Assistant  Editor 

MRS.  ROBERT  C.  HILL 

969  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Easthampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be:  to  stimulate  tke  knowledge  and  love  of  gar- 
dening among  amateurs;  to  share  the  advantages  of  association,  through  conference 
and  correspondence  in  this  country  and  abroad;  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  native 
plants   and  birds;    and   to   encourage   civic    planting. 


A  WEED 

Because  I  scatter  my   seed 

Prodigally,   and  grew 

"Where  the  wind  has  chanced  to  blow, 
You  call  me  a  weed. 
I  look  at  your  gardens  fair, 

With   flowers   in   stately   rows, 

And  my  wild,  little  seed  heart  knows 
I  never  could  be  happy  there. 
My  mother  was  gypsy  born. 

My  father  a  roving  bee, 

There  is  vagabond  blood  in  me, 
I  am  not  to  be  trained  and  shorn. 
I  am  poor  and  mean  indeed. 

But  I  make  the  waste  place  glad, 
!^nd  the  wayside  color-mad. 
Where  there  is  room  for  a  weed. 


-From  The  Enchanted  Years. 


LOUISE  DRISCOLL. 


'THE  retirement  of  the  Bulletin  Editor  who  has  done  so  much 

for  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  has  filled  us  all  with  deep 
regret.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  print  in  this  number — as  a 
surprise  for  her — a  picture  and  description  of  the  Vilmorin  Iris 
"Mrs.  Walter  Brewster."  It  makes  a  charming  and  permanent 
recognition  of  her  service,  both  to  us  and  to  the  French  Nation. 

In  filling  Mrs.  Brewster's  place,  the  Board  of  Directors 
approved  the  new  Editor's  plan  of  making  Mrs.  Robert  Hill 
Assistant  Editor — thereby  greatly  facilitating  the  work.  With 
two  changes,  the  very  efficient  and  satisfactory  staff  remains  the 
same.  Mrs.  Hubbard,  who  has  written  so  delightfully  for  Plant 
Material  has  gone  abroad  for  a  year,  and  her  place  has  not  been 
filled  permanently — though  we  Wave  hopes.  News  and  Views 
has  been  given  to  Mrs.  Howard  Knapp  of  the  Hartford  Garden 
Club,  and  the  result  of  her  maiden  effort  in  this  number  shows 
that  our  confidence  in  her  was  not  misplaced. 

To  make  a  success  of  our  only  Garden  Club  publication,  our 
watchword  should  be  "careful  thought  and  a  long  look  ahead." 
The  responsibility,  however,  belongs  not  only  to  the  Editorial 
Staff,  but  to  both  Member  Clubs  and  indi\ndual  members  of  all 
clubs.  Their  interest  and  co-operation,  approval  or  just  criticism, 
is  the  mortar  that  holds  our  Bulletin  together,  and  we  hope  this 
will  be  felt  throughout  the  whole  organization. 

With  the  September  number  a  New  Series  is  begun.  You 
will  note  that  the  pages  will  be  numbered  consecutively  through 
the  year's  issue,  so  that  with  the  July  1922  Bulletin — here  is  a 
long  look  ahead — an  index  of  the  six  numbers  for  the  past  year 
will  be  mailed  to  subscribers.  Perhaps  some  day  we  may  achieve 
a  Table  of  Contents  for  each  Bulletin. 

The  Staff  will  welcome  suggestions  of  any  kind.  The  maga- 
zine is  yours.    Try  to  help  us  make  it  what  you  wigh  it  to  be. 

M.  H.  B.  McK. 

President's  Message 

How  the  wrecks  have  rolled  by  since  the  Annual  Meeting. 
We  gardeners  have  had  many  disappointments  and  have 
blamed  the  weather  generally  for  all  of  them !  The  complaints 
in  my  Garden  are  great,  but  the  disappointment  is  greater  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  and  know  more  of  my  fellow 
members  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America.  I  want  to,  and 
how  can  I,  unless  when  in  New  York  you  let  me  know  through 
our  Garden  Club  Office  where  I  might  meet  you.  Or  better 
still,  so  many  of  you  wall  be  motoring  along  the  Hudson 
through  the  glorious  Autumn  days  to  come,  couldn't  you  stop 
and  see  me  here  ? 


At  our  Directors'  Meetings,  which  are  held  frequently,  we 
will  welcome  any  suggestions  from  Members  or  Member  Clubs. 
You  should  feel  yourselves  an  integral  part  of  the  Garden  Club 
OF  America  and  a  personal  part  of  it  too.  We  ask  for  suggestions 
and  aspirations  for  our  growing  organization. 

Katherine  C.  Sloan. 

Garrison,  N.  Y. 

The  Garden  Club  of  America 

Why  should  any  member  send  an  article  to  the  Bulletin 
about  the  Garden  Club  of  America?  At  once,  I  admit 
that  the  idea  seems  a  strange  one,  but  because  of  an  appearance 
of  lassitude — or  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
clubs,  I  believe  the  article  is  warranted.  It  has  often  seemed 
to  me  that  the  local  clubs  do  not  realize  that  they  themselves 
with  their  individual  members  are  the  Garden  Club  of 
America.  It  is  of  them  that  the  big  organization  is  made, 
it  has  no  other  physical  body  and  they  are  part  and  parcel  of 
its  purposes  and  activities.  Definite  and  concrete  interest  in 
the  home  club  exists  everywhere ;  but  members  do  not 
appreciate  that  without  the  broad  purposes  of  the  National 
Organization,  in  which  it  is  their  great  opportunity  and  proud 
privilege  to  play  a  part,  their  gardening  interests  would  fall 
into  purely  local  and  small  proportions.  So,  I  feel  sure  that 
a  few  simple  statements,  carefully  considered  by  the  members 
of  our  various  clubs,  would  go  far  toward  changing  any 
attitude  of  disinterested  aloofness  into  one  of  proud  co-operation. 

The  first  thing  to  be  recognized  in  the  Garden  Club  op 
America  is  its  object  as  stated  in  its  Constitution,  which 
expresses  Idealism  and  Altruism.  The  members  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America  are  banded  together  to  hold  fast  to  the  ideals 
of  the  beautiful  in  the  world  of  Nature,  to  help  in  the 
preservation  to  our  own  country  of  all  that  has  been  so  lavishly 
given  us  of  the  wonders  of  creation,  to  protect  the  native  plants 
and  birds  so  thoughtlessly  destroyed  by  man,  and  to  assist  in  the 
beautifying  of  our  civic  centers,  through  the  encouragement  of 
wise  and  artistic  planting.  In  the  attainment  of  any  of 
these  objects,  there  cannot  be  anything  of  personal  reward, 
and  yet  each  and  every  object  holds  forth  to  its  devotee  the 
fullest  realization  of  accomplishment.  What  in  the  physical 
world  can  more  nearly  approach  idealism  than  the  preservation 
of  the  beautiful.  And  what  group  of  people  can  or  should  so 
heartily  and  generously  throw  themselves  and  their  efforts  into 
idealism  as  members  of  the  Garden  Club  op  America.  To  read 
the  names  of  its  Member  Clubs  is  to  read  the  names  of  the  men 


and  women,  who,  in  their  own  localities  stretching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  are  representatire  of  the  best,  standing 
firm  and  fast  for  the  ideals  of  church  and  state,  giving  their  time, 
their  interest  and  their  possessions  to  all  of  the  good  works  of 
charity,  education  and  civic  development.  As  through  the 
Garden  Club  of  America  nation-wide  ideas  can  be  expressed 
and  this  fine  body  of  men  and  women  hope  to  achieve  results  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  warrant  thought,  why  are  the  local  clubs 
so  slow  in  their  appreciation  of  this  fact  and  why  so  often  do 
they  hamper  and  not  help  both  with  brain  and  substance?  It 
occurs  to  me  that  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  local  clubs, 
working  as  independent  units,  consider  their  owtq  aims  first  and 
fail  to  look  on  the  broader  aide.  While  in  every  club  there  is 
ability,  talent  and  generosity,  these  are  not  called  forth  as  often 
as  they  might  be  by  the  National  Organization  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  members  of  the  various  clubs  do  not  look  upon 
themselves  individually  as  members  of  the  larger  body.  Will  you 
not  represent  to  yourselves,  each  and  every  reader  of  the 
Bulletin,  that  you  are  a  member  through  your  local  Club  and 
fully  pledged  to  the  high  ideals  of  this  organization? 

And  as  the  Garden  Club  of  America  is  so  wonderful 
and  unique  a  body  of  men  and  women,  and  its  object  so  worth 
while,  you  as  one  of  its  members  should  be  pledged  to  uphold 
— with  a  personal  feeling — all  of  its  ideals  and  accomplish- 
ments, should  be  glad  you  belong  to  it,  should  be  spendthrift 
of  your  thought  and  talent  in  working  for  its  growth  and 
development,  so  that  we  may  succeed  in  making  of  our  great 
country  such  a  garden  as  man,  by  his  Creator,  was  meant  to 
dwell  in. 

Helen  S.  Thorne. 
Mill  Brook  Garden  Club. 


Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

The  Board  of  Directors  meet  once  a  month  during  the 
Winter,  and  when  occasion  demands  during  the  Summer.  The 
date  of  the  next  meeting  can  always  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  (Telephone  No,  Plaza  3164).  These  meetings  are  open  to 
any  club  president  needing  advice  or  help  in  her  club  affairs, 
especially  those  who  come  from  a  distance.  If  you  are  passing 
through  New  York  do  not  fail  to  stop  in  at  our  cheery  new 
office  and  put  before  us  any  problems  that  may  be  perplexing 
you.  It  is  most  conveniently  located  in  the  new  Banker's 
Trust  Company  Building  on  the  north-west  comer  of 
Madison  Avenue  and  57th  Street,  and  Miss  Rogers  is  in  daily 
attendance. 


The    General   Meeting   of   the    Garden    Club   op    America  Autumn 
will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on   October   12th.     The   Council  Meeting 
of  Presidents  will  meet  the  evening  of  October  11th.     By  the 
time  the   September  Bulletin  is  issued,   the  presidents   of  all 
the  Member  Clubs  will  have  received  detailed  information. 


One  "  Garden  Club  of  America  "  Meeting  a  Year 
in  Each  Club 

It  has  been  suggested  that  each  Club  have  one  meeting  a 
year  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 

The  President  or  a  near-by  Director  might  be  glad  to  come 
to  this  meeting  and  explain  its  reason  for  existing.  The  organiza- 
tion would  be  welded  together  by  such  inter-club  activity  as  well 
as  by  the  Spring  and  Fall  Meetings,  the  Visitors'  Book  and  the 
Flower  Shows,  so  changing  it  from  a  disjointed  line  of  isolated 
clubs  to  a  strongly-linked,  flexible  chain.  We  want  you  all  to 
understand  what  your  Directors  are  trying  to  do  for  you  and 
for  gardening  in  America,  and  working  together  we  can  help 
the  organization  to  push  on  to  greater  usefulness,  and  by 
cultivating  even  more  beauty  in  our  gardens,  create  contentment 
in  our  souls. 

Autumn  Exhibit  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York 

The  Garden  Club  of  America  will  cooperate  with  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  York  at  its  Autumn  Exhibit 
which  will  be  held  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Central  Park  West  and  77th  Street,  New  York,  November  3rd 
to  6th,  1921.  The  Exhibit  will  be  open  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  the  3rd,  from  7  to  10  o'clock,  for  members  of  the 
Society  and  affiliated  organizations ;  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
from  9  A .  M .  to  5  P .  M . ,  and  from  7  to  10  P .  M .  ;  on  Sunday 
from  1  to  5  P.  M.  The  Society  has  offered  first,  second  and  third 
prizes  in  each  of  two  classes  open  to  individual  members  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America;  Class  A  for  the  best  collection 
of  Hardy  Chrysanthemums;  Class  B  for  the  best  collection  of 
Indoor  Chrysanthemums.  Similar  awards  will  be  presented 
by  the  Society  for  competition  by  Member  Clubs  in  a  "Table 
Decoration  Class,"  specially  arranged  for  the  Garden  Club 
OF  America. 

In  turn,  two  awards  Avill  be  presented  through  the  Garden 
Club  of  America — the  silver  medal  and  a  prize  offered  by  the 
President. 

Upon  completion  of  arrangements  for  the  Autumn  Exhibit 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York,  detailed  notices  will 
be  sent  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Member  Cubs. 


An  Afternoon  with  Monet 

The  clouds  are  threatening  as  we  start  from  Paris  this  mild 
morning  in  June  on  a  long-promised  pilgrimage  to  the  home  of 
Claude  Monet  at  Giverny.  For  many  years  the  Connoisseur  of 
our  party  has  been  buying  the  Master's  pictures  through  the 
house  of  Durand-Ruel  whose  head,  a  man  of  remarkable 
artistic  insight,  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  merit  of 
the  then  startling  work.  Now  the  son  of  that  old  friend  of 
Monet's  has  kindly  arranged  to  take  us  out  to  behold  the 
Master  himself. 

The  river  road  is  rather  rough  but  the  Seine  is  always  interest- 
ing; elder  and  syringa  are  in  blossom  and  trees  are  red  with 
the  pears  of  France.  After  climbing  the  steep  hill  to  St. 
Germain  and  passing  through  the  long  streets  of  the  town,  we 
are  on  the  famous  "Route  de  40  Sous,"  a  smooth  and  straight 
highway  to  Mantes,  which  received  its  quaint  name  from  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  get  it  done  quickly,  Napoleon  I  who 
planned  it,  offered  for  labor  a  daily  wage,  enormous  for  those 
times,  of  forty  cents.  The  workers  flocked  by  thousands  to 
this  remunerative  employment. 

In  the  well-kept  market  gardens  under  the  walls  of  the 
forest  of  St.  Germain  are  many  women  picking  strawberries, 
the  wayside  is  gay  with  wild  flowers,  harebells  and  poppies, 
salvia  and  campion,  mustard  and  mignonette;  while  every  un- 
cultivated spot  is  overgrown  with  galium  both  white  and 
yellow,  scabiosa  and  low  genista,  wild  roses  and  Queen  Anne's 
lace.  In  the  hedges  buttercups  and  brambles  and  Jersey  tea 
remind  us  of  home. 

From  La  Chantereine,  high  above  a  stone  bridge  over  the 
Seine,  we  see  the  Cathedral  of  Mantes  standing  against  the 
sky.  Can  we  pass  it  without  looking  in?  We  cannot.  It  is 
not  a  Cathedral  at  all,  this  lovely  church  of  Notre  Dame,  but 
a  charming  example  of  what  those  builders  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  fourteenth  century  could  and  did  do.  We  look  with 
joy  at  its  richly  sculptured  portals,  its  open  gallery  connecting 
the  two  towers,  its  brilliant  interior  with  its  alternate  round 
and  clustered  columns  and  its  lofty  vaulting.  Certainly  these 
impressions  are  worth  fifteen  minutes  of  our  precious  time. 

Between  Mantes  and  Rosny  is  a  splendid  avenue  of  trees 
that  meet  overhead.  Did  Sully,  that  famous  minister  of  Henry, 
of  Navarre,  plant  them,  he  was  born  at  Rosny ;  or  did  that  fair 
lady,  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  have  them  put  in  to  shade  her 
drives  during  her  twelve  years  sojourn  here.  There  is  an 
Oriental  saying  that  he  who  plants  a  tree  earns  the  blessing 
of  the  passer-by.  Surely  in  France  there  is  many  a  blessing 
bestowed.  Beyond  Rosny,  near  Rolleboise,  there  is  a  superb 
view  of  the  river  and  the  valley  of  the  Seine  and  all  the  way  to 


Vernon  one  gets  charming  glimpses  of  the  wooded  islands  of 
varying  size  that  break  the  river  into  narrow  waterways.  Those 
lovely  stone  bridges  over  the  rivers  of  France !  There  are  no 
two  alike,  yet  each  one  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  each  one  seems 
to  fit  into  the  landscape  as  if  it  were  a  natural  growth.  The 
Virgins  Bower  is  not  yet  in  blossom  but  its  leafy  stems  are 
mingling  with  the  daisies  along  the  way.  Vernon  is  about  74 
kilometers,  less  than  two  and  a  half  hours  from  the  Porte 
Maillot,  Paris,  and  it  is  preparing  for  tourists  this  summer  with 
a  pretty  new  timbered  wing  in  the  garden  of  the  Hotel  du 
Soleil.  The  Church  too,  is  worthy  of  a  visit;  they  are  taking 
in  slim  young  birches  to  decorate  the  altars.  How  fragrant  the 
sap  is,  like  ferns  and  sweet  earth. 

After  luncheon  we  cross  the  river  and  take  little  winding 
roads  between  high  barriers  back  to  the  village  of  Giverny,  our 
goal.  At  the  far  end  of  the  village,  in  a  long  expanse  of 
stuccoed  wall  is  a  weather-stained-  green  door.  "Yes,"  answers 
our  guide,  to  our  inquiring  looks,  "this  is  the  place." 

We  pull  a  cord,  the  door  opens  and  we  are  in  a  Paradise 
of  bloom.  An  impressive  figure,  erect  and  keen,  advances  down 
the  path  to  greet  us.  Can  this  hale  and  hearty  gentleman  with 
the  luxuriant  white  beard,  the  becoming  Panama,  the  brilliant 
eyes,  the  eternal  cigarette,  the  friendly  and  cordial  smile,  the 
firm  flexible  fingers,  be  the  artist  of  eighty  that  we  have  come 
to  see?  Yes,  this  is  Monet.  He  welcomes  us  giving  eager 
directions  about  the  car  and  presents  M.  Albert  Andree,  the 
painter,  who  with  his  wife  are  house  guests  here.  We  are 
taken  at  once  into  the  studio  so-called,  but  long  outgrown, 
where  Madame  Monet  and  Madame  Andree  await  us.  The  house 
is  one  of  those  perfectly  adapted  homes  that  being  built  over 
year  by  year  seems  in  its  very  bricks  and  mortar  to  gain  and 
express  something  of  its  owner's  personality;  a  long  rambling 
house  of  different  levels,  embowered  in  climbing  roses,  a  fit 
boundary  for  the  glorious  garden. 

The  Studio  walls  are  hung  to  the  ceiling  with  the  Master's 
sketches  and  pictures.  Everywhere  there  are  flowers 
exquisitely  arranged  in  unusual  combinations.  I  accuse  our 
hostess,  Madame  Monet,  step-daughter  and  daughter-in-law  of 
Monet,  who  acknowledges  the  teachings  of  the  Master.  Monet 
by  his  first  wife  had  two  sons.  Some  years  after  her  death  he 
married  a  widow  of  social  position  with  three  daughters.  What 
more  natural  than  that  two  of  the  young  people  should  be 
attracted  to  each  other?  This  son  died  before  the  war  leaving 
no  children  and  when  her  mother  died  but  a  few  years  ago, 
the  younger  Madame  Monet  took  charge  of  the  home  and  her 
devotion  to  the  great  man  and  his  household  is  beautiful  to 
see.  Monet's  second  son,  now  a  man  of  about  45  and  un- 
married, also  lives  at  home. 


There  is  an  air  of  satisfaction  in  that  placid  figure  dominat- 
ing the  pleasant  apartment.  It  is  good  to  live  long  enough  to 
see  one's  radical  work  accepted  and  approved.  Far  from 
living  in  the  past  however,  this  great  man  is  vitally  interested 
in  present  problems  and  has  planned  enough  work  now  to  take 
him  twenty  years  to  finish.  There  lies  the  secret  of  his  vigor, 
bodily  comfort  and  that  keen  zest  in  creating.  Can  it  be  that 
one  reason  for  this  virile  old  age  is  the  fact  that  Monet  has 
always  lived  in  the  out-of-doors  ?  He  has  not  only  lived  in  the 
country  and  painted  there,  but  he  has  worked  in  his  garden ;  he 
has  had  close  contact  with  the  soil;  he  has  had  the  practical 
as  well  as  the  aesthetic  side  of  gardening.  One  of  his  friends 
writes  of  his  "magnificent  avidity,  his  marvellous,  inappeasable 
appetite  which  has  ever  prevented  him  from  resting  after 
success  and  will  prevent  him  until  the  end."  This  was  written 
thirteen  years  ago  and  is  equally  true  today.  This  friend  adds : 
"When  our  little  group  was  in  direct  difiiculties,  Sisley 
represented  good  humor  and  Claude  Monet  always  represented 
confidence  in  the  future." 

We  talk  of  the  whereabouts  of  Monet's  many  canvases 
and  of  the  demand  for  them  from  the  South  American  Republics 
and  the  Scandinavian  Museums.  It  pleases  him  to  hear  of  that 
charming  Salon  hung  with  crimson  brocade  where  our 
Connoisseur  has  placed  thirteen  of  his  Monets  showing  many 
phases  of  the  Master  from  that  early  Garden  of  Argenteuil  in 
1872  to  the  Venice  of  1908.  It  pleases  him  to  know  that  these 
pictures  are  freely  shown  to  the  public  and  that  tliousands  of 
people  every  week  look  on  them  with  delight.  His  own  head, 
has  it  ever  been  done?  No,  not  lately.  What  an  opportunity 
at  this  moment  for  M.  Andree,  whose  portrait  of  Renoir  has 
just  been  acquired  for  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago.  But  the 
Master  refuses  to  commit  himself  and  only  smiles  at  the 
suggestion. 

What  is  the  master  doing  now?  Our  little  group  saunters 
through  that  bewitching  garden  to  its  remotest  corner  where 
hidden  by  trees  and  shrubs  and  blossoming  vines  another,  a 
fire-proof  studio  of  huge  dimensions  has  been  built  to  house 
the  canvases  which  now  occupy  his  time.  For  ten  years  Monet 
has  done  no  easel  pictures.  Here  he  paints  what  he  prefers 
and  as  he  likes,  big,  decorative,  brilliant  paintings  full  of  color 
and  movement,  full  of  a  subtle  interplay  of  light  and  shade, 
full  of  delicacy  and  strength.  With  the  utmost  ease  the  great 
man,  assisted  by  the  others  pushes  about  and  arranges  the 
huge  canvasses,  some  of  them  19  feet  long,  until  they  touch 
in  a  circle  around  us  and  we  are  apparently  on  an  island  in 
a  dark  bluey-green  pool  with  massive  tree  trunks  rising  at 
intervals  to  frame  sweeping  shadowy  willow  boughs  reflected 
in  limpid  waters ;  billowy  clouds  are  dancing  among  the  water 
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lilies  and  the  sunlight  intensifies  each  glowing  color.  Here 
indeed,  Monet  shows  us  "realities  having  the  magic  of  a 
dream." 

Monet  is  pleased  with  our  enthusiasm  but  makes  little 
comment  on  his  work.  Yes,  they  are  well  on  the  way,  he  has 
been  working  on  them  for  five  years.  To  us  most  of  them  look 
finished.  He  talks  of  what  he  is  going  to  do  next  winter ;  he  is 
so  active,  so  quick  in  his  movements,  so  quietly  humorous  and 
with  such  an  intense  interest  in  life.  He  regrets  his  eyes  are 
not  what  they  used  to  be.  For  twenty  years  he  has  not  read 
a  book  or  paper,  he  is  read  to  always,  so  as  to  save  his  eyes  for 
his  work;  he  has  never  worn  glasses. 

Arsene  Alexandre  says  that  Monet  is  "one  of  the  greatest 
lovers  of  the  ai?-  that  ever  lived  ...  all  things  in  the  air 
serve  him  mainly  as  pretexts  for  rendering  homage  to  their 
universal,  their  invisible  king."  And  in  these  amazing  and 
powerful  presentations,  we  feel  that  the  artist  has  indeed 
accomplished  the  seemingly  impossible !  We  almost  see  the 
air  pulsing  through  those  quivering  leaves  and  hovering  above 
those  waxen  petals. 

"Now,"  M.  Andree  remarks,  "I  know  they  would  like  to 
see  the  others."  Everyone  helps  to  turn  about  the  rich  dark 
paintings  and  behold  in  a  trice  we  are  in  another  atmosphere 
of  shimmering  light,  of  delicate  interlacing  trees  above  a  rain- 
bow pool.  So  exquisite  is  the  picture  that  our  exclamations 
are  hushed,  and  we  silently  drink  in  this  wonderful  beauty. 
Still  another  set  and  yet  another  is  revealed  to  us,  more  effects 
of  pale  moonlight,  of  dancing  sunbeams,  of  swaying  reflections 
in  that  marvellous  mirror  of  water. 

"But  where  can  they  go,  these  huge  canvases,  without  a 
break?" 

"The  gallery  must  be  built  for  them,"  answers  M.  Andree, 
"with  the  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the  room." 

Since  then  I  have  heard  that  ' '  Claude  Monet  has  presented 
twelve  paintings  of  his  series  of  Nympheas,  or  water  lilies,  to 
the  French  government.  For  some  years  he  has  "been  working 
on  canvases  divided  into  groups,  according  to  special  effects 
of  color  and  light  playing  on  the  themes  of  water  lilies  in  their 
native  pools.  It  is  said  he  has  between  thirty  and  forty 
compositions  and  that  the  four  groups  selected  include  twelve 
of  those  best  liked  by  the  painter.  The  gift  was  suggested  by 
George  Clemenceau  and  some  time  during  the  national 
assembly  plans  will  be  submitted  for  an  appropriation  for  the 
erection  of  a  special  gallery  in  the  grounds  of  the  Hotel  Biron. 
It  will  be  a  rotunda,  with  the  paintings  hung  closely  in  one  row 
to  give  the  impression  of  a  single  work.  Monet  will  decorate 
the  space  above  and  the  vestibule,  and  the  visitor  standing  in 
the  center  of  the  rotunda  will  have  the  illusion  of  beiner  on  a 


little  isle  in  the  lake  in  Monet's  grounds  at  Giverny.  He  will 
see  the  reflections  of  the  sky  in  the  A'i^ter,  the  floating  lilies,  the 
enchanted  atmosphere  of  earth,  air  and  a  flowery  fairy  land." 

Perhaps  no  man  has  had  a  wider  influence  upon  the  art  of 
painting  at  the  present  day  than  Claude  Monet.  He  has  taught 
not  only  the  artist  but  the  amateur  to  observe  color  as  it  really 
is  and  not  according  to  conventional  teaching.  Blue  must  be 
his  favorite  color  for  he  has  found  it  everywhere  in  nature. 
His  blue  haystacks  were  greeted  at  first  with  shouts  of  derision, 
but  we  have  learned,  thanks  to  him,  that  hay  can  be  blue.  His 
pictures  in  series — the  Haystacks,  the  Poplars,  the  Thames, 
The  Coast  Guard  House,  the  Waterlilies,  Venice — taking 
a  theme  and  repeating  it  with  almost  no  variation  except  in 
the  color,  the  light,  the  air — what  a  revelation  they  are ! 

The  sun  is  dancing  in  and  out  of  the  fleecy  white  clouds  and 
Monet  says,  with  a  real  pride  in  his  voice ;  '  *  Now  we  will  see 
the  garden."  For  this  garden  is  his  composition  also,  where  he 
uses  flowers  and  plants  to  get  his  effects  instead  of  paint.  As 
we  leave  the  Temple,  as  this  studio  is  called,  the  Master  himself 
carefully  adjusts  the  fish-net  draped  across  the  entrance.  "For 
the  birds  will  fly  in  unless  we  do, ' '  he  explains.  No  cats  but  a 
stone  one  and,  what  is  more  unusual  in  a  French  family,  no 
dogs  are  permitted  on  the  place,  nothing  to  interfere  with  the 
flowers.  There  are  a  few  pigeons  and  two  white  ducks 
confined  in  high  wire  cages  in  a  far  comer ;  the  glass-houses  and 
the  kitchen  garden  are  also  out  of  sight.  Formerly  sixteen  men 
kept  the  place  in  order,  but  latterlj^  there  have  been  less.  Not 
one  workman  did  we  see  during  our  stay  of  three  hours.  Was 
it  so  planned  as  if  this  fairy-land  had  its  own  wee  keepers  ?  Or 
was  it  by  mere  chance  ? 

There  is  an  appearance  of  wildness,  I  might  better  say  of 
natural  growth  about  the  garden,  as  if  for  instance  the  roses 
from  all  over  the  earth  had  come  here  to  take  possession,  dwarf 
roses,  tree  roses,  plain  bush  roses,  climbing  roses,  covering  every 
wall  and  building.  To  be  sure  paths  are  outlined  with  iris,  white, 
yellow  and  blue  or  with  English  daisies,  or  pink  phlox  or  pansies 
of  incredible  size.  The  border  plants  on  the  other  side  from  the 
paths  are  allowed  more  liberty,  especially  the  iris  which  is 
mingled  with  yellow  lilies  and  blue  delphiniums.  The 
picturesque  old  apple  trees  must  be  a  vision  in  the  springtime; 
around  one  of  them  is  a  circle  of  blue  anchusa,  such  a  blue, 
from  which  rise  stalks  of  creamy  fox-gloves !  The  effect  is 
indescribably  beautiful.  One  azure  avenue  of  anchusa  has  a 
border  of  blue  lobelia  with  lemon  anthemis  between  the  two. 

''We  also  have  anchusa,"  I  venture  to  say,  "but  not  like 
this.  Is  it  a  special  variety?"  Each  blossom  is  an  inch  across 
and  each  upright  bush,  sometimes  five  feet  high,  is  covered 
with  dense  bloom.     "No,  it  is  not  a  special  variety.     I  feed  it 
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well."  And  then  I  look  under  the  blue  anchusa  and  observe 
inches  of  rich  fertilizer  and  catch  a  merry  twinkle  in  the  eye  of 
this  wonderful  gardener. 

In  the  shade  of  another  tree  grows  a  luxuriant  green  circle 
that  on  this  very  day  has  developed  its  first  blossom;  "For 
you,"  the  Master  gallantly  remarks,  "It  will  be  a  glory  soon. 
Yes,  a  St.  John's  Wort."  Is  the  variety  Mile.  Pertuis?  The 
golden  flowers  are  three  inches  in  diameter  and  filled  with 
golden  stamens.  No  scarlet  bloom  is  tolerated  in  the  garden  at 
this  season,  blue  predominates,  then  all  the  shades  of  pink, 
plenty  of  white  and  flecks  of  yellow.  Monet  is  charmed  to  tell 
the  botanical  name  of  each  flower  and  how  long  he  has  owned 
it  and  what  it  likes  to  eat.  About  twenty  years  ago  he  took 
this  apple  orchard  and  some  adjoining  fields  through  which 
ran  a  tiny  rivulet  called  the  Epte,  a  willow  shaded  meandering 
stream  turning  an  occasional  millwheel  or  serving  a  wandering 
artist  for  a  theme.  He  persuaded  this  rivulet  to  come  over 
where  his  land  was  lowest  and  so  created  a  Lake  putting  a  gate 
at  either  end  to  control  the  water. 

He  shut  out  the  world  with  screens  of  poplar  and  linden,  of 
willow  and  bamboo  and  high  flowering  shrubs,  and  here  the 
lilies  he  has  made  famous,  swim  in  multicolored  sweetness 
above  islets  of  varied  green.  Gold-flsh  dart  in  and  out  of  the 
mossy  waters  and  trout  occasionally  show  their  speckled  sides. 
A  flat  bottomed  boat  is  moored  in  a  quiet  corner  and  the  song 
of  birds  is  in  the  air.  From  the  banks  rise  wild  grasses  and 
papyrus,  yellow  iris  and  columbine,  larkspur  and  ever  the  blue 
anchusa,  the  color  of  the  sky.  A  Japanese  bridge,  draped 
above  and  below  with  white  wistaria  arches  over  one  end  of 
the  lake ;  la  little  trail  winds  in  and  out  of  the  luxuriant 
foliage  spanning  the  brook  on  tiny  rustic  bridges  and  disclosing 
new  pictures  at  each  unexpected  turn.  Now  the  quiet  waters 
have  awakened  to  a  passing  breeze  and  the  rainbow-hued  ripples 
liave  set  the  lilies  to  dancing.  The  I\Iaster  stands  on  the  shore 
as  the  wind  clouds  conie  and  go,  thoughtfully  discussing  the 
color  efifect  with  his  friend.  For  the  magical  beauty  of  the  real 
lily  pond  escapes  even  his  facile  fingers  and  lies  seductively, 
temptingly  before  him,  ever  a  new  problem,  ever  a  new  joy. 

"May  I?  Will  he  mind?  Do  you  suppose  he  would  permit 
me?"  and  I  point  to  my  small  kodak  with  difficulty  held  in 
subjection  until  now.  "Of  course,"  replies  Madame  INIonet,  "he 
is  so  used  to  it.  He  will  pose  for  you  if  you  ask  him."  I  dare 
and  he  is  gracious,  but  the  clouds  are  heavy  and  the  result  is 
none  too  clear. 

Beyond  the  lake  lies  the  prairie  as  he  smilingly  calls  it, 
where  high  grasses  bend  in  the  fitful  air,  where  scarlet  poppies 
have  their  way,  wdiere  alfalfa  and  corn  flowers,  mustard  and 
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daisies  cheer  tlie  heart  of  the  nature  lover  even  tho'  the  farmer 
may  look  with  scorn  on  the  eifect. 

All  the  family  call  the  great  man  "Monet,"  never  father 
or  Monsieur;  he  works  at  his  canvases  every  day  from  eight 
o  'clock  until  five  or  later  with  the  usual  interval  of  twelve  to  two 
for  luncheon;  he  enjoys  good  food,  has  an  excellent  cook  and 
the  very  best  that  the  market  affords;  like  most  Frenchmen 
he  appreciates  a  good  glass  of  wine.  He  smokes  cigarettes 
constantly,  lighting  one  from  the  other  without  intermission 
from  the  moment  he  rises  until  he  goes  to  bed.  He  has  not  a 
large  fortune,  as  he  gives  his  money  away  and  has  always  lived 
well.  His  paint  must  cost  him  a  pretty  penny,  but  I  believe 
that  all  his  spare  cash  goes  for  fertilizer  to  nourish  that 
exquisite  garden.  He  rarely  leaves  his  home  and  never 
willingly.  ' '  I  hope  never  to  have  to  leave  this  garden  again, ' '  he 
wistfully  cries,  "I  detest  Paris  and  all  cities.  Here  is  peace 
and  work.    What  more  can  man  desire?" 

In  the  dining  room,  where  we  sat  down  at  the  long  table 
for  tea  in  the  French  fashion,  the  panels  are  painted  a  prim- 
rose yellow,  roses  peer  in  at  the  casement  windows  and  the 
walls  are  hung  with  Japanese  prints  of  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  In  some  of  them  American  and  English 
personages  are  curiously  portrayed.  The  hall  between  the 
dining  room  and  studio  is  also  lined  with  these  brilliant  prints. 
The  house  is  peculiarly  home-like  and  livable,  filled  with  an 
atmosphere  of  congenial  work. 

As  we  leave  a  flash  of  sunlight  proves  too  tempting 
and  I  take  another  snapshot.  "Still  at  it?"  he  cries  and 
smilingly  accompanies  us  to  the  green  door  in  the  wall.  As 
we  say  our  goodbyes  and  enter  the  oar,  he  stands  an  upright, 
genial  figure  bearing  his  eighty  years  with  unconcern,  and  our 
last  glimpse  is  of  his  waving  hand  from  under  the  crowning 
white  roses  against  the  sunlight  and  the  color  of  that  garden 
that  he  loves.  Francis  K.  Hutchinson 

Lake  Geneva  Garcleu  Club. 

Dewfall,  moonrise,  high  sweet  clover, 

Chimney  swifts  at  their  twilight  play; 
Quail   call,   owl   hoot,  moth   a-hover, 

Midnight  pale  at  the  step  of  day. 
Star-wane,    cobweb,    brown-plumed   bracken; 

Morning  laughs,  with  the  frost  in  flower; 
Duck  flight,   hound   cry;   wild  grapes  blacken, 
Day  leaps  up  at  the  amber  hour. 
Sun   dark,   snowcloud,    eaves   ice    cumbered, 

Gray  sand  piled  on  a  carmine  West; 
Faint  wing,  flake  dance;  winds  unnumbered 

Swing   the   cradles   where   leaf-buds  rest. 
Wide  light,  bough  flush,  gold-fringed  meadows. 

Berries  red  in   the  rippled  grass; 
Stream  song,  nest  note,  dream-deep  shadows 

Drawn  back  slowly  for  noon  to  pass. 
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The  Gentle  Art  of  Gardenry 

This  lias  been  a  year  to  discourage  the  most  eager  gardener ; 
a  mild,  soft  winter  breaking  into  an  early  spring,  cold  and  snow 
in  ]\Iay  and  drought  and  heat  all  through  the  summer.  In 
America  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  France  and  England  are 
happier  countries  climatically,  but  one  utterly  dejected  English 
gardener  told  me  that  in  England  they  have  had  frost  in  every 
month  of  the  year  with  the  possible  exception  of  July,  not  all  in 
one  year,  but  within  a  period  of  ten  years.  This  year  there  was 
frost  each  month;  through  June,  on  the  twenty- tirst  there  was 
enough  to  kill  beans  and  tender  vegetables,  and  in  a  country  of 
almost  daily  showers,  no  rain  fell  from  the  middle  of  jMay  until 
late  July.  AVe  grieve  resignedly  here  when  such  imtoward 
conditions  prevail,  but  our  lives  are  not  definitely  saddened  as  are 
those  of  our  English  confreres.  My  visit  to  England  in  April 
coincided  exactly  with  the  April  freeze  that  spoiled  the  fruit, 
nipped  the  buds  of  late-flowering  shrubs,  utterly  ruined  the 
earlier  ones  and  laid  a  blight  on  the  gardening  world.  What 
the  drought  has  done  to  England  and  its  inhabitants  I  know 
only  from  letters.  But  England  was  very  beautiful  to  look  upon 
even  in  the  midst  of  its  horticultural  troubles  and  its  famous 
gardeners  very  pleasant  to  meet  in  spite  of  their  horticultural 
depression.  I  saw  as  much  of  it  and  of  them  as  I  could  crowd 
into  two  frigid  weeks  during  which  my  feet  were  never  for  one 
moment  warm  and  my  nose  never  for  one  moment  w^hite.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  bright,  but  wintry  sun-shine  and  a  tremendous 
amount  of  the  most  interested  hospitality  and  in  these  I  warmed 
my  spirit  and  tried  to  forget  my  toes.  The  coal  strike  was  at  its 
height  and  even  a  nation  unspoiled  by  central  heating  was 
shivery,  so  I  was  not  too  much  blamed  for  a  blue  look  about  the 
mouth  and  a  chronic  sneeze. 

Almost  my  first  visit  was  to  that  Dean  of  Gardeners,  ]Mr. 
William  Robinson,  at  Gravetye  Manor  near  East  Grinstead, 
Sussex.  Gravetye  is  a  beautiful  sixteenth  century  manor  house 
with  magnificent  chimney  stacks  and  charming  windows  in  the 
midst  of  what  we  would  call  ' '  rolling  country. ' '  The  interior  of 
the  house  is  as  delightful  as  the  exterior  and  the  garden  when  it 
blooms  perhaps  outshines  them  both.  When  I  arrived  on  a  sunny, 
windy  April  day,  Mr.  Robinson  in  his  wheeled  chair  was  sitting 
on  the  broad  path  flagged  with  the  same  stone  that  the  house  is 
built  of,  and  surrounded  by  a  fine  expanse  of  promising  black 
soil.  His  own  little  Anenomes,  Anenoine  Rodijisoniona,  bordered 
the  path  thickly  and  little  plants  were  beginning  to  poke  up  their 
noses,  but  he  explained  that  the  bulbs  in  the  grass  were  so  many 
that  he  was  not  interested  in  garden  flowers  in  Spring  and  I 
rather  agreed  with  him.     The  Heath  Garden  was  in  its  glory, 
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at  least  to  an  American  eye  unaccustomed  to  heather  and 
its  relatives  outside  of  pots,  it  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  Mr. 
Robinson  loves  Pear  trees  and  grows  them  most  beautifully,  both 
on  the  orchard  wall  and  in  the  orchard  and  hundreds  of  them 
were  in  bloom,  a  most  lovely  sight.  The  lake-side,  one  might 
say,  has  recently  been  "bobbed"  to  make  way  for  planting  that 
will  better  suit  the  fastidious  eye  of  that  perfect  gardener,  Mr. 
Robinson.  I  shall  go  again  to  see  him  I  hope,  when  the  roses  are 
in  bloom  and  the  water  is  overhung  with  green.  June,  he  says, 
is  the  best  time,  but  snov\^  April  is  good  enough.  (There  is  a 
charming  inn,  the  Dorset  Arms,  at  East  Grinstead,  for  lunch  or 
tea ;  but  if  you  go  by  train  you  get  out  at  Kingscote,  L.  B.  &  S.  C. 
Railroad.) 

A  great  day  was  the  one  on  which  I  took  tea  with  Miss  Jekyll. 
She  had  been  ill  all  winter  and  was  really  too  ill  to  see  me,  but 
since  she  seemed  to  want  me  to  come  I  pocketed  my  scruples  and 
went.  Her  entrancing  house  which  she  built  herself  not  many 
years  ago  is  as  interesting  as  Mr.  Robinson's,  if  quite  different, 
and  has  all  sorts  of  delightful  things,  including  Miss  Jekyll,  in  it. 
She  could  not  take  me  to  the  garden  herself,  but  a  little  maid  who 
helped  in  the  garden  during  the  war  showed  me  about.  The 
famous  i\Iunstead  Primroses  were  just  coming  to  their  prime,  but 
the  borders  had  been  replanted  in  a  sort  of  after-the-war  rehabil- 
itation and  none  were  in  bloom.  The  place  is  not  large  and  the 
gardens  themselves  are  small,  but  there  are  beautiful  trees  and 
great  variety  of  interest.  It  made  me  sad  that  Miss  Jekyll  had 
not  been  in  her  garden  for  many  months,  for  every  bit  of  it 
looked  like  an  only-child-of-a-garden  that  didn't — exactly — need, 
but  that  expected-a-mother's-care.  Munstead  Wood  is  in  Godal- 
ming,  Surrey,  a  picturesque  hilly  country  about  thirty  miles 
from  London. 

Another  day  I  took  tea  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  AVilkes  at 
Shirley,  where  the  Poppies  come  from.  Mr.  Wilkes  has  retired 
from  the  secretaryship  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
now  is  having  a  good  time  just  gardening.  With  him  lives  Mr. 
John  Rendle,  as  eager  a  gardener  as  himself,  and  though  two 
"hired  men"  work  in  the  vegetable  garden,  no  other  hands  than 
those  of  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Rendle  touch  the  treasures  scattered 
through  the  woodland  and  little  meadow.  It  is  a  small  place 
with  no  sort  of  formal  gardening  and  only  a  tiny  stretch  of 
border  and  lawn,  but  it  is  full  of  interesting  grooving  things  that 
require  care  and  patience  and  a  great  deal  of  Horticultural 
knowledge.  The  ordinary  wandering  gardener  feels  humble  after 
a  visit  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  not  because  he  is  condescended  to,  but 
because  it  is  assumed  that  all  the  little  plants  are  as  familiar  to 
him  as  to  their  adopted  father.  For  they  are  Mr.  Wilkes 
children  and  both  he  and  they  know  it. 

j\Ir.  E.  A.  Bowles  let  me  spend  an  afternoon  in  his  garden, 
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too.  I  had  a  perfectly  lovely  time  and  would  have  hung  on  his 
words  except  that  I  had  such  an  awful  lot  to  say  myself.  He  had 
one  Mertensia  Virginica  and  was  proud  and  prayerful  about  it 
and  I  had  to  tell  him  that  I  had  sheets.  And  let  me  say  right 
here  that  that  is  one  of  the  comforting  things  about  England. 
You  think  they  have  every  garden  advantage  and  then  you  find 
them  gloating  over  one  Mertensia  and  watering  a  wizened  He- 
patiea  trihola  with  their  tears  and  estatic  over  the  kind  of  New 
England  Asters  that  I  dig  up  by  weedy  Illinois  roadsides.  It 
isn  't  all  beer  and  skittles  for  them,  even  in  a  favorable  season  and 
although  I  am  an  anglophile  I  can't  avoid  a  sense  of  mean 
triumph.  Mr.  Bowles  has  the  most  delightful  mixed  up  garden 
you  ever  saw.  A  long,  straight  river  called  the  New  River  and 
planted  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  runs  through  one  side 
of  it.  It  makes  one  bend  around  a  row  of  ancient  Yews  not  quite 
so  "new"  as  the  river.  A  bridge  crosses  it,  guarded  by  two  Yev/ 
peacocks  and  on  the  other  side  are  the  Cactus  houses  and  millions 
of  seedling  Crocuses.  Near  the  Yews  is  the  "Lunatic  Asylum" 
filled  with  strange  and  awful  plants  and  the  little  garden  that  has 
for  its  center  an  old  cross  from  the  London  Road.  The  Rock 
and  Wild  Gardens  go  wandering  off  in  a  most  alluring  manner 
and  a  meadow  is  full  of  lovely  things.  Mr.  Bowles  gives  you  a 
basket  and  digs  up  anything  that  you  fancy  for  you  and  ' '  curses 
out"  Quarentine  37  because  he  can  only  give  you  things  small 
enough  to  smuggle.  There  is  an  avenue  of  Limes  as  tall  as  our 
great  New  England  Elms  leading  to  his  brother's  house.  He 
shows  you  everything  and  talks  over  everything  and  pours  out 
tea  for  you  in  Myddleton  House  which  is  the  "old  house," 
though  he  is  a  younger  son,  and  you  go  away  planning  to  spec- 
ialize and  generalize  and  somehow  or  other  get  to  be  a  gardener. 
Myddleton  House  is  near  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  about  an  hour 's 
motor  ride  from  London. 

One  M'hole  short  day  I  spent  with  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs  at 
Aldenham,  Mr.  Gibbs  is  a  keen  and  knowing  gardener  and  the 
famous  Beckett  is  an  able  second.  Between  them  they  grow  the 
best  vegetables  in  England,  and  have  planted  an  arboretum  of 
rare  and  interesting  plants  and  trees.  Back  of  the  great  house 
itself  which  is  full  of  beautiful  things,  is  the  Dutch  Garden,  with 
such  Yew  hedges  as  Americans  only  dream  of.  The  Tulips  and 
other  bulbs  were  not  in  bloom,  but  all  sorts  of  charming  garden 
ornaments,  and  the  hedge,  are  enough  to  keep  it  delightful 
through  all  the  year.  Mr.  Beckett  seemed  amused  when  I  re- 
marked that  a  little  lead  figure  was  "cunning"  and  later  when  I 
referred  to  some  climbing  things  as  "vines."  After  this  second 
lapse  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  has  been  to  America,  explained  that  in 
England  "cunning"  means  only  "sly"  and  "vines"  mean  only 
grapes.  Everything  else  that  climbs  is  a  "creeper."  There  are 
so  many  wondei"s  at  Aldenham  that  someone  should  write  a  book 
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about  it;  stretches  of  lawn  surrounded  by  slirubbery,  borders 
filled  with  treasures  from  all  over  the  world,  a  kitchen  garden 
with  great  herbaceous  borders,  whose  edge  is  the  enchanting 
rockery  I  spoke  of  in  the  last  Bulletin,  the  Jubilee  Garden 
which  was  planted  over  the  old  sunken  garden  and  along  the 
moat  in  honor  of  the  Queen's  jubilee;  cold  frames  and  hot  beds 
and  glass  houses  filled  with  sweet  and  wonderful  flowers.  They 
tell  me,  in  England  that  when  a  leaf  falls  in  Aldenham  three 
gardener  boys  crack  their  heads  together  as  they  stoop  to  pick  it 
up  and  the  tale  might  almost  be  believed  from  the  perfect  look 
of  the  whole  great  estate.  Aldenham  is  flat  and  Mr.  G-ibbs 
explains  that  the  gardens  were  created  from  meadows,  but  it 
needs  no  hills  and  valleys  to  make  it  interesting.  One  of  the  most 
delightful  things  about  it  is  the  congeniality  of  the  two  gardeners, 
the  lion.  Vicary  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Beckett  work  together.  They 
have  worked  together  for  thirty  years  and  have  only  respect  for 
each  others  knowledge.  They  cried  together  over  the  dreadful 
tilings  that  the  nightly  frosts  were  doing  and  examined  each 
treasure  as  two  consulting  doctors  might.  In  the  garden  Mr. 
Gibbs  has  set  up  a  memorial  tablet  to  the  nine  gardeners  who 
died  in  the  war.  The  place  and  those  who  work  there  are  his  to 
rejoice  in  and  to  mourn. 

There  were  many  other  days  almost  as  thrilling  as  these,  when 
I  went  to  Kew  and  Wisley  and  Hampton  Court  iand  less  well- 
known,  but  no  less  beautiful  and  interesting  private  gardens. 
About  the  public  gardens  we  should  do  more  and  I  should  like 
to  ^vrite  some  information  about  them  some  day. 

I  was  frightened  by  the  knowledge  of  all  these  English 
amateurs  or  would  have  been  had  they  not  been  so  kind  and 
unpretentious.  They  have  an  endearing  way  of  referring  to  all 
growing  things  as  "he"  quite  as  a  member  of  the  family,  not 
always  a  beloved  one  but  an  individual.  They  know  engagingly 
little  about  America  and  showed  me  plants  from  Florida,  Cal- 
ifornia and  Saskatchewan,  evidently  believing  that  they  jostled 
each  other  in  my  garden  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  would  give  me 
a  home  feeling.  They  were  bitter  in  their  denunciation  of  Quar- 
antine 37  (and  incredulous  over  the  19th  Amendment).  Mr. 
Gibbs  particularly,  to  whom  Professor  Sargent  sends  all  manner 
of  American  plants  can  send  nothing  to  the  Arboretum,  though 
the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  frequently  demands  material 
from  him.  He  cannot  quite  understand  why  so  sharp  a  line 
should  be  drawn  between  an  experimental  ground  in  Wash- 
ington and  one  in  Massachusetts. 

This  is  a  very  little  to  say  of  all  these  kind  and  famous  people 
and  their  beautiful  and  famous  gardens.  All  that  my  time 
permitted  they  let  me  see  and  sent  me  home  grateful,  admiring 
and  awed  by  their  knowledge  and  love  of  an  art  we  are  just 
beginning  to  understand.  K.  L.  B. 

Garden  Club  of  Illinois. 
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St.  John's  Priory 

Poling,  Near  Arundel,  England. 

July  26,  1921. 
Mrs.  Francis  King, 
Alma,  Michigan. 

Dear  Madam : 

Your  request  that  I  should  give  you  some  idea  of  the  position 
in  England  of  public  remonstrance  and  action  against  the 
abominable  attempts  which  are  made  to  render  the  English  coun- 
tryside, English  country  towns  and  villages  hideous  or  distasteful 
by  means  of  inappropriate  public  advertisements  comes  at  a 
time  and  season  when  I  am  not  very  well,  when  I  am  exceedingly 
busy  over  the  completion  of  two  books,  and  when  I  am  depressed 
— as  are  most  of  us — by  an  unprecedented  drought.  This  has 
made  our  gardens  lamentable,  and  our  anxiety  as  to  water  supply 
and  home  food-products  so  acute  that  for  once  we  turn  an  indif- 
ferent eye  on  the  needless  destruction  of  natural  beauty  or  of 
historical  appropriateness.  Unhappily  in  this  extremely  old  and 
interesting  country,  wherein  man  wandered  when  he  had  scarcely 
left  the  range  of  the  brute,  there  are  scarcely  any  politicians  who 
have  any  regard  for  beauty,  or  if  they  have  such  regard,  they 
lack  the  courage  to  stand  up  against  the  masses  in  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  beautiful  scenery,  and  picturesque  and  seemly 
toMns,  which  is  going  on.  The  craze  of  the  day  is  for  advertise- 
ment. Advertisements  must  be  thrust  on  the  eye  wherever  we 
go,  and  especially  where  charms  of  scenery  or  the  spell  of  history 
allure  us. 

I  live  near  a  very  old  English  town,  Arundel,  which  has  had 
an  English  history  going  back  with  few  interruptions  to  Roman 
times,  and  which  was  so  endowed  by  nature  with  hills  and  cliffs; 
woods  and  thickets,  downs  and  streams  that  it  is  actually  proving 
hard  work  to  make  it  ugly  and  unseemly.  Yet  the  lower  middle 
and  the  average  middle  classes  are  likely  to  succeed  in  their  object 
of  reducing  Arundel  to  hideousness  by  means  of  advertisements. 
Tourists  are  attracted  to  this  neighborhood  by  custom  rather  than 
by  knowledge  of  its  history  and  its  vanished  charms.  The  citizens 
of  Arundel,  its  very  Mayors  meet  the  tourists  with  road  adver- 
tisements of  motor  vehicles,  motor  repairs,  lung  tonics,  specific 
remedies  for  stomachic  disorders,  recommendations  of  American 
pickled  gherkins,  or  table  sauces ;  and  the  new  tourist  imagines 
it  must  have  been  always  so  and  wondere  why  painters  twenty 
years  ago  ilhistrated  the  scenery  and  what  poets  could  have  seen 
in  West  Sussex  to  arouse  their  lyric  frenzies.  On  the  do^^'ns  we 
have  the  Gypsies,  when  there  is  no  race  meeting  to  claim  their 
frowsy  company.  If  they  ever  had  any  picturesqueness  they  have 
lost  it.     They  are  now-a-days  the  off-scourings  of  our  towns; 
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illiterate,  foul-mouthed  and  ugly.  Enormous  chars-a-banc  surge 
over  the  country  roads  and  deposit  by  the  wayside  contingents  of 
town-roughs,  who  forthwith  proceed  in  a  frenzied  destruction  of 
beauty  to  break  down  branches,  and  to  bestrew  the  forest  with 
waste  paper.  This  is  your  curse,  I  have  seen,  as  well  as  ours — 
and  yet  they  say  paper  is  dear!  Our  excursionist  parties  can 
destroy  in  an  hour  or  so  the  mingled  charms  of  wildflower  and 
fern,  green  grass  and  graceful  branches.  They  leave  in  place  of 
the  flora,  masses  of  dirty  paper. 

Sussex  is  remarkable  among  other  things  for  having  once 
possessed — some  five  hundred  thousand  years  ago — a  creature 
which  was  nearly  Man  but  still  a  brute,  Eoanthropos  dawsoni. 
This  type — alas!  is  returning,  though  not  indigenous.  Brutal 
men  and  women  are  being  brought  here  from  the  towns  by  our 
new  command  of  transport  power  in  motor  vehicles,  and  are 
trampling  out  our  landscape  beauty.  England  is  being  sub- 
merged under  one  great  paper  chase.  ''Beauty"  to  these  yelling 
men  and  women  and  noisy  children  means  nothing;  perhaps, 
some  day  they  may  leave  the  English  countryside  for  the  Con- 
tinent or  the  air  or  the  open  sea  and  we  may  make  a  limited 
recovery. 

You  ask  me  about  the  Scapa  Society  of  London.  It  did  much 
good  before  the  War  overwhelmed  educated  public  opinion.  Its 
leading  lights  and  enthusiastic  workers  have  in  course  of  time 
grown  old,  have  died,  or  have  learned  discouragement  in  the  utter 
indifference  to  natural,  national  scenic  beauty  shown  by  our 
ministers  of  State  and  parliamentary  notabilities.  These  in  their 
turn,  perhaps,  are  frightened  by  the  masses.  And  the  masses, 
whatever  nobility  of  nature  they  may  have  possessed  or  acquired 
— and  their  men  and  women  were  heroic  in  the  War — seem  as 
a  rule  to  lack  appreciation  of  history,  but  most  of  all  any  con- 
ception of  natural  beauty.  Life  for  them  is  an  unending  paper- 
chase,  as  it  is  in  the  Middle  States  of  yoiir  great  country.  Our 
people  are  contented  to  live  and  die  surrounded  by  dirty 
crumpled  paper,  orange  peel,  banana  skins,  broken  bottles  and 
frowsy  rags.  And  because  these  things  were  lacking  in  the 
unspoilt  country-side,  our  town  dwellers  bring  them  there  in 
their  char-a-banc  excursions.  In  short,  the  blame  chiefly  lies 
on  and  with  our  National  Education.  Our  schools  of  all  types 
pursue  the  curricula  of  the  middle  ages  and  teach  the  people  and 
the  classes  nothing  of  true  history  or  of  the  rare  beauty  and 
marvellous  endowment  of  our  own  country.  Strange,  is  it  not? 
For  the  first  of  Earth's  races,  the  Anglo-American,  to  be  so  far 
behind  the  Hollander,  the  German,  the  Frenchman,  the  Italian  or 
the  Spaniard?  The  only  check  to  my  discouragement  has  been 
the  enormous  reform  in  seemliness,  the  new  appreciation  of 
scenic  landscape-beauty  I  have  witnessed  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States.     There  may  be  the  same  encouraging  signs 
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in  the  West,  but  my  own  journeys  have  not  taken  me  beyond 
Texas  and  the  Mississippi.  May  you  succeed  at  home.  And  next, 
before  I  am  dead  and  Sussex  is  wholly  ugly,  may  you  send 
missionaries  to  convert  us. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

H.  H.  Johnston. 

The  Editor  feels  very  grateful  to  Mrs.  Francis  King  for  giving  this 
letter  to  the  Bulletin.  The  Author,  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  is  a  noted 
Zoologist  as«  well  as  a  writer  of  modern  fiction.  Those  of  us  who 
have  enjoyed  his  three  novels — all  published  since  1919 — will  recognize 
his  delightful  and  fluent  use  of  English. 


OCTOBER  AFTERNOON 

The   air  is  warm  and  winey-sweet, 
Over  my  head  the  oak-leaves  shine 
Like  rich  Maderia,   glossy  brown, 
Or  garnet  red,  like  old  Port  wine. 
Wild  grapes  are  ripening  on  the  hill. 
Dead  leaves  curl  thickly  at  my  feet, 
Yet  not  one  falls,  it  is  so  still. 
Crickets  are  singing  in  the  sun. 
And  aimlessly  grasshoppers  leap 
From   discontent   to   discontent, 
Their   days  of  leaping  nearly   done. 
There's  a  rich  quietness  of  earth 
That  holds  no  promise  any  more, 
And  like  a  cup,  Today  is  filled 
With  the  last  wine  the  year  shall  pour. 


The  Woman  of  Thirty. 


MARJORIE  ALLEN  SEIFFERT. 


Day  Lilies 

(Re-printed  by  request). 

With  their  lovely  foliage  of  long  slender  leaves,  their 
brilliant  yellow  flowers,  and  their  absolute  freedom  from 
mildew  and  rust,  these  lilies  are  a  delightful  addition  to  any 
perennial  garden — and  most  of  them  have  the  added  virtue  of 
being  very  hardy.  I  have  specialized  with  them  and  have 
eighteen  varieties  in  my  garden  so  arranged  that  I  have  a 
constant  succession  of  bloom,  one  variety  following  another 
from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  middle  of  September. 

The  first  to  come  in  the  spring,  about  May  15th,  is  the 
Dumortieri,  a  rich  orange  flower,  low-growing  and  not 
fragrant;  this  blooms  cheerily  for  two  weeks  or  more,  and  is 
followed  by  the  lovely,  tall,  sweet-scented  Flava,  the  lemon 
day-lily  of  our  grandmother's  gardens.  It  is  so  hardy  that 
Miss  Keeler  says  it  may  any  day  leap  the  garden  wall  and  grow 
wild  like  its  sister  Fulva!  When  the  Flava  is  nearly  done 
blooming  comes  a  new  and  very  beautiful  lily,  the  Sovereign; 
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its  buds  are  brown  and  when  the  flower  opens  there  is  a  brown 
band  on  the  outside  giving  great  distinction  to  the  flower.  It 
is  a  very  graceful  lily  with  a  long  stem  and  a  delicious 
fragrance. 

After  this  in  rapid  succession  come  the  Aureola;  the 
Orangeman;  Dr.  Begel — a  low-growing  bright  orange ;  Gold 
Dust,  very  like  the  former  but  much  smaller ;  Meehan's  Hybrid, 
a  large  orange  flower  but  a  low  grower.  About  July  6th  the 
Fidva  makes  its  great  showing.  This  old-fashioned  tawny  lily 
is  found  in  every  cottage  garden  and  grows  wild  by  the  way- 
side. It  is  really  a  day-lily  as  its  Greek  name  signifies 
— "  Hemerocallis " — beautiful  for  a  day.  Many  of  these  so- 
called  day  lilies  stay  open  over  night,  as  I  found  by  making  a 
tour  of  my  garden  with  an  electric  torch. 

About  the  15th  of  July  the  Thunherg  lily  begins  to  bloom. 
It  has  a  long  graceful  stalk  with  many  flower  buds  and  its 
fragrance  is  delicious.  It  was  introduced  from  Japan  in  1891 
and  is  an  improvement  on  the  Flava  which  it  resembles  in 
color,  though  it  is  a  foot  higher  in  growth  and  has  a  much 
longer  period  of  bloom.  At  the  same  time  with  Thunherg, 
blooms  the  Aurantica  Major  and  the  Apricot — a  lovely  lily. 
Late  in  July  I  watch  eagerly  for  the  new  and  splendid  lily, 
the  Citrina  (Chinese).  This  has  blossoms  six  inches  long  borne 
on  stalks  very  tall  and  strong — it  is  really  the  King  of  the 
Hemerocallis  and  makes  a  great  show  in  the  garden. 

Early  in  August  the  Kwamso  makes  its  appearance;  this  is 
a  Japanese  lily,  very  handsome  and  very  hardy,  rather  low- 
growing  but  with  long  stems  and  brilliant  tawny-orange 
flowers — it  has  all  the  virtues  but  fragrance.  At  the  same  time 
blooms  the  Variegata  lily,  with  its  striped  green  and  white 
leaves  and  its  bright  yellow  flowers. 

The  calendar  of  lilies  is  brought  to  an  end  with  the  last 
to  come  to  my  garden,  the  old  fashioned  Day  Lily  which  blooms 
well  into  September.  It  belongs  to  the  Funkia  family  and  has 
broad  light  green  leaves.  Its  stalk  of  white  flowers  and  its 
delicious  fragrance  is  well  known — Maeterlinck  calls  it  "the 
immemorial  lily." 

Alice  Munroe. 

Garden  Club  of  Litchfield. 

Hints  on  the  Culture  of  Dahlias  and  Gladioli 

My  dahlia  beds  are  at  Weekapaug,  R.  I.,  in  the  lee  of  the 
garage  to  protect  them  from  the  stiff  ocean  breezes.  The  soil 
is  ideal,  being  a  light  loam,  which  is  enriched  each  fall  with 
stable  manure,  and  forked  in  the  following  spring.  Heavy  soil 
can  be  made  more  favorable  for  dahlias  by  the  addition  of 
coal  ashes  well  mixed. 
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There  are  two  large  dahlia  gardens  in  "Westerly,  six  miles 
from  Weekapaug,  where  one  has  the  opportunity  of  studying 
professional  methods.  Mrs.  Otis  Chapman's  gardens  are  full 
of  beautiful  flowers  and  her  plants  are  tended  with  greatest 
care.  I  think  her  single  dahlias  are  especially  lovely.  The 
Bride,  a  large  ivory  white,  Newport  Pink  and  Newport  Cream, 
a  soft  yellow,  are  much  to  be  desired. 

I  plant  my  tubers  about  May  30th.  The  stakes  are  set 
first,  three  feet  apart,  and  each  hole  dug  six  inches  deep,  with 
a  handful  of  ground  bone  mixed  in.  The  tuber  is  placed  in  the 
hole  on  its  side  and  covered  with  two  or  three  inches  of  soil. 
As  the  sprout  comes  above  the  ground,  more  soil  is  thrown  on 
lightly  until  the  whole  is  level  with  the  surface.  Dahlias 
should  be  cut  back  to  one  or  two  main  stalks.  The  professional 
growers  in  Westerly  cut  out  all  but  one  and  strip  the  leaves 
at  the  base  of  each  plant  for  about  a  foot  to  admit  sun  and  air. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  plants  have  the  maximum  of 
sun.  I  have  never  had  the  requisite  moral  courage  to  cut  back 
all  my  plants  to  one  main  stalk,  as  sometimes  accidents  happen 
to  a  stock  and  then  your  treasure  is  gone.  Too  much  emphasis 
cannot  be  laid  on  deep  hoeing  until  the  buds  are  set ;  this  takes 
the  place  of  watering.  Artificial  watering  tends  to  fine  foliage 
and  few  flowers.  Mrs.  Chapman  told  me  that  she  only  waters 
in  times  of  prolonged  drought. 

But  Mr.  Stillman,  who  grows  acres  of  dahlias  on  the  Shore 
Road  towards  Watch  Hill,  says  in  his  catalogue:  "Watering 
is  one  of  the  most  essential  things  in  producing  perfect  blooms 
on  your  dahlias.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  failures  in  growing 
dahlias  is  due  to  lack  of  water  when  the  hot  days  of  summer 
come.  The  best  method  of  watering  is  to  make  a  basin  shaped 
mound  of  earth  around  the  plant  two  feet  in  diameter  and  into 
this  basin  turn  three  or  four  pails  of  water  every  few  days." 
Yet  his  plants  are  never  watered  artificially  but  rely  for  their 
moisture  entirely  on  rain  and  cultivation.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  no  water  near  his  dahlia  gardens  and,  furthermore, 
it  would  take  an  army  of  workers  to  water  thousands  of  plants 
in  the  manner  he  describes.  Each  year  his  plants  have 
beautiful  blooms,  showing  the  success  of  his  methods  which  do 
not  include  artificial  watering  in  a  normal  season. 

During  a  prolonged  drought  I  water  my  dahlias  by  remov- 
ing the  nozzle  from  the  hose  and  letting  the  water  run  until 
tlie  beds  are  thoroughly  soaked.  When  the  plant  is  a  foot  high, 
it  is  time  to  begin  tying  to  the  stake.  Most  plants  need  tying 
four  or  five  times.  This  is  an  arduous  task  but  very  necessary 
and  particularly  at  the  seashore,  where  a  northeaster  is  always 
ready  to  swoop  down  and  wreck  j^our  treasures.  AVhen  your 
efforts  have  been  rewarded  by  a  profusion  of  flowers,  cut  the 
blooms  with  long  stems.     This  is  good  for  the  plants  though  it 
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sacrifices  many  buds.  I  leave  my  dahlias  the  last  of  September  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  farmer,  who  lifts  them  after  a  hard  frost, 
cuts  the  stalks,  and  tips  the  plants  over  to  drain  off  the  sap. 
They  go  for  their  long  winter's  nap  in  wooden  boxes,  covered 
with  dry  earth  and  sand,  in  the  cellar  of  a  farm  house  "back 
country."  Next  season,  when  the  sprouts  appear,  each  tuber 
that  has  a  sprout,  should  be  separated  from  the  main  stalk 
and  planted.  Sad  to  relate,  the  rarer  varities  do  not  produce 
so  many  tubers  as  the  commoner  sorts,  and  sometimes  a  very 
fine  one  disappears.  However,  in  spite  of  these  occasional 
tragedies,  the  grower  of  dahlias  is  amply  repaid  for  her  labors 
by  a  wealth  of  bloom  of  unrivaled  color  from  August  until 
frost. 

Gladioli 

Just  a  few  hints  from  my  experience  in  raising  gladioli 
for  cut  flowers.  I  was  told  by  a  professional  grower  in  East 
Hartford  that  I  should  dig  each  hole  from  six  to  nine  inches 
deep.  This  ensures  more  moisture  and  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  staking.  He  also  told  me  to  put  a  pinch  of  ground 
bone  in  each  hole  at  the  base  of  the  bulb.  He  advised  me  not 
to  do  this,  however,  unless  the  land  was  mine,  as  the  effects 
of  ground  bone  last  three  years.  Looking  at  his  serious 
expression,  I  thought  of  Captain  Beith's  story  of  the  two 
soldiers:  "One  was  from  Aberdeen  and  the  other  wasn't 
giving  away  anything  either."  The  ground  being  mine,  each 
year  I  put  in  bone  liberally  and  with  excellent  results.  I  was 
also  told  by  the  same  cautious  individual  that  the  gladiolus 
needs  a  great  deal  of  water,  being  practically  a  water  lily. 

The  light  loam  at  Weekapaug  enriched  each  fall  with 
manure  makes  an  ideal  soil  for  gladioli,  so  every  summer  with 
the  minimum  of  effort  I  have  an  abundance  of  these  wonderful 
flowers.  I  cannot  resist  mentioning  a  few  favorite  varieties : 
Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Europa,  Augusta 
and  Primulinus  Hybrids. 

Mart  Gray. 

Hartford  Garden  Club. 

"  BE  DEFEEENT  TO  TEEES." 

The  talking  oak 
To  the  ancient  spoke. 
But  any  tree 
Will  talk  to  me. 

But  those  who  want  to  talk  and  tell, 
And   those  who  will  not  listeners   be, 
Will  never  hear   a  syllable. 
From  out  the  lips  of  any  tree. 

MAEY  CAEOLYN  DAVIES. 
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Quite  a  number  of  historic  trees  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  nominated  recently  for  the  Hall  of  Fame 
for  Trees  instituted  by  the  American  Forestry  Association. 
And  the  Garden  Club  of  America  might  find  it  interesting  to 
copy  this  idea  for  a  record  of  remarkable  trees  belonging  to  its 
members.  The  President  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  thus 
describes  her  giant  Ginkgo  tree,  beginning  her  account  by  quot- 
ing from  a  letter  of  Professor  Sargent  to  her. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Sloan: 

I  am  interested  to  hear  about  your  Ginkgo  tree.  The  oldest 
of  these  trees  in  America  were  planted  at  the  Woodlands,  West 
Philadelphia,  by  William  Hamilton  in  1764.  There  are  two  of 
these  trees  now,  about  seventy-five  feet  tall  and  the  larger  of  the 
two  has  a  trunk  girth  of  seven  feet,  seven  inches.  The  largest 
and  best  Ginkgo  in  the  country  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
here  is  growing  on  the  Vanderbilt  place  at  Hyde  Park  where 
it  was  planted  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  This 
tree  is  in  perfect  condition  and  when  last  heard  from,  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  measured  eleven  feet,  two  inches  around  the  trunk 
two  feet  from  the  ground.  It  has  a  spread  of  seventy  feet  and 
is  from  eighty  to  eighty-five  feet  high.  Your  tree  it  seems,  has 
a  little  larger  spread  of  branches. ' '  Mrs.  Sloan  adds :  ' '  My  tree 
here  was  planted  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  its  spread  is  seventy- 
six  feet.  The  trunk  girth  two  feet  from  the  ground  is  eight  feet 
six  inches.  The  branches  start  from  five  feet  six  inches,  labove 
the  ground,  to  six  feet,  and  the  height  is  seventy-two  feet  six 
inches." 

Mr.  Walter  Jennings  writes  from  Cold  Spring  Harbor  of 
his  Red  Oak  as  follows :  ' '  The  tree  to  which  Mrs.  Pratt  undoubt- 
edly referred,  is  a  Red  Oak  located  on  property  at  Lloyds  Neck, 
belonging  to  me,  but  it  is  not  my  home  estate.  The  tree  is  seven- 
teen feet  two  inches  in  circumference  three  feet  above  the 
ground;  the  total  spread  of  the  branches  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet ;  and  its  height  is  sixty-five  feet.  Its  age  is 
estimated  at  more  than  four  hundred  years.  It  is  a  remarkably 
sjTnmetrical  tree,  and  though  pronounced  by  experts  ten  years 
ago,  as  retrograding,  it  has  groMTi  in  circumference  one  foot 
during  the  last  ten  years.  I  measure  it  every  five  years  and 
was  interested  to  observe  the  regularity  of  its  growth.  It  grew 
six  inches  from  1910-1915  and  the  same  from  1915-1920.  It 
was  nominated  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  by  Mr.  Paul  Dana,  and  its 
photograph  is  hanging  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  as  Professor 
Sargent  is  much  interested  in  its  history.  I  think  it  is  an 
excellent  idea  to  include  in  your  Bulletin  an  occasional  article 
on  "Trees,"  and  it  might  be  well  to  illustrate  such  articles. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  more  noble  in  nature  than  a  grand 
tree  like  my  Red  Oak. ' ' 
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Arboretum  News 

A  Monograph  of  Azaleas,  No.  9  of  the  Publications  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum. 

For  thirty  years  Azaleas  have  been  cultivated  and  critically 
studied  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  which  has  now  published  the 
results  of  these  investigations,  the  Asiatic  species  being  described 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  the  well  known  traveler  in  eastern  Asia, 
and  the  American  species  by  Mr.  Alfred  Rehder,  the  curator  of 
the  Arboretum  herbarium. 

Azaleas,  which  botanists  now  call  Rhododendrons,  grow 
chiefly  in  eastern  North  America  and  in  eastern  Asia,  one 
American  species  being  found  on  the  California  Sierra  Nevada 
and  one  Old  World  species  occurring  in  the  Caucasus  and 
occasionally  in  the  Balkan  Peninsular.  Among  Azaleas  are 
found  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  flowering  shrubs; 
several  of  the  handsomest  of  them  are  perfectly  hardy  in 
regions  as  cold  as  New  England,  and  all  the  species  can  be 
grown  in  the  open  ground  in  some  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  eastern  Asia  Azaleas  with  thirty-four  species  and  many 
varieties  grow  naturally  from  Japan  to  western  and  south- 
western China,  and  from  northern  Korea  to  the  mountains 
of  Formosa  and  those  of  the  Philippines.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Philippine  species  Wilson  has  been  able  to  see  them 
all  growing  wild  and  to  study  the  numerous  forms  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  of  Japan  and  China.  Nearly  all  the  Asiatic 
Azalea  have  been  raised  at  the  Arboretum  from  seeds  and 
these  specimens  which  are  hardy  in  Boston  are  established  in 
the  Arboretum  and  contribute  an  important  part  to  its  spring 
flower  shows.  Only  five  of  the  Asiatic  Azaleas  however,  can  be 
really  successfully  gro^vTi  in  the  northern  states;  A.  Schlippen- 
tachii,  with  large  pale  pink  flowers  which  open  with  the  unfold- 
ing leaves,  a  conunon  and  widely  distributed  Korean  plant  still 
little  known  in  gardens  but  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Azaleas ; 
Azalea  Kaempferi,  with  red  flowers  in  different  shades,  when  in 
bloom  the  showiest  of  hardy  Azaleas ;  A.  Japonica,  with  orange  or 
flame-colored  flowers  which  do  not  open  until  the  leaves  are 
fully  grown;  the  Korean  A.  poukhanen-se,  with  rose-purple 
flowers  which  open  before  those  of  the  other  Asiatic  species, 
and  A.  reticulatuni,  with  dark  rose-purple  flowers.  The 
beautiful  white-flowered  Japanese  A.  mucronata,  better  knoTvn 
perhaps  as  A.  ledifolia  or  as  A.  indica  alba,  is  often  a  feature  of 
gardens  on  Long  Island  and  in  the  south  but  further  north  can 
only  be  kept  alive  in  exceptionally  sheltered  positions. 

In  eastern  America  Azaleas  are  southern  rather  than 
northern  plants,  and  eight  of  the  sixteen  species  grow  in  the 
state  of  Georgia,  but  even  in  New  England  it  is  possible,  with 
the  seven  species  which  are  hardy  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
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to  have  a  continuous  display  of  Azalea  flowers  from  the  middle 
of  April,  when  Azalea  Vaseyi  begios  to  bloom,  ui  til  the  middle 
of  i^o'^ast  when  the  fragrant  flowers  of  A.  viscosa  can  sLill 
be  foprd.  The  handsomest  o1  the  American  plants,  A. 
caleadulacea,  with  its  orange  and  flame-colored  iJowei-s  wi'ich 
in  June  enliven  the  forests  of  the  southern  Appalachian 
Mountains,  is  one  ol:  the  most  splendid  plants  of  the  American 
flora  and  worth  a  place  in  every  garden.  Very  bo.uitirul,  too, 
are  the  clear  pink  flowers  of  A.  Vaseyi,  the  deep  ro'e-colo.'tid 
and  fr? grant  flowers  of  A.  rosea,  and  the  large  white  flowers 
of  A.  arboresccns. 

In  this  Monograph  the  authors  have  brought  together  in 
convenient  form  an  immense  amount  of  information  in  regard 
to  the  characters,  geographical  distribution  and  history  of 
Azaleas,  and  their  numerous  hybrids  which  have  long  puzzled 
botanists  and  gardeners,  and  have  produce  a  work  of  scientil^c 
and  practical  value  to  which  the  Bulletin  is  glad  to  call  the 
attention  of  its  readers. 


My  Garden  of  Wild  Flowers 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  the  woods  have  fascinated 
me.  I  love  the  mysterious  noises,  the  rustlings  in  the  leaves, 
the  wonderful  lights  and  shadows  and  all  the  lovely  growing 
things.  No  doubt,  I  have  been  influenced  by  the  fairy  stories 
and  old  legends  which  were  told  me  before  I  could  read  them 
for  myself.  A  Jack  in  the  Pulpit  still  means  to  me  a  tiny  gnome 
preacher  exhorting  his  congregation  of  little  green  clad  men 
to  deeds  of  chivalry.  I  am  sure  the  fairy  debutantes  have  their 
gowns  made  of  petals  from  the  Hepaiica  and  wild  Geranium, 
that  Lilies  are  used  for  the  babies'  cradles  and  the  different  kinds 
of  fungi  carved  into  household  furniture.  Of  course  the 
Anemone  closes  when  a  storm  approaches — it  does  it  to  protect 
the  fairy  who  has  taken  refuge  inside.  Just  because  with  our 
blind  eyes  we  cannot  see  the  fairy  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not 
there.  There  are  many  very  real  things  that  we  do  not  see. 
And  M^hat,  pray,  is  the  use  of  the  little  wayside  mallow,  if  not 
to  furnish  cheeses  for  the  fairy  dinner  parties? 

Our  beloved  Miss  Keeler,  the  author  of  so  many  interesting 
books  on  wild  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs,  visited  my  woods  one 
day  and  suggested  that  I  make  it  a  Wild  Flower  Preserve ;  that 
I  try  to  collect  all  the  Flora  of  this  part  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  plants  from  far  aAvay  that  could  be  persuaded  to  live  in  this 
climate.  I  have  tried  very  hard  to  carry  out  her  plan,  but  any- 
one who  thinks  a  garden  in  the  woods  is  one  in  which  Nature 
does  most  of  the  work  is  mistaken.  My  faith  in  Nature  as  a 
caretaker  for  wild  flowers  grows  less  daily.     She  heaps  the 
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leaves  on  too  thickly  and  smothers  the  delicate  plants  under- 
neath. She  blows  the  leaves  off  entirely  and  freezes  those  that 
need  protection.  She  sends  floods  in  the  Spring  and  drowns 
those  that  cannot  live  under  water  and  those  that  survive  the 
drowning  are  burned  up  in  the  drought  later.  It  is  indeed  the 
survival  of  the  luckiest.  Fortunately,  however,  wild  flowers 
have  almost  no  enemies  in  the  way  of  scale  or  avis,  although 
moles,  rabbits  and  chipmunks  often  dig  them  up  and  sometimes 
eat  the  tops. 

A  "Wild  Garden  is  most  fascinating  and  absorbing  to  live 
with,  but  harder  to  share  with  ones  friends  than  a  cultivated 
one.  All  wild  flowers  wilt  quickly  when  picked.  Picking  the 
blossoms  also  will  kill  or  retard  the  growth  of  many  of  the 
roots.  Solomon's  Seal,  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  and  Trillium  are  in 
this  class.  Very  few  blossoms  of  the  wild  flowers  last  long 
even  when  left  on  the  plant.  Many  times  last  spring  I 
wakened  in  the  morning  to  find  the  woods  charming  with  some 
one  variety  of  blossom,  but  before  I  could  give  a  Garden  Club 
party,  they  were  gone.  So  many  wild  flowers  disappear  entire- 
ly, leaving  the  ground  perfectly  bare,  that  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  make  a  carpet  of  those  that  at  least  stay  green  and  put  the 
disappearing  variety  in  between.  Wild  Ginger,  Meadow-rue, 
Hepaticas,  some  varities  of  Ferns,  Sedums  and  Myrtle,  make 
a  good  ground  covering.  There  is  nothing  more  satisfactory 
than  Hepaticas.  I  have  about  250  varieties  of  wild  flowers  in 
my  woods  and  I  love  these  the  best  of  all.  They  will  stand  any 
amount  of  abuse,  their  blossoms  are  exquisite,  the  foliage  makes 
pretty  borders  for  the  paths,  and  is  also  attractive  in  clumps. 
A  good  combination  is  Virginia  Cowslip  with  white  Trillium,  as 
they  blossom  at  the  same  time,  but  Meadow-rue  or  some  other 
carpet  flower  must  be  planted  with  them,  or  the  ground  will  be 
bare  from  May  on  for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  Eobinson  in  his  book  on  English  wild  gardens,  says, 
that  the  secret  of  successful  wild  gardening  is  the  soil.  I  think 
many  other  things  count  as  well.  In  transplanting  from  their 
natural  habitat,  the  plants  must  have  as  nearly  the  same 
conditions  as  possible,  as  well  as  the  same  soil.  I  have  trans- 
planted wild  flowers  in  every  month  of  the  year  except 
January,  but  I  have  the  best  luck  in  the  spring  when  they  are 
in  blossom.  They  do  not  seem  to  feel  the  shock  so  much  as  in 
the  fall  when  the  buds  for  the  following  year  are  forming.  It 
is  better  to  transplant  Alder,  flowering  Maple,  flowering 
Raspberry  and  Wild  Roses  in  the  early  spring,  or  late  fall,  but 
it  can  be  done  in  the  middle  of  summer  after  a  rain  when  the 
roots  are  full  of  moisture.  Do  not  cut  them  back  at  all,  but 
strip  off  the  leaves  and  keep  the  stems  wet  until  the  new  leaves 
start.    Always  plant  wild  flowers  in  very  wet  earth.    I  fill  the 
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hole  with  water,  put  in  the  plant,  and  then  put  the  dirt  in  until 
the  water  is  all  absorbed. 

When  I  started  to  work  in  my  woods,  I  thought  I  would 
have  no  regular  paths,  but  as  each  visitor  stepped  on  some 
treasure  I  began  to  hunt  the  stone  dump  piles  that  are 
numerous  in  this  part  of  Shaker  Heights,  and  now  I  have  little 
broken  stone  paths  running  in  all  directions.  These  paths  have 
graually  acquired  names  and  when  I  say  that  a  Black  Cohosh 
has  blossomed  in  Joe's  Jungle,  that  the  Gold  Thread  on 
Carolyn  Walk  is  suffering  from  the  drought,  or  that  a 
Pipsissewa  has  just  been  planted  on  Matilda  Lane,  everyone 
understands  the  situation  at  once. 

One  of  my  little  evergreens  from  the  Laurentian  Hills  caused 
the  giver  to  become  separated  from  his  party,  lose  his  way,  get 
caught  in  a  terrible  storm  and  wander  for  hours  drenched  to 
the  skin.  But  he  held  onto  the  little  pine,  finally  brought  it 
home  carefully  packed  in  wet  earth  in  his  sponge  bag,  and,  as 
the  man  was  an  Englishman,  I  appreciated  his  giving  up  his 
sponge  bag  as  much  as  all  the  rest. 

After  all,  it  is  our  interest  in  anything  and  not  the  actual 
worth  in  the  thing  itself  that  makes  it  a  valuable  possession. 
The  simplest  things  often  give  us  the  most  real  pleasure.  We 
all  love  the  beautiful  cultivated  gardens  and  we  glory  in  the 
way  in  which  man  has  developed  such  marvelous  varieties  of 
exquisite  blossoms,  but  why  not  cultivate  a  warm  spot  in  our 
hearts  for  the  wild  things  that  are  doing  their  best  to  make  the 
world  brighter,  all  unaided  by  man  and  often  against  heavy 
odds.  Browning  says — "Earth's  crammed  with  Heaven,  and 
every  common  bush  afire  with  God,  but  only  he  who  sees  takes 
off  his  shoes,  and  the  rest  sit  round  it  and  pick  blackberries." 

Alice  Huntington  Gardner 

Shaker  Lakes   Garden  Club. 


SILVER. 

Slowly,  silently,  now  the  moon 

Walks  the  night  in  her  silver  shoon; 

This  way,  and  that,  she  peers,  and  sees 

Silver  fruit  upon   silver  trees; 

One  by  one  the  casements  catch 

Her  beams  beneath  the  silvery  thatch; 

Couched  in  his  kennel,  like  a  log. 

With  paws  of  silver  sleeps  the  dog; 

From  their  shadowy  cote  the  white  breasts  peep 

Of  doves  in  a  silver-feathered  sleep; 

A  harvest  mouse  goes  scampering  by, 

With  silver  claws  and  a  silver  eye; 

And  moveless  fish  in  the  water  gleam, 

By  silver  reeds  in  a  silver  stream. 

WALTER  DE  LA  MARE. 
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The  Lake  Forest  Flower  Market 

It  has  always  been  in  the  back  of  our  minds  to  have  a 
Flower  Market  as  one  of  onr  Club's  activities,  so  with  the 
completion  of  our  Market  Square,  with  its  quaint  buildings 
and  medieval  fountain,  our  setting  was  complete,  and  our 
committee  early  last  spring  made  its  arrangements  to  open  a 
Market  on  June  5th.  We  begged  one  of  the  Red  Cross  tables, 
the  oil  cloth  covering  being  just  the  right  thing  for  our 
purpose.  Its  unsightly  legs  were  easily  covered  with  a  curtain 
to  match  our  awning,  which  was  a  lovely  combination  of  soft 
mauve  and  blue.  Placed  between  two  stone  seats  near  the 
fountain,  with  the  green  vases  of  bright  colored  flowers  and 
occasional  baskets  of  luscious  fruits,  it  made  a  picture  that 
attracted  not  only  many  customers,  but  no  end  of  admiration. 
The  hours  were  nine  to  twelve,  once  a  week,  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings. Our  most  profitable  days  were  those  on  which  we  had 
seedlings  to  sell,  but  we  averaged  fifty  dollars  a  morning  for 
the  fifteen  that  the  iMaiket  ran  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  had 
banked  over  eight  hundred  dollars.  The  flowers  are  supplied  by 
the  members  of  the  club,  although  some  of  our  good  friends  out- 
side the  charmed  circle,  send  generous  donations.  We  find  tbat 
most  of  our  customers  are  among  those  too  poor  and  too  busy  to 
have  gardens,  but  still  flower  lovers,  and  our  very  moderate 
prices  make  it  possible  for  the  child  with  only  a  few  pennies  to 
have  a  pretty  bouquet,  and  we  feel  that  the  pleasure  we  give 
many  a  poor  soul,  would  alone  compensate  us  for  our  labor.  Our 
interesting  experiences  would  fill  a  volume  and  memories  of  the 
two  young  mothers  with  perambulators  well  filled  wiih  babies  and 
groceries  but  always  room  for  a  few  flowers,  of  the  truck  driver 
whose  invalid  wife  looked  forward  all  week  to  her  Saturday 
bunch  of  flowers,  to  the  wounded  officer  from  Fort  Sheridan, 
who  loved  flowers,  but  Avho  loved  even  more  our  gay  booth 
M'hich  so  much  reminded  him  of  the  Flower  Markets  "over 
there"  that  he  came  each  week  to  tell  of  his  experiences  and 
found  consolation  in  the  telling,  for  his  malady  was  more  mental 
than  physical;  these  and  many  others  convinced  us  that  if  from 
no  other  point  of  view  than  that  of  altruism,  the  Flower  Market 
is  a  success.  Our  left-overs  we  send  to  the  hospitals  at  Great 
Lakes  and  Fort  Sheridan  or  some  of  our  local  institutions.  Our 
purpose  is  civic  improvement  along  the  lines  consistent  with 
the  Garden  Club's  policy,  but  as  yet  our  project  is  in  too 
nebulous  a  state  to  speak  of. 

]\Iadeline  J.  Newelii 

Garden  Club  of  Illinois. 
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Another  Activity  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Illinois 

Of  all  the  elements  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  public 
library  there  is  one  that  stands  out  with  supreme  importance 
in  the  mind  of  this  librarian,  namely,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
library.  There  may  be  books  on  the  shelves;  there  may  be 
untold  wealth  of  reference  material  in  the  stacks,  but  unless 
the  library  rooms  are  kept  attractive  the  wealth  of  worth-while 
reading"  matter  will  be  discovered  only  by  the  select  few.  The 
reading  room  should  be  a  place  conducive  to  browsing  and 
loitering  among  the  books.  How  to  create  this  atmosphere  and 
how  to  maintain  it  are  crucial  questions  for  the  librarian. 
They  have  been  answered  in  a  large  measure  for  this  library 
through  the  though fcfulness  of  the  Lake  Forest  members  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  Illicois. 

The  plan  is  simple,  but  the  results  astonishing.  Dunng  each 
day  from  June  first  until  October  thirtieth  this  public  library  is 
kept  supplied  with  fresh  cut  flowers  from  Lake  Forest  gardens. 
Each  member  of  the  Garden  Club  is  assigned  one  week  during 
which  she  is  responsible  for  the  library's  "good  cheer,"  for  the 
presence  of  flowers  is  just  that — supplying  as  only  flowers 
can — the  necessary  atmosphere  of  congeniality.  The  members 
of  the  Club  supply  their  own  vases  and  arrange  the  flowers 
personally.  This  gives  limitless  scope  for  individuality  and 
the  opporttinity  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  charming 
effects  obtainable  from  few  blossoms  or  very  simple  blossoms 
tastefully  arranged. 

The  only  return  that  the  library  can  make  for  this  courtesy 
is  through  its  book  shelves.  Here  are  simple  books  that  please 
and  help  the  amateur  and  books  on  landscape  architecture  that 
are  used  by  the  men  in  charge  of  the  largest  estates  in  and 
around  Lake  Forest.  These  benefits  are  more  or  less  practical 
and  tangible.  There  is  another  result  which,  though  difficult 
to  explain,  is  undoubtedly  of  equal  importance — the  daily 
presence  of  fresh  flowers  is  a  distinct  inspiration  to  the  library 
staff,  and  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  the  hundreds  or  more  people 
who  daily  visit  the  library. 

Frances  E,  Kemp,  Librarian 


It  is  the  little  things  tint  count.  What  is  it  that  keeps  the 
earth  fruitful — that  is,  tlu't  keeps  the  soil  which  we  depend  on 
for  producing  vegetable  life  from  becoming  sodden  and  unpro- 
ductive?   Earth  worms. 

The  Atlantic  Year  Book.   1920. 
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Garden  Club  Flower  Shows 

There  have  now  been  five  spring  and  summer  Club  Flower 
Shows  reported  to  the  office,  for  which  the  Bronze  Medal  has 
been  requested;  and  there  are  still  four  Autumn  Shows  to 
come  at  which  the  same  Medal  is  to  be  awarded.  Our  President 
is  most  anxious  that  all  clubs,  wherever  they  are  located, 
notify  the  office  when  they  decide  to  have  a  Flower  Show  so 
that  it  may  be  mentioned  in  good  time  in  the  Bulletin  in  order 
that  any  club  members  who  happen  to  be  m  the  vicinity,  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  it. 

The  club  shows  have  certainly  attained  that  high  grade  of 
excellence  for  which  we  were  so  anxious,  the  interest  in  them 
has  been  phenominal. 

Baltimore  First  came  the  exhibition  of  the  three  Baltimore  Clubs, 
Clltbs  Shows  the  Amateurs,  the  Garden  Club  of  Twenty,  and  the  Ruxton 
Club.  Here  the  Bronze  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Dinning 
of  Ruxton  for  the  best  collection  of  Spring  flowers.  Mrs.  Swan 
of  the  Garden  Club  of  Twenty  was  a  close  second  with  her 
marvelous  Delphiniums.  The  Amateurs  carried  off  the  prizes 
in  the  Rose  classes. 

North  Five  Clubs  associated  in  a  North  Jersey  Rose  Show  on  June 
Jersey  fifteenth  at  Parochial  Hall,  Bernardsville.  They  were  the 
Rose  Show  Trenton,  Morristown,  Princeton,  Short  Hills  and  Somerset  Hills 
Clubs.  Our  Bronze  Medal  was  won  by  Mrs.  Ridley  Watts  of 
the  Morristown  Club  for  the  best  exhibit  in  the  show,  which 
was  a  truly  remarkable  exhibit  of  Roses.  The  Medal  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  was  won  by  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Lloyd  of 
the  Somerset  Hills  Club  for  the  best  rose  in  the  show. 

Purchase  On  the  same  day  other  clubs  had  an  associated  show  in  the 
Show  charming  Reid  Memorial  Library  at  Purchase,  N.  Y.  The 
Rye,  Greenwich,  New  Canaan  and  Bedford  Clubs  vied  with 
each  other  and  the  Bronze  Medal  was  won  by  Mrs.  Geddes  of 
the  New  Canaan  Garden  Club  for  the  best  exhibit  in  that  show, 
which  was  a  single  stalk  of  choicest  Delphinium  grown  from  seed 
raised  entirely  by  herself. 

Chestnut  The  third  annual  Flower  Show  of  the  Chestnut  Hill  (Mass.) 
Hill,  Mass.  Flower  Show  was  held  on  May  17th.  This  was  a  really 
remarkable  exhibition  and  professionals  said  that  many  shows 
at  Horticultural  Hall  in  Boston,  could  not  compare  with  it. 
There  were  exhibits  of  large  plants  of  rare  specimens,  and  a 
special  prize  for  Table  Decorations,  these  last  surprisingly 
beautiful.  The  second  day  the  show  was  opened  free  to  the 
community  and  over  three  hundred  people  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity.  The  Bronze  Medal  was  won  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Webster  for  the  best  general  exhibit;  cultural 
superiority,  arrangement  and  color  scheme  all  counting  in 
points. 
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The  Fifth  Annual  Flower  Show  of  the  Easthampton  Garden  East- 
Club  was  given  as  usual  in  the  shaded  grounds  back  of  the  hampton 
Village  Library.  This  club  specializes  on  Artistic  Arrange-  Show 
ment  of  flowers  in  which  section  there  were  a  great  many 
entries,  divided  into  three  classes  according  to  size,  as  well  as 
a  special  prize  for  dinner  table  arrangements.  There  was  a 
large  and  beautiful  display  of  Delphiniums,  the  club  flower, 
against  the  dense  evergreen  background.  The  arrangements 
were  received  and  judged  in  the  morning  inside  the  Library 
building  and  moved  out  to  their  permanent  places  just  before 
the  show  opened.  Photographs  for  slides  have  been  taken  of 
the  prize  winners.  The  Bronze  Medal  was  won  by  Miss 
Cornelia  Horsford  for  her  exhibit,  in  the  Library  pool,  of  choice 
hybrid  Pond-lilies  which  she  has  naturalized  in  the  ponds  on 
her  place  on  Shelter  Island.  (See  Phillipse  Manor,  Historic 
Gardens  Committee).  Mrs.  Wheaton  Vaughan  w'as  a  close 
second  Math  her  large  and  beautifully  arranged  collection  of 
rare  wild-flowers,  clearly  labeled  with  both  the  common  and 
scientific  names. 

The  Committee  hears  indirectly  of  many  other  smaller 
shows  which  have  not  been  reported.  We  have  many  requests 
for  rules  and  suggestions  for  these  shows.  The  Committee 
recommends  the  list  of  ''Don'ts  for  the  Chairman  of  an 
Exhibition  Committee"  by  Mrs.  William  H.  Carey  (New 
Canaan  Club)  which  is  to  be  found  on  page  251  of  Mrs. 
Francis  King's  new  "Pages  from  a  Garden  Note  Book" 
(Scribners). 

Much  appreciation  has  been  expressed  for  the  fine  Avork 
done  at  these  shows  by  the  professional  judges.  We  found 
them  in  every  case  most  just,  untiring  and  appreciative  of  our 
aims  and  tolerant  of  our  ''amateurish  ways."  Mr.  Arthur 
Herrington  especially  we  wish  to  thank  for  his  understanding 
of  our  frailties,  encouragement  of  budding  talent,  and  his 
fairness  and  quickness  to  appreciate  what  we  are  striving  for. 

Report  of  New  Jersey  Rose  Show 

The  second  annual  North  Jersey  Rose  Show  M^as  held  at 
Parochial  Hall  in  Bernard sville  on  June  15th,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Garden  Clubs  of  Morristown,  Summit,  Somerset 
Hills,  Princeton  and  Short  Hills.  Short  Hills  gave  the  first  of 
these  shows  last  year.  The  proceeds  of  this  year's  Rose  Show 
were  to  be  used  for  the  Scholarship  Fund  of  the  School  of 
Horticulture  at  Ambler,  Pa.  Surely  an  inspiring  object  to 
work  for,  which  was  evidenced  by  the  splendid  and  thorough- 
going way  in  which  the  Somerset  Hills  Garden  Club — The 
Hostess  Club — achieved  their  successful  result.  The  day  was 
fine  and  Ave  joyously  motored  from  Short  Hills  to  Bernards- 
ville,  following  the  arrow  which  routed  the  way ;  the  ' '  arrow ' ' 
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being  a  delicious  device  of  a  red  rose  with  rich  green  leaves  boldly 
stenciled  on  a  white  painted  background.  There  was  some- 
thing so  merry  about  these  clever  artistic  signs,  that  one  found 
oneself  involuntarily  smiling  happily  at  them  as  one  met  them 
at  a  new  turn  in  the  road. 

The  enterprising  Hostess  Club  had  put  out  five  hundred 
of  these  charming  signs  and  I'm  sure  they  entranced  other  Rose 
Show  pilgrims  as  they  did  us.  When  we  arrived  at  Bernards- 
ville,  I,  being  one  of  the  amateur  judges,  had  to  be  kept  in  bond 
until  the  show  was  ready  for  the  judging.  So  the  kind  Secretary 
—Mrs.  Wheeler,  took  me  to  her  home  and  said  to  me,  ''Won't 
you  come  upstairs  to  the  garden?"  This  house  is  built  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  the  garden  is  off  the  next  floor — and  we  stepped 
out  upon  a  beautiful  garden  from  the  second  story.  Once 
outside,  one  saw  the  plan,  terraced  alleys  with  tall  clipped  cedars 
and  hedges,  flower  borders,  lovely  arches  and  steps  down  to  a 
lower  alley,  and  vistas  through  to  the  next  and  beyond  to  the  hills 

Parochial  Hall  is  a  delightful  place  for  a  Flower  Show. 
Arched  panels  of  soft  white  as  a  background  for  tall  slender 
branches.  Poplar  was  used  with  good  effect  and  made  one  think 
of  delicate  landscapes  by  modern  French  painters.  The  stage 
was  banked  with  green.  In  the  center  fore-ground  was  a  fine  old 
Sun-dial.  The  exhibits  on  the  usual  long  benches  covered  with 
the  usual  and  seemingly  inevitable  green  denim.  But,  oh !  such 
exhibits !  Such  a  bewildering  quantity  of  roses,  such  varieties — 
superb  roses,  gentle  roses,  climbing  roses.  Roses,  roses  of  every 
hue.  The  exhibit  in  perennials  were  not  so  good.  I  imagine  the 
spring  frost  was  responsible  for  this.  But  there  was  some  fine 
larkspur.  Princeton  sent  some  superb  stalks.  The  children's 
exhibit  of  wild  flowers  was  so  good  and  of  a  dearness  indescrib- 
able. And  never  have  I  seen  a  more  delightful  lot  of  "Artistic 
Arrangements."  In  every  class  there  was  something  especially 
lovely,  an  exquisite  old  blue  and  white  Chinese  bowl,  with  an  ar- 
rangement of  lavender  candytuft  and  grey  downy  leayeB-Stachys 
Lanata — of  a  simplicity  of  perfect  refinement  and  balance. 
And  another  subtle  delicate  arrangement  in  a  jar  of  creamy- 
pinky-tan  of  pale  yellow  single  roses,  open  and  in  bud — with 
pale  yellow  false  fox  glove  and  Queen  Anne's  Lace — and  there 
were  many  others,  lovely,  original,  tasteful,  hard  to  refuse  blue 
ribbons  to,  but  alas,  there  is  only  one  blue  ribbon  to  a  class! 

The  show  opened  and  the  public  flocked  in,  all  eager  and 
interested.  And  finally  the  day  came  to  an  end.  The  show  bad 
been  a  success — the  women  who  had  worked  so  bard  for  it  were 
content.  Each  exhibiting  club  had  now  at  least  one  cup,  and 
again  the  friendly  rose  signs  cheered  our  homeward  way. 

Annie  Russell  Yorke 

Short  Hills  Garden  Club. 
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MRS.  WALTER    BREWSTER 


IRIS 

"Mrs.  Walter  Brewster" 


At  Verrieres,  France,  are  the  nurseries  of  Vilmorin- 
Andrieux  et  Cie,  one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  estab- 
lishments of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

From  this  nursery  have  come  many  things  of  beauty 
and  value  for  our  gardens,  among  them  a  number  of 
irises  of  almost  unbelievable  loveliness.  To  this  firm  we 
are  indebted  for  Pare  de  Xeu'iUy.  Caprice,  .ileazar,  Orl- 
flamme,  Isoline,  and  that  so  oppositely-named,  churchly- 
purple  Arehevegue.  of  stately  bearing.  More  recently 
these  originators  have  given  us  Ajiibiga,  Ambassadeur, 
Cluny  and  Magnifiea.  Still  more  recent,  indeed  not 
yet  in  commerce,  are  Spa /li,  ffus.mrd,  Chasseur,  Marsoniii 
and  Allies. 

At  the  end  of  this  long  list  of  increasingly  beautiful 
flowers,  comes  the  newest  iris,  "MRS.  WALTER 
BREWSTER,"  of  which  a  picture  appears  on  the 
opposite  page. 

This  iris  was  presented  at  the  Flower  Show  in  May, 
1921,  at  Paris.  It  secured  both  a  certificate  of  merit 
and  a  special  prize  of  five  hundred  francs.  The 
photograph  is  of  one  single  stem,  which  shows  the  qual- 
ities of  vigorous  growth,  low,  open  branching  and 
free  bloom.  Further  description,  as  given  by  the 
originators  is  as  follows  : 

"Stems  strong,  stiff  and  branching,  bearing  some- 
times as  many  as  six  flowers  expanded  at  once.  Plant 
tall,  about  four  feet.  Large  flowers,  six  to  seven 
inches  in  height;  standards  violet-blue  lavender;  falls 
violet-blue;  claw  white,  veined  brown;  styles  violet- 
blue;  yellow  beard."  A  superb  iris,  worthy  in  every 
way  of  the  originators  of  all  its  predecessors. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie,  whose  members  and 
associates  figured  so  brilliantly  in  the  war,  gladly 
took  this  opportunity  to  express  their  appreciation  of 
Mrs.  Brewster's  work  for  The  Fatherless  Children 
of  France.  The  French  Government  bestowed  the 
"Legion  d'Honneur"  upon  her  two  years  ago.  This 
added  recognition,  presented  in  the  form  of  an 
exquisite  flower,  is  most  fitting.  The  regard  and 
appreciation  which  inspired  the  naming  are  shared  by 
her  many  friends  in  the  GARDEN  CLUB  OF 
AMERICA,  for  which  she  has  labored  long  and 
faithfully. 


Book  Reviews 

The     Small  Place.     Putnam's,  West  Forty-Fifth  Street,  N.  Y. 

ElSA    K.EHMANN 

This  work  of  Miss  Kehmann's,  published  in  1918,  has,  let 
us  hope,  had  a  wide  distribution.  It  is  valuable  from  many 
standpoints.  Its  plan  is  that  of  presenting  fifteen  problems  in 
landscape  architecture  "to  show  in  a  simple  and  popular  manner 
the  fundamentals  that  underlie  the  planning  and  planting  of 
the  small  place."  Free  use  of  plans  and  photographs  and  a 
particularly  clear  explanatory  text  make  these  gardens  and 
their  tree  and  shrub  plantings  all  but  visible  in  reality  to  any- 
one with  one  spark  of  imagination.  And  where  is  the  use  of 
anyone  who  has  no  imagination  indulging  in  any  form  of  plan- 
ning, planting,  or  reading  on  these  things? 

If  one  were  to  speak  of  individual  examples  of  work  in  this 
book  or  to  mention  two  or  three  which  seem  to  be  of  outstand- 
ing interest,  one  would  take  Problem  XI,  by  Miss  Marian 
Coffin,  a  garden  in  Flushing,  Long  Island,  "A  Study  in  Flower 
Color."  where  the  surprise  of  seeing  what  can  be  done  on  a 
property  300  x  150  feet  is  only  equalled  by  the  pleasure  in  the 
description  of  the  multitude  of  fine  flowers  and  good  flower- 
effects  thereon.  Or  Mr.  Shurtleff's  "Colonial  Forecourt  and 
Garden  of  a  Farmhouse  at  Shrewsbury,  Massachusetts,"  (the 
garden  34  x  38  feet  only)  where  delightful  pictures  have 
resulted  from  highly  intelligent  and  sensitive  planning.  In 
the  illustration  opposite  page  42,  "The  Garden,"  which  recalls 
a  little  those  lovely  small  gardens  that  Wallace  of  Colchester, 
England  used  to  set  up  for  the  Chelsea  Shows  in  London  before 
the  war,  the  example  of  quiet  beauty  is  delightful.  Whether 
the  rounding  wooden  arch  of  the  gateway  in  the  wall  is  not  a 
trifle  out  of  harmony  with  tbe  roof  of  the  Engli\^h  hooded  seat 
at  right  angles  to  it,  is  a  question ;  but  the  tv>'o  smaller 
photographs  of  the  same  features,  separate  from  each  other, 
one  wishes  might  be  repeated  in  many  gardens. 

"In  a  small  garden,"  says  Miss  Rehmann,  "the  design  Mans 
approval  through  sheer  simplicity."  This  good  sentence  is 
the  keynote  of  the  book ;  and  while  some  of  the  pictures  and 
designs  cannot  have  from  this  pen  at  least  the  admiration  called 
out  by  those  described,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  "The  Small 
Place"  will  find  its  way  into  every  Club  library  of  the 
Garden  Ciiini  op  Amti^iitca  and  that  many  individuals 
will  procure  it  for  the  fine  suggestion  in  its  excellent  text  and 
clear  and  interesting  illustrations. 

Louisa  Y.  King 
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Addisonia.     Published  at  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

Addisonia  has  completed  its  first  five  years  and  found  a 
place  in  botanical  and  horticultural  circles.  It  is  a  quarterly 
magazine,  illustrated  in  colors,  published  at  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  from  a  bequest  made  by  its  late  President, 
Judge  Addison  Brown,  and  thus  far  two  hundred  plates 
have  been  issued  with  short,  popular  descriptions  of  plants 
that  grow  within  the  United  States  and  its  territories,  or 
of  others  that  may  be  obtained  by  exploration  or  grown  in 
its  conservatories.  The  last  number  includes  showy  species  of 
Acacias  with  yellow  flowers,  natives  of  tropical  and  warm 
temperate  regions,  frequently  grown  as  ornamental  plants  in 
California  and  forced  for  Easter  by  florists.  Many 
horticultural  novelties  have  been  included  in  previous  issues, 
one  of  the  recent  ones  being  the  dwarf  polyantha  rose,  Edith 
Cavell;  trees,  cacti,  showy  ornamental  plants  and  some  native 
ones  worthy  of  cultivation  have  also  been  figured. 

In  December  1920,  Curtis'  Botanical  Magazine  ceased 
publication  after  a  long  service  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years,  during  Avhich  time  eight  thousand,  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-three  colored  plates  were  issued.  On  the  title-page  to 
the  fii'st  volume  in  1787,  it  stated  that  it  was  "Intended  for  the 
use  of  such  Ladies,  Gentlemen  and  Gardeners  as  wish  to  become 
scientifically  acquainted  with  the  plants  they  cultivate."  Brief 
descriptions  with  cultural  directions  were  given  for  each  plant 
and  such  was  its  popularity  that  three  thousand  copies,  at  one 
shilling  each,  containing  three  plates,  "were  sold  monthly.  In 
1827  Sir  William  Hooker  assumed  its  Editorship,  and  ever 
since  most  of  the  drawings  h'ave  been  made  at  Kew  and  many 
of  the  originals  are  there  preserved. 

It  is  a  cause  for  deep  regret  that  it  should  be  discontinued 
and  Addisonia  will  have  to  do  its  best  to  supply  a  need  which 
its  famous  predecessor  was  so  eminently  fitted  to  satisfy. 

Elizabeth  G.  Britton,  Honorary  Curator 

New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

Tariff         A  few  items  from  the  Fordney  Tariff  Bill  of  interest  to 
gardeners. 

Paragraph  No.  751. 

Tulip    bulbs  $4.00  per  1000       At  present  the  duty  is  $  .50  per  1000 

(An  increase   of   700   per   cent.) 
Narcissus    bulbs        $4.00  per  1000       At  present  the  dutj'  is  $1.00  per  1000 

(An  increase   of   300   per   cent.) 
Lily  of  the  Valley  pips 

$4.00  per  1000       At  present  the  duty  is  $1.00  per    100 
(An  increase  here  of  300  per  cent.) 
Lily    bulbs  ■        $4.00  per  1000       At  present  the  duty  is  $5.00  per  1000 

"Why  this  concession  to  lily  bulbs!     Did  Jove  nod  here? 
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The  "List  of  Gardens  of  the  Members  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America  open  to  visit  by  members,"  issued  for  the 
first  time  this  spring  by  Mrs.  Oakleigh  Thorne  and  her  com- 
mittee, is  entitled  to  warm  praise.  In  addition  to  the  good 
type  and  convenient  format,  the  clever  arrangement  and  large 
amount  of  information  in  the  book  make  it  available  for  refer- 
ence in  many  waj^s.  One  of  the  pleasantest  and  easiest  ways  to 
learn  about  flowers  is  to  begin  by  seeing  them.  The  treasures 
in  our  neighbors  gardens  draw  our  attention  so  forcibly,  and 
awaken  our  interest  so  vividly  that  we  proceed  to  enquire, 
study,  and  to  plant.  Thus  by  arranging  this  list  of  friendly 
and  generous  garden  owners,  Mrs.  Thome's  committee  has 
served  horticulture  well.  The  amount  of  labor  entailed  in  the 
preparation  of  this  list  is  clearly  great.  The  small  number  of 
corrections  set  forth  in  the  supplement  is  an  amazing  record 
in  a  task  of  such  detail.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  plan,  the 
labor  in  its  accomplishment,  and  the  very  real  purpose  that  it 
serves,  are  so  appreciated  that  the  List  may  become,  in  Mrs. 
Thome's  words,  "a  fixed  undertaking." 


Garden 

Visiting 

Book 


The  books  that  the  publishers  are  sending  to  the  Bvilletin  Bulletin 
for  review  will  be  collected  at  the  office  of  the  Bulletin  as  a  Library 
nucleus  of  a  library.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time  w^e  shall  acquire 
enough  of  .the  best  works  on  horticulture,  botany,  garden  arch- 
itecture, trees,  birds  and  cognate  subjects  to  found  a  reference 
library  of  great  helpfulness.  Frequently  a  few  bits  of  infor- 
mation are  all  we  need  on  some  subject,  and  the  purchase  of  an 
entire  book  to  supplj^  those  few  words  seems  an  unnecessary 
extravagance.  Picture  how  many  bulbs,  or  roots  or  seeds 
could  be  bought  for  that  money !  We  have  the  Public  Library 
to  go  to,  but  for  myself  I  confess  to  a  shocking  laziness  in  the 
business  of  filling  slips,  presenting  cards,  and  hunting  a  place 
in  which  to  read  quietly.  Besides,  I  cannot  read  peacefully 
and  happily  when  my  eye  falls  upon  some  ferocious  alien, 
diligently  studying  our  language,  our  political  systems,  and 
any  other  thing  that  he  can  get  hold  of  to  use  later  for  our 
undoing !  No,  I  want  to  browse,  as  I  do  at  home.  A  carefully 
chosen  library  will  fill  the  need. 

There  is  talk  of  a  book-plate  to  be  given  by  one  or  two 
enthusiastic  members.  Our  own  office,  our  own  library,  our 
own  book-plate — Ave  progress. 

Alice  Harding 

The  editor  of  this  department  omitted  to  mark  wath  a  star  two  books 
which  were  reviewed  in  the  May  number  of  the  Bulletin.  They  are 
"Wild  Flowers  of  New  York,"  issued  by  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  "Herbals, "  by  Agnes  Arber. 
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Departments 

The   Garden  Miscellany 

(Written  by  a  woman  who  does  lier  own  gardening  for  the 

women  who  do  theirs.) 

Mere         In  the  memory  of  man  has  there  ever  been  such  a  terrible 

Weather  year  for  gardens?    We  were  fed  up  with  false  hopes  by  that 

phenominal  winter!    Then  came  a  premature  spring,  followed 

by  drought,  then  Aveeks  of  fog  and  smoke,  followed  in  turn  by 

cloud-bursts  and  hail.     Mildew  rampant,  blight  triumphant, 

rust  uncheckable  and  rot  everywhere.    Only  the  rose-bug,  the 

slug  and  the  cut-worm  triumphant.     Our  sole  comfort  is  that 

it  is  so  awful  it  is  not  likely  to  happen  again  and  we  have 

learnt  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  a  garden. 

Today  is  the  first  day  that  we  have  seen  the  face  of  the  sun 
for  two  weeks — the  grand  finale  being  a  hailstorm  of  sorts — 
and  I  look  out  on  my  little  garden  in  sad  amazement.  The 
Hollyhocks  and  late  Asters  are  laid  flat,  the  flowerets  are  blown 
completely  off  the  naked  Phloxes,  Dahlia  and  Boltonia  stalks 
brol^en  off  close  to  their  stakes,  and  Gladioli  and  Lilies  all 
lying  criss-cross  and  helter-skelter.  Just  now  a  visiting 
Gardener  has  called  up  to  know  if  she  can  visit  my  garden ! 
No,  she  cannot!  I  won't  have  anyone  see  my  defeat.  By  the 
way,  six  delightful  visitors  have  come  with  their  credentials 
this  summer,  all  in  the  morning  though  I  stated  the  hours  as 
four  to  six ;  but  bless  them !  they  were  so  appreciative  I  for- 
gave them  for  catching  me  in  my  corduroy  breeches.  I  know 
raffia  and  stakes  and  a  few  sunny  days  will  patch  up  the 
wreckage  and,  if  we  have  a  long  fine  autumn,  Chrysanthemums 
and  Michaelmas  Daisies  will  soothe  our  troubled  breasts;  the 
^annuals  however,  are  past  reclaim,  they  receive  that  check 
that  one  is  always  reading  about,  early  drought  and  sharp 
frost,  and  with  me  none,  save  those  started  in  the  cold-frames 
have  blossomed.  It  is  a  queer  season  when  even  Sweet-Alyssum 
rots  off,  and  Zinnias  and  Balsam  grow  four  feet  high  and  refuse 
to  blossom. 

Lilacs  Let  us  ''comfort  ourselves  with  apples"  ordering  some 
choicest  varieties  of  Crab-Apples  for  fall  planting!  Lilacs  too. 
and  Trlips  all  must  be  ordered  now.  If  you  want  only  one  new 
Lilac  let  it  be  Syringa  Villosa,  a  Japanese  species  with  large 
branching  panicles  of  pinkish  flowers.  If  you  want  one  of 
those  dark  plum  varieties  for  contrast,  order  Milton  or  Danton. 
Ceridea  Svpin^ia  is  a  glowing  bluish  variety.  I  stiU  love  the 
older  variety.  President  Grevy,  best  of  all;  it  is  a  double,  pale 
violet  with  enormous  trusses  of  bloom.  If  you  cannot  get  the 
true  Villosa  send  to  Cedar  Hills  Nursery,  Brookville,  Long 
Island,  which  is  Mr.  Havemeyer's  experimental  ground  and 
nursery ;  they  have  all  the  choicest  new  kinds  for  sale. 
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As  for  the  flowering  Apples,  Mains  Florihunda,  (it  used  to  Flowering 
be  called  Pyrus),  is  the  tree  of  trees  for  a  garden,  a  shrubbery  Crabs 
or  a  lawn.  It  begins  to  flower  when  it  is  a  baby  and  each 
spring  is  literally  smothered  in  masses  of  single  pink  bloom. 
M.  Spectahalis  is  the  double  one,  also  very  fine.  For  a  Standard 
in  a  garden  the  Bechtel's  Flowering  Crab  cannot  be  surpassed, 
it  is  generally  listed  as  Pyrus  or  Malus  loensis;  it  is  very  hardy, 
its  double  sweet-scented  flowers  grow  in  clusters  on  pickable 
stems,  especially  lovely  in  the  bud.  Parkmann's  Flowering 
Crab  is  another  you  should  not  be  without ;  it  is  a  low-branch- 
ing bush  and  therefore  cannot  be  used  as  a  standard  as  you 
would  Bechtel's  Crab,  but  the  buds  are  brilliant  cherry  which 
is  thrilling  with  the  soft  pink  and  white  of  the  opened  flowers. 

I  have  been  asked  where  you  could  get  the  new  varieties  of  Tulips 
Tulips  which  we  saw  at  the  Bronx  last  Spring.  I  find  them 
all  listed  in  Van  Tubergen's  Holland  Catalogue.  If  you 
are  getting  them  in  quantity  it  would  be  best  to  order  them 
from  him  as  his  prices  are  materially  cheaper.  His  sole  agent 
is  E.  J.  Krug,  110  Broad  street.  New  York  City,  Some  of  our 
members  made  lists  of  the  most  striking  novelties.  I  find 
they  range  from  $3.00  to  $34.00  per  100  from  Krug  with  25% 
duty.  The  less  expensive  ones  that  we  most  admired  were 
Mrs.  Cleveland,  flesh  pink;  Sahrina,  mahogany;  Apricot  and 
Doni  Pedro.  The  more  expensive  but  not  more  lovely  ones 
were  Bacchus,  dark  violet  and  bro^vn,  $18.00  per  100;  Gold- 
finch, bronze  and  orange,  $34.00  a  100;  Klopstoc,  reddish  violet, 
$34.00  a  100;  Louis  XIV,  purple  and  gold,  $20.00  per  100; 
Serpentine,  rosy  brown,  $18.00 ;  Anton  Mauve,  $12.00  a  100 ; 
and  Garahaldi,  a  soft  yellow  and  heliotrope,  $34.00  a  100. 

On  page  44  of  the  July  Bulletin  Mrs.  Hubbard  speaks  of 
the  mixture  that  she  has  evolved  of  these  choice  late  tulips, 
and  as  she  is  away  I  have  looked  them  up  and  find  all  but  two 
can  be  gotten  from  Krug  at  from  $2.70  to  $6.00  a  100. 
Zephyr  and  Saes  I  cannot  find  listed  in  any  catalogue; 
Vaughan  may  list  them,  but  I  have  not  his  bulb  catalogue. 

The  second  combination  of  which  she  speaks  is  said  to  be 
so  fine  that  I  am  going  to  repeat  it  here  for  her  readers. 


Pink,  Mauve  and  Pale  Yellow  Combination. 


Cardinal  Manning, 

Dream, 

The  Fawn, 

Fairy  Queen, 

Inglcscomhe  Pink, 

Solfaterre, 

Sultan, 


mauve  and  orange  .50  per  10 

mauve  and  heliotrope  .50  per  10 

fawn-colored  .40  per  10 
rich  heliotrope  and  fawn  .40  per  10 

soft  pink  .50  per  10 

pale  j'ellow  .50  per  10 

maroon  black  .40  per  10 


$3.00  per  100    -^l^^ 

$3.60  per  100    HubBARDS 


$2.70  per  100 
$2.70  per  100 
$3.00  per  100 
$3.00  per  100 
$2.70  per  100 


Mixture 


$3.20  per  70  $20.70  per  700 
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These  are  all  late  flowering,  tall  tulips,  hardy  and  reliable. 
Hohhema  (or  La  Reve)  is  probably  the  favorite  late  tulip; 
flesh  color  and  buff  changing  to  salmony-old-rose.  Krug  has 
it  for  $5.50  a  100  (wholesale)  ;  Scheepers  lists  it  at  $10,00  a 
100  and  some  of  the  other  bulb  men  at  $1.25  a  dozen.  It 
(Hobhenia)  blooms  between  the  early  bedding  tulips  and  the 
late  cottage  varieties,  and  so  is  best  in  groups  in  front  of 
Mertensia.  My  favorite  tulips  are  Moonlight,  Rev.  Ewhank, 
Phillipe  de  Commines,  Apricot,  Sabrina,  Mrs.  Cleveland  and 
The  Fawn. 

For  those  whose  orders  are  belated  or  who  do  not  care  to 
order  in  quantity,  I  can  thoroughly  recommend  Stumpp  and 
Walter,  30  Barclay  street.  New  York;  Dreer  Company  and 
Farquhar — though  the  latter  have  shorter  lists  than  usual  this 
season.  John  Scheepers,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  who 
was  instrumental  in  getting  the  Dutch  growers  to  send  their 
exhibition  to  the  Bronx  Gardens,  has  a  very  complete  list  of 
all  the  best  varieties.  His  fall  bulb  catalogue  is  a  neat  stylish 
little  pamphlet,  most  attractive  and  with  good  descriptions  of 
bulbs  of  all  kinds. 

By  the  time  that  this  Bulletin  gets  to  you  it  will  be  rather 
late  to  plant  Iris  if  you  want  them  to  get  well  established 
before  frost.  July  is  the  correct  month,  just  after  flowering. 
However,  if  you  v/ant  to  treat  yourself  to  some  beauties,  not 
the  most  expensive,  the  following  have  dawned  upon  my  vision 
for  the  first  time  this  May  and  I  am  now  their  happy  owner. 
Wyo7nissing,  creamy  white  and  rose;  3Irs.  Allen  Gray,  pale 
rosy-mauve;  Lorely,  light  yellow  and  violet.  To  these  add  the 
fine  Princess  Victoria  Louise,  scoffed  at  by  the  Iris  Specialists 
maybe,  but  I  hold  it  is  the  second  best  Iris  for  the  garden  and 
picking,  the  best  of  course  being  Pallida  Dalmatica.  These 
five  Iris  will  thrive  on  any  dry  bank  and  give  you  back  100%  in 
satisfaction. 

Roses  The  rose-bugs  were  so  terrible  in  this  locality  this  season 
that  I  hesitate  to  advise  the  planting  of  anything  but  the  late 
climbers.  Lady  Gay  and  Dorothy  Perkins.  But  if  our  insect- 
visitors  thrive  on  Melrosine  and  arsenate  of  lead,  maybe  there  is 
a  garden  this  side  of  the  Mississippi  that  the  rose-bugs  have 
overlooked,  and  in  this  I  say  plant  Evangaline.  A  simple  pink 
climbing  rose,  but  such  a  beauty  it  clashes  with  nothing,  is 
healthy,  quick  growing  and  hardy.  Fall  is  the  best  time  to  put 
in  the  hardy  climbing  roses ;  and  this  is  none  too  early  to  order 
them  for  October  delivery.  Gardenia,  creamy  white  with  yellow 
buds,  can  be  gotten  at  Walsh's  Nursery,  AYoods  Hole,  Mass.  It 
is  very  hard  to  get  this  simple  but  beautiful  rose,  like  Alheric 
Barhier  only  much  more  beautiful  in  foliage  and  in  bud;  you 
should  see  the  bunchy  white  horror  that  a  reputable  nursery 
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man  sent  me,  masquerading  under  its  name.  Dr.  Van  Fleet  is 
probably  the  most  beautiful  of  all  climbing  roses  if  we  except 
the  Southern  and  California  beauties  which  are  beyond  our 
reach,  its  long,  pointed  pale  pink  buds  and  glossy  foliage  are  a 
perfect  table  decoration  and  its  hardiness  has  been  fully  proved. 

I  have  been  asked  so  often  what  may  be  safely  planted  in  the  Safe  Fall 
fall  that  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  give  a  general  rule  than  a  Planting 
list.  Plants  which  flower  before  July  should  be  planted  at 
least  the  September  or  October  before.  Almost  any  hardy  plant 
can  be  planted  now  if  it  is  carefully  watched  for  the  first  few 
weeks,  but  no  plant  likes  to  be  carelessly  chucked  into  a  hole 
late  in  the  season  to  mope  and  shrivel  up  and  then  have  to  face 
the  heaving  winter  frosts.  Hollyhocks  and  Japanese  Anemones 
and  Phlox  are  among  those  preferring  to  be  planted  in  early 
spring.  But  if  you  plant  in  the  fall,  plant  early,  and  cover  the 
ground  with  litter  (not  manure)  after  it  has  frozen  solid. 

I  have  just  sent  over  to  Blackmore  and  Landon,  Bath,  Delphin- 
England,  for  their  fresli  1921  Delphinium  seed.  They  are  the  iums 
only  firm  I  know  who  send  out  seeds  of  their  best  named 
varieties.  They  make  a  specialty  of  a  collection  of  twelve 
separate  named  varieties  for  six  shillings.  You  can  get  from 
them  the  seeds  of  Capri,  that  loveliest  of  all  Belladonna  Hybrids, 
and  also  of  Hybrid  White  varieties.  I  like  Millicent  Blackmore, 
sky  blue  with  a  fine  black  eye ;  Mrs.  Shirley,  lilac  with  a  sulphur 
eye;  and  for  the  double,  Monarch  of  All,  enormous  violet  and 
purple  spike  mth  the  individual  pips  2|  inches  across.  I  have 
seen  nothing  like  the  English  semi-double  Delphinium  for  size 
and  heartiness.  Some  of  Kelways  seed,  planted  in  the  fall  of 
1919,  won  the  first  and  second  prizes  here  at  our  show  where 
Delphinium  is  the  specialty.  It  costs  no  more  to  raise  good 
named  varieties,  land  I  urge  you  to  start  the  fresh  seed  at  once 
in  the  cold-frames  (don't  wait  till  spring  for  the  seed 
deteriorates)  letting  them  winter  where  sowti,  and  transplanting 
them  next  April  to  rows  in  the  trial  or  vegetable  garden,  they 
should  be  in  full  bloom  next  September.  I  never  have  had  any 
trouble  with  fresh  seed  germinating  in  seven  days  in  the  fall, 
but  of  the  rest  of  the  same  packet  saved  till  spring,  hardly  one 
comes  up. 

Fresh  soil,  well  limed,  well  drained,  well  sunned  and 
frequent  cultivating  of  the  soil  about  their  roots,  is  the  "sine 
que  non"  of  success.  For  fertilizer,  bone  meal  in  the  early 
spring  is  the  safest  for  the  seedlings,  but  when  you  transplant 
them  into  their  permanent  places  in  the  borders,  they  should 
have  well  rotted  cow-manure  and  humus  for  at  least  a  foot 
below  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  holes.  For  Exhibition  purposes 
I  found  liquid  manure  and  soot  given  regularly  twice  a  week 
for  the  month  previous  to  showing,  greatly  enlarges  the  size  of 
the  blooms  and  leaves. 
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Choice  There  is  a  remarkable  flat-topped  variety  of  hardy  blue 
Blue  Hydrangea  \\-hich  flourishes  here  in  our  sour  Long  Island  .^oil. 
Htdeangea  I  sent  a  sample  of  it  to  Processor  Sargent  fo'*  identification  and 
he  writes  me:  "the  name  of  your  Hydrangea  i,?  H.  Optiloides, 
var.  Coeruleo,  Opuloides"  being  now  the  accepted  nyme  for  the 
plant  which  used  to  be  called  E.  Horfensia.  This  variety  is  a 
native  of  Japan  and  has  been  in  cultivation  for  many  years  in 
Euiope.  It  is  only  fairly  hardy  in  the  Arboreti:im  and  the 
branches  are  often  killed  back  in  severe  winters.  This  variety 
has  a  halo  of  sterile  flowers  circling  a  darker  blue  center  of 
fertile  flowers.  Plant  it  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  house.  Our 
local  florist.  Louis  Vetault,  has  a  good  supply  for  sale,  and  they 
can  also  be  procured  at  the  Cottage  Gardens,  Hewlett,  L.  I. 

Why  Some  We  solved  the  question  of  the  blue  in  Hydrangeas  to  our  own 
Hydrangea  satisfaction  by  ordering  a  dozen  ordinary  piok  Hydrangea 
Turn  Blue  Hortensia  (Opuloides)  from  Dreer.  Half  of  them  I  planted 
in  the  lime  stone  soil  of  the  Hudson  Valley  and  the  other  half 
I  brought  here  to  Long  Island.  Those  on  the  Hudson  are  bright 
pink,  those  in  this  sour  soil  are  a  heavenly  blue,  and  one  I  kept 
in  a  tub  and  watered  copiously  with  soot  and  liquid  manure- 
water  is  a  huge  mass  of  mauve  bloom  turning  gradually  blue ! 

Anna  Gilman  Hill 

Eastliampton,  L.  I. 

Plant  Material 

On  a  grey  day  near  old  Salem  I  came  on  an  opening  in  the 
woods.  Beyond  was  a  field  of  yellow  broom.  I  thought  the  sun 
was  shining. 

In  places  fog  shuts  out  the  sun  for  days,  even  weeks  at  a 
time.  In  some  such  place  I  should  like  to  see  all  the  condemned 
summer  yellows.  Fog,  sea  and  sand  are  found  together.  It 
would  be  sandy,  barren  soil.  We  would  see  much  broom — detested 
weed  now  given  a  home — the  Golden  IMargaierite,  Anthemis 
Kelwayi;  Yellow  Vetch,  Astragalus  in  variety;  Wild  Senna, 
Cassia  Marylandica;  Knapweed,  Centaurea  Macroc&phala;  many 
of  the  tickseeds.  Coreopsis,  Sneezewood,  Helenium  in  var. ;  the 
perennial  Sunflower,  Heliantlius  in  var. ;  False  Sunflowers, 
Heliopsis;  the  Yellow  Day  Lily,  HemerocalUs  Thunhergii  would 
be  best;  the  variegated  White  Day  Lily,  Funkia  Suhcordata 
Variegata,  and  every  other  flower  that  was  coarse,  yellow  and 
despised.  To  shut  off  the  other  respectible  world  would  be  the 
golden  Privet,  the  Golden  variegated  Thorn,  Crataegus  Pruni- 
folia  Variegata;  the  variegated  Adam's  Needle,  Yucca 
filimentosa  variegata  and  all  the  other  "Golden"  shrubs  and 
trees,  Alder,  Ash,  Spirea,  Maple,  Elder,  Oak,  etc.    Here,  too  the 
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golden  evergreens  would  find  a  place.  And  lastly  I  would  see 
a  tall  English  elm  with  leaves  of  silver-white,  the  only  tree  that 
is  luminous  under  the  moon. 

To  keep  the  world  from  seeing  what  a  shocking  thing  this 
place  was,  I  would  have  it  hedged  in  with  dark  purple  beeches, 
hazels  and  maple  trees,  themselves  hidden  behind  thick  hemlocks 
and  deep-green  cedars.  Now  and  again  the  knowing  could  find 
a  peep-hole  from  my  dark  grove  onto  my  pretend  sunshine.  And 
it  should  be  seen  from  only  one  window  of  the  house,  the  window 
of  the  dark  book-room  where  one  '^yent  on  dull  days  to  forget 
the  weather. 

The  subject  of  abnormal  coloring  in  plants  is  not  easy  to 
handle.  Anything  strange  was  popular  in  the  old  carpet-bedding 
days.  That  is  probably  the  reason  why  everything  of  the  sort 
is  now  deprecated  by  connoiseurs.  But  it  is  easy  to  lean  over 
backwards,  which  is  a  ridiculous  attitude.  There  are  few  things 
for  which  no  use  can  be  found.  In  fact,  there  is  no  little 
challenge  in  universal  condemnation.  And  in  more  than  one 
case  I  have  seen  fit  and  pleasing  uses  of  these  more  or  less 
unusual  objects. 

One  hears  criticism  of  the  purple  beech.  In  one  case  that  I 
know  well,  a  rather  small  house  was  built  along-side  a  huge  old 
tree  with  deep  red-purple  leaves — dark  maroon  they  are  accord- 
ing to  Ridgway.  The  tapestry  bricks  of  the  house  exactly  match 
the  foliage  color.  The  result  is,  surprisingly  enough,  that  the 
house  has  the  reputation  of  being  very  large.  No  doubt  this  is 
because  the  casual  eye  sees  one  great  mass  of  the  same  color, 
and  knowing  part  of  it  to  be  house,  carelessly  assumes  all  to  be 
brick  and  stone.  This  is  fortunate,  as  the  landscape  composition 
requires  a  dominating  structure  at  this  place  and  the  house 
alone  would  not  be  large  enough  to  serve  the  purpose.  Where 
one  seeks  the  effects  of  deep  shadow,  the  purple  beech  and  purple 
hazel  are  most  useful  in  the  distance,  half  screened  behind  their 
greener  neighbors.  And  for  spring  cutting  in  the  house,  the 
garden  has  nothing  more  graceful  than  long  sprays  of  purple 
beech. 

The  variegated  green  and  white  leaved  plants  suffer  much 
the  same  disapproval.  They  are  certainly  fearful  and  wonderful 
at  times.  Ordinarily  speaking,  the  more  they  are  admired  by 
the  owner,  the  more  inappropriate  the  position  in  which  you 
find  them.  But  like  the  other  strange  things,  one  is  challenged 
to  find  a  place  where  they  are  better  than  anything  else  would  be. 
A  short  time  ago  in  a  great  garden  near  New  York,  I  chanced 
upon  a  Euonynius  radicans  which  had  one  branch  of  cream  white 
leaves,  quite  Without  the  usual  green  striping.  It  was  growing 
on  a  stucco  wall.  The  gardener  at  the  time  was  going  about, 
doubtless  according  to  others,  carefully  cutting  out  all  the 
variegated  branches.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  effect  in  this 
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isolated  position  of  a  pure  white  vine  growing  up  on  a  white 
stucco  wall,  which  it  would  have  softened  without  changing, 
would  have  been  rarely  interesting.  Sometimes  one  wants  light, 
not  shadow.  I  know  one  old  garden  where  there  is  a  bench  under 
a  gnarled  apple-tree.  The  owner  goes  there  to  watch  the  sunset — 
to  catch  the  last  light  of  the  dying  day.  Long,  long  ago  she  moved 
her  white  Ribbon  Grass  out  of  the  garden  where  it  had  become  a 
w^eed.  Whether  it  was  thrown  out  in  the  orchard  and  refused  to 
die,  or  was  planted  there  a-purpose,  I  know  not.  But  it  has 
thriven  to  the  point  of  driving  out  everything  else.  At  twilight, 
Avhen  the  setting  sun  drives  his  horizontal  red  beams  under  the 
branches  of  the  old  trees,  one  knows  at  last  the  light  of  the 
Elysian  Fields.  Each  pale  blade  turns  slightly  ruddy,  and  the 
field  glows,  a  luminous,  soft  pale  pink  under  foot. 

" — They  came  at  length  to  the  regions  of  Eternal  Joy, 
delightful  green  retreats,  and  blessed  abodes  in  groves,  where 
happiness  abounds.  Here  the  air  is  freer  and  more  enlarged, 
and  clothes  the  field  A\dth  radiant  light. ' ' 

Virgil's  "Aeneid"    (vi) 

The  opprobrium  cast  on  the  more  palpably  artificial  foliage, 
perhaps  because  it  is  more  palpably  artificial  and  less  like  our 
native  stock,  has  to  some  extent  passed  by  the  grey-leaved  plants. 
Some  of  them  to  be  sure  are  under  a  cloud.  One  recalls  at  once 
the  worst  suburban  plantings  of  Koster's  Blue  Spruce,  where 
the  more  exquisite  persons  take  time  to  shudder,  even  if  passing 
by  at  forty  miles  an  hour.  Koster's  Blue  Spruce  can  be  a  hideous 
eye-sore,  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  inward  vulgarity. 
In  color  it  is  rather  like  the  Betinispora  squarrosa,  which  is 
more  soft  and  genteel  in  appearance.  At  one  time  it  was  given 
me  to  plant  against  a  castle-like  turret  and  high  wall  of  light 
greenish-grey  stone.  The  building  was  distinctly  interesting 
— enough  so  that  it  was  wise  to  emphasize  its  qualities  rather 
than  to  hide  them.  I  tried  Koster's  Blue  Spruce,  Eetinisporco 
squarrosa,  glaucus  red  cedars,  one  fine  Abies  concolor,  and 
between  planting  and  wall  some  rampant  Rosa  Japonica  which 
tossed  its  arms  up  the  wall  and  thrust  them  out  between  the 
grey  trees.  The  ugly  Koster's  Blue  Spruce  forgot  to  be  cocky. 
Its  blue  turned  the  color  of  the  stone,  and  its  fine  pyramid  served 
very  well  to  repeat  in  the  foreground  the  general  lines  of  the 
turret  above.  Prim  shapes  and  ghostly  greyness  of  planting  were 
jumbled  about  by  the  rose.  It  proved  to  be  one  place  where 
grey  foliage  was  better  than  green;  where  strong  contrast  of 
color  and  rampant  growth  would  have  detracted  from  the 
interest  of  the  building. 

Among  our  garden  favorites  are  many  which  have  a  grey  or 
glaucous  green  leaf.  We  could  not  get  along  without  our  pinks. 
We  all  use,  more  or  less,  Arabis,  Nepeta  3Iussnii,  Cerastium, 
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Stachys  lanata  (Woundwort),  Silver  leaved  sage,  and  even 
Mesemhryanthemum,  not  to  mention  a  dozen  others.  I  used  to 
put  them  in  "for  variety,"  I  stupidly  thought  to  myself.  It 
was  not  until  visiting  a  garden  in  Bar  Harbor  that  I  realized 
how  the  thing  should  be  done.  It  was  a  garden  designed  and 
planted  by  Beatrix  Ferrand,  where  high  and  intense  color  was 
wanted.  Most  of  the  color  was  insured  by  the  use  of  the 
perennials  we  all  know  and  plant.  But  in  one  respect  her  plant- 
ing was  more  knowing  than  ours.  In  order  to  keep  the  color 
keyed  up,  Mrs.  Ferrand  had  hidden  so  far  as  possible,  the  green 
foliage  of  the  perennials  behind  the  whitish  grey  leaves  of 
common  and  uncommon  grey- foliage  plants.  Very  little  green 
could  be  seen  in  the  beds.  The  flowers  rose  from  grey  and  white 
borders.  And  the  effect  was  as  much  gayer  and  brighter  than 
the  usual  planting  as  a  luminous  Monet  is  more  full  of  light  than 
a  Claude.  Plant  material  is  interesting  to  scientists  and  to  artists 
in  gardening.  The  former  buries  his  interest  in  the  individual 
flower  and  in  its  cultivation.  The  artist,  too,  finds  pleasure  in 
individual  flower  and  plant.  But  his  uses  reach  much  further 
than  horticulture.  Plants  are  the  materials  with  which  to  paint 
his  compositions  in  terms  of  living  things.  Two  flowers  that 
enhance  each  other  are  apt  to  be  more  lovely  than  one  alone. 
But  endless  combinations  of  lovely  flowers  are  only  a  begin- 
ning for  the  artist.  In  a  vase  a  flower  combination  may  be  a 
picture.  But  in  the  garden,  one  seeks  more  than  combinations 
of  flowers,  more  than  pattern  beds,  more  than  the  trees  and 
shrubs  that  enclose,  more  than  any  one  part  that  goes  to  make 
up  the  whole  garden.  One  cannot  stop  short  of  the  whole,  the 
living  composition  from  the  tallest  tree  to  the  tiniest  flower 
that  must  be  related,  combined  or  separated,  so  that  in  every 
direction,  from  every  angle,  near  or  far,  one  sees  a  picture  that 
makes  one  long  for  the  power  to  fix  this  thing  forever  with 
paint  and  canvas.  This  attitude  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  elevates  it  above  the  horticultural  societies,  useful 
as  they  always  are.  In  exhibitions  our  efforts  turn  toward 
arrangements  of  plant  material,  with  or  without  other  things, 
rather  than  toward  superlative  specimens  of  individual  plants 
or  blossoms,  such  as  more  fittingly  belong  to  horticulturists. 
A  true-hearted  gardener's  composition  of  daisies  and  butter- 
cups from  the  field  can  be  more  beautiful  than  one  stiff  stalk 
of  the  most  gorgeous  larkspur  ever  brought  to  perfection  by 
a  horticulturist.  That  is  the  true  message  on  Plant  Material 
of  the  Garden  Club.  Its  truth  is  tested  by  the  hope  and  en- 
couragement that  it  offers.  For  it  reveals  to  the  village 
cottager  that  she  can  create  beauty  with  weeds  from  the 
meadow  and  it  rebukes  the  purseproud  for  supposing  that 
they  can  buy  beauty  by  paying  for  a  greenhouse  and  the 
services  of  a  corps  of  inartistic  "Gardeners." 
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The  arrangement  of  gardens  and  plant  material  is  a  Pine 
Art.  But  great  artists  are  not  bred  by  schools  alone.  They 
may  not  even  know  that  they  are  artists.  If  the  gardener-artist 
keeps  her  eyes  open,  she  will  learn  through  observation  all 
that  the  schools  have  to  teach  and  more.  If  she  seeks  for 
beauty  wherever  she  looks,  she  will  find  much.  And  having 
found  it  she  will  know  what  it  is.  Having  observed,  which 
means  having  studied  and  dissected  it,  she  will  know  how  to 
set  about  its  creation.  Without  a  word  of  technical  jargon 
about  axes,  enclosures,  balance,  rhythm  or  harmony,  but  Vvdth 
a  bit  of  native  common  sense  and  imagination,  her  plants  will 
slovrly  but  in  good  time  surely  go  where  they  belong.  Time  will 
help.  Affectionate  attention  will  perfect.  Whether  it  be  a  tiny 
cottage  yard  or  broad  acres  on  a  hill,  behold ! — there  is  a 
garden ! 

Fletcher  Steele 


Special  Plant  Societies 

American  The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  American  Peony  Society  was 
Peony  held  in  Boston  on  June  18th  and  19th,  and  was  attended  by 
Society  over  four  thousand  peony  lovers.  Many  members  of  the 
Society  were  present  and  although  the  date  selected  was  late 
for  the  season  and  in  spite  of  three  days  unprecedented  heat 
which  took  toll  of  many  of  the  blooms,  members  and  visitors 
were  all  unanimous  in  their  decision  that  the  most  satisfactory 
way  to  select  the  best  varieties  was  to  attend  the  Peony  Shows 
and  to  visit  the  Peony  gardens  during  the  blooming  season. 
Many  magnificent  flowers  were  staged  by  T.  C.  Thurlow's 
Sons  of  West  Newbury,  Mass.,  and  much  of  the  credit  of  this 
show  must  go  to  these  gentlemen,  whose  peonies — over  seven 
thousand  in  number — were  picked  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
before  the  time.  These  flowers  were  kept  first  in  dry  storage 
for  a  week,  and  then  placed  in  cold  storage.  There  were 
enough  of  this  one  exhibit  alone  completely  to  fill  the  small 
exhibition  hall  and  also  to  enter  into  many  competitions. 
The  collection  of  Japanese  Peonies,  (Thurlow)  was  one  of  the 
most  admired  of  all  exhibits  and  included  among  them  the 
beautiful  blooms  of  the  Dragon,  White  Lady,  Mikado,  Tokio 
and  Isanigidui.  Mr.  H.  C.  Norton  of  Quebec  displayed  a 
collection  which  aroused  tremendous  interest  and  won  him 
many  well  merited  prizes.  Mr.  Norton  has  over  four  hundred 
and  fifty  varieties  in  his  beautiful  gardens  at  Ayer's  Cliff  and 
many  of  the  Canadian  blooms  were  considered  distinctly 
superior  to  local  blooms.  Mr.  Norton  is  a  very  active  member 
of  the  Peony  Society  and  was  elected  Vice-President  for  the 
ensuing  year. 
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The  medal  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  was 
awarded  to  Professor  Saunders,  for  the  best  collection  of  peony 
seedlings.  Professor  Saunders  is  known  to  be  the  most  enthus- 
iastic of  all  seedling  growers  and  his  exhibit  was  visited  by  many 
of  the  most  prominent  Peony  Growers  in  the  country. 

Mrs.  Milton  Roberts  of  West  Medford,  Mass.,  received  two 
first  prizes  awarded  by  the  American  Peony  Society.  The  first 
prize  was  given  for  the  first  specimen  of  the  true  Kehvay's 
Queen  ever  shown  in  Horticultural  Hall.  This  Peony  is  fiesh 
pink  with  center  of  flecked  crimson  and  President  Fewkes 
himself  set  the  seal  of  approval  on  it.  The  other  first  prize 
given  Mrs.  Roberts  was  for  La  France  (a  soft  pink  Peony,  late, 
very  large),  and  her  display  of  Solange  (a  delicate  lilac-white 
shading  towards  salmon  in  the  center),  a  flower  of  almost 
indescribable  beauty,  attracted  much  attention.  Many  peony 
enthusiasts  regard  Solange  as  one  of  the  three  finest  Peonies 
in  the  world,  the  other  two  being  Le  Cygne — pure  white  with 
petals  in-curved — and  Therese — a  soft  shell  pink. 

Mr,  Donahue's  collection  of  not  more  than  fifty  named 
varieties  included  only  the  very  choicest  known  to  peony 
growers  and  Mr.  Randall's  exhibit  of  twenty  dark  pink  was 
very  much  admired.  Among  the  best  blooms  were  seen  the 
Eugene  Bigot,  Mme.  Geissler,  Solange,  Therese,  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Monet,  Le  Perle,  Beine  Hortense,  Walter  Faxon,  Le  Cygne, 
Pink  Baroness  Schroeder,  Mme.  Jules  Dessert,  Phyllis  Kelway, 
and  La  France.  Many  other  beautiful  exhibits  were  shown  and 
altogether  it  was  a  most  successful  show. 

No  trip  to  Boston  in  Peony  time  would  be  complete  without 
a  visit  to  the  wonderful  Thurlow  Gardens  at  Cherry  Hill 
Nurseries,  w^here  one  of  the  greatest  collection  of  Peonies  in 
the  country  can  be  seen,  and  on  Saturday  morning  while  the 
show  was  being  staged,  a  party  of  Peony  enthusiasts  were 
shown  through  these  lovely  gardens,  and  afterward  a  luncheon 
was  served,  the  guests  motoring  back  to  Boston  to  the  Show. 


Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  County. 


Ellen  Watson. 


The   seventh   annual   Exhibition   of  the  American   Dahlia  The 
Society  takes  place  on  September  27th,  28th,  29th  and  30th,  at  American 
the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  33rd  Street  and  7th  Avenue,  opposite  Dahlia 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station,  New  York.      It  will  be  the  Society 
largest  and  finest  show  they  have  ever  had,  and  probably  the 
largest  show  ever  devoted  to  a  single  flower.     The  entire  roof 
and  conservatory,  covering  nearly  a  whole  city  square  will  be 
given  over  to  the  display.     Tickets,  50c  plus  war  tax ;  while 
members  receive  free  admittance  save  the  5c  due  our  Govern- 
ment. 
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The  Bulletin  of  the  Society  has  published  a  special  plea 
that  the  Amateur  summon  up  enough  courage  to  exhibit  this 
time.  Some  of  us  did  last  year,  and  were  astonished  at  what 
a  good  sho\\dng  we  could  make.  The  Garden  Club  op 
America  has  offered  its  silver  medal  for  the  most  meritorious 
exhibit  by  an  Amateur.  Would  it  not  be  splendid  if  it  was  won 
right  back  by  a  member  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America? 
There  are  all  sorts  of  classes  for  Amateurs — just  a  few  blooms 
of  a  variety,  so  take  heart,  friends !  Try  it !  The  Short  Hills 
Garden  Club  has  offered  its  silver  medal  for  the  best  collection 
of  seedlings  of  1921,  and  a  number  of  vases  have  been  offered 
for  novelties.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  our  members  will 
view  the  Dahlia  Society  show  on  Friday  the  30th,  and  then 
stepping  into  the  Hvidson  tube  at  33rd  Street  and  6th  Avenue, 
take  train  from  Hoboken  for  Short  Hills,  where  the  13th 
Annual  Dahlia  Show  of  the  Short  Hills  Garden  Club  opens  at 
three  o'clock.  This  is  to  be  held  at  the  Short  Hills  Club, 
directly  opposite  the  Station,  and  trains  to  and  from  town  take 
less  than  an  hour.  The  Garden  Club  is  especially  desirous 
that  any  amateur  who  has  dahlias,  will  exhibit  them  at  this 
Show.  Schedules  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Address  Mrs.  F. 
A,  Burlingame,  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey. 

Speaking  of  Dahlia  Societies,  there  is  a  thriving  one  now 
in  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Starting  late  in  the  Summer  of  1919, 
fifteen  men  and  women  organized  themselves  sufficiently  to 
give  a  small  show  in  one  of  the  large  shops.  Quickly  their 
membership  increased  until  now  it  is  some  two  score. 

The  first  real  flower  show  of  any  kind  held  in  the  city  of  Tren- 
ton, was  the  largest  exhibit  of  the  Trenton  Dahlia  Society  last 
September,  and  quite  unsolicited,  the  Trenton  Garden  Club  pre- 
sented them  with  a  silver  cup  which  was  won  as  a  sweepstake 
prize. 

Their  show  this  year  is  to  be  held  at  the  Republican  Club,  on 
September  16th  and  17th. 


The  Dahlia         There  is  probably  no  single  Plant  Society  in  this  country  more 

Society  op  a-ctive  and  enthusiastic  than  the  Dahlia  Society  of  California. 

California   Starting  among  a  small  group  of  men  and  women  who  had 

quickly  grasped  the  possibilities  of  that  most  wonderful  flower 

in  their  part  of  the  country,  it  has  gro^\^l  in  membership  to  four 

or  five  times  that  of  national  societies  now  twice  its  age. 

Probably  the  following  extract  from  their  Constitution  ex- 
presses their  ambitions  better  than  any  other  words : — ' '  It  aims 
to  unite  ALL  parties  acceptable  to  one  another  without  regard 
to  sex,  occupation  or  profession,  who  feel  an  interest  in  Dahlia 
culture,  especially  for  its  o\mi  sake;  to  issue  bulletins  or  other 
literature  pertaining  to  the  Dahlia  and  its  culture;  to  arrange 
exhibits  of  the  flower  and  to  assist  others  in  so  doing;  to  work 
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together  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  co-operation ;  to  the  end 
that  public  taste  may  be  stimulated,  our  homes  made  more 
attractive  and  beautiful,  and  that  the  glory  of  our  state  may  be 
magnified." 

Their  trial  gardens  in  the  grounds  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  have  proved  how  necessary  such  a  move- 
ment has  been,  to  keep  unworthy  dahlias  from  the  market.  Five 
judges  are  constantly  visiting  the  growing  plants  to  watch  their 
progress.  They  co-operate  with  all  Garden  Clubs  and  local 
Dahlia  Societies  by  exchange  of  medals  and  prizes;  they  are 
working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  American  Dahlia  Society 
for  the  improvement  of  their  flower,  and  their  medals  and 
certificates  have  been  exchanged  at  every  show. 

Their  own  show  takes  place  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  on  September  15th,  16th  and  17th,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  members  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  who 
happen  to  be  west  of  the  Great  Divide  at  that  time,  will  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  that  Dahlia  Mecca.  Those  who  have  dahlias  should 
make  entries  if  they  possibly  can,  for  there  are  plenty  of  classes 
open  to  every  kind  of  amateur;  from  the  "little  backyard 
gardener"  to  the  large  private  grower,  possessing  acreage  and 
expert  superintendents.  The  Garden  Club  of  America  is  donat- 
ing its  silver  Horticultural  Medal  at  this  exhibit  for  the  most 
meritorious  exliibit  by  an  amateur. 

It  is  to  California  we  must  look  for  most  of  the  best  novelties. 
Their  soil,  climate  and  long  growing  season  give  the  hybridist 
every  opportunity,  and  this  society  gives  such  men  all  encourage- 
ment, while  it  deals  unmercifully  with  the  hoax.  Their  member- 
ship fee  of  $2.00  includes  admittance  to  all  their  shows  and 
brings  a  most  excellent  quarterly  Bulletin,  full  of  information. 
Members  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  should  avail  themselves 
of  this,  especially  if  they  have  any  interest  in  the  flower  or  in  the 
Flowery  State. 

Henrietta  M.  Stout 

Short  Hills  Garden  Club. 

News  and  Views 

One  of  the  secrets  of  growing  rhododendrons  successfully  is   Grov^ng 
to  keep  the  ground  about  them  covered  with  leaves.    This  mulch  Rhododen- 
should  be  renewed,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  each  fall  and  spring       drons 
— Epsom  salts,  about  ten  cents'  worth  to  each  plant,  is  a  very 
good  fertilizer  for  rhododendrons.    It  should  be  forked  in  lightly 
about  the  roots,  just  as  ground  bone  is  applied.     The  fall  is  a 
good  time. 

A  new,  quick  method  of  establishing  stands  of  sod  on  lawns,  Establish- 

and  more  especially  on  golf  greens,  where  the  grass  gets  severe  ing 

usage,  has  been  worlced  out  by  botanists  of  the  United  States  Sod 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Bent  grasses,  which  grow  from  run- 
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ners,  are  principally  used  in  the  method.  A  quantity  of  healthy 
soil  is  stripped  at  a  depth  of  about  one  and  one-half  inches,  which 
gathers  in  most  of  the  grass  roots  with  as  little  dirt  as  possible. 
The  sods  are  run  through  a  feed  cutter  which  is  so  arranged  as 
to  slit  them  into  ribbons  about  two  inches  wide,  and  the  ribbons 
are  shredded  by  hand,  leaving  a  mass  of  grass  roots.  These  roots 
are  sowed  broadcast  on  the  ground,  which  has  been  carefully 
prepared  by  plowing  and  harrowing ;  if  a  golf  green  is  desired  it 
is  usually  covered  with  about  an  inch  of  soil  and  rolled.  For 
ordinary  la\\Tis  it  has  been  found  sufficient  to  broadcast  the  sod 
shreds  and  harrow  or  disk  them  in.  By  this  method  a  good  stand 
of  sod  has  been  obtained  in  as  short  a  time  as  three  weeks. 

Flowers         Has  any  one  the  courage  to  arrange  flowers  on  the  supper 

For  Table  table  in  the  following  unusual  way  ?     A  handsome  round  mahog- 

Arrange-  any  table  is  necessary  in  the  first  place.    No  cloth  or  doilies  of 

MENT  any  description  in  the  center.     A  full  light  overhead.     Lay  a 

large  wreath  of  parrot  tulips  with  their  leaves  flat  upon  the 

mahogany,  the  rich  fringed  yellow,  green  and  crimson  heads 

closely  together,  the  stems  twined  beneath.    The  reflections  upon 

the  wood  are  rarely  beautiful.    The  white  Florentine  iris  is  also 

very  beautiful  arranged  in  this  way.    The  color  of  the  curved  and 

fluted  petals,  the  yellow  of  the  beard  and  the  blue  green  of  the 

sword-like  leaves  reappear  in  the  mahogany  in  entrancing  beauty. 

Iris  President  John  "Wister,  of  the  Iris  Society,  showed  his 
Slides  beautiful  slides  of  new  Iris  before  the  Southampton  Club  in  July. 
These  slides  are  mostly  colored  for  him  by  Miss  Grace  Sturtevant, 
the  Iris  Specialist.  Although  he  showed  some  marvelous  slides 
of  the  Quarantined  English  beauties,  we  were  comforted  when  we 
saw  the  new  American  seedlings  that  we  may  own.  The  lecture 
was  called  "The  Development  and  Culture  of  the  Iris." 

Garden  Miss  Helen  Carlisle,  the  English  garden  painter,  has  been 
Pastels  paintings  in  a  number  of  members  gardens  this  season.  She  has 
lately  had  an  exhibition  of  her  work  at  Southampton.  Among 
the  pictures  most  admired  was  one  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James ' 
"Blue  Garden;"  and  of  Mrs.  Auchincloss'  "Border."  Miss 
Carlisle  works  in  pastel,  which  reproduces  the  true  brilliance  of 
the  flowers  as  no  other  medium  can.  She  makes  one  or  two  in 
pastel  in  the  garden  and  takes  them  back  to  her  studio  at  24  East 
40th  Street  to  finish,  either  in  pastel  or  in  oils  as  the  customer 
prefers.  Thus  by  sketching  so  quickly  and  surely  she  could  come 
to  one  of  our  Clubs,  make  sketches  of  five  different  gardens  and 
take  them  away,  to  be  seen  later  at  her  studio. 
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The  Princeton  Garden  Club  has  asked  for  and  been  given  an  Princeton 
alcove  in  the  Princeton  Public  Library,  in  which  it  is  the  ambition  Garden 
of  the  club  to  build  up  a  nature  library  to  appeal  to  young  and  Club 
old.  The  collection  began  in  conjunction  with  the  work  of  our 
wild  flower  preservation  committee.  Because  of  the  interest 
aroused  by  exhibits  of  flowers,  seed-pods,  evergreens,  birds 's  nests, 
etc.,  arranged  in  the  library  by  the  aforesaid  committee,  there 
arose  a  great  demand  for  books  on  such  subjects,  a  demand  which 
was  met,  at  first,  by  the  gift  of  a  few  books  from  individual 
members  of  the  Garden  Club.  These  first  books  seemed  to  act  as 
magnets,  drawing  to  the  library  shelves  many  books  from  various 
sources,  and,  best  of  all,  perhaps,  bringing  to  the  Garden  Club 
a  long  and  excellent  list  of  suggestions  from  the  teacher  of  horti- 
culture in  the  Public  School  and  our  very  progressive  Librarian, 
as  to  nature  books  which  would  be  interesting  and  useful  to 
persons  of  all  ages.  This  list,  including  books  on  trees,  flowers, 
ferns,  fungi,  birds,  animals  and  insects,  as  well  as  horticultural 
books  from  the  simplest  child's  guide  to  Bailey's  invaluable 
encyclopaedia,  has  been  adopted  as  our  guide,  and  we  have  made 
a  fair  beginning  in  our  alcove.  The  money  with  which  these 
books  have  been  purchased  comes  in  part  from  our  "French 
Market,"  held  on  Saturday  mornings  during  the  spring.  On  a 
corner  of  the  main  street,  under  a  gay  awning,  is  sold  the  surplus 
from  the  gardens  of  Club  members — flowers,  fruits,  vegetables, 
plants,  and  also  eggs,  cheese,  butter,  and  occasionally  squabs  and 
chickens  from  the  members  who  are  farmers  as  well  as  gardeners. 

Turning  from  this  engrossing  undertaking  to  the  flowers  in 
our  autunm  gardens,  is  not  this  the  time  of  year  when  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  combination  of  flowers  may  be  very  acceptable? 
Some  of  the  plantings  which  may  be  suggestive  are  as  follows: 
Various  gladioli  with  lavender  perennial  Asters,  among  the  best 
of  these  being  gladiolus  Mrs.  Francis  King,  whose  warm  flame 
colour  provides  a  delicious  contrast  with  the  cool  lavender  of  the 
Asters;  primulinus  varieties,  whose  yellow  and  apricots  show  to 
great  advantage  against  the  Aster  background,  and  Baron  Hulot 
whose  colour  seems  to  be  that  of  the  Asters  intensified.  To  obtain 
these  effects,  the  Gladioli  in  this  garden  axe  planted  late,  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  June,  which  ensures  their  flowering  from 
the  end  of  September  for  about  a  month.  A  June  combination  of 
Gladiolus  Baron  Hulot  with  the  baby-rambler  Rose  Orleans,  the 
rich  purple  and  vivid  rose  b.eing  very  beautiful  together,  can 
easily  be  converted  into  an  autumn  one  by  planting  the  Gladiolus 
late — the  rose  blooming,  with  the  obliging  manners  of  all  her 
' '  baby ' '  sisters  until  hard  frost.  An  interesting  September  plant- 
ing which  might  almost  be  called  a  "colour  echo"  is  of  the 
so  called  "blue  spirea,"  Caryopteris  masticantkus  with  shell- 
pink  tall  Snapdragons,  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  by  "tall 
blue"  Ageratum,  of  almost  exactly  the  blue  of  the  caryopteris, 
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with  shell-pink  Phlox  Drummondi.  Though  the  Caryopteris,  the 
only  perennial  in  this  group  easily  winter  kills,  and  its  blossom 
only  lasts  during  September,  the  charm  of  its  milky  blue  is  worth 
struggling  for.  The  other  three  flowers  will,  of  course^  continue 
to  bloom  until  frost.  The  latest  effect  obtainable  is  from 
Chrysanthemums.  When  November  comes,  our  Princeton  garden 
is  practically  entirely  planted  with  a  rather  loose  petalled  yellow 
Chrysanthemum,  of  good  frost  resisting  qualities,  and  even  on 
the  greyest  day,  to  look  into  this  garden  gives  one  the  physical 
sensation  of  being  suddenly  bathed  in  sunshine. 

Eleanor  C.  Mx\rquand. 

An  original  planting  among  the  stone  steps  leading  to  a 
Concord  garden,  was  dwarf  ageratum.  Passing  and  repassing 
seemed  not  to  disturb  its  close  leafy  growth  and  powder  blue 
flowers. 

E.  H.  P.  K. 

Garden   Pests  and  Remedies 

Friends  Never  has  there  been  a  year  so  filled  with  trials  for  the  gard- 
OF  THE  ener.     Disease  and  pestilence  have  raged  among  our  beloved 

Garden  flowers  and  vegetables.  Aphis  lurks  on  every  branch,  rust  glares 
at  us  from  ordinarily  glossy  leaves,  and  every  kind  of  bug  and 
beast  devour  our  treasures.  We  can  only  blame  all  this  misery 
on  a  too  mild  winter,  followed  by  a  hot  and  dry  spring  and 
summer.  By  way  of  consolation  I  am  going  to  give  a  partial  list 
of  the  friends  of  our  gardens,  headed  by  frogs  and  toads  who 
should  always  be  encouraged,  as  they  have  such  greedy  appetites 
for  insects  of  all  kinds.  Spiders  likewise  find  joy  in  our  pests  as 
do  various  kinds  of  beetles,  who  feed  on  caterpillars,  grubs  and 
many  more  of  our  enemies.  Lady  bugs  should  not  be  destroyed 
as  they  feed  on  aphids;  and  centipedes  live  on  insects,  larvae 
and  slugs.  Birds  are  too  much  a  part  of  the  garden  itself  to  be 
even  mentioned  in  this  list,  but  without  their  help  and  the  joy  of 
their  song,  our  gardens  would  indeed  be  a  failure. 

Soot  as  The  soot  from  chimneys  is  of  great  value  to  many  growing 
Fertilizer  things  and  should  be  most  carefully  conserved.  For  celery  it  is 
an  excellent  stimulant  and  preventive  of  disease ;  and  when  mixed 
with  soil,  is  beneficial  spread  upon  the  lawns  in  spring.  Onions 
and  carrots,  after  repeated  dressings  of  soot,  show  great  improve- 
ment in  size,  and  if  it  is  spread  on  the  ground  when  preparing 
the  potato  bed,  the  tubers  grow  to  a  fine  size  and  are  free  from 
scab.  Wood  ashes  are  rich  in  potash  and  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage on  roses  and  sweet  peas  especially,  and  like  soot,  it  is  splendid 
for  lawns,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fine  soil  and  used  as 
a  top  dressing  in  spring.  In  the  vegetable  garden,  peas,  more 
than  anything  else,  need  wood  ashes. 
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I  have  been  asked  about  the  poison  in  Primula  Ohconica  and 
find  some  information  regarding  it  in  a  recent  copy  of  "Popular 
Gardening."  The  poison  appears  to  be  in  the  oily  exudation 
which  is  produced  by  glandular  hairs  on  the  leaves.  Some  people 
are  susceptible  to  injury  by  it,  while  others  are  immune.  Wash- 
ing with  a  weak  solution  of  lead  acetate  immediately  after 
contact  with  the  leaves  would  probably  remove  the  trouble. 

If  violets,  which  have  been  put  in  cold  frames  or  cool  houses   Violets 
for  winter  blooming,  show  signs  of  yellowing  leaves,  remove  and 
destroy  affected  leaves  and  spray  the  rest  with  potassium  sul- 
phide, one  ounce  to  three  gallons  of  water. 

I  am  told  that  wistaria,  that  beautiful  vine  which  gives  us  Wistaria 
all  such  anxiety  in  regard  to  its  blossoming  each  year,  will  bloom 
more  freely  if  the  long  shoots,  not  required  for  extending  its 
growth,  are  pruned  back  to  within  two  or  three  buds  of  the  main 
stalk.  This  will  result,  in  time,  in  the  setting  of  many  flower 
buds.  I  have  not  tried  this  myself,  but  think  it  sounds  most 
reasonable. 

If  all  sprays  and  washes  are  mixed  the  day  before  they  are  to  Insecti- 
be  applied,  the  results  will  be  found  much  more  satisfactory.  No  cides 
small  amount  of  insecticide  can  be  dissolved  rapidly  in  a  large 
quantity  of,  water  and  applied  immediately  with  particularly 
great  success.  If  we  can  induce  our  gardeners  to  prepare  spray 
material  a  day  ahead  of  its  application,  I  am  sure  the  results 
will  be  most  encouraging. 

This  department  would  very  much  like  to  hear  from  users  of  Melrosine 
"Melrosine"  in  regard  to  its  efficacy  as  a  rose  bug  exterminator. 
It  is  a  new  and  much  heralded  remedy  and  after  a  season  of  use, 
its  merits,  if  any,  should  have  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt. 

Kindly  send  replies  to  Mrs.  Benjamin  Warren,  Grosse  Pointe 
Shores,  Michigan. 

As  this  is  the  season  when  we  frequently  receive  inquiries  Poison  Ivy 
as  to  a  remedy  for  Ivy  poisoning,  we  venture  to  repeat  what 
appeared  in  a  current  magazine  a  few  days  ago.  "Green  leaves 
of  the  Catnip,  Nepeta  cataria,  rubbed  on  the  affected  parts  until 
the  juice  runs,  never  fails,  no  matter  how  advanced  the  ease  may 
be.  The  catnip  is  said  to  be  so  antagonistic  to  Poison  Ivy  that 
the  latter  will  not  grow  where  catnip  abounds." 

Failing  a  supply  of  Catnip,  we  may  mention  that  20  drams  of 
sulphate  of  quinine  and  6  ounces  of  water,  used  as  a  lotion,  acts 
like  a  charm. 
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(With  the  late  editor's  apologies  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Brown.) 

"  The  garden  is  a  loathsome  thing — eh,  what? 

Blight,  snail, 

Pea-weevil 

Green-fly  such  a  lot! 

My  handiest  tool 

Is   powerless,   yet   the   fool 

(Next  door)   contends  that  slugs  are  not. 

Not  slugs!  in  gardens!  when  the  eve  is  cool? 

Nay,  but  I  have  some  brine; 

'Tis  very  sure  they  shall  not  walk  in  mine. ' ' 

K.  L.  B. 

Value  of  Decaying  leaves  provide  one  of  the  finest  top-dressings  one 
Fallen  could  desire  for  shrubs,  especially  those  of  an  evergreen  nature, 
Leaves  such  as  the  Rhododendron,  Azalea,  Kalmia,  Camellia,  etc.,  whose 
roots  are  fond  of  surface  nutriment.  I  know  of  no  shrub  or  tree 
which  does  not  derive  considerable  benefit  from  a  top-dressing 
of  decaying  vegetation,  into  which  the  lowest  branches,  if  they 
touch  the  ground,  layer  themselves  freely.  An  example  of  this 
occurred  here.  An  extensive  plantation  of  Laurustinus  Vihurmim 
was  encroaching  upon  the  paths  to  such  an  extent  that 
restriction  became  necessary.  As  the  work  proceeded  it  was 
found  that,  without  exception,  the  lower  branches  had  rooted  into 
the  layer  of  decaying  leaves,  which  had  been  left  undisturbed. 
Scores  of  these  rooted  plants  were  reveling  in  this  layer  of  spent 
leaves.  These  will  be  lifted  and  planted  in  the  nursery  for  future 
use.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  writing  in  one  of  the  gardening  papers 
deplores  the  practice  he  saw  in  one  of  our  great  London  parks 
recently  (and  this  is  quite  a  common  one  in  many  of  our  gar- 
dens), where  men  were  clearing  all  the  leaves  from  beneath  the 
shrubs  as — to  use  his  words — scrupulously  as  a  housemaid  cleans 
a  grate.  This  foolish  practice  arises  from  the  anxiety  of  gard- 
eners to  keep  places  tidy,  and  the  fear  of  being  brought  to  book 
if  this  is  not  so. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  clear  away  fallen  leaves  from  flowering 
shrubs  as  we  often  do,  leaving  the  surface  quite  bare.  If  such 
leaves  must  be  disposed  of  it  is  far  better,  in  the  case  of  choice 
shrubs,  to  cast  a  few  shovelfuls  of  fine  soil  over  them  to  keep  them 
down.  This  clearing  away  of  valuable  plant  food  takes  up  a  lot 
of  time  which  might  be  devoted  to  work  of  much  greater  import- 
ance. Any  one  possessing  groups  of  peat-loving  shrubs,  espec- 
ially where  these  are  carpeted  with  Snowdrops,  Crocus,  Daffodils, 
and  other  spring  bulbs,  should  scatter  any  surplus  soil  they  may 
have — or  even  fine  ashes — over  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  leaves 
so  buried  become  in  due  course  an  excellent  rooting  medium. 

ROMAYNE    LaTTA    WaRREN. 
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Wild  Flower  Preservation  Department 

Mrs.  William  Gary,  winner  of  the  Emily  D.  Renwick  Achieve- 
ment Medal  for  the  year  1920,  and  now  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Wild  Flower  Preservation,  has  given  us  in  detail 
the  methods  used  by  her  in  collecting  and  mounting  her  splendid 
Herbarium,  for  which  the  Garden  Club  of  America  gave 
her  public  and  lasting  recognition. 

How  to  Make  an  Herbarium 

The  trials  of  all  collections  are  legion,  but  she  who  makes  an 
Herbarium  must  go  through  much  for  the  pleasure  of  "messing 
in  meads." 

Let  us  select  a  glorious  May  day  and  dress  the  marsh  part; 
i.  e.,  high  boots,  short  skirts,  shirt  waists  and  wash  gloves  and 
small  brimmed  hats  as  protection  lagainst  sun  and  branches.  With 
only  a  tin  collecting  case  in  which  are  wet  newspapers  and  a  jack 
knife,  we  start  for  the  woods  or  swamp.  When  we  arrive  there 
is  so  much  to  pick  that  we  are  bewildered,  and  realize  that  an 
octopus  using  all  its  eight  arms  could  not  mount  all  the  specimens 
our  greedy  eyes  covet,  so  we  literally  pick  and  choose  only  what 
we  can  finish  mounting  that  week.  We  select  the  flowers  that  are 
freshest,  which  will  not  be  in  bloom  next  week,  avoiding  poor 
leaves  and  hot  picking  more  than  four  of  one  variety,  always 
leaving  enough  for  cross  fertilization,  so  not  all  from  the  same 
clump.  Ten  varieties  will  be  enough  to  take  home,  laying  each 
in  the  damp  newspaper  inside  the  case.  If  the  plant  is  very  large, 
pick  both  leaves  (if  they  differ)  and  stem  leaves,  and  if  there 
are  many  plants,  cut  out  one  root  for  mounting.  We  have  now 
three  or  four  of  ten  different  species  in  the  case,  so  must  hurry 
home  as  fast  as  tired  feet  allow  us  and  at  once  unpack  and  lay 
the  treasures  in  water,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  corolla  in 
water. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  spread  out  blotters  and  after 
removing  all  water  arrange  each  specimen  on  its  blotters  so  it 
will  look  as  natural  as  possible.  To  make  a  good  composition  one 
must  often  cut  out  leaves  which  are  too  close  or  lie  under  the 
plant,  and  branches  which  complicate  the  design,  but  not  enough 
to  take  away  the  character  of  the  plant.  Strive  for  simplicity  in 
arrangement,  but  try  to  fill  spaces  with  slight  bending  of  leaves 
and  stem  to  make  a  good  balance  for  the  composition.  Because 
a  plant  is  dead  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  attractive.  If 
we  have  picked  well  there  is  little  of  this  pruning  to  do,  but  keep 
in  mind  when  picking  that  the  cardboard  mount  is  11  by  16  inches 
so  a  good  small  specimen  in  proportion  to  yoiu*  mount  is  far  more 
attractive  than  the  largest  one  you  can  find.  Now  we  cover  the 
plant  held  carefully  in  its  place,  with  another  blotter  the  same 
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size ;  place  weights  on  top ;  and  dry  on  register,  in  the  sun,  or  put 
away  in  a  warm  room.  I  often  press  in  large  blotters  weighted 
with  heavy  books,  or  a  suitcase  will  do.  Where  a  fruit  pod  is 
lumpy  or  leaves  or  stem  uneven,  put  cotton  on  the  lower  parts  to 
make  a  smooth  surface,  that  all  may  have  an  even  pressure.  To 
have  a  permanent  color  the  flower  must  dry  quickly,  so  after 
twenty-four  hours,  change  the  blotters  if  they  are  damp,  and  this 
is  important.  Most  plants  will  be  ready  to  mount  in  three  or 
four  days. 

Having  put  our  ten  specimens  away  to  dry,  we  still  have  three 
more  of  each  variety  in  water.  Take  the  dissecting  needles,  a 
fresh  plant,  magnifying  glass  and  Botany  and  find  their  names. 
If  we  are  experts  we  recognize  certain  characteristics  which  give 
the  clue  to  the  family,  but  if  we  are  M^ould-be  botanists,  it  is 
better  to  take  a  simple  illustrated  book,  such  as  Schuyler 
Matthews,  Mrs.  Dana's,  etc.,  and  by  remembering  where  the 
plants  grew  and  their  color,  looking  at  the  illustrations,  we  can- 
not fail  to  name  most  flowers,  and  with  experience  the  Compositae 
will  not  daunt  us.  Having  found  the  ten  flowers  write  on  the 
typewriter  small  card  labels  after  this  model. 

Wood  Anemone,  Wind  Flower. 

Anemone  quinquefolia. 

Crowfoot  Family. 

April-June  (Peach  Lake,  May  15,  '21). 

One  of  course  may  add  anything  of  personal  interest.  This 
label  is  pasted  on  lower  right  band  corner  of  the  finished  mounted 
specimen.  We  now  have  one  or  more  fresh  specimens  of  each 
plant  left  in  water.  These  are  to  be  copied  in  color,  so  that  after 
the  specimen  is  dry  an.yone  can  still  identify  it.  For  instance, 
painting  in  the  small  flower  of  an  Aster,  with  a  base  leaf  and 
smaller  piece  of  stem  and  upper  leaf  takes  little  time,  but  is  a 
great  help  towards  easy  recognition.  This  we  paste  on  the  finished 
mounted  specimen  card.  In  three  or  four  days  the  specimens 
are  ready  to  mount.  We  take  them  out  of  their  presses  and 
spread  a  table  with  newspapers.  Some  use  a  pane  of  glass  spread 
with  glue  on  which  they  place  their  specimens,  but  I  have  a 
different  method.  I  placed  my  dried  specimen  face  downward 
on  a  clean  newspaper  and  go  over  each  part  with  a  camelshair 
brush  wet  with  a  mixture  of  glue  and  vinegar.  Then  with  the 
fingers  and  pincers  I  arrange  the  plant  on  my  paper  mount,  and 
press  with  a  damp  cloth,  removing  all  surplus  glue  from  top  and 
edges.  After  each  is  mounted  I  take  a  fresh  newspaper  for  the 
next.  Each  mounted  specimen  must  now  go  under  a  slight 
pressure  again,  as  dampness  from  the  glue  makes  the  paper  curl. 
A  good  way  is  to  put  each  on  a  flat  table,  placing  over  it  a  sheet 
of  oiled  paper  with  books  on  top.  All  will  be  dry  and  flat  in  half 
an  hour.    White  linen  adhesive  tape  will  help  keep  the  plant  in 
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place.  It  is  surprising  liow  much  pressure  insects  will  stand. 
I  have  found  worms  in  Gentians  two  months  after  mounting  and 
Sedum  shooting  a  month  after  pressing,  which  shows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  extinguish  life,  so  inspect  your  Herbarium  often. 

We  now  classify  them  in  families,  putting  the  specimens  in 
heavy  paper  folders,  carefully  labeled. 

These  are  but  hints,  but  if  anyone  wishes  more  details  I 
will  gladly  reply  to  any  questions,  hoping  that  all  efforts  will 
be  rewarded  by  an  Herbarium  which  truly  can  be  made  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 

(Mrs.  William)  Katharine  T.  Gary 
New  Canaan  Garden  Club. 


Cultivating  Wild  Flowers 

Dr.  Edgar  T.  Wherry 
Bureau  of  Ghemistry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  preserving  our  wild  flowers  is 
to  bring  them  into  cultivation.  To  make  this  possible,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  study  carefully  the  conditions  under 
w^hich  they  grow  in  nature,  and  to  imitate  those  conditions  as 
closely  as  possible  in  the  garden.  The  matter  of  climate  should 
be  considered  and  no  attempts  made  to  bring  plants  from  one 
sort  of  climate  into  an  entirely  different  one.  The  amount  of 
light  a  plant  receives  can  be  readily  estimated  and  matched  in 
the  garden  by  setting  out  the  plants  in  appropriate  positions 
with  respect  to  trees,  shrubs  or  buildings.  The  wetness  or 
dryness  of  a  habitat  is  also  fairly  obvious  and  not  difficult  to 
match.  The  factor  that  needs  most  attention,  however,  is  the 
chemical  character  of  the  soil,  and  especially  the  acidity  or 
sourness. 

Our  more  vigorous  wild-flowers  are  relatively  indifferent  to 
such  factors,  and  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil ;  and  they  do  not 
require  much  protection.  The  delicate  ones  most  likely  to  be 
exterminated  by  careless  picking  are,  however,  extremely 
sensitive  to  soil  conditions.  Some  grow  best  in  soils  which  are 
acid,  some  in  soils  which  are  alkaline  (the  opposite  of  acid), 
and  still  others  in  neutral  soils  (neither  acid  nor  alkaline). 
Before  such  plants  can  be  successfully  grown  in  cultivation  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  their  soil  preferences,  and  to  adjust 
the  acidity  of  the  garden  accordingly.  An  approved  way  of  Testing 
testing  the  acidity  of  the  soil  in  which  a  given  plant  grows  is  to  Soil 
shake  a  small  amount  of  soil  from  the  plant  roots  into  a  vial,  stir  Acidity' 
it  up  with  a  little  pure  water,  allow  to  settle,  and  test  the  liquid 
with  appropriate  indicators  (dyes  which  change  their  colors  with 
different  degrees  of  acidity  or  alkalinity).  Sets  of  Indicators  for 
this  purpose  are  for  sale  b.y  dealers  in  chemical  apparatus. 
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It  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  in  a  clump  of  some  delicate  wild 
plant,  with  a  ball  of  earth,  adhering  to  its  roots,  and  to  put  this 
in  a  hollow  scooped  out  of  the  garden  soil.  For  earthworms 
and  other  burrowing  creatures  v/ill  soon  mix  the  garden  soil 
with  that  introduced,  and  rain  water  will  carry  acid  or  alkali 
from  the  surrounding  soil  up  to  the  roots  of  the  new  plant.  It 
is  necessary  to  prepare  special  beds  for  acid,  alkaline  and 
neutral  soil  plants  respectively. 

Many  garden  soils  are  neutral  at  the  start,  and  the  stirring 
in  of  a  little  powdered  limestone  will  make  such  soils 
sufficiently  alkaline  for  most  wild  flowers  which  grown  in 
nature  under  alkaline  conditions.  The  making  of  an  acid 
garden  needs,  however,  more  consideration. 

Adjusting         To  make  an    acid    soil    garden,    dig  out  the  soil  already 

THE  Acidity   present  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  fill  in  the  hole  with 

OF  THE   a  mixture  of  non-alkaline  sand  with  peaty  material,  litter  from 

GrARDEN  Sou.   laurel  thickets,  half-rotted  oak  leaves  or  pine  needles,  or  bits 

of  wood  and  bark.    Carefully  avoid  the  admixture  of  any  lime, 

manure  or  black  leaf  mold.     Water  the  bed  with  rain  water 

collected  in  a  barrel  and  acidified  by  throwing  in  some  rotting 

wood  or  bark. 

(Written  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton,  Secretary  of  Wild 
Flower  Preservation  Society.  Permission  for  publishing  this  article  was 
granted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States.) 

Wild  Flower  Notes 

Central  Mr.  Walter  B.  Hofer  reports  that  the  Wild  Flower  Exhibit 
Zone  in  the  lobby  of  the  Union  Savings  Bank  in  Cincinnati  has  an 
estimated  attendance  of  10,000  persons.  Pupils  from  fifteen 
elementary  schools,  two  parochial  schools,  five  high  schools, 
and  four  Girl  Scout  organizations  attended  the  Exhibit,  and 
three  hundred  memberships  were  issued. 

New  Jersey  Mrs.  Baton  reports  that  the  Princeton  Library  will  take 
Zone  over  the  Wild  Flower  Exhibit,  install  it  in  a  large  room  and 
make  it  permanent,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Library 
Association.  She  also  tells  us  that  Princeton  University  is 
starting  a  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society,  largely  through 
the  influence  of  the  Princeton  Club.  Money  is  now  being 
raised  for  its  endowment. 

California         Governor    Stephens    has    signed    the    bill    appropriating 
Zone   $300,000  to  purchase  tracts  of  virgin  forest  along  the  new 
northern  Highway.     It  is  not  yet   known  whether  the  bill 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  Toy  on  berries  has  been  passed. 
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Mrs.  Don  C.  Porter  has  accepted  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Wild  Flower  Preservation  Committee  for  the  Pasadena  Garden 
Club.  Her  committee  is  publishing  monthly  articles  in  the  local 
papers,  giving  the  names  of  plants  blooming  during  the  month, 
their  historic,  medicinal  and  other  values  with  the  necessity  for 
their  preservation.  They  have  also  established  a  "Nature  Corner" 
in  the  public  libraries  and  at  Vroman's  Book  Store,  where  lists 
of  wild  flowers  for  the  month,  with  their  colored  photographs, 
loaned  from  the  libraries,  may  be  seen.  They  are  encouraging 
school  children  in  many  ways. 

Fanny  Day  Farv^ll. 

Garden  Club   of  Illinois. 

Correspondence 

July,  1921. 
Dear  Mrs.  Sloan: 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts,  1741  New  York  Avenue, 
Washington,  has  just  sent  me  their  announcement  of  "Travel- 
ling Exhibitions,"  in  which  appears  the  notice  of  the  one  on 
Landscape  Architecture  which  I  collected  for  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects.  You  may  have  seen  it  when 
it  was  hung  with  the  Architectural  League  exhibit  in  April. 
There  w^as  an  excellent,  if  perhaps  too  flattering,  review  of  it 
in  the  May  Bulletin.  It  occurs  to  me  that  some  of  the  Garden 
Clubs  might  like  to  help  the  cause  of  education  by  arranging 
to  have  these  garden  photographs  locally  exhibited.  This  could 
be  easily  arranged  wdth  Miss  Mechlin.  Perhaps  some  announce- 
ment might  go  to  the  next  Bulletin  as  a  sort  of  foot-note, 
saying  that  the  exhibit,  of  which  account  was  given  on  Page 
28,  May  1921  Bulletin,  could  be  secured  temporarily  by  com- 
municating with  the  Federation. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Fletcher  Steele 

Extract  from  Mrs.  Thome's  letter. 

"I  do  not  think  that  anything  has  been  said  of  the  Addenda 
and  Corrections  to  the  List.  I  am  delighted  to  have  you  say 
that  the  leaflets  were  sent  out  in  June,  and  that  a  frank 
expression  of  opinion  in  the  Bulletin  regarding  the  value  of 
our  experiment  would  be  welcomed  by  the  Committee.  Is  the 
experiment  worth  while?  Have  gardens  been  visited  agreeably 
and  comfortably  both  to  owner  and  visitor,  and  do  the  member 
clubs  wish  a  continuance  of  the  plan?  The  Committee  hopes 
that  the  Presidents  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Committee  are  always  at  their  disposal  along  any  line 
that  they  may  suggest  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  work,  or  to 
change  anything  not  acceptable  to  the  members." 
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Mrs.  Thome's  question  is  answered  in  the  following 
appreciation  of  her  vast  undertaking. 

"Our  Visitor's  List  of  Gardens — what  an  endless  vista  of 
happiness  this  pamphlet  has  opened  out  before  us.  For  us, 
travel  now  assumes  a  zig-zag  course,  governed  solely  by  the 
location  of  the  next  club  members  garden.  A  motoring  husband 
told  me  that  no  record  runs  could  be  made  through  New  England 
if  that  book  was  in  the  car ! 

We  have  had  heart-burnings  when  that  precious  non- 
transferable pamphlet  has  been  left  in  the  closed  city  house  and 
we  realize  that  there  is  no  redress  for  our  oversight.  But  this 
rule  is  quite  as  it  should  be  and  we  are  learning  to  keep  our 
Visitor's  Book  in  our  lock-boxes  with  our  wills  and  fur-storage 
receipts !  If  lost,  it  cannot  be  replaced  this  year.  It  is  the 
golden  key  that  unlocks  for  us  the  gardens  of  which  our 
Presidents  and  Delegates  have  raved.  It  is  the  Kismet  which 
assures  a  welcome.  Through  it  we  have  made  new  friends 
among  flowers  and  flower  lovers  and  have  gained  new 
inspiration  to  carry  on  our  sometimes  discouraging  hobby. 

We  hear  that  our  members  are  availing  themselves  most 
gratefully  of  the  privileges  which  Mrs.  Thorne  has  obtained 
for  us,  eight  new  garden  friends  have  come  to  one  out-of-the- 
way  group  of  gardens ;  twenty,  to  another  group  easier  of 
access;  such  delightful  people  too,  it  has  been  such  a  pleasure 
to  welcome  them  and  to  be  so  welcomed,  and  the  hostesses  have 
learnt  as  much  as  the  visitors.  In  the  large  gardens  we  have 
gathered  inspiration,  appreciation  of  perspective  in  planting, 
understanding  of  the  right  use  of  masses  of  broad  leaved 
evergreens  and  in  the  small  more  personal  gardens,  cared  for 
by  their  owners,  we  have  gathered  precious  practical 
suggestions  for  our  own  beloved  gardens. 

We  owe  all  this  to  ]\Irs.  Thome's  perseverance  and  generosity. 
It  was  her  idea,  her  labor  and  is  her  success,  and  we  who  have  so 
enjoyed  the  privileges  she  has  gathered  for  us,  "here  give  her 
our  thanks,  and  our  appreciation." 

SLIDES  COMMITTEE 

Since  the  publication  of  a  complete  list  of  lantern  slides  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  the  following  have  been  received : 

New  Canaan  Garden  Club 28 

North  Country  Garden  Club 37 

Garden  Club  of  Ridgefield 2 

Garden  Club  of  Trenton 11 

Margaret  L.  Gage,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Randal  Morgan,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations,  announces  that  Mrs.  Oakleigh  Thome  and 
Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby  are  now  members  of  her  Committee. 
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Notes 

The  President  of  the  South  Side  Garden  Club  of  Long  Bermuda 
Island,  writes  that  any  one  wishing  to  visit  the  many  charming   Gardens 
gardens   in  Bermuda,    may    apply    for    permission   to   Mrs. 
Frederic  P.  Hill,  Pembroke  Hall,  Pembroke,  Bermuda. 

The  Garden  Club  of  Richmond,  Massachusetts,  has  sent  the   Richmond 
Bulletin    a    copy    of    their    calendar    for    the    Garden    Year   Club 
from    May    through    October.      I    wish    it    might    be    printed  Calendar 
in  full,  for  it  is  charming,  compact  and  comprehensive.  Perhaps 
a  copy  might  be  sent  from  the  Richmond  Club  to  any  harassed 
Club  Secretary  who  is  trying  to  make  up  her  program  for 
next  year. 

Because  of  several  requests  received  lately  at  the  Bulletin  Policy 
Office  from  professional  magazines  for  Garden  Club  of  Committee 
America  news  for  publication  in  their  periodicals,  it  is 
thought  wise  to  print  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  a  decision  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Garden  Club  op  America. 
At  a  meeting  held  January  12th,  1921,  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  the  Policy  Committee  whether  *' information  from  member 
clubs  should  be  given  out  through  professional  magazines;" 
the  decision  of  the  Directors  was  that  "no  information  of 
Garden  Club  matters  be  sent  out  except  through  the 
Bulletin." 


The  love  of  gardens  which  is  latent  in  the  heart  of  every 
American,  has  taken  the  form  of  a  great  Garden-Club  movement. 
Groups  of  women  are  forming  all  over  the  country,  just  to  meet 
and  discuss  the  successes  and  discouragements  of  their  beloved 
plants,  to  exchange  a  few  bulbs  and  to  hear  how  best  to  care  for 
these  garden  children.  How  to  be  of  most  use  to  these  embryo 
clubs  is  a  problem  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 

There  are  some  flourishing  clubs  not  quite  old  enough  to  come 
into  our  circle,  or  for  some  reason  not  anxious  to  affiliate,  but 
still  writing  to  us  for  advice  or  looking  to  us  for  suggestions.  To 
these,  Chapter  XIII  of  Mrs.  King's  "Pages  from  a  Garden  Note 
Book,"  is  recommended.  It  tells  not  only  how  to  start  a  club, 
but  gives  many  helpful  suggestions  for  older  clubs  and  rules  for 
shows.  Any  of  these  clubs  might  subscribe  for  our  Bulletin  if 
they  feel  it  would  be  of  help.  But  we  must  not  give  these  mem- 
bers too  many  of  our  hard-won  privileges.  Therefore  the 
Directors  wish  to  remind  us  that  Mrs.  Thome's  "Garden  Vis- 
itor" is  absolutely  non-transferable.  It  is  our  passport,  and  like 
a  passport  cannot  be  lent.  The  conditions  of  visiting,  you  will 
notice,  say  that  we  may  be  "accompanied  by  one  non-member." 

Our  club  papers  which  the  Librarian  keeps,  and  our  slides 
are  for  use  by  Member  Clubs  only. 
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Sharing 
Privileges 


There  are  many  fine  illustrated  lectures  which  we  can 
informally  recommend  to  our  friends  in  these  clubs.  Miss 
Johnston's,  Mr.  Underwood's  and  many  others  showing 
quantities  of  the  loveliest  gardens  in  America.  Any  suggestion 
for  a  non-member  should  be  made  personally  by  a  member  and 
not  through  our  office. 

1  HE  jjg^g  g^-^y  Q^Q  deserved  the  Eenwick  Medal  this  season  ?  The 
Kenwick  fgjY  Q^  ^^Q  year  after  our  seasons'  labors  are  over  is  the  time 
Medal  fg^  each  club  to  consider  carefully  whether  some  one  of  its 
members,  has  not  achieved  some  interesting  or  praiseworthy 
work  during  the  past  summer  which  would  make  her  eligible 
for  the  award  of  the  Renwick  Medal  at  the  next  Annual 
]\Ieeting.  Last  year,  you  remember,  Mrs.  Gary  of  the  New  Canaan 
Club  won  it  with  her  Herbarium.  There  were  other  names 
sent  to  the  Committee  but  thej^  were  not  sent  officially  by 
the  club  to  which  the  applicant  belonged,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  considered.  Only  your  own  club  can  recommend  your 
name,  and  tell  of  your  prowess.  So,  send  in  the  name  of  the 
woman  who  has  done  the  most  for  your  club  this  season,  tell 
about  her  work,  whether  it  is  hybridizing,  giving  practical  talks, 
collecting  herbariums,  organizing  work  or  laying  out  gardens. 
Send  the  name  to  Mrs.  S.  Edson  Gage,  309  Sanford  Avenue, 
Flushing,  L.  I. 

In  spite  of  the  terror  that  they  may  expel  me  from  the  club 
for  mentioning  it,  I  think  every  member  should  know  that  we 
have  indeed  a  "working"  President  and  Vice-President.  During 
that  very  hot  weather  in  July,  ]\Irs.  Sloan  and  ]\Irs.  Stewart  left 
their  cool  gardens  and  came  to  the  hot  city,  answering  tons  of 
letters  on  the  faithful  Corona  during  the  vacation  of  the 
Executive  Secretary. 

The  Cincinnati  Garden  Club  is  very  proud  of  the  honors 
showered  upon  Mrs.  Samuel  Taft,  President  of  the  club  for  seven 
years.  She  is  also  regional  vice-president  of  the  American  Iris 
Society,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Amer- 
ica, honorary  member  of  the  California  Dahlia  Society,  and 
honorary  member  of  the  Hartwell  Garden  Club.  Mrs.  Taft 
has  specialized  on  iris  for  eight  years,  gathering  the  finest 
grown  in  Europe  and  America.  She  procured  a  permit 
from  the  Horticultural  Board  and  imported  all  the  new  French 
and  English  iris,  which  are  growing  well  and  blooming  this  year. 
Mrs.  Taft  has  always  raised  the  luiique  Black  Iris — called 
Susiana,  or  mourning  iris.  Rodin,  the  great  sculptor,  writes, 
"Nothing  gives  greater  incentive  to  contemplation  than  gazing 
on  a  Black  Iris ! ' '  Mrs.  Taft  expressed  herself  as  loving  the  old 
varieties  of  iris,  although  she  has  given  over  a  large  space  in  her 
garden  to  the  new  hybrids.  One  handsome  iris  in  Holland  has 
been  called  recently  the  "Mrs.  Samuel  Taft," 
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Calendars 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Gardeners  will  be  held  at  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York 
City,  October  11  to  14. 

The  Convention  will  meet  on  the  first  day  at  2  P.  M.  Mr. 
T.  A.  Havemeyer,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
New  York,  will  preside.  Mrs.  Samuel  Sloan,  President  of  the 
Garden  Club  op  America,  will  welcome  the  visitors  to 
New  York.  Prominent  speakers  will  address  the  meeting  on 
"Quarantine  Bill  No.  37;"  "The  Sign  Boards  which  mar  the 
Scenic  Beauties  along  the  Highways;"  "The  Proposed  New 
U.  S.  Botanic  Garden;"  "Training  Young  Men  on  Country 
Estates." 

Members  of  the  Garden  Club  op  America  are  invited  to 
attend  the  opening  meeting. 

Southampton   and   Easthampton   Clubs         -        August   30th.  Fall 

Eidgefield  Club September  8th.  Shows 

New  Canaan  Club September  15th 

Philipstown  Garden  Club            -              -  September  22nd. 

Short  Hills  Club September  30th. 

Garden   Club  of  Allegheny  County  -     -         October  5th. 

Short  Hills  Dahlia  Show           -         -        -  September  30th. 

The  Summit  Garden  Club  expects  to  hold  a  Chrysanthemum  Summit 
Show  during  the  latter  part  of  October.    All  the  other  Garden  Chrysanthe- 
Clubs  of  New  Jersey  have  been  invited  to  cooperate.     The  mum  Show 
Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.     There  will  be  classes  provided  for  garden  flowers 
other  than  Chrysanthemums,  which  may  be  in  bloom  at  that 
time.     All  amateurs  residing  in  New  Jersey  are  invited  to 
exhibit.     Schedule  of  the  classes  can  be  obtained  from  Mrs. 
John  R.    Todd,   208   Summit  Avenue,   Summit,   New  Jersey, 
Chairman  of  Exhibits. 

THE   COMPLETE  LIBRAEY 

Much  more  than  printed  page  A  bit  of  garden  ground 

The  bookworm  should  engage.  Where  miracles  are  found; 

Would  you  be  wise  indeed  The  starry  skies  that  tell 

These  volumes  you  should  read:  The  finite  all  is  well. 

The  face  of  one  you  love  For  these  provide  yourself 

All  else  on  earth  above;  A  twenty-four  hour  shelf. 


McLANDBUEGH  WILSON. 
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LISTS 
THE  GARDEN  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 

Members-at-Large 

Albright,  Mrs.  John  J 730  Ferry  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BiRGE,  Mrs.  Charles  Eliot Hartsdale,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Britton,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  N.  L Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park,  N.  Y. 

Burden,  Mrs.  Henry Cazenovia,  N.   Y. 

BuRRAGE,  Mr.  Albert  C Pride's  Crossing,  Mass. 

Carlisle,  Mrs.  G.  Lister,  Jr 178  East  70th  Street,  New  York 

Clark,  Mrs.  Charles  Davis 2215   Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Coffin,  Miss  Marian 830  Lexington  Ave.,   New  York 

CooLEY,   Miss  Elizabeth Greycote,   Whitefield,   N.   H. 

Crocker,  Mrs.  George  U 378  Marlboro  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Culver,  Mrs.  Frederick Hadlyme,  Conn,  and  135  East  66th  St.,  New  York 

Draper,   Mrs.  George 164  East  63rd  St.,   New  York 

Du   Pont,   Mr.  Henry   F Winterthur,    Del. 

ExLEY,   Miss   Emily 1823    Walnut   St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Fairchild,  Mr.  Benjamin "Fayrewold,"  North  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Fay,  Mrs.  Henry  H Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  and  418  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FoRDYCE,  Mrs.  Samuel  W.,  Jr Kinlock  Park,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gillespie,  Professor ,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Groome,  Mr.  Harry  C Warrenton,  Va. 

Hale,  Miss  Marcie  E Elizabctktown,  N.  Y. 

Hanna,  Miss  Mary 2581   Grandin  Rd.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Harding,  Mrs.  Edward Burnley  Farm,  Fan  wood,  N.  J. 

Head,    Miss    Anna 2730    Belrose    Ave.,    Berkeley,    Cal. 

Heald,  Mrs.  Samuel Ancon,  Canal  Zone,  Panama 

Hertlic,  Mrs.  Louis Gunston  Hall  on  the  Potomac,  Lorton,  P.  O.  Va. 

Holmes,  Mrs.  John  R Vernon  Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

HuNNEWELL,  Mr.  &  Mrs.   Henry  S Wellcsley,  Mass. 

Huntington,  Mr.  Frederick  J Norwich,  Conn. 

Ingersoll,  Mrs.  Colin  M Salisbury,  Conn,  and  167  East  71st  St.,  New  York 

Jennings,    Miss   Annie    B Fairfield,    Conn. 

Kite,  Mrs.  Clement  C  .Evergreen  &  Prospect  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Leslie,  Mrs.  George  R.  Jr Seabright,  N.  J.,  and  55  East  76th  St.,  New  York 

Loines,  Miss  Hilda 3  Pierrepont  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

McKinney,  Mrs.  Colin  S Madison,  N.  J. 

Mosle,  Mrs.  A.   Henry 128  East  62nd  St.,   New  York 

Nauman,  Mrs.  John  A Kinzer,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa, 

Norton,  Ms.  Porter 1275  Deleware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Page,  Mrs.  Alanson 119  West  6th  St.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Paxton,  Mrs.  Charles  F 1160  S.  Orange  Grove  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Phelps,  Mrs.   Sheffield Aiken,   South  Carolina 

PiNCHOT,  Mrs.  Gifford Milford,  Pa. 

Platt,  Mrs.  Charles  A Windsor,  Vt.,  and  135  East  66th  St.,  New  York 

Pope,  Mrs.  Henrietta  M 372  Boyleston  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Pond,  Miss  Florence  L 125  East  72nd  St.,  New  York 

Potter,  Mrs.  Ashton  H c/o  Brown  Brothers,  49  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Proctor,  Mrs.  Wm.  Cooper Albion  Ave.,  Glendale,  Ohio 

Rospigliosi,  Princess Smithtown,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Rockefeller,  Mrs.  John  D.  Jr 10  West  54th  St.,  New  York 

Schofield,  Mrs.  William  Henry Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Sealy,  Mrs.  George Galveston,  Texas 

Spalding,  Mrs.  S.  S Springfield  Centre,  Otsego  Co.,  New  York 

Speer,  Mrs.  Joseph   McK Meadville,   Pa. 

Steele,  Mr.  Fletcher 7  Water  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stewart,  Mrs.  John  Wood.  .Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  and  205  West  13th  St.,  New  York 

Streeter,  Mrs.  Frank  S 234  N,  Main  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Thayer,   Mrs.   Bayard Lancaster,   Mass. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  John  E.  . Lancaster,  Ma.'^s. 

Thayer,   Mrs.    Nathaniel Lancaster,   Mass. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  W.  Leland 24  First  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Tyson,  Mrs.  Russell 20  East  Goethe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Walcott,  Mr.  and  Mks.  Frederic  C,  30  East  60th  St.,  New  York,  and  Norfolk,  Conn. 
Willing,  Mr.  Charles Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Names  and  Addresses  of  Presidents  of  the  Garden  Club 
of  America,  1921 


Albemarle,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Marshall,  University,  Va. 
Allegheny  County,  Garden  Club  of 
Mrs.   Henry  R.  Rea,   Sewickley,   Pa. 
Amateur  Gardeners  of  Baltimore 
Mrs.  Lyman  Colt  Josephs,  908  St.  Paul  St., 
Baltimore,    Md. 
Bedford   Garden    Club 

Mrs.  Rollin  Saltus,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 
Chestnut  Hill  Garden  Society 

Mr.  A.  Windsor  Weld,  47  Suffolk  Road, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
Cincinnati,   Garden    Club   of 
Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Taft,  3329  Morrison  Ave., 
Clifton,    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.  John  E.   Newell,  3634  Euclid  Ave., 
and   West   Mentor,    Ohio. 
Denver,   Garden    Club   of 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Benedict,  933  Pennsylvania  St., 
Denver,   Colorado. 
Easthampton,  Garden   Club  of 
Mrs.  William  A.  Lockwood,  780  Park  Ave., 
New  York  and  Easthampton,  L.I.,N.Y. 
Evanston,   Garden   Club   of 
Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Hildreth,  1228  Judson  Ave., 
Evanston,  111. 
Fauquier  and  Loudoun  Garden  Club,  Va. 
Mrs.    Fairfax    Harrison,    Belvoir    House, 
Belvoir,  Fauquier  Co.,  Va. 
Greenwich  Garden  Club,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood,  Riverside, 
Conn. 
Green   Spring  Valley  Garden  Club,  Md. 

Mrs.  William  V.  Elder,  Glyndon,  Md. 
Harford  County,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    J.    Hemsley   Johnson,    Chase,    Md. 
Hartford   Garden"  Club,   Conn. 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Gray,  54  Huntington  St., 
Hartford,   and  Weekapaug,  R.  I. 
Illinois,  Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.    Horace    Martin,    Lake    Forest,    IlL 
James  River  Garden  Club,  Va. 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.   Wheelwright,  Buckhead 
Springs,    Va. 
Lake  Geneva  Garden  Club,  Wis. 
Mrs.  Seymour  Morris,  1020  Ardmore  Ave., 
Chicago,  and  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 
Lenox   Garden   Club,   Mass. 

Miss  Heloise  Meyer,  Merrywood,  Lenox, 
Mass. 
Litchfield,  Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Busk,  1049  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  and  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Michigan,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.   Edward  H.  Parker,  The  Pasadena, 
Detroit,   Mich. 
Middletown,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.   Robert  H.  Fife,  Jr.,  287  High   St., 
Middletown,    Conn. 
MiLLBRooK  Garden  Club,  Inc. 

Mrs.    Oakleigh    Thorne,    Santa    Barbara, 
and    MiUbrook,    N.    Y. 
Montgomery     and     Delaware     Counties, 
Gardeners   of 
Mrs.  Horace  Bullock,  Ardmore,  Pa. 
Morristown,  Garden  Club  of 

Miss  E.  Mabel  Clark,  831  Madison  Ave., 
N.   Y.,  and  Morristown,   N.  J. 
New  Canaan   Garden   Club,  Conn. 

Miss  Myra  Valentine,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Newport,   Garden   Association  in 

Miss  Edith  Wetmore,  630  Park  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Newport,  R.  I. 
North  Country  Garden  Club  of  Long 
Island 
Mrs.  Beekman  Winthrop,  38  East  37  th  St., 
N.  Y.,  and  Groton  Farm,  Westbury, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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North  Shore  Garden  Club,  Mass. 

Mrs.     Charles     Hopkinson,     Manchester, 
Mass. 
Orange   and   Dutchess   Counties,    Garden 
Club  of 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Partridge,   19  Fifth  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Pasadena  Garden  Club,  Cal. 

Mrs.   H.   I.    Stuart,   875   La  Loma  Road, 
Pasadena,  California. 
Philadelphia,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Bayard  Henry,  West  Walnut  Lane, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia. 
Philipstown  Garden  Club,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.   Vanderbilt  Webb,  66  East  79th  St., 
N.    Y.,   and   Peekskill,    N.   Y. 
Princeton,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.   George  A.   Armour,   Allison  House, 
Princeton,   N.  J. 
Richmond,  Mass.,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    W.    Rockwood    Gibbs,    Rock    Ridge 
Farms,    Richmond,    Mass. 
Ridgefield,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    George    Pratt   Ingersoll,    Ridgefield, 
Conn.,    and   Stamford,    Conn. 
RuMSON   Garden   ClUb,   N.   J. 

Mrs.    Samuel    Riker,    239   Madison   Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Red  Bank.,  N.  J. 
RuxTON,  Hardy  Garden  Club  of 
Mrs.  Louis  O'Donnell,  Ruxton,  Baltimore, 
Md. 
Rye,  Garden  Club,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.   A.   William  Putnam,   Rye,  N.   Y. 
Santa  Barbara    and     Montecito,     Garden 
Club  of 
Dr.  E.  B.  Doremus,  601  East  Anamapu  St., 
Santa    Barabara,    California. 
Shaker   Lakes   Garden    Club,    Ohio. 

Mrs.    James    H.    Rogers,    Hessel,    Mich., 
and  2056   Cornell   Road,   Cleveland,   O. 
Short  Hills  Garden  Club,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  John  A.   Stewart,  Jr.,   Short  Hills, 
N.  J. 
Somerset  Hills,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Francis  G.  Lloyd,  157  East  71st  St., 
N.   Y.,   and   Bernardsville,   N.   J. 
Southampton   Garden   Club,   L.  I. 

Mrs.    Harry    Robbins,    19    E.    80th    St., 

N.   Y.,   and   Southampton,   L.   I.,   N.   Y. 

South  Side  Garden  Club  of  Long  Island 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lentilhon,  Brookside  Farm, 

Islip,  L.  I.,   N.  Y. 

St.  Louis,  Garden  Club  of 

Dr.    B.    M.    Duggar,    Missouri    Botanical 
Garden,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 
Summit,  Garden   Club  of 

Miss     Kate     Somers,     Edgewood     Road, 
Summit,   N.  J. 
Trenton,  Garden   Club  of 

Miss    Frances    N.    Dickinson,    479    West 
State   St.,   Trenton,   N.   J. 
Twenty,   Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.  W.  Champlin  Robinson,  Lutherville, 
Md. 
Ulster  Garden  Club,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.   Everett   Fowler,   129  Maiden  Lane, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Warrenton  Garden  Club,  Va. 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Appleton,  Warrenton,  Va. 
Washington  Garden  Club,  Conn. 

Mrs.   Arthur   Shipman,    1076   Asylum   St., 
Hartford,  and  Washington,  Conn. 
Weeders,  The 

Mrs.    Alfred    Stengel,    1728    Spruce    St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wilmington,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Spruance,  2507  W.  17th  St., 
Wilmington,   Del. 


Important 

The  information  given  on  ihis  page  is  new  and  of  especial 
importance  to  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  Member  Clubs. 
Please  read  it  carefidly. 

THE  GAEDEN  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 

Bankers  Trust  Buildins 

598  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Corner  of  Fifty-Seventh   Street.) 

This  is  the  address  of  the  new  Executive  Office  of  the  Garden 
Club  op  America.  Hereafter  all  communications  in  regard  to 
change  of  address,  non-receipt  of  Bulletins,  resignations,  new 
members,  etc.,  should  be  sent  to  this  office.  It  is  essential  that 
Garden  Club  of  America  be  used  in  addressing  any  communi- 
cation. 

An  addressograph  has  recently  been  added  to  the  equipment 
of  the  Club  which  wiU  insure  accuracy  but  which  at  the  same 
time  demands  accuracy  on  the  part  of  our  members.  As  hitherto, 
the  May,  July  and  September  issues  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  sent 
to  summer  addresses,  the  November,  January  and  March  issues  to 
winter  addresses.  For  other  changes  of  address  a  charge  will  be 
made  to  cover  the  cost  of  addressograph  plates. 

The  Executive  Office  will  also  supply  Non-Member  subscrip- 
tion blanks  upon  application.  The  cost  of  such  subscriptions  is 
$2.50  and  each  must  be  endorsed  by  a  member. 

It  is  essential  in  writing  to  the  office  that  you  give  your  full 
name  'and  address  and  also  the  name  of  the  Club  of  which  you  are 
a  member. 

No  communications  in  regard  to  the  subjects  mentioned  above 
should  be  sent  to  the  Editor  but  articles  for  publication,  sugges- 
tions, questions  and  comments  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Bulletin  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Mrs.  T.  H.  B. 
McKnight,  44  Thorn  Street,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Board  of  Editors 


Chairman 

MRS.  t.  h.  b.  Mcknight 

44  Thorw   St.,   Sewickley,   Pa. 

The  Garden  Miscellany 
MRS.  ROBERT  C.  HILL 
Easthampton,    L.    I.,    &  969    Park    Ave., 
New  Yokk 

Garden  Literature 
MRS.  EDWARD  HARDING 
Fan  WOOD,  N.  J. 

News  and    Views 
MRS.  HOWARD  KNAPP 
9     South     Marshall     St.,     Hartford, 
Connecticut 


Secretary   (ex-officio) 
MRS.  HAROLD  I.  PRATT 
Glenn  Cove,  L.  I.  and  58  E.  68th  St., 
New  York 

Garden  Pests  and  Remedies 
MRS.  BENJAMIN  WARREN 
Grosse  Pointe   Shores,  Mich. 

Special  Plant  Societies 
MRS.  CHARLES  H.  STOUT 
Short   Hills,   N.  J.,   and   20   E.    66th 
St.,  New  York 

Wild  Flower  Preservation 
MRS.  FRANCIS  C.  FARWELL 
Lake  Forest,  III.,  and  1520  z^stor  St., 
Chicago 
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No.  2  (New  Series) 


President 
MRS.   SAMUEL   SLOAN 

Treasurer 
MRS.  WILLIAM  RAND 

Secretary 
MRS.  HAROLD  I.  PRATT 

Librarian 
MRS.  FREDERICK  L.  RHODES 


Honorary  President 
MRS.  J.   WILLIS  MARTIN 

\st    Vice-President 
MRS.  JOHN  A.   STEWART,  Jr., 

2nd    Vice-President 
MRS.  FAIRFAX  HARRISON 

ird    Vice-President 

MRS.  SAMUEL  H.  TAFT 

Ath    Vice-President 


MRS.  FRANCIS  B.  CROWNINSHIELD 


OFFICE   OF   THE   GARDEN"   CLUB   OF  AMERICA 

598  MADISON  AVEXUE 

NEW  YOEK 

Editor 

MRS.  T.  H.  B.  Mcknight 

Assistant  Editor 
MRS.  ROBERT  C.  HILL 

OFFICE   OF  THE  BULLETIN 

44   THORN   STREET 

SEWICKLET,    PENNSYLVANIA 

The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be:  to  stimulate  the  knowledge  and  love  of  gar- 
dening among  amateurs;  to  share  the  advantages  of  association,  through  conference 
and  correspondence  in  this  country  and  abroad;  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  native 
plants   and   birds;    and   to   encourage   civic    planting. 


WILD  GEESE 

Gray   sky; 

Gray  weather; 

Sad  sedges  sighing; 

Summer  is  dead, 

xiutumii   is  dyiug. 

Fast  overhead 

Two  great  birds  flying; 

One  clanging  cry, 

A  whiny  of  winging, 

Two  rigid  necks. 

Four   great   wings   swinging — 

And  then,  two  specks 

Far  south,  together, 

Fade  to  the  eye — 

Gray  geese,  gray  slcy, 

Gray  weather. 

By  Kenneth  Ashley. 


London  Mercury. 


The  Award  of  the  Highest  Horticultural  Honor 
in  the  United  States. 

The  George  Robert  White  Medal  op  Honor  op  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  for  the  tear  1921  has 

BEEN    AWARDED    TO    MrS.    LoUISA    YeOMANS    KiNG     (FrANCIS)     IN 

recognition  op  her  ''Services  to  Horticulture  by  increasing 

THE   LOVE    op   PLANTS    AND    GARDENS   AMONG    THE    WOMEN    OP    THE 

United  States.     This  has  never  been  awarded  to  a  woman 

BEFORE. 

(The  editor  considers  that  the  news  of  this  award  to  our  dearly-loved 
Mrs.  King  wili  give  more  pleasure  than  any  editorial  that  could  be 
■written,  and  therefore  gives  it  the  place  of  honor  in  the  November 
BULLETIN.) 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  WEST 

It  seems  to  me  God  took  a  part  of  Eden 

And  purged  it  of  the  things  that  should  not  be. 

Then  molded  on  it  gentle  hills  and  valleys 
And  placed  it  by  his  own  most  wond'rous  sea. 

He  builded  mountains,   traced   around  them   rivers, 
He  sowed  it  with  a  lavish  hand  in  grain: 

He  touched  it  with  the  energy  of  Ajax 
And  tinged  it  with  the  indolence  of  Spain. 

He  conjured  fruits  and  flowers  into  being 
And  all  his  work  was  with  perfection  blest: 

He  bathed  it  in  his  melted  golden  sunshine 
And  so  God  made  the  Great  Pacific  West! 

The  Orerland  Monthly.  By  Kenneth  A.  Millican. 


News  of  Three  Western  Garden  Clubs 

The  Garden  Clubs  of  Denver,  Pasadena  and  Santa 
Barbara  and  Montecito,  have  assisted  in  making  this  the 
"Western  Number"  of  the  Bulletin.  Their  response  to  a 
request  for  help  was  most  gratifying,  and  the  editors  regret 
that  owing  to  lack  of  space  many  of  the  contributions  had  to 
be  omitted, 
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Denver  Garden  Club 


The  author  of  the  suggestion  of  the  presentation  from  the 
Garden  Club  of  Denver,  of  an  article  on  the  difficulties 
of  gardening  in  Colorado,  met  with  a  response  from  the 
members  of  the  club  varying  from  tropical  assent  to  arctic 
disapproval.  The  author  retreated  in  alarm  and  became  an 
editor  and  so  presents,  to  the  best  of  her  abilities,  a  composite 
study  of  the  "Denver  State  of  Mind"  anent  gardens. 

From  "Aspen  Rocks"  at  Estes  Park— altitude  7,800  feet- 
comes  the  news  of  a  wild  garden  where  the  seed  of  the  native 
plants  is  sown  at  the  season  when  the  plant  naturally  matures 
rather  than  in  the  cold  mountain  spring;  where  the  Cedars 
and  Silver  Spruces  are  moved  with  great  success,  but  held  to 
their  new  abode  by  great  rocks  at  their  roots  to  defeat  the 
rigors  of  the  winds  until  these  roots  have  taken  hold.  Here 
the  borers  have  been  removed  successfully  from  an  important 
Pine,  71  from  one  tree,  which  is  now  thriving — and  Mistletoe 
successfully  cut  from  the  branches  of  many  others. 

That  gardening  as  an  art  is  new  in  this  new  country,  is  a 
universal  sentiment.  Because  of  this,  however,  we  give  more 
thought  and  attention  to  our  gardens  and  so  twenty  years' 
gardening  in  Colorado  has  led  me  to  the  belief  that  our 
difficulties,  although  in  some  respects  different,  are  not  greater 
than  those  "that  beset  gardeners  elsewhere. 

In  this  arid  climate,  our  chief  problem  is  to  determine  the 
right  measure  of  cultivating  and  watering  the  soil.  Until  of 
late  years  we  have  not  had  the  assistance  of  experienced 
gardeners  and  nurserymen ;  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  solve 
the  question,  as  we  have  solved  it,  by  more  or  less  trying 
experiments.  Our  cold,  late  spring,  ending  abruptly  in  hot 
summer,  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  satisfactory 
gardening.  Bulbs  are  of  doubtful  joy;  and  the  garden 
as  a  whole  is  so  late  in  starting  that,  not  infrequently, 
killing  frosts  overtake  us  while  everything  is  in  full  glory.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  our  wonderful  and  almost 
continuous  sunshine,  a  profusion  of  gorgeous  bloom  is  possible 
to  us.  In  all  other  respects  than  those  mentioned,  our 
difficulties,  in  my  view,  do  not  differ  from  those  encountered 
by  gardeners  the  country-over.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have 
watched  the  progress  from  a  row  of  Nasturtiums  and  a  row 
of  Sweet-Peas  (twenty  years  ago,  we  were  assured  that 
nothing  else  would  grow  "in  this  altitude")  to  the  beautiful 
gardens  in  which  to-day  Colorado  abounds,  to  be  persuaded 
that  only  experience  and  even  more  experience  are  required  to 
make  our  particular  spot  in  the  desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose. 


Difficulties 

OF 

Gardening 

IN 

Colorado 
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The  Colorado  garden  enthusiast  who  has  to  do  every  bit  of 
her  gardening  herself,  has  undoubtedly  the  very  finest 
opportunity  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States,  for  training,  developing,  and  perfecting, — not 
a  garden,  no  indeed!  but  a  character.  Above  all  perennials 
she  must  cultivate  perennial  optimism.  The  best  results  she 
can  get  in  the  way  of  annuals  will  be  from  annual 
determination.  No  vines  can  obtain  for  her  such  success  as 
her  patience,  trained  and  tended.  The  reasons  these  admirable 
traits  of  character  achieve  such  flourishing  growth  in 
Colorado's  garden  season,  are  few  and  simple.  In  December 
it  is  often  so  dry  that  shrubs  and  perennials  that  are  not 
watched  with  argus  eyes,  die  of  drought.  February  adds  a 
parching  wdnd  to  the  blazing  sun.  In  April,  a  succession  of 
lovely  days  tempt  the  unwary  whose  array  of  seed  packets 
is  at  hand.  Once  the  poor  little  seeds  are  in  the  ground  there 
comes  rain  and  a  little  snow,  and  then  more  rain,  so  the  seeds 
rot.  Sometimes  the  early  seeds  come  up.  Then  if  it  doesn't 
freeze  late  in  May,  it  manages  to  do  so  in  June.  New  seeds  are 
planted  and  these  sprout.  Now  begins  the  struggle  with 
irrigation.  It  ought  not  to  be  very  hard  to  turn  on  a 
sprinkler  and  adjust  it.  The  hard  part  is  that  the  sprinkler 
must  be  set  about  five  in  the  morning  and  carefully  maneuvered 
till  nine.  Otherwise  the  hot  sun  bakes  the  freshly  moistened 
earth  to  adobe  consistency  and  scorches  the  leaves.  Then  why 
not  water  in  the  evening?  Simply  because  the  combination 
of  mile-high  nights  and  mountain  water,  chills  and  checks  all 
growth. 

The  aphis,  spiders,  beetles  and  scale  may  yield  at  last  and  the 
garden  finally  reflects  its  owner's  determination.  Then  in 
September,  sometimes  quite  early,  comes  the  frost.  And  the 
gardener's  beauty  of  character  is  complete. 

Compiled  Isy  Members  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Denver. 


The  Magic         In  the  Aspen  grove  the  sunlight  makes  a  pattern  of  dappled 

OP  THE  light  and  shadow  on  the  slender,  straight,  white  tree  trunks. 

Quaking  It  flashes  on  the  water  of  the  tiny  stream  and  turns  the  moss 

Aspen  here   and   there  to   emerald  velvet.     The   fluttering,   dancing 

Groves  little  leaves  overhead  whisper  and  laugh.    Do  you  know  Avhy? 

It  is  because  of  their  delightful  secrets  shared  with  the  Spirit 

of  the  Aspen  Grove.    Her  very  existence  and  her  whereabouts 

are  secret.    But  the  little  trees  all  know  her  and  rejoice  in  the 

loveliness   of  her  lithe,   shimmering  whiteness,   her  shadowy 

hair,  her  laughing  eyes,  and  her  fluttering  tunic  of  palest  green. 

The  Aspen  Spirit  began  her  magic  long,  long  ago :  each  spring  she 

renews  it.      Early  in  the   season   she  persuades  the  sunbeams, 

after  they  have  routed  the  snow  hosts,  to  leave  their  glittering 
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spears.  These  she  melts  to  golden  flakes  which  she  scatters  by 
handfuls  in  the  groves  and  turns  by  magic  into  the  clear, 
yellow,  delicately  perfumed  flower  clusters  of  the  Golden 
Banner.  Before  their  flaunting  splendor  is  gone  from  the 
grove  gardens,  the  Columbines  are  there,  balanced  like  ethereal, 
sky-tinted  butterflies  poised  for  a  fleeting  moment  in  the  still 
air,  and  turning  their  blue  and  white  perfection  to  follow  the 
sun's  course.    This  is  their  story. 

Early  one  morning  the  Grove  Spirit  found  in  one  of  her 
brook  pools  a  wonderful  tint  of  overhead  blue  the  dawn-flush 
had  just  softened,  not  really  changed  to  mauve.  She  cut  a 
five  pointed  star  and  dyed  it  with  this  blue.  Then,  in  between 
each  point,  she  fitted  a  tiny  bit  of  a  white  cloud  fieck  she  found 
caught  at  the  edge  of  the  pool.  She  rounded  one  end  of  each 
white  petal  and  twirled  the  other  to  a  tapering  point  with  a 
drop  of  nectar  down  in  the  very  tip.  With  a  golden  pollen 
brush  for  a  center,  a  long,  slender  stem,  and  deep-notched, 
dainty  leaves  she  completed  the  Mountain  Columbine,  an 
exquisite  flower,  diligent  and  thrifty,  wholly  unconscious  of 
its  own  loveliness. 

The  delicate  Columbine's  antithesis  is  the  haughty  Red 
Lily  that  blossoms  at  the  same  time,  growing  only  when  and 
where  it  pleases,  recking  little  of  home-making  and  seed- 
culture.  Its  molten  hot,  jewel-bright  color  came  from  the 
brilliant  red  and  gold  of  autumn.  The  Aspen  Spirit  loves  her 
leaf  and  berry  colors  of  that  flaming  time.  So  she  fused  them 
to  make  just  one  glowing  summer  blossom  which  she  set  to 
shine  out  gorgeous  and  aloof  in  the  cool,  close  shade  of  mid- 
summer. Then,  in  sudden  reaction  from  such  daring  coloring, 
the  Spirit  took  the  creamy  white  from  the  edge  of  a  billowy 
summer  cloud  and  made  the  cool  Mariposa  Lily.  She  brushed 
it  over  lightly  with  the  misty  purple  from  the  twilight  haze 
over  the  hills.  The  purple  was  moist  and  ran  down  the  leaves, 
making  bands  of  royal  color  near  the  lily's  heart.  A  bee 
came  and  left  fuzzy  yellow  pollen  dusted  in  the  purple.  The 
Aspen  Spirit  liked  it  just  that  way,  and  set  it  as  it  was  in  a 
sunny,  open-place  among  her  trees. 

Once  the  Grove  Spirit  came  upon  a  strange,  closed  glass 
house  a  man  had  built  in  a  valley  where  the  Aspens  grew.  She 
peeped  in  and  pitied  the  captive  plants  she  saw  there.  Some 
lovely,  pale  flowers  of  strange  shapes  and  colors  caught  her 
attention  and  she  stared  at  them  for  a  long  time.  At  last  she 
slipped  away  laughing  softly  to  herself.  Next  evening  she 
gathered  a  great  poolful  of  sunset  colors.  With  bright  yellow 
and  mottled  green,  she  made  yellow  Lady's  Slippers  and 
scattered  them  with  gay  prodigality  high  on  rocky  slopes 
where  the  Aspens  grew  sparsely.  Then,  with  tender  mauves 
and  ruddy  purples,  she  made  a  very  little  copy  of  the  loveliest 
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Orchid  she  had  seen.  Thinking  of  the  glass  house  of  flowers 
in  their  deep  green  setting,  she  gave  this  little  Calypso  a  moist 
home  in  the  deepest  shade. 

One  June  day,  looking  down  from  the  mountains 
towards  the  plains,  the  Aspen  Spirit  saw  what  seemed 
to  be  a  great  piece  of  sapphire  summer  sky  fallen  on 
a  foot-hill  slope.  Hurrying  there,  she  found  a  carpeting  of 
velvety  flowers.  She  carefully  took  a  pattern,  and  when  the 
mid-summer  sky  was  its  very  deepest  blue,  she  filled  her  pool 
with  it  and  made  her  Larkspur.  It  was  very  correct  and  very 
lovely  but  it  was  smothered  in  the  tall,  close  green  growth  of 
the  grove  and  didn't  show  as  she  wanted  it  to  do  in  lovely 
contrast  to  her  pink  blossoms  that  were  then  in  flower,  Roses 
and  "Wild  Geraniums  and  the  bells  of  Kinnikinnic  and  Winter- 
green.  But  the  sunbeams  came  to  the  rescue.  They  pulled  at 
the  Larkspur's  stem  just  as  they  tug  at  young  tree  stems  in 
the  shade,  until  the  stalk  stretched  up  and  up,  lifting  the  spire 
of  blue  blossoms  high  in  the  air. 

The  Aspen  Spirit  had  very  much  the  same  sort  of  experience 
with  an  idea  she  got  from  some  blue  Pentstemons  she  saw  on 
the  flank  of  a  foot-hill  one  July  day.  From  a  distance  it 
looked  as  if  a  sunrise  cloud  had  come  to  rest  upon  the  hill-side. 
The  Grove  Spirit  flitted  to  the  place  and  quickly  took  a  pattern 
of  the  flowers  she  found.  Next  morning,  at  dawn,  she  filled 
her  pool  with  the  right  color  and  made  some  of  the  straight 
spires  of  bell-shaped  flowers.  But  their  lavender  tint  was 
obscured  and  dulled  by  the  shade  of  her  little  trees;  the  stalks 
looked  stiff  and  rigid  among  the  swaying,  supple  plants  about 
them.  The  Spirit  sat  down  by  the  brook,  ruefully  wondering 
what  to  do  about  it,  and  idly  dipping  one  of  the  unsatisfactory 
stalks  in  the  water.  Presently  all  the  pink  washed  out  of  the 
edges  of  the  bells  and,  heavy  with  water,  all  hung  down. 
Here  was  an  idea! — a  swaying,  graceful  spray  of  bells  nil  bend- 
ing downward,  clear  blue  save  for  a  tiny  bit  of  pink  at  the 
base  of  each  little  cup.  And  so  the  Chiming  Bells  came  to 
bend  their  long  sprays  over  springs  and  pools  in  the  Aspen 
shade.  This  isn't  telling  nearly  all  the  magic  nor  the  happy 
secrets  of  the  groves.  There  are  the  spring  Violets,  purple 
and  white,  the  bold,  summer  Gaillardias  with  maroon  velvet 
hearts,  the  gay  Sun  Spots  and  all  their  bright  kindred,  the 
beautiful  Ferns,  and  the  feathery  lavender  Daisies  and  Asters 
of  autumn. 

The  little  whispering,  twinkling  Aspen  leaves  are  so  merry 
and  excited  over  the  wonderful  things  they  shelter,  that  their 
gaiety  is  contagious.  It  brightens  up  the  grave  old  Pines  and 
Spruces.  When  September  comes  and  the  time  draws  near  for 
the  little  leaves  to  flutter  away  to  their  winter  sleep,  the  Ever- 
greens grow  so  melancholy  the  Aspen  Spirit  has  to  take  heroic 
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measures  to  cheer  them  up  and  stop  their  lonesome  sighing. 
So  she  gives  her  annual  ball.  All  the  early  days  of  September  the 
sunbeam  hosts  spin  and  weave  for  the  festivity,  myriads  of  sun- 
beams on  the  myriad  leaves  of  the  groves.'  The  Aspen  Spirit  her- 
self hurries  about,  painting  the  Rose-hips  and  Kinnikinnie 
Berries  the  brightest  scarlet  ever  seen,  and  splashing  ruby-red  and 
gold  and  russet  on  all  the  leaves  of  her  gardens.  When  every- 
thing is  ready  the  sunbeams  and  gold-clad  Aspen  leaves  begin 
such  a  mad,  whirling,  joyous  dance  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
which  is  which.  The  stately  old  Pines  and  Spruces  are  so 
rejoiced  with  all  this  loveliness  they,  shake  off  their  sear  and 
yellow  needles  and  put  on  their  best,  shining  deep  green  to  do 
honor  to  the  carnival. 

So  it  is,  each  year,  that  the  joyous  Spirit  of  the  Aspen 
Grove  ends  her  summer  work  and  play  and  goes  to  her  winter 
rest  under  the  soft  snow  blanket.  Slim  grey- white  sentinels,  with 
their  branches  a  delicate  tracery  of  black  against  the  snow, 
the  Aspen  Trees  stand  guard  above  their  happy  memories  and 
wait  patiently  for  the  victorious  sunbeam  armies  of  a  new  spring. 

Fbederica  p.  Bellamy, 

botanical  note 

Lest  the  "common  names"  of  the  flowers  of  the  Aspen 
grove  garden  seem  vague,  the  following  list  is  appended: 

Golden  Banner:  Thermopsis  montana. 

Mountain  Columbine:  Aquilegia  coerulea. 

Red  Lily:  Lilium  pJiiladelphicum. 

Mariposa  Lily:  CalocJiortus  Gunnisonii. 

Yellow  Lady's  Slipper:  Cypripedium  puhescens. 

Calypso:  Calypso  horealis. 

Larkspur:  Delphinium  scopulorum. 

Wild  Geranium:  Geranium  caespitosum. 

Kinnikinnie :  Arctostaphylus  uva-ursi. 

Wintergreen :  Pirola  uliginosa. 

Blue  Penstemons:  Penistem^^n  gracilis. 

Chiming  Bells:  Mertensia  sihirica. 

Gaillardia:  Gaillardia  aristata. 

Sun  Spots:  Gymnolomia  multiflora. 

Lavender  Daisy:  Erigeron  macranthus. 

Aster:  Machaeranthera  Bigelovii. 

Author 's  Note — The  reason  for  a  Denver  Garden  Club  member  ■writ- 
ing this  kind  of  article  is  two-fold.  For  one  thing,  we  wish  to  explain 
why  we  divert  our  energies  in  the  spring  time  from  planning  and  plant- 
ing, and  seeding  and  weeding,  to  waging  a  determined  campaign  for  Wild 
Flower  Preservation.  For  another,  we  desire  to  create  among  Garden 
Club  of  America  members  a  wish  to  visit  our  Eocky  Mountain  gardens. 
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A  GrREEN  It  is  just  as  well  that  I  confess  at  once  that  my  green  garden 
Garden  is  not  from  choice  but  from  necessity,  for  I  am  blessed  and 
burdened  with  a  great  deal  of  shade — the  one  thing  in  Colorado 
not  conducive  to  the  successful  raising  of  flowers.  Of  course 
sacrificing  a  few  trees  would  have  solved  the  problem,  but  the 
lights  and  shadows  seemed  to  me  my  garden's  chief  beauty 
and  removing  the  trees  meant  doing  away  with  that  most 
attractive  feature.  However,  the  green  garden  which  is  mostly 
evergreen,  is  a  joy  every  month  of  the  year,  and,  with  a  few 
spring  bulbs  tucked  in  around  the  shrubs.  Columbine  and 
Myrtle  covering  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  Evergreens,  I 
have  found  the  result  more  than  satisfying.  Groups  of  Spruces 
and  Juniper  fill  the  corners  of  the  garden,  with  dwarf  Pimis 
mughus  and  Jmiiperus  sabina  in  the  foreground — golden 
Willows  and  red  twigged  Dogwood,  Cornus  alba,  form  a  group 
which  gives  more  pleasure  in  winter  than  when  in  leaf.  Hardy 
grasses  and  ferns  vying  with  each  other  near  the  pool,  Sumac 
intermingling  with  the  Snowberry,  all  help  to  make  my  so- 
called  "green  garden,"  colorful.  I  have  not  spoken  of  the 
hedge  which  is  European  Privet  and  which  has  adapted  itself 
so  Vv'onderfuUy  to  our  climate.  One  side  of  the  garden  is 
fenced  with  lattice  which  is  completely  covered  with  Silver 
Lace  vine  and  makes  a  lovely  background  for  many  low 
growing  Evergreens.  A  path  is  bordered  with  pink  Hawthorn 
trees  which  grow  very  slowly  here  and  require  little  attention 
to  keep  symmetrical.  Covering  a  terrace  are  masses  of  Roses 
whose  branches  fall  gracefully  on  the  ground:  a  group  of 
white  Birch  trees  not  too  far  removed  from  the  Evergreens 
so  one  may  enjoy  the  wonderful  contrast,  is  one  of  the  garden's 
most  attractive  notes.  Despite  the  fact  that  flowers  are  almost 
an  unknown  quantity  a  green  garden  is,  in  summer,  a  thing 
of  beauty — In  winter  a  tremendous  joy ! 

E.  C.  McC. 


Columbine         To  one  who  has  seen  a  mountain  meadow  in  late  June,  with 

AS  A  its  circle  of  Asp  en  wood  massed  with  wild  Eoses,  yellow  Lupines 

Garden-  and  Columbines,  the  difficulty  of  getting  an  effect  in  the  home- 

Plant  garden  with  the  Aquilegia  seems  tremendous.     To  begin  with, 

shall  one  limit  himself  to  the  native  variety  (Rocky  mountain  or 

coerulea)   and  simulate  a  homogeneous  setting  as  rock  gardens 

are  created,  purely  to  simulate  back-grounds  for  mass  planting 

of  certain  low-growing  plant  forms ;   or  shall  one  accept  the 

situation  frankly  and  use  the  Aquilegia  in   greater  or  lesser 

variety  in  herbaceous  borders,  just  as  one  uses  any  other  flower 

under  favorable  conditions  ?     You  may  say  that  this  depends 

somewhat  on  one's  pocket-book,  and  on  the  size  of  one's  garden, 

and  if  one  can  afford  the  luxury  of  naturalising  on  a  large  estate, 

he  hardly  needs  the  advice  of  an  amateur.    We  can  then  narrow 
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the  question  down  to  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of 
Columbine  in  the  home-garden,  so  that  it  comes  under  two  heads ; 
(a)  As  a  part  of  the  purely  spring  border,  (b)  As  a  part  of 
the  herbaceous  border  that  must  carry  the  whole  flower  calendar 
within  its  confines. 

The  spring  border  with  an  east  exposure  is  possibly  the  best 
location  for  Columbine  arrangements,  a  border  that  can  simply 
be  forgotten  when  it  is  past  blooming.  In  one  such  bed,  I  have 
a  successful  arrangement  of  white  Arahis,  Cottage  Tulips, 
Moonlight,  and  La  Candeur.  Darwins,  Clara  Butt  and  the 
Rev.  Ewbank.  Double  white  and  mauve  Eocket,  masses  of  rose- 
pink  Pyrethrum,  and  Columbines — dwarf-white,  hybrids,  pale 
pink  and  yellow,  lavender  and  cream,  deep  purple  and  white, 
and  lastly  by  themselves,  the  coerulea.  When  that  border  is 
through  blooming,  one  has  nothing  to  remind  one  of  its  past 
glories,  it  is  put  away  for  twelve  months.  It  is  in  a  secluded 
spot  in  the  garden,  where  spring  has  an  elfin-touch.  The  summer 
of  Poppies  and  Phlox,  Chrysanthemums  and  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
has  no  place  there.  The  herbaceous  border  proper,  is  well  fitted 
for  the  larger  varieties,  the  pure  yellow  and  the  most  beautiful 
fringed  white.  The  plants  are  quite  three  feet  tall  and  bloom 
heavily,  a  month  later  than  in  the  spring  border  and  when  they 
are  gone  (in  August)  the  leafy  plant  is  in  itself  a  most  beautiful 
back-ground  for  the  annuals  in  the  front  of  the  border.  These 
larger  varieties  are  insect  proof,  while  the  smaller  earlier  species 
have  to  be  watched  for  red  aphis. 

The  florists'  catalogues  give  very  few  named  varieties,  and  I 
have  found  it  an  excellent  plan  to  order,  say  of  Henry  Dreer,  his 
collection  of  Columbine  seeds,  grow  them  separately,  try  them 
out  in  a  nursery  garden  and  then  transplant  them  to  their  per- 
manent placement.  I  say  permanent,  though  many  of  the  lovelier 
ones  do  not  divide  and  do  not  increase  of  themselves.  But  the 
larger,  long-spurred  ones  send  out  offspring  that  I  transplant 
every  autumn.  I  have  found  Columbines  to  be  of  the  easiest 
culture  on  practically  all  soils,  when  started  from  seeds.  I  have 
had  little  or  no  success  with  florists'  plants,  they  take  too  much 
nursing  to  begin  with  and  are  often  not  inoculated  for  the  soil 
in  which  they  are  to  be  transplanted,  so  that  one  loses  a  certain 
percentage. 

The  Columbine  is  beginning  to  be  very  much  used  in  Colorado 
gardens,  for  it  is  our  state  flower,  but  one  finds  in  the  West  a 
deplorable  ignorance  of  varieties,  other  than  the  native.  The  red 
and  yellow  species  of  New  England  has  prejudiced  many  enthus- 
iasts against  the  use  of  the  Columbine  under  any  circumstances, 
but  greater  knowledge  and  wider  use  of  the  collections  gathered 
from  all  over  the  world,  Siberia,  France  and  China,  mil  open 
the  eyes  of  many  experienced  gardeners. 
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Of  all  poetic  flowers,  this  to  me  is  the  most  poetic.  It  is 
evanescent  as  a  dew-drop,  as  full  of  quivering  color  as  a  butter- 
fly poised  on  a  leaf  stem,  as  perfect  in  flower  arrangements 
indoors,  as  out.  In  short,  while  neither  showy  nor  of  long  bloom- 
ing season,  w^hen  it  is  gone  the  Columbine  lives  in  the  eye  of 
memory,  as  music  or  fragrance  lives,  by  its  spirit. 

Jane  B.  Benedict. 

Pasadena  Garden  Club 

Native  To  Southern  Ca,lifornians  v/ho  wish  to  keep  down  the  labor  in 
Shrubs  their  gardens  during  the  long  dry  season  when  irrigation  is  a 
necessity,  certain  of  the  non-deciduous  native  shrubs  are  of 
especial  value,  as  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  take  pretty  good 
care  of  themselves  with  a  minimum  of  attention.  Of  course  the 
artificial  and  circumscribed  conditions  of  a  garden  put  a  wild 
plant  at  some  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  unrestricted 
open  to  which  nature  has  fitted  it,  and  it  \^all  be  the  better  for 
some  care,  such  as  an  occasional  watering,  the  loosening  of  the  soil 
about  it,  and  always  a  sharp  lookout  for  scale. 

Among  desirable  native  shrubs  for  the  purpose  may  be 
mentioned  the  Coast  Sumacs,  Rhus  ovata  and  B.  integrifolia, 
with  glossy,  leathery  leaves;  the  neat  looking  mountain-Mahog- 
anies, Cercocarpus,  of  several  species ;  the  various  species  of 
Ceanothus,  or  Mountain-Lilac ;  and  two  species  of  Rhamnus- 
crocea  with  small,  shiny  leaves  and  winter  clusters  of  currant- 
like berries  studding  the  branches,  and  R.  Calif ornica,  commonly 
called  Coffee-berry  or  Cascara  sagrada,  with  larger  leaves  and 
bigger  berries  running  a  gradual  scale  of  color  from  green, 
through  yellow  and  maroon,  to  black-purple.  None  of 
our  native  shrubs  under  cultivation  has  given  me  greater 
pleasure  than  a  Wild  Currant  that  I  planted  in  a  neglected 
spot  in  my  garden  a  few  years  ago — Rihes  glutinosum, 
the  Incense  shrub.  It  is  a  poor  subject  in  its  summer  deshabille, 
but  after  a  soaking  rain  in  late  September  or  October,  or  failing 
that,  a  good  irrigation,  its  buds  quickly  begin  to  swell,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  bush  glows  with  color  from  drooping 
racemes  of  pink  blossom.s  that  have  the  happy  faculty  of  length- 
ening as  they  open.  The  blooming  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the 
racem.e  and  progresses  leisurely  until  the  tip  h  reached,  and 
three  months  or  even  more  elapse  before  the  last  pink  bud  has 
spread  its  nectar  table  for  the  bees. 

Another  native  shrub  that  does  well  in  our  Coast  gardens  is 
Cowania  Mexican  the  Navajo  Cliff-Rose.  It  is  of  the  Far  West, 
but  not  indigeno''  to  California,  a  plant  of  the  Rocky  Mountain' 
region.  It  is  of  a  rather  straggling  habit  with  very  small,  deep- 
toothed  leaves  and  bark  that  hangs  in  long,  disheveled  shreds. 
It  nas  two  especial  features  that  make  it  worth  while  in  the 
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garden — the  shov^y,  feathery  tails  of  the  seeds  protruding  some- 
times more  than  two  inches  from  the  dry  calyx  tubes,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Mountain  Llahogany,  and  the  lovely  blossoms, 
which  resemble  miniature  white  single  Roses.  They  are  among 
the  most  endearing  of  flow^ers,  borne  in  lavish  abundance  and 
lending  themselves  with  complaisance  to  cutting  for  indoor 
decoration.  A  touch  of  human  interest  is  given  by  the  fact  that 
the  shreds  of  bark  have  been  gathered  from  time  immemorial  by 
Navajo  mothers  and  used  to  line  their  babies'  cradles.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  plant  is  procurable  from  nurserymen  or  not.  The 
only  specimens  that  I  have  seen  in  cultivation  were  raised  from 
roots  brought  by  friends  from  the  Grand  Canyon,  Arizona, 
where  the  shrub  is  a  familiar  sight. 

Charles  Francis  Saunders. 

In  the  semi-tropical,  arid  southwest,  water  is  life  in  a  sense  ^ 
utterly  unknown  to  one  who  has  never  been  west  of  the  Rockies.  California 
Without  it,  only  the  hardiest  desert  plants  survive ;  with  it,  "Water 
this  wonderfully  fertile  soil  and  equable  climate  make  possible  Supply 
a  garden  of  the  Lord.     Dwellers  in  the  east  who  frequently 
suffer  from  too  much  water  rather  than  too  little,  may  not  be 
interested   in   this   question,   but   perhaps   some   have   longed 
during  a  dry  and  hot  summer  for  rivers  to  flow  through  their 
parched  and  thirsty  gardens,  and  would  welcome  wdth  joyful 
hearts  the  music  of  fountains  and  water-falls,  were  it  not  for 
the  expense  and  waste  of  water. 

The  treatment  of  a  modest  garden  of  one  acre  on  La  Loma 
Road,  Pasadena,  may  give  help  to  others  in  solving  this  problem. 
The  grounds  are  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  Arroyo  Seco  and 
slope  rather  sharply  to  the  south-west.  They  are  divided 
in  three  principal  terraces,  one  with  the  house  and  main  lawn, 
the  second  with  a  formal  garden  of  square  beds  bordered  with 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  the  third  with  oval  and  curved  beds, 
having  shrubs  only  in  the  corners.  Water  comes  first  from 
the  city  main  out  through  a  fountain  on  the  dining-porch, 
where  all  meals  are  had  six  months  in  the  year,  and  some 
meals  every  month.  The  silvery  soprano  of  the  water  falling 
down  the  different  basins  of  the  fountain,  is  followed  by  the 
deep  bass  of  the  overflow  as  it  reaches  a  momentary  resting 
place  seven  feet  lower,  then  the  theme  is  taken  up  by  the  light 
tenor  of  a  three-feet  drop  to  the  level  of  the  patio  on  the  first 
terrace,  where  the  water  joins  another  fountain  with  a  larger 
pool.  The  patio,  from  the  Latin  patere,  "to  lie  open,"  is  a 
lovely  feature  of  many  California  homes,  and  is  the  center  of 
much  of  the  family  life.  This  one  is  35  by  65  feet,  and  was 
planned  to  avoid  the  barren  look  of  many  large  Spanish  and 
Italian  patios,  and  the,  perhaps,  rather  inhospitable  air  of 
some  smaller  ones  of  stone  and  marble  enclosed  by  the  house. 
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It  is  reached  by  a  picturesque  stairway  from  the  dining-porch 
and  has  an  ample  porch  of  its  own  next  to  the  house. 

With  the  music  of  many  waters,  the  scent  of  Orange  and 
Jasmine,  the  cloistered  effect  of  arbors  along  the  sides,  and  as 
the  shadows  fall,  the  full  moon  peering  softly  over  the  giant 
Pepper  and  Eucalyptus  trees,  a  summer  evening  seems  like 
Paradise.  The  water  from  these  fountains  is  all  used 
for  irrigation  on  the  next  terrace.  The  water  from 
another  fountain  and  pool  on  the  second  terrace  drops  through 
a  dolphin's  head  with  a  gentle  patter,  and  goes  to  a  large  oval 
pool  in  the  third  terrace,  a  wall  fountain  closing  the  procession, 
there  being  in  all  ten  places  on  the  grounds  where  water  is 
seeking  an  outlet,  including  two  bird  fountains.  The  problem 
was  to  preserve  on  the  third  level  the  water  that  would  not 
flow  up  hill  again,  and  was  too  costly  to  waste.  A  cistern  was 
dug  at  one  corner  of  the  lowest  terrace,  Avhich  stores  the  over- 
flow from  the  pool  for  ten  days.  The  top  of  the  cistern  is  of 
reinforced  concrete;  on  this  a  waterfall  eight  feet  high  with 
two  basins  was  built.  A  one-half  horse  power  electric  pump, 
installed  under  a  tool  house  adjacent  lifts  the  water,  one  half 
of  which  forms  the  waterfall,  running  directly  back  to  the 
cistern ;  and  the  other  half,  by  means  of  a  split  valve,  goes  to 
the  pool  fifty  feet  away,  keeps  it  clean  and  free  from  algae  and 
returns  to  the  cistern  by  an  underground  pipe.  When  the 
cistern  is  full,  a  hose  is  attached  to  the  outlet  at  the  top  of  the 
waterfall  and  both  gardens  are  thoroughly  irrigated  by 
gravity  flow,  so  that  no  water  is  wasted.  Best  of  all,  with 
this  abundant  water  there  are  no  mosquitoes,  and  with  the 
climate  and  the  nation  both  dry,  it  is  comforting  to  have  a 
place  where  one  can  be  as  wet  as  he  wishes  without  violating 
any  law. 

Arthur  Noble. 

Birds         Occasionally  we  must  apologize  for  our  Pasadena  Roses, 
IN  A  but    our   birds    are    always    young    and    beautiful !      Eastern 
Pasadena  visitors  meet  many  familiar  varieties,   and  also  make  many 
Garden  ^^ew  acquaintances.     They  are  surprised  to  see  a  Humming- 
bird actually  sitting  down  to  preen  his  feathers  in  leisurely 
fashion;  then,  to  dazzle  his  lady-love,  suddenly  taking  a  bee- 
line  for  the  sky  above,  to  return  at  once  in  an  astonishing 
nose-dive.    This  is  that  gay  deceiver,  Ananias,  husband  of  our 
Anna    Hummingbird.       There    are    many    such    around    the 
blossoms  of  our  Eucalyptus  trees,  some  of  them  tame  enough 
to   come   to   a  rose   in   one's   hand.     Our   friends   were   once 
invited   to   a   surprise   which   proved   to   be    a   "Coming-out 
Party"  for  two  baby  Annas,  to  whom  they  were  introduced 
through  a  window  over  our  kitchen  sink.     Another  surprise 
comes  when  a  large  flock  of  tiny  gray  Bushtits,  as  if  invoked 
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by  magic,  are  suddenly  in  possession  of  the  hedge  in  a  search 
lor  aphids.  Right  or  wrong-side  up,  it  matters  not  to  them; 
and  fifteen  spattering,  chattering  fluff-balls  in  the  bird's  bath 
are  no  crowd. 

To  a  stranger,  it  is  a  thrilling  experience  to  see  a  whole 
avenue  of  Pepper  trees  alive  with  Cedar  Waxwings  among  the 
red  berries.  One  can  forgive  such  a  composite  of  beauty  and 
gentleness  for  depredations  in  the  Persimmon  trees.  In  a 
country  where  there  are  few  wild  fruits,  what  can  one  expect? 
We  exhibit  with  pride  our  handsome  Spurred  Towhee 
(Chewink)  and  his  plain  brown  relative,  the  California  Towhee, 
as  they  cultivate  the  soil  for  us  behind  the  shrubs,  destroying 
•  many  grubs  and  worms  (how  can  one  escape  them?).  And  an 
old  friend,  the  Thrasher,  helping  to  rid  us  of  ants,  while  he 
sinpfs  with  his  customary  abandon. 

That  wonderful  song  comes  not  from  the  Robin,  (who,  by  the 
way,  lives  in  the  mountains  and  only  visits  us  in  flocks  during 
the  winter  rains,  giving  us  little  music  aside  from  his  call- 
note,)  it  is  the  Black-headed  Grosbeak  that  we  hear,  so  often 
confused  with  the  Spurred  Towhee  who  is  clothed  in  similar 
colors  of  black,  white  and  chestnut.  The  domestic  life  of  the 
Grosbeaks,  even  in  our  Peach  tree,  is  delightful  to  witness. 
When  he  sings,  and  she  answers  with  quiet  voice,  (an  echo  of 
his),  it  makes,  as  a  little  friend  of  ours  said,  "the  bird  in  our 
breast  sing  sweetly,  instead  of  being  just  full  of  croakin' 
frogs."  The  voice  of  our  Meadowlark,  so  different  from  the 
plaintive  note  of  his  eastern  relative,  is  also  sure  to  arrest 
attention.    To  hear  it  is  to  drink  of  the  fountain  of  youth. 

The  Mockingbird  is  part  of  our  stock-in-trade  in 
California.  It  is  rumored  that  one  of  our  hotel  managers 
gave  up  trying  to  attract  him  to  the  hotel  gardens,  when  he 
learned  that  he  had  a  proclivity  for  serenading  his  lady-love 
"all  through  the  night"  in  convincing  notes  that  are  both 
shrill  and  tender.  The  Black  Phoebe  by  the  porch 
light  in  the  evening  would  make  the  ghost  of  Oliver  Goldsmith 
gaze  and  gaze,  Avhile  still  the  wonder  grows  that  one  small 
stomach  can  carry  all  he  stows  of  moths  and  beetles.  There 
is  a  Phoebe  for  every  garden  in  Pasadena.  The  Jay  looks  well 
on  the  place,  although  the  head  of  the  family  sometimes 
threatens  to  risk  disturbing  the  balance  of  nature  at  his  expense, 
when  with  raucous  shrieks,  he  searches  our  trees  for  our  Gold- 
finch and  Hummingbird  nests.  He,  and  the  gentle,  but 
omnivorous  House  Finch,  have  been  driven  from  the  Fig  tree 
by  one  who  knows  how  to  assemble  an  alarm-clock,  an  old 
bicycle  pump,  a  bit  of  pipe  to  conduct  the  water  power,  and  a 
few  other  accessories.  At  five  in  the  morning,  and  at  three- 
minute  intervals  during  the  day,  comes  a  clap  under  the  tree, 
two  branches  shake,  then  another  clap.     If  a  bird  hesitates, 
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this  second  clap  convinces  him.  Let  not  the  ordinary,  un- 
mechanieal  mind  seek  to  unravel  the  mystery !  As  an  antidote 
for  the  Jays,  we  point  to  our  Orioles,  regretting  that  they  lack 
the  haunting  love  song  of  their  Baltimore  relative.  And  one 
should  not  miss  the  song  of  our  Thrush  in  the  Orange  tree  at 
eventide. 

Minerva  B.  Foote. 


A  Fig  for  a  Song 

"A  fig  for  a  song," — eame  the  challenging  note. 

Through  fig-laden  boughs,  from  a  Song  Sparrow's  throat, 

"A  fig  for  a  song, —  'tis  only  fair! 

Through  long  winter  months  when  the  tree  is  bare 

With  melody  sweet  I  fill  the  air. 

"A  fig  for  a  song" — 'tis  only  fair! 

"A  fig  for  a  song, "—from  a  Mocking  Bird  near — 

"We've  come  not  to  steal,  nor  to  profiteer. 

A  fig  for  a  song  is  surely  not  dear! 

All  day  and  all  night  I  work  over-time; 

In  vers  libre  sing, — with  rliythm   sans   rhyme. 

"A  fig  for  a  song, — and  that's  no  bluff!" 

A  fig  for  a  song  is  cheap  enough. 

GEACE  M.  BAENES. 


Desert  ^1^  wild  flowers  in  all  localities  have  their  peculiar  charm, 
Wild  ^^^  there  are  no  flowers  that  have  a  more  distinctly  individual 
Flowers  charm  than  those  of  the  desert.  The  very  words,  "desert  wild 
flowers,"  hold  in  themselves  a  sort  of  paradox.  To  know  the 
desert  five-sixths  of  the  year,  windswept  and  sunswept  with 
its  hard  or  sandy  floor  covered  by  a  scattering  growth  of 
Aveather-beaten  shrubs  and  thorny  Cactus,  one  feels  that  it  is 
a  place  unfitted  for  tender  things  to  exist ;  and  then  some  day 
to  mount  a  ridge  and  look  down  upon  this  same  desert  trans- 
formed into  a  sea  of  color  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  a 
dramatic,  unforgettable  experience. 

The  desert  wild  flowers  do  not  come  in  profusion  every 
year.  In  fact,  they  come  only  in  occasional  years  when  all 
conditions  work  together  for  their  production.  The  essential 
thing  is  rain ;  then  more  rain  before  the  sprouting  seeds  have 
been  baked  by  an  intervening  spell  of  heat;  and  again  more 
rain  to  bring  the  growing  plants  to  perfection.  Such  a  season 
occurred  in  Southern  California  during  the  spring  of  1920, 
with  the  result  that  everywhere  you  went  you  were  met  with 
the  question.  "Have  you  been  out  on  the  Colorado  Desert 
this  spring?"  or  "Have  you  seen  the  flowers  on  the  Mojave?" 

The  w^onder  of  the  Mojave  Desert  which  burst  upon  the 
view  of  the  beholder  from  the  summit  of  every  pass  in  miles 
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upon  miles  of  color,  was  the  Poppies.  Of  so  deep  an  orange 
they  were  that  they  gave  the  desert  the  appearance  as  though 
swept  b}'-  flame,  and  the  wind,  swaying  their  glistening  cups, 
did  much  to  add  to  this  illusion.  Of  course  your  one  idea  was 
to  get  down  into  this  sea  of  color  and  wade  right  through  it, 
and  there  among  the  Poppies  jou  were  met  with  some  delight- 
ful surprises.  As  you  pushed  their  stems  aside  you  found  the 
desert  was  not  carpeted  by  them  alone,  but  also  by  a  dwarf 
blue  Lupine  and  by  patches  of  a  dwarf  white  Collinsia,  inter- 
lining as  it  were,  the  Poppies'  golden  veil.  Also  growing  there 
we  found  Malacothrix  gldbrata,  in  appearance  a  sort  ol! 
glorified  Dandelion ;  also  a  pure  white  cousin  of  the  Tidy-tips, 
and  what,  I  think,  gave  us  the  greatest  joy,  was  discovering 
little  colonies  of  the  Gilia  known  as  "desert  snow,"  with  petals 
tightly  furled  to  open  only  at  sundown.  We  gathered  a  bunch 
oi  them  to  experiment  as  to  their  opening  at  home  under  the 
evening  lamp,  and  to  our  great  satisfaction  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  at  close  range  these,  of  all  the  desert 
flowers,  the  most  exquisitely  delicate  and  ethereal. 

On  the  trip  to  the  Mojave  Desert  it  seemed  as  though  one 
experienced  the  climax  first,  while  the  view  of  individual 
flowers  came  afterward;  but  in  visiting  the  Colorado  Desert 
the  case  was  reversed.  At  this  time  the  many  varieties  of 
flowers  Avhich  bordered  the  road  held  our  attention ;  the  climax 
was  to  come  later  on.  Here  we  saw  again  a  charming  yellow 
Malacothrix  resembling  the  one  on  the  Mojave,  but  of  a 
difiPerent  species.  There  were  white  and  j'-ellow  Pin-cushion 
plants  known  respectively  as  ''mourning  bride"  and  "golden 
girls";  a  large  white  Primrose,  its  spreading  blossoms  close 
against  the  ground;  tiny  white  Desert  Stars;  the  sweet-scented 
Encelia  farino.ta  Avith  flowers  like  Coreopsis;  Wild  Heliotrope 
in  great  purple  clumps ;  delicate  Baby-blue-eyes,  Tidy-tips, 
fringed  Gilias,  Brodiaea,  Canterbury  Bells,  Thistle  Sage  (a  flower 
of  gray  velvet  thorns  and  blue  chill'on,  if  I  may  so  describe  it), 
tall  stalks  of  Wild  Delphinium  rivaling  our  garden  hybrids  in 
height  and  color;  wild  white  Forget-me-nots,  yellow  Fiddle- 
necks — an  endless  and  bewildering  number  of  flowers  wiiich 
lured  one  on  and  on. 

There  was  one  note  of  color  that  became  more  and  more 
predominant  as  we  approached  Palm  Springs,  and  that  was 
tlie  pink  of  the  Abronias  or  Sand  Verbenas,  which  occurred  in 
ever  increasing  patches,  the  intensity  of  their  color  heightened 
by  the  gray  of  the  desert  sand.  And  indeed  these  patches  of 
color  were  only  the  prelude  to  the  climax  Avhich  was  to  be 
reached  ten  miles  further  on  in  the  neighborhood  of  Indio, 
where  all  other  colors  were  submerged  into  miles  and  miles 
of  deep  rose  pink  glowing  and  changing  in  the  varying  lights. 
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It  is  an  inspiring  thing  to  realize  what  latent  powers  of 
beauty  the  desert  holds  even  just  beneath  its  surface,  and  to 
know  that  months  or  years  of  drought  and  heat  will  not  destroy 
the  seeds,  the  harvest  of  this  bloom.    ^ 

MiEA  CuLiN  Saunders. 


Santa  Barbara  Garden  Club 

The  Little  Garden  up  the  Canyon 

Prologue  We  were  talking  of  California  Gardens;  I  ashed  my 
"Inspiration"  what  was  the  very  first  thing  to  do  to  start  a 
garden  there,  if  you  were  given  a  hare  lot,  and  she  replied  "the 
first  thing  is  to  hire  a  little  hoy  with  a  hucket  to  pick  snails,  at 
ten  cents  a  hundred,  from  under  every  conceivahle  hiish.  Engage 
him  to  keep  it  up  as  long  as  you  have  a  garden,  and  he  woidd 
hetter  hring  another  little  hoy  with  him,  to  pick  up  the  slugs!" 

The         Because  I  once  lived  in  Santa  Barbara,  long  before  any  of 

Garden  you  were  born,  when  one  either  had  to  approach  that  Eden  by 

OP  MY  stage-coach  or  sea,  and  because  I  have  always  acknowledged  my 

Dreams  home-sickness  for  that  slice  of  Paradise  (even  stealing  back  seven 

years  ago  to  find  it  as  beautiful  as  ever)  your  Editor  seems  to 

think  that  I  can  write  intelligently  of  planting  a  California 

garden.    Such  writing  would  have  been  more  from  my  heart  than 

from  my  head,  had  it  not  been  that  Mrs.  Herter,  who  planned  the 

exquisite  Mirasol   Gardens,   consented  to  go   over  the  lists   of 

California  plants  with  me,  commenting,  suggesting  and  inspiring 

as  well  as  refreshing  my  memory. 

I  have  often  made  believe  that  I  had  a  tiny  one  storied  adobe 
house  up  Rattle-snake  Canyon  Road,  where  the  ground  slopes  to 
the  south,  the  mountains  tower  behind  and  to  the  west  is  that 
view  of  the  mesas  with  the  sea  beyond  .  ,  .  here  I  pretend 
that  the  gods  have  given  me  an  acre  of  ground  and  water  connec- 
tion, and  if  you  care  to  come  with  me  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  would 
plant  there.  The  plan  would  do  as  well  for  a  cottage  in  the  town, 
but  it  should  have  an  outlook  towards  the  south. 
Trees  ^  would  build  my  house  near  some  old  Live-oaks  so  I  might 
plant  mauve  Star  Cinerarias  under  their  outmost  branches.  Then 
I  would  have  some  tall  Eucalyptus  trees  in  a  group  towards  the 
north,  especially  the  graceful  lemon-scented,  E.  citriodora,  and 
the  pink  flowered  ones.  A  large  group  of  feathery  Acacias  I 
must  have ;  indeed,  I  would  like  all  the  twenty-five  listed  varieties, 
but  to  begin  with,  A.  Baileyana;  A.  dealhata  and  A.  pycnantha 
would  do.  Some  Orange,  Avocado  and  Loquat  trees  should  be 
near  the  house  and  in  the  choicest  position  should  be  a  Jacaranda 
mimesrefolia,  smothered  in  early  summer  with  its  entrancing 
bluish  bloom. 
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The  Ceanothus  of  the  mountains  and  the  hybrid  Ceanothus  Shrubs 
like  Gloire  de  Versailles  should  have  a  place  near  a  group  of  tree 
Lupines.  The  shrubby  Bottle-brushes  should  be  there  too,  I 
remember  them  so  well  as  a  child ;  now  I  find  that  the  name  of 
the  yellow  ones  are  Melaleuca  erectifolia  and  the  pink  and  red 
ones,  Callistenion  speciosus  hybridus!  I  should  have  Laurestinus 
to  remind  me  of  Miss  Jekyll  and  quantities  of  other  shiny  dark 
leaved  shrubs. 

Even  around  this  tiny  house  I  would  keep  a  color  scheme  Colors 
definitely  in  mind  for  California  has  such  a  wealth  of  color  to 
choose  from,  that  the  choice  must  be  carefully  made  lest  our 
door-yards  become  a  veritable  "Joseph's  coat."  We  have  all 
suffered  actual  pain  in  our  optic  nerves  from  the  thoughtless 
planting  of  Scarlet  Passion-vine  or  Poinsettias  next  to  rose- 
purple  Bougainvillea.  Would  I  have  a  Bougainvillea  in 
my  Paradise  ?  Yes,  of  course,  but  it  should  be  way  off  from  other 
color,  hanging  over  my  grey  stucco  gate  and  in  front  of  some 
dark  trees.  So,  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  toward  the  moun- 
tains I  would  plant  the  mauve  flowers  and  vines  with  some  of 
their  buff  and  pale  blue  friends ;  to  the  east,  the  copper,  orange 
and  flame  flowers  with  plants  like  the  dark  maroon  Scabious  and 
Montbretias  at  their  feet;  to  the  south  the  pale  lemon  yellows, 
w^hites  and  some  more  mauve,  reserving  the  sun-set  side  for  my 
Roses.  The  Kitchen?  Oh,  yes,  the  kitchen  can  be  towards  the 
north-west  in.  a  little  L  near  the  tiny  vegetable  garden  and  the 
"Ford  shed."  Here  too  I  M^ould  have  my  picking  garden;  all 
the  annuals  which  won't  grow  for  me  in  the  East  planted  in 
rows  for  easier  cultivation ;  the  Salpiglossis,  Nemesia,  Clarkias, 
Godetias,  and  African  Daisies  with  the  choice  semi-tropical 
bulbs  like  Billbergias,  Sparaxia,  Watsonias  and  pink  Amaryllis. 

I  love  creepers  and  vines  best  of  any  form  of  vegetable  life !   Creepers 
My  plain  little  house  would  be  merely  a  rack  to  hang  them  on.    (vines  not 
I  would  want  two  little  rough  arbors  of  the  Amalfi  type,  simple  Snails) 
and  inexpensive,  one  on  the  east  and  one  on  the  west  side  of  the 
house  giving  me  plenty  of  space  for  the  luxuriant  semi-tropical 
flowering  vines  to  clamber  at  will,  reaching,  eventually,  the  roof 
of  the  sleeping  porch..     The  crevices  between  the  irregular  flat 
stones  with  which  the  arbors  are  to  be  paved  will  make  an  ideal 
spot  for  little  strange  plants  to  flourish  in  the  half  shade. 

Planted  close  to  the  house  on  the  north-east  side  I  would 
have  the  tall  Heliotropes,  some  Buddleia  and  Ceanothus  and  the 
mauve  vines  Thunhergia  grandiflora  and  Solanum  Wendlavdi 
near  a  creamy  Gardenia  Rose  and  the  two  fragrant  white 
Jasminum,  officinale  and  grandifiorum. 

On  the  south-west,  go  the  glorious  flaming  Trumpet-creepers. 
Bignonia  capreolata  and  the  lemon-yellow  B.  Tweediana  wander- 
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ing  over  the  arbor.  What  a  place  for  Nasturtiums,  with  a 
Pomegranate  bush  nearby. 

To  the  south,  seen  from  the  living-room,  I  would  form  my 
picture  with  feathery  masses  of  Acacia  trees  and  bushes  on  the 
left-hand  side  leaving  the  sloping  ground  in  the  center  for  the 
wild-flowers  to  grow  in  the  grass,  not  forgetting  to  sow  some 
of  Payne's  marvelous  wild-flower  seed  broadcast  every  year.  I 
would  use  the  wild  Roses  and  single  "Wichuraiana  types  in  masses 
on  the  right-hand  side  to  gradually  connect  this  wild  garden 
with  the  Rose  garden.  A  Rose  Garden  in  California!  It  is  the 
apex  of  the  rosarian  's  dream !  Thirty  years  ago  I  saw  a  Beauty 
of  Glazenivood  Rose  tossing  its  golden  masses  around  the  top  of 
a  tall  cedar  tree  in  Montecito.  It  made  such  an  impression  on 
my  childish  mind  that  in  this  dream  garden  I  must  have  a  group 
of  scraggy  Cedars  with  the  draped  apricot-yellow  rose  which  is 
now  listed  as  Gold  of  Ophir.  Cherokee  Roses,  too,  we  must  have 
and  William  Allen  Richardson  and  Gardenia,  Dr.  Van  Fleet  and 
Cecile  Brunner  clambering  over  the  little  pergola-porch  on  the 
sunset  side  of  the  cottage.  As  for  the  bush  Roses  themselves, 
some  day  we  hope  to  have  a  true  California  gardener  tell  us  just 
which  to  plant,  but  meanwhile  let's  be  sure  to  start  with  Sunburst, 
Sunset,  Lady  Hillingdon,  Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward  and 
3Irs.  S.  K.  Bindge  (the  finest  yellow  rose  that  I  have  ever  seen). 

Under  the  sun-set  pergola  I  want  white  Oleander  bushes 
(Nerium)  in  tubs,  also  some  Crape  Myrtles  (Lagerstroemia)  and 
one  mauve  flowered  vine  {Allamanda  purpurea)  clambering 
above  a  mass  of  Plumbago  capcnsis  and  Heliotrope. 

I  never  picture  the  beloved  old-fashioned  New  England 
flowers  that  we  all  know  so  well  in  this  California  garden. 
It  is  the  precious  semi-tropical  flowers  and  the  tender  plants  from 
England  and  the  Riviera  that  I  long  to  have  about  me  there. 

California,  to  me,  is  a  vision  of  mountains  and  foot-hills,  blue 
skies  and  sunshine,  dense  shadows  of  Live-Oak  and  long  shadows 
of  Eucalyptus,  the  flash  of  brilliant  semi-tropical  vines,  the  scent 
of  Jasmine  and  Tea  Roses  and  the  glint  of  the  Pacific  in  the 
sunset. 

Epilogue  But,  says  the  practical  gardener,  if  you  were  going  out  to 
Santa  Barbara  to  start  your  garden  in  a  bare  lot  ivhere  would 
you  get  all  this  glorious  flora  you  speak  of  so  glibly?  Indeed,  we 
have  thought  of  that!  They  are  listed  in  Theodore  Payne's 
marvelous  catalog  and  his  address  is  345  South  Main  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  and  besides  in  Santa  Barbara  there  is  Dr.  Doremus, 
the  President  of  the  Garden  Club  who  can  tell  you  exactly  ivhat 
will  thrive  and  ivhat  will  not,  and  when  and  how  to  plant  it.  So 
you  see,  it  is  a  practical  Dream  Garden. 

A.  M.  H.  AND  A.  G.  H. 
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The    environment    of    Santa    Barbara    has    proved    the  Acquaik- 
possibility   of   hobnobbing    with   plants    formerly    considered  tances  now 
rarities  and  interesting  for  that  reason.     Now  some  of  them  Close 
generously  greet  me  with  a  few  surprise  flowers  throughout  the  Friends 
year. 

Of  these  generous  ones,  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  Mexican 
Evergreen  Solandra  gutatta  (Copo  de  Oro — Cup  of  Gold)  whose 
bloom  suggests  the  great  chalice  of  the  Golden-Banded  Lily 
of  Japan  save  that  the  general  form  is  more  nearly  true  to  the 
contours  of  a  giant,  hollow-stemmed  champagne  glass,  six  or  seven 
inches  in  diameter  and  nine  inches  long.  The  stem  of  the 
flower,  narrowing  to  a  base  no  larger  than  a  finger,  is  set  in  a 
calyx  in  which  is  held  a  quantity  of  honey  water.  The 
flowers  are  terminal,  solitary,  fragrant  and  five-lobed;  the 
bandings  are  purple  changing  to  brown,  and  the  cup  of  the 
flower  in  texture  and  color  resembles  a  fine  chamois  skin. 
The  leaves  are  large,  glossy  and  bright  green,  not  unlike  the 
Magnolia.  It  is  a  rampant  grower  having  thrown  out  a  dozen 
or  more  branches  which  have  extended  in  two  years  over  the 
top  of  our  arbor,  a  distance  of  thirty  feet,  some  of  these 
clastic  branches  being  there  doubled  back  on  themselves  and 
reaching  a  second  time  over  the  arbor  roof  for  a  distance  of 
twenty  feet.  Not  content  with  this  horizontal  growth,  the 
rampant,  aspiring  laterals  shoot  skyward  to  a  height  of  ten 
feet  throughout  the  extent  of  the  arbor.  These  we  have  cut 
back  time  and  time  again,  having,  unfortunately,  no  Jacob's 
ladder  for  their  support.  The  blooms  are  a  sight  in  spring, 
sometimes  twenty-five  being  in  their  glory  at  one  time.  The 
plant  is  in  full  sun,  in  porous  soil;  rich  soil  and  fertilizers  are 
not  desirable  as  that  only  encourages  still  greater  growth  and 
prevents  free  blooming.  The  ground  is  never  allowed  to  dry 
out  completely  although  it  is  never  kept  very  moist.  In 
summer,  the  Solandra  together  with  all  other  plants  in  our 
garden  must  endure  a  certain  amount  of  drought.  This  is 
considered  desirable  as  the  wood  is  then  ripened.  A  bud  about 
to  open  will  complete  its  mysterious  unfolding  w^hile  one  lingers 
to  watch.  The  remaining  life  of  the  flower  also  follows  a  swift 
development,  the  clear  yellow  changing  to  brown  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  old  blooms  fall,  however,  so  that  the  plant 
never  seems  remiss  in  its  housekeeping.  New  plants  are 
propagated  from  firm  young  shoots.  The  Solandra  will  not 
endure  frost  so  that  the  area  in  which  it  thrives  is  restricted. 

An  evergreen  vine  with  a  habit  as  vigorous  but  with  lace- 
like foliage  is  the  Tecoma  regina  sahae,  a  pink  Trumpet  vine 
of  recent  introduction  and  a  winter  bloomer,  the  season 
commencing  about  November  and  extending  well  into  early 
spring.    The  habit  of  the  plant  is  to  send  out  low  on  the  main 
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stem  long,  elastic,  wand-like  branches  which  are  well  furnished 
with  beautiful  compound  leaves.  These  branches  grow  many- 
feet  in  a  season,  so  that  in  three  years  the  top  of  an  arbor 
thirty  feet  long  is  well  covered.  The  bunches  of  lavender-pink 
flowers  pendant  from  the  arbor  roof  are  an  exquisite  sight 
throughout  the  winter.     The  exposure  is  full  sun. 

A  twining,  woody,  evergreen  vine  possessing  great  vigor, 
now  that  its  root  system  is  well  established,  is  the 
Stigmaphyllon.  Although  shade  is  supposed  to  be  its  most 
congenial  environment  in  Southern  California,  our  plant 
flourishes  in  full  sun.  The  soil  is  a  porous,  sandy  loam.  The 
blossoms,  in  clusters  suggesting  one  of  the  varieties  of  tiny, 
yellow  Orchids,  have  made  one  side  of  the  house  a  glorj'- 
throughout  the  summer.  The  bright  green  leaves  are  most 
attractive,  being  two  to  three  inches  long  and  cordate  in  form. 

Neighboring  with  the  Stigmapliyllon  is  the  woody  climber 
Bignonia  distictis  whose  blooms  most  strongly  resemble  a  deep 
purple  Gloxinia  when  it  first  opens,  gradually  fading  to  an 
exquisite  lavender  in  the  sun.  In  a  year  and  a  half  this  vine 
has  grown  to  the  top  of  the  first  story  of  our  house  and  lies 
in  a  mat  on  the  roof  where  its  flowers  have  formed  a  sheet  of 
color  through  the  entire  summer,  and  now,  in  September,  there 
are  still  many  lovely  clusters  mingling  with  the  Stigmapliyl- 
lon's  yellow.  This  Bignonia  was  introduced  into  Santa  Barbara 
by  Mr.  Franceschi.    It  is  not  included  in  Bailey's  Encyclopedia. 

Of  all  the  shrubs  in  our  garden  this  fall,  the  Brazilian 
Pleroma  splendens  is  the  most  glorious  and  I  think  I  use  such 
enthusiastic  adjective  advisedly,  for  in  two  years  it  has  grown 
to  a  stature  of  eight  feet  and  the  crown  now  has  a  fine  spread. 
During  these  weeks  it  is  a  canopy  of  Tyrian  purple,  the  single 
five-petal  blossoms,  about  two  inches  across,  being  set  thickly 
in  clusters.  The  conspicuous,  reddish,  soft  velvet  calyx  and 
the  beautiful  large  green  leaves,  of  the  texture  of  lamb's  ears, 
only  accentuate  the  beauty  of  the  purple  flowers.  Picture  this 
mass  of  color  against  the  blue  of  the  sky,  then  look  at  the 
ground  well  covered  with  the  falling  petals,  for  the  flowers 
last  only  a  day,  and  you  have  the  sort  of  sensation  a  garden 
lover  may  well  call  a  thrill.  The  plant  has  full  sun  and  porous 
soil  and  is  never  kept  wet,  yet  never  allowed  to  dry  out 
completely.  Cuttings  made  in  early  spring  will  root  in  a  few 
weeks.  This  plant,  also  known  as  Lasiandra  macrantha  is  now 
called  Tihouchina  semidecandra  in  the  last  edition  of  Bailey. 

Ednah  "Wickson  Kelly. 

Palms  In  selecting  "Palms  in  Southern  California  Gardens"  as 
my  subject,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  opinions,  whether  or  not 
these  strangers  from  tropical  lands  should  be  allowed  in  our 
midst,  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  chosen  a  difficult  problem. 
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As  I  understand  it,  the  definition  of  a  garden  should  be — 
a  large  lawn  or  lawns,  the  borders  of  which  are  planted  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  harmoniously  assembled,  with  here  and  there 
single  specimens  detached  from  the  masses  of  foliage,  or  small 
groups  of  a  marked  and  distinct  character.  We  are  justified, 
I  think,  in  judiciously  introducing  in  well-chosen  spots,  an 
occasional  Palm  or  group  of  Palms,  to  give  that  variety  of 
form  and  skyline,  which  we  all  acknowledge  to  be  so  desirable. 
That  we  have  not  always  succeeded  heretofore  in  producing 
an  entirely  satisfactory  result  with  Palms,  is  due  to  scattering 
them  in  too  large  numbers,  and  without  due  regard  to  their 
situation  and  surroundings,  a  wrong  selection  of  varieties  and 
with  insufficient  knowledge  of  their  effect  when  fully 
developed.  Some  of  us  too,  (myself  among  the  number)  have 
been  led  away  in  the  beginning,  by  a  botanical  interest,  and  a 
desire  of  accumulating  rare  varieties.  This  of  course  was 
disturbing  to  the  general  landscape  as  a  whole,  and  we  soon 
found  ourselves  with  an  interesting  botanical  garden,  but  a 
failure  otherwise.  Now,  supposing  ourselves  well  grounded 
in  the  recognized  principles  of  landscape  gardening  and  a  fair 
knowledge  of  our  material,  the  great  secret  of  success,  is 
simplicity  and  the  practice  of  restraint  especially  in  the  use  of 
exotics  in  our  gardens.  So  many  strange  and  beautiful  plants, 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  have  been  thrust  upon  us  by 
enterprising  nurserymen,  we  are  drawn  to  them  with  a  loving 
heart,  and  like  that  charming  woman  who  declared  she  could 
"resist  anything  in  this  world  but  temptation,"  we  throw 
restraint  to  the  winds  and  yield  to  the  seductive  pleasure  of 
filling  our  gardens  to  over-flowing  with  everything  that  grows 
under  the  sun. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  Palms?  For  instance,  a  fine 
specimen  near  the  corner  of  a  low  house  "monarch  of  all  he 
surveys"  always  looks  well.  The  Moors  and  Southern  Spaniards 
have  taught  us  this  simple  lesson  from  time  immemorial.  Let 
us  imagine  a  corner  at  the  end  of  our  lawTi,  in  the  distance, 
situated  between  our  house  and  the  ocean,  where  there  may 
be  a  plantation  of  low  trees  or  large  shrubs,  forming  part  of 
the  border.  We  have  had  the  happy  thought  of  grouping 
here,  in  a  semi-circular  form  a  few  Rubber  Trees  of  the  smaller 
sorts,  and  a  Magnolia  or  two.  In  front,  and  a  little  detached 
from  this  tropical  foliage,  let  us  plant  a  few  choice  Palms  of 
difiPercnt  sizes  and  varieties,  pretty  close  together,  in  an  irregular 
natural  manner,  say,  two  or  three  together  and  one  apart,  and 
perhaps  three  or  four  more  at  irregular  distances,  the  number 
depending  upon  the  size  we  desire  our  groups  to  be,  the  tallest, 
say  of  the  Cocos  j)lumosas  or  Phoenixes,  rather  centrally  placed, 
with    the    smaller    kinds,    like    the    Kentias,    Cocos    australis, 
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Phoenix,  Pumila,  lupicola  and  Roehelleni,  on  the  outskirts.  If 
we  stopped  here,  the  effect  would  fail  in  quite  satisfying  us ;  for 
Palms,  however  charming  as  single  specimens,  when  brought 
together  are  apt  to  quarrel  with  each  other.  They  are  not  fond 
of  company. 

Fortunately,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  peace  in  the 
family,  by  the  addition  of  a  variety  of  those  beautiful  things 
they  are  accustomed  to  in  their  native  home.  Here  in  their 
midst,  a  tall  Bamboo,  there  a  snaller  kind,  an  Abyssinian 
Banana  in  a  sheltered  nook,  Tree  Ferns  in  varieties,  giant 
Begonias,  broad-leaf  Ginger  Plants,  Jacarandas,  Aralias, 
Phellodendrons,  Caesalpinas,  nearly  all  bearing  various  colored 
blossoms  in  harmony  wnth  each  other.  Myrtles,  etc.,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  gorgeous  Bougainvillea  Lateritia  with  Bignonias  in 
varieties  planted  at  their  feet,  climbing  the  trunks  of  the  loftiest 
01  the  group,  until  they  obtain  a  footing  among  the  leaves,  their 
branches  covered  with  flowers,  gracefully  hanging  in  the  air  and 
swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  gentle  zephyrs  of  our  balmy  clime.  Of 
a  bright  day,  silhouetted  against  the  sky  and  the  dark  blue  of  the 
Pacific  in  the  distance  and  bathed  in  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun, 
can  there  be  any  objection  to  the  picture,  though  exotic  it  may  be, 
and  are  we  to  exclude  this  harmonious  and  happy  family  from 
our  California  gardens  ? 

A.    B.    DOREMUS. 

A         An  optimist  has  been  well  described  as  a  person  who  believes 

MoNTECiTO  everything  he  reads  in  the  seed  catalog,  but  even  such  an  optimist 

Rose  cannot  make  all  varieties  of  flowers  grow  in  Southern  California 

Garden  and  one  is  obliged  to  view  one's  Rose   Garden  through  dark 

glasses  now  and  then.     Only  a  few  short  years  ago,  for  time 

passes  very  rapidly  in  this  part  of  the  world  where  seasons  vary 

only  a  little,  my  garden  was  planned  as  a  Rose  test-garden,  and 

has  been  carried  on  as  an  experimental  one  ever  since. 

From  the  terrace,  w^ith  a  large,  climbing  Belle  Siehrecht  Rose 
on  either  side  of  the  steps  one  looks  do^'^^l  on  the  almost  contin- 
uous bloom  of  the  bright  Bodhatte.  Beyond  is  the  Cecile  Brunner 
trellis  and  the  garden  with  the  Monterey  Cypress  hedge  as  a 
background  to  offer  protection  from  the  prevailing  winds.  The 
Roses  are  planted  in  checker-board  effect,  each  with  its  own  earth 
plot  two  feet  square  surrounded  by  grass.  In  the  first  rows  we 
have  the  deep  red  of  the  Hadley  and  hardy  General  McArtkur ; 
then  several  rows  of  pink  blossoms,  such  as  Madame  Leon  Pain 
and  Beaute  de  Lyon,  followed  by  the  large,  white  blooms  of  the 
Frau  Karl  Druschld.  Next  comes  the  lovely  Ophelia,  which 
reminds  one  of  Dresden  china  buds,  the  pink  George  Arends, 
Mrs.  Charles  Bussell  and  again  the  bright  red  of  the  Hoosier 
Beauty  and  Red-letter  Day.  The  Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock  was 
planted  here  at  first  to  blend  the  red  and  pink  blossoms,  but  was 
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never  satisfactory  as  the  "high  ocean  fog"  caused  the  huds  and 
foliage  to  mildew  and  the  blooms  were  never  perfect.  The  yellow 
and  copper  colored  Eoses  are  grown  in  beds  as  one  turns  to  the 
right,  among  them  the  Sunhurst,  Verna  Mackay,  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  Lady  Hillingdon,  Mrs.  S.  K.  Bindge,  Juliet  and 
then  the  pink  Willowmere  and  Los  Angeles,  called  by  Califor- 
nians  the  great  American  hybrid-Tea  Rose.  At  the  end  of  the 
garden  is  an  arbor  w^hich,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  is 
covered  with  the  velvety  crimson  blooms  of  the  Gruss  an  Teplitz 
Eose.  One  of  our  test-roses,  the  climbing  Belle  of  Portugal,  is 
growing  well  on  one  side  of  the  flight  of  steps  leading  down  into 
the  Arroyo. 

In  another  garden  the  Irish  Fireflames  and  Isohels  are  grown. 
These  two  Eoses,  because  of  their  buds  and  foliage,  are  most 
satisfactory  for  cutting  and,  because  they  do  not  require  the 
semi-annual  pruning,  there  is  almost  a  continuous  bloom.  In 
this  garden  the  following  Eoses  have  been  found  to  flourish :  the 
George  Dickson,  Rose-Marie,  Madame  Chatenay,  Marcia  Coolidge, 
Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  Mrs.  Wakefield,  Christy  Miller,  Papa  Gontier, 
Irish  Elegance,  Golden  Gem  and  Madame  Edouard  Herriot. 

"We  have  found  the  best  climbing  Eose  to  be  the  Cecile 
Brun7ier.  Our  breakfast  arbor,  planted  with,  one  at  each  corner, 
was  covered  the  first  year,  the  vines  having  met  overhead  to  form  . 
a  solid  roof.  The  Cherokee  is  at  home  here  and  the  Bamona 
gives  a  charming  contrast  as  it  climbs  over  the  terrace 
balustrade.  The  Gold  of  Ophir  and  Tip  Top  are  climbing  over 
the  posts  near  the  entrance  and  of  course  the  Japanese 
Wichuraiana  grows  well  in  this  locality  as  low  hedges  and  ground 
covering. 

I  have  not  classified  these  Eoses,  nor  hav^  I  described  the 
methods  of  cultivation,  which  would  require  more  than  the  space 
allotted  to  me,  but  have  simply  given  you  a  list  of  the  most  satis- 
factory of  the  varieties  which  are  growing  in  my  garden  today. 

Mary  Otis  Isham, 

When  speaking  of  the  climate  and  scenery  a  Californian  A  Planting 
says — like  Barrie's  William — "I'm  na  arguin'  wid  ye  aboot  ut;  Primer 
I'm  a-tellin'  e!"  You  know  our  magnificent  views;  our 
magical  weather ;  that  the  sun  always  shines  and  the  rain  never 
harms.  At  least  it  never  harms  us.  Perhaps  it  may  interfere 
with  the  plans  of  a  few  winter  tourists.  Can  we  help  that? 
If  travellers  like  to  leave  their  own  gardens  safely  packed  in 
ice,  should  they  blame  us  if  we  want  ours  rather  fluid  1  Tastes 
differ  so.  We  really  enjoy  maintaining  our  average  of  precipi- 
tation and  moisture. 

Knowing  that  you  concede  the  glories  of  California,  we 
are  honest  enough  to  admit  her  fault — her  one  fault,  but  it  is 
serious.     Our  vegetation  grows  too  fast.     Gardening  in  this 
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Golden  State  is  perpetually  keeping  up  with  Flora.  You 
never  get  ahead.  You  plant  a  tree  today  and  pick  the  fruit 
tomorrow.  The  third  day  you  cut  the  tree  down,  because  you 
planted  two  trees  w^here  only  one  should  grow.  Of  course  if 
you  have  been  here  a  long  time  (as  long  as  two  years)  you 
know  better.  It  is  when  you  are  a  new-comer,  an  ignorant 
emigrant  from — let  us  say  New  York  State — that  you  are 
bewildered.  In  California  w^e  learn  at  once  to  be  modest. 
Humility  is  in  the  air.  We  never  let  our  right  hand  know  what 
our  left  is  doing.  While  we  plant  with  the  one,  we  pull  out 
with  the  other.  We  no  sooner  plant  than  we  prune.  To  spare 
the  knife  is  to  spoil  the  shape. 

Under  such  conditions  it  seems  an  act  of  mercy  to  tell 
prospective  gardeners  what  not  to  do.  Perhaps  we  shall 
print  a  primer  on  planting.  A  sort  of  A  B  C  of  Don'ts.  It 
will  begin  something  like  this : 

A.  Stands  for  Alyssum  and  M  for  maritimum.  Don 't  plant 
it.  It  sprouts  like  the  Biblical  grain  of  mustard.  The  fowls 
of  the  air  sit  in  its  branches.  Even  the  gophers  spare  its 
roots.  Its  seeds  are  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  for  number.  You 
will  spend  your  days  grubbing  it  out.  Alyssum  maritimum 
procumhens  (very  dwarf)  must  be  sheared  before  seeding  or  it 
will  inherit  your  earth. 

B.  " Bougainvillea  glaha  sanderiana^-aolor  rich  magenta." 
See  it  in  bloom  before  you  plant  it.  Then  if  you  want  it,  not 
even  Ridgway's  chart  can  harmonize  your  garden. 

C.  Convolvolus  Major.  Beware  the  Bindweed!  It  has  no 
glory  night  or  morning  in  a  Calif ornian's  eyes.  Men  go  to  court 
over  its  unrestrained  seeding.  They  swear  to  roots  three  feet 
deep ;  writhing  roots  that  strangle  the  trees.  It  is  the  Devil- 
fish of  the  land.  The  perennial  C.  mauritanicus  has  all  the 
virtues  of  the  family.  It  is  charming  in  color — lavender-blue 
■ — and  graceful  in  habit.  Chrysanthemum  frutescens.  The  white 
I\Iarguerite  of  our  eastern  glasshouse.  It  is  useless  to  say  "Don't 
plant  it."  Everyone  succumbs  to  the  thought  of  growing  Mar- 
guerites out-of-doors.  You  begin  with  a  border  along  your  drive- 
way. You  order  dozens  of  cuttings.  You  mourn  because  they  are 
so  small.  You  water  and  hoe  and  watch  them  grow.  For  a 
whole  week  you  are  entranced  with  their  delicate  loveliness. 
Suddenly  one  morning  you  realize  that  something  has  happened 
to  your  debutantes  in  white.  The  slender  maidens  are  gone. 
In  their  place  is  a  billowy  line  of  matrons — "fat  and  forty" — 
great  buxom  creatures  who  push  aside  all  gentle  garden  folk. 
You  take  stern  measures  to  break  that  solid  front.  You  use 
the  knife.  Alas,  tomorrow  is  the  same  as  yesterday. 
Remembering  the  love  of  former  years,  you  turn  away  your 
face.    There   comes  a  time  when  you   can  no  longer   endure 


their  vulgar  opulence.  You  descend  on  your  white  plague  and 
root  it  out.  It  has  ceased  to  be  an  affair  with  a  trowel.  It 
takes  a  brawny  arm  and  a  mattock.  You  acquire  a  pile  of 
bulky  wood.  In  the  evening  while  you  muse  on  the  mistakes 
of  life,  your  fire  burns  a  Marguerite  stump ! 

D.  DolicJios  lignosKs.  The  Australian  Pea  famed  for  rapid 
growth.  As  the  vine  lengthens  the  stem  strengthens.  Manila 
cord  is  not  more  stout.  Woe  betide  the  gardener  who  allows 
this  climber  to  twine  among  other  plants.  It  is  easier  to  keep 
it  out  than  get  it  out. 

E.  The  Eucalyptus  Family — The  handsomest  immigrants 
in  all  California.  So  charming  in  youth,  and  distinguished  in 
age ;  adding  strength  to  the  landscape,  and  beauty  to  the  large 
estate.  Eucalyptus  citriodorus  towers  like  an  ancient  gallant 
in  white  satin  breeches,  with  Lemon  Verbena  in  his  lapel. 
Ficifolia,  the  scarlet-clad  sister,  is  almost  a  lady,  but — 
Alas!  it's  their  manners,  their  shocking  bad  manners  which 
make  gentle  folk  shun  them.  They  are  ravenous  gluttons  and 
thieves.  They  are  sly  in  their  methods  and  cruel,  crawling  far 
into  drain  pipes  and  under  foundations.  They  are  the  cave 
men  of  nature  who  take  what  they  want.  Keep  all  of  this 
family  outside  little  gardens.  But  oh,  how  we  love  them!  the 
tall,  graceful  villains ! 

F.  Stands  for  Fuchsia,  and  also  for  FINIS — a  fine  place  to 
stop.  One  can't  write  of  the  whole  alphabet  at  a  sitting,  nor 
read  it  either.  It  was  intended  to  begin  this  posy  primer  with 
a  precept.  Let  it  be  ended  with  a  command — "Withold  your 
hand  from  planting  till  you  know  ivJiat  to  put  in!" 

Ervana  Bowen  Bissell. 

Some  Irises  for  California 

The  Iris  is  the  hardy  herbaceous  plant  best  adapted  to  Cal- 
ifornia. In  the  east  such  favorites  as  the  Peony  and  Phlox  do 
better  than  in  this  state  of  warm  winters  and  dry  summers,  but 
every  American  Iris  grower  looks  to  California  as  the  paradise 
where  root-rot  is  rarely  seen,  winter  killing  unkno^\^3,  the  season 
extended  for  months  and  a  wider  range  of  varieties  easily  g^o^^^l. 
The  home  of  most  Irises  is  around  the  IMediterranean  and  east- 
ward to  central  Asia.  In  America  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
climate  of  these  sections  is  found  in  California  and  the  south- 
west, and  so  Irises  are  readily  grown  here  without  resort  to 
artificial  conditions.  The  exceptions  are  the  Japanese,  the  Siber- 
ian, the  wild  Irises  of  Europe  (pseudacorus)  and  eastern  America 
(versicolor),   all   water-loving   and   therefore   requiring  heavy 
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summer  irrigation.  That  requirement  satisfied,  they  can  be 
grown  quite  successfully. 

Of  those  particularly  adapted  to  our  conditions  the  first  to 
flower  is  the  Algerian  Iris  stylosa  or  unguicularis,  a  beautiful 
beardless  species  available  in  dark  lavender,  mauve  and  white. 
From  October  to  February  the  flowers  continue  to  appear  singly 
at  the  ends  of  the  six-inch  perianth  tubes  which  take  the  place 
of  stems.  My  first  flower  appeared  to-day,  September  29th. 
Plant  preferably  in  late  summer  in  a  dry  sunny  place.  No 
artificial  watering  is  necessary  after  the  first  year,  though  if 
fall  rains  are  late,  a  good  soaking  in  September  or  October  will 
stimulate  growth.  To  keep  plants  clean,  cut  foliage  to  the  ground 
about  August  1st. 

The  bearded  Irises  begin  in  March  Avith  the  dwarf  section, 
pumila,  Chamaeiris  and  the  many  garden  hybrids  in  yellow, 
purple  and  white,  good  for  edgings  or  to  cover  steep  banks,  where 
they  will  hold  the  soil.  An  especially  attractive  variety  in  warm 
white  is  lutescens  Statellae.  Following  these  are  the  intermediate 
Bearded  Irises,  a  section  still  rather  restricted  in  color  to  pale 
yellows  and  purples,  such  as  Helge  and  Wallialla.  A  new 
California  seedling  of  brighter  yellow  is  Soledad,  soon  to  be 
introduced;  a  pretty  and  distinct  white  and  yellow  flower,  not 
yet  named,  will  follow  later.  With  the  Intermediates  also  bloom 
Kocliii,  Crimson  King  and  several  members  of  the  Germanica 
section,  including  the  distinct  Fontarabie,  Siicas  and  Kharput. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  tall  Bearded  Irises  that  we  excel. 
California  gardeners  should  entirely  disregard  all  suggestions 
that  such  varieties  as  Caterina,  Lady  Foster,  Nine  Wells  and 
Kashmir  White  are  poor  doers.  Here  these  beautiful  varieties 
raised  by  Sir  Michael  Foster  are  healthy  and  very  vigorous,  and 
in  size  and  height  far  excel  the  old  standard  varieties  of  similar 
color.  Similarly,  the  new  Ricardi  seedlings  raised  by  M.  F.  Denis 
in  southern  France  may  be  delicate  in  the  eastern  United  States, 
but  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  our  conditions,  and  as  the 
available  stocks  increase,  I  expect  to  see  his  Mme.  Durrand, 
Leverrier,  Mile.  Schwartz,  J.  B.  Dumas  and  -  later  seedlings 
widely  grown  in  California,  for  they  are  very  large,  distinct  in 
color,  and  have  tall  branched  stems.  Size,  height  and  vigor  of 
growth  in  California  are  also  characteristic  of  those  of  Miss 
Grace  Sturtevant's  seedlings  which  have  Caterina  as  a  parent. 
Avalon,  Queen  Caterina  and  Sherhert  are  three  of  the  best  of 
these.  We  should  hope  for  more  in  other  colors,  especially  yellow. 

Some  of  our  California  hybridizers  working  on  somewhat 
similar  lines  but  using  Mesopotamica  as  a  seed  parent  are  raising 
new  varieties  of  equal  size  and  stature.  Mrs.  Dean's  San  Gabriel, 
a  beautiful  pink  lavender,  and  Mr.  William  Mohr's  Balboa, 
Marian  Mohr,  and  Conquisi adore,  are  examples.  The  last  of 
these  was  nearly  six  feet  high  with  me  last  season  and  its  huge 
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dark  lavender  flowers  attracted  the  attention  of  every  visitor. 
Practically  all  the  tall  Bearded  Iris  grow  well  in  California, 
but  those  of  the  variegata  section  least  so.  I  find  that  these 
yellows  and  browns  are  best  planted  away  from  afternoon  sun 
and  given  more  water  than  other  Bearded  Irises.  The  wild 
parent  came  from  colder  and  wetter  Austria.  Cultural 
directions  for  the  Bearded  Irises  are  simple.  Divide  and  plant 
any  time  between  June  and  January,  but  the  earlier  after 
flowering  the  better  for  next  year's  bloom.  Water  after  planting 
and  imtil  well  established.  Further  irrigation  is  not  essential 
but  I  find  growth  more  vigorous  when  occasional  good  late 
summer  and  early  autumn  soakings  are  given.  To  flower,  all 
Irises  require  a  good  deal  of  sunshine;  if  you  have  only  shade 
grow  something  else. 

The  wonderful  Irises  of  the  Oncocyclus  and  Begelia  sections 
and  the  crosses  between  them  are  not  content  anywhere  away 
from  home,  but  still  thrive  far  better  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  America,  for  we  alone  have  the  absolutely  dry  summers 
to  which  they  are  accustomed.  Susiana  is  often  seen  flourishing 
on  a  well  drained  bed  of  soil  not  lacking  in  lime,  and  good 
clumps  of  Korolkoivi  are  occasionally  found.  They  are,  however, 
rather  difficult  to  buy  now,  and  our  hope  must  lie  in  the  more 
vigorous  hybrids  between  them  and  the  tall  Bearded 
Irises.  Sir  Michael  Foster's  Dilkush,  Lady  Lilford  and  Parvar 
are  good  doers  and  the  colors  are  rich  if  rather  sombre.  I\Ir. 
Mohr  has  just  flowered  a  wonderfully  beautiful  Gatesii  Parisiana 
cross  (to  be  called  Juhilio)  which  is  also  growing  'well.  His 
porolhowi  Germanica  hybrid  named  Carmelo  is  easy  to  grow^  in 
California  and  will  therefore  soon  be  available. 

Eminently  satisfactory  in  California  are  the  Irises  of  the 
spuria  section.  Though  supposed  to  be  water-loving,  and  in 
fact  appreciating  lots  of  water  before  and  while  flowering,  fine 
clumps  of  Ochroleuca  (white  with  yellow  blotch),  Moiispur 
(blue),  Monnieri  and  Aurea  (yellows)  are  generally  grown 
without  any  summer  water.  The  best  planting  time  in  California 
is  with  the  first  autumn  rains  when  growth  begins ;  do  not  divide 
them  oftener  than  necessary  and  only  at  this  time  of  year. 
Their  tall  stiff  leaves  and  airy  flowers  are  distinct  and  attractive 
in  the  back  rows  of  a  border  and  they  are  prized  for  cutting. 
All  are  hardy  and  should  be  more  grown  in  the  east. 

It  is  hardly  wise  to  extol  the  virtues  of  even  the  commoner 
bulbous  Irises,  for  the  stocks  available  in  America  are  still  small 
and  expensive.  Spanish  and  Dutch  Irises,  grown  in  California, 
are  however  now  being  offered  by  some  seedsmen.  From  ex- 
tensive experience  before  the  quarantine  I  can  recommend  theiu 
as  easy  to  grow  in  any  well-drained  soil  and  an  attractive  featufc 
of  the  garden  in  April  and  ]\Iay.  I  used  to  interplant  Daffodils 
with  them   for  succession   of  effects.       The   Dutch   Irises   fii-e 
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practically  earlier,  larger  and  more  vigorous  than  Spanish  Irises. 
Tmgitmia,  one  of  their  parents,  is  a  beautiful  pale-blue  which 
flowers  as  early  as  March.  The  related  English  Irises  need 
more  natural  moisture  than  the  above  and  have  never  thrived 
in  my  dry  gardens. 

Siberian  and  Japanese  Irises  are  not  naturally  adapted  to 
our  dry  summers,  but  if  given  copious  summer  soakings  they 
will  do  well.  If  not  planted  near  water  they  should  have  a  good 
thick  mulch  of  rotted  manure  to  conserve  the  moisture  given 
them.  As  the  Japanese  Irises  bloom  in  summer  when  our  sun  is 
sometimes  scorching,  they  are  best  planted  where  they  will  have 
some  afternoon  shade. 

Sidney  B.  Mitchell, 

Garden  Hints  from  the  Redwoods 

Last  spring  the  writer  visited  the  giant  Redwoods  of 
Humboldt  County,  California,  in  order  to  inspect  the  areas 
which  it  is  proposed  to  secure  by  purchase  or  gift  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Eedwood  Park, 

There  is  a  strange  air  of  other  days  about  these  Redwoods 
which  is  confirmed  by  what  we  now  know  of  their  past  history; 
for  the  Sequoia  sempervirens  as  well  as  the  Sequoia  gigantea  are 
survivors  of  a  genus  that  once  had  many  species  and  flourished 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They 
extended  in  a  wide  belt  from  Greenland  across  Canada, 
Alaska,  Siberia  and  Europe.  Their  petrified  cones  are  found 
in  strata  under  the  lava^  of  Mount  Shasta  and  may  have 
lived  millions  of  years  before  its  snowy  crest  was  thrust  into 
the  sky.  The  imprints  of  the  leaves  and  cones  of  the  Sequoia's 
ancestors  are  found  in  strata  that  were  laid  down  before  the 
Sierra  Nevada's  were  uplifted  during  the  Jurassic  period  of  the 
earth's  history.  It  is  a  distinct  jolt  to  one's  imagination  to  find 
that  mountains  which  the  mind  of  man  has  adopted  as  symbols 
of  permanence  are  but  recent  arrivals  compared  with  the 
antiquity  of  the  Sequoia  family. 

Walking  about  under  the  mighty  monarchs,  I  looked  aloft 
along  the  tapering  brown  boles  of  the  trees,  spiring  heaven- 
ward, and  felt  as  ants  must  feel  when  they  follow  their  tiny 
trails  among  plant  stems  towering  a  thousand  times  their  height 
above  them.  The  Irishman  who  claimed  it  took  at  least  three 
able-bodied  men  to  look  to  the  top  of  a  full-grown  Sequoia 
began  to  seem  more  rational  than  facetious.  At  least  it  gave 
a  new  fillip  of  interest  to  the  emotions  which  these  trees  arouse 
in  the  beholder. 

In  any  case,  as  we  sauntered  through  these  living 
colonnades,  imagination  busied  itself  with  the  inconceivably 
long  stretches  of  time  through  which  the  Redwoods  have  kept 
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unbroken  their  line  of  descent  from  a  past  when  dinosaurs  and 
other  strange  reptiles  shared  the  world  with  them.  Gone  are 
the  brontosaurus  and  the  dinotherium;  gone  are  the  saber- 
toothed  tiger,  the  mastodon,  and  the  three-toed  horse — 
swallowed  up  by  a  geological  antiquity  so  deep  and  vast  that 
ordinary  time  periods  are  as  useful  to  measure  it  as  a  boy's 
kite-string  is  to  reach  the  sun.  Yet  the  Sequoias  are  still 
here  and  perhaps  the  only  plant  which  has  kept  them  company 
through  that  long  past  is  the  luxuriant  Fern  growth  about 
their  feet.  Not  even  in  a  tropical  jungle  could  one  hope  to 
see  a  more  glorious  wealth  and  variety  of  Ferns  than  that 
which  carpets  the  floor  of  these  Redwood  forests.  An  acre  or 
two  of  these  ferneries,  even  without  the  trees,  would  make  the 
fame  of  any  park.  But  here  are  twenty  thousand  acres  of  them, 
and  the  trees — the  most  stupendous  plant  miracle  of  all — are 
the  very  condition  of  their  life  by  immeasurable  ages  of 
friendly  association. 

Not  only  does  the  sylvan  twilight  of  these  forests  furnish 
a  practical  example  of  the  kind  of  filtered  sunlight  desired 
by  many  of  our  native  Ferns,  but  the  conditions  of  soil  and 
moisture  also  are  worthy  of  study  by  cultivators  of  forest 
gardens.  There  are  not  many  showy  flowering  plants  that 
are  naturally  associated  with  Ferns  in  such  an  environment.  But 
a  visitor  to  these  Redwoods  during  June  will  find  patches  of 
the  forest  floor  carpeted  by  myriads  of  the  large  rose-colored 
blossoms  of  Oxalis  oregana.  This  Redwood  Sorrel  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  our  shade  plants  and  the  profusion  with 
which  it  grows  in  the  Redwood  twilight  suggests  effective  uses 
in  shady  borders  under  heavy  canopies  of  foliage.  Equally 
striking  are  the  starlike  white  blossoms  of  Montias  and 
Dentarias  that  nod  above  the  green  carpet  into  which  the 
wanderer's  foot  sinks  as  noiselessly  as  into  a  bed  of  feathers. 
Long  shafts  of  sunlight  striking  aslant  through  the  plumy  tops 
of  the  trees  and  lighting  upon  bunches  of  red  Clintonia 
blossoms  (Clintonia  Andrew siana)  give  one  a  wholly  new 
conception  of  their  decorative  character.  Novel  effects  also  are 
produced  in  mid-summer  when  indigo  blue  berries  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  flowers. 

The  writer  feels  convinced  that  landscape  gardeners  and 
lovers  of  forest  gardens  have  much  to  learn  from  the  plant 
associations  and  color  effects  found  in  the  Redwood  belt  of 
California.  It  may  be  difficult  to  reproduce  the  shade  and 
moisture  conditions  of  a  dense  forest  in  which  many  trees  are 
three  hundred  feet  in  height  and  some  approach,  if  they  do 
not  equal,  an  altitude  of  four  hundred  feet.  But  the  amazing 
natural  garden  effects  found  upon  the  Redwood  forest  floors 
of  Humboldt  County  are  a  challenge  to  every  garden  enthusiast. 

William  Frederic  Bade. 
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If  j^ou're   off  to  Philadelphia  this  morning, 

And  wish  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  say, 
I  pledge  my  word  you'll  find  the  pleasant  land  behind 

Unaltered  since  Eed  Jacket  rode  that  way. 
Still  the  pine-woods  scent  the  noon,  still  the  catbird  sings  his  tune 

Still  the  autumn  sets  the  maple-forest  blazing 
Still  the  grape-vine  through  the  dusk  flings  her  soul-compelling  musk 

Still  the  fire-flies  in  the  corn  make  night  amazing! 

They  are  there,  there,  there  with  Earth  immortal 

(Citizens,  I  give  you  friendly  warning) 
The  things  that  truly  last  when  men  and  times  have  passed, 
They  are  all  in  Pennsylvania  this  morning! 

Eudyard  Kipling. 
Eead  by  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry  in  welcoming  the  visiting  Clubs. 

The  Fall  Meeting  in  Philadelphia 

Thirty- four  presidents  gathered  with  the  directors  for  dinner 
at  Mrs.  Horace  Bullock's  in  Ardmore  on  Monday  evening, 
October  17th.  Indeed  Anth  our  hostesses  and  the  Bulletin 
staff,  we  numbered  fifty-four.  We  welcomed  six  new  presidents, 
— Mrs.  jMallorj^  of  Eye ;  Mrs.  Russell  of  Middletown ;  ]Mrs. 
Seabury  of  Easthampton;  Mrs.  Van  Sinderen  of  Washington; 
Mrs.  Wheeler  of  Somerset  Hills  and  ]\Irs.  Brent  of  Ruxton.  It 
is  rumored  that  the  ghost  of  one  club  president  still  circles  round 
Ardmore  and  vicinity  looking  for  Mrs.  Bullock's  entrance  for 
the  mazes  of  the  ]Main  Line  certainly  are  bewildering  to  the 
uninitiated,  though  this  very  seclusion  adds  greatly  to  its  charm. 
As  we  entered  the  house  to  the  strains  of  music  we  were  thrilled 
indeed  to  be  once  more  at  a  Garden  Club  re-union.  After  a 
most  enjoyable  dinner  we  had  a  short  Council  of  Presidents,  and 
later  on,  j\Irs.  Brewster  gave  us  an  amusing  account  of  her  travels 
among  English  gardens.  Mrs.  Bullock's  garden  lay  in  the  bril- 
liant moonlight  tempting  us  to  return  next  day  and  explore  its 
beauties,  but  I  for  one,  would  have  to  have  Ariadne's  ball  of 
wool  to  help  me  retrace  my  steps. 

Next  morning  when  we  assembled  at  the  Emergency  Aid 
Rooms  on  South  Eighteenth  Street,  our  admiration  was  challenged 
by  Mrs.  Crawford's  Motor  Committee,  and  as  the  day  progressed 
our  admiration  turned  to  awe.  Never  had  we  seen  such 
efficiency;  one  had  only  to  whisper  a  wish  and  transportation 
was  furnished  immediately  to  the  furthermost  recesses  of  Phil- 
adelphia's environs. 
The  a  word  of  welcome  was  most  charmingly  given  by  j\Irs. 
Meeting  Bayard  Henry,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Garden  Club.  And 
of  the  many  interesting  things  which  came  up  at  the  Business 
Meeting  the  following  seemed  to  me  most  pertinent. 

In  Mrs.  Farwell's  Wild  Flower  report  she  mentioned  that 
the  three  Philadelphia  Clubs  had  undertaken  the  preliminary 
plans  of  a  Wild  Flower  Preserve  in  Wistar  Park,  Germantown. 
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i\Irs.  Gage  reported  570  slides,  and  hopes  later  to  issue  a 
classified  catalog. 

Mrs.  Iselin,  the  new  president  of  the  North  Country  Garden 
Club,  reported  the  beginning  of  a  crusade  against  wayside  van- 
dals, a  crusade  of  tidiness,  and  hopes  that  the  State  Police  may 
be  used  to  patrol  the  highways  on  Sundays  and  holidays  to  warn 
off  trespassers. 

Mrs.  Martin  reiterated  the  importance  of  the  Mt.  TTnrniliou 
site  for  the  new  Botanical  Garden  in  Washington,  D.  C,  instead 
of  the  inferior  and  smaller  tract  nearer  the  city. 

The  invitation  of  the  Newport  Garden  Association  to  visit 
them  in  the  summer  of  1923  was  accepted  most  delightedly. 

]\Irs.  Mercer's  careful  report  on  the  Questionnaiie  about 
initiation  fees  for  any  new  clubs  joining  the  Garden  Club  op 
AmeriCxV  after  this  year,  was  thoroughly  gone  over,  also  some 
other  matters  of  importance  to  admission,  and  the  feeling  seemed 
to  be  that  in  the  future,  we  must  be  more  careful  whom  we  allow 
to  join  our  increasingly  valuable  confederation. 

Airs.  Warren  was  entrusted  with  the  re-printing  of  that  most 
invaluable  little  "Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Flower  Names," 
which  was  first  gotten  out  by  Mrs.  King.  It  will  be  sold  by,  and 
for  the  Garden  Club  members. 

M.  Emile  Lemoine  of  Nancy,  France,  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Garden  Club  op  America, 

Attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  of  a  permanent  Recep- 
tion Committee  to  be  made  up  of  women  who  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  personnel  of  the  Club,  and  whose  duty  it 
Avculd  be  to  assist  the  Hostess  Clubs  at  the  large  meetings. 

]\Irs.  Hutcheson  moved  that  a  letter  stating  what  were  the 
true  requirements  of  a  Garden  Club  member,  should  be  sent  to 
each  President  to  aid  her  or  her  Admissions  Committee  in  their 
selection  of  future  members. 

i\Irs.  Thorne  was  given  authority  to  circularize  the  Presidents 
again  for  the  latest  information  for  her  Visitors  Book. 

After  a  vote  of  thanlvs  to  the  three  Hostess  Clubs  Ave 
adjourned  to  the  well-kept  garden  behind  the  Emergency  Aid 
Rooms,  where  a  delicious  luncheon  was  served.    And  then  came 

The  Jaunt 

One  fact  is  established  beyond  peradventure  by  this  trip,  and 
that  is,  that  a  garden  can  be  as  beautiful  in  the  fall  as  at  any 
time  of  the  year  if  you  only  knoiv  how.  Our  Hostesses  warned 
us  that  there  had  been  a  light  frost  and  we  were  told  that  the 
gardens  were  none  of  them  at  their  best,  so  we  expected  to  see 
bare  flower  beds,  of  excellent  proportions;  leafless  shrubberies, 
well  laid  out;  and  the  gardens  demolished  for  the  winter.  But 
we  found  Abelia  sweetly  blooming;  Aster  Tataricus  at  its  best; 
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Dahlias  everywhere;  Chrysanthemiims ;  Salvia  farinacea;  Nico- 
tiana,  and  the  late  Annuals  rioting  in  color. 

As  we  rode  out  into  that  dreamy  autumn  haze,  about  three 
hundred  happy  Garden  Fans,  we  passed  the  silver-grey  Schuyl- 
kill and  ran  through  Fairmount  Park  of  Centennial  fame  and 
into  the  suburbs  on  the  Main  Line.  Here  the  houses  are  built 
of  that  beautiful  field  stone  laid  up  in  shallow  courses  with  wide 
mortar  joints,  impossible  to  copy  elsewhere.  Many  charming 
white  washed  stone  houses  claimed  our  admiration  too,  and  the 
roadside  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  called  forth  many  vows 
of  future  emulation. 

We  drove  through  the  grounds  of  Haverford  College,  that  old 
Quaker  institution  and  champion  of  cricket,  and  had  a  satisfac- 
tory view  of  its  early  American  architecture.  We  felt  as  if  we 
were  in  England  as  we  scurried  along  green  lanes  between  hedge- 
rows with  glimpses  of  rolling  hills  and  meadows,  brooks  and  well 
timbered  woodlands, — and  always  above  us  the  brilliant  autumn 
banners  flaunting  over  our  heads, — Maple,  Sassafras,  Oak  and 
Elm,  and  at  a  lower  level,  myriads  of  flame-colored  Dogwood  and 
Sumach  trees.  There  is  a  peculiar  lifted  feeling  that  only  comes 
to  a  sincere  gardener  on  her  way  to  see  a  new  garden ! 

Our  first  stop  was  at  AUgates,  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horatio  Gates  Lloyd  on  the  old  Cooperstown  Road,  back  of 
Haverford.  The  fore-court  with  its  four  giant  Cryptomerias, 
and  its  old-world  fountain,  is  especially  worthy  of  study.  Wilson 
Eyre  is  the  architect,  and  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  its  perfect 
proportions,  but  to  Mrs.  Lloyd  is  due  unlimited  praise  for  the 
Evergreen  planting,  indeed  the  placing  of  every  tree,  shrub  and 
plant  on  this  whole  large  place,  has  been  carefully  thought  out 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd,  who  are  both  knowing  gardeners. 
The  house  is  long  and  low,  of  mellow  drab-colored  stucco, 
with  dull  blue  shutters  and  dull  green  and  blue  roof  of  large 
square  tiles.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  south-western  slope  of  the 
hill,  its  prospect  is  over  the  sheep-shorn  lawns  down  to  a  natural 
lake, — you  notice  the  sheep  grazing  in  the  middle  distance 
apparently  with  free  access  to  the  precious  garden — but  a  hidden 
wall  or  Ha-Ha  keeps  them  in  their  proper  sphere.  The  garden 
and  Iris  Bowl  are  described  in  detail  in  another  part  of  the 
Bulletin. 

Mrs.  Our  second  stop  was  at  the  neighboring  estate  belonging  to 
Warden's  Mrs.  Clarence  Warden  of  The  Weeders.  It  was  most  interest- 
Garden  ing  to  see  how  differently  the  same  view  and  outlook  had  been 
treated,  although  both  houses  had  western  terraces  and  the 
sloping  lawn.  The  house  was  adorable  white  field-stone,  and 
the  grounds  gave  the  feeling  of  many  little  delightful  vine- 
covered  nooks  to  sit  in,  with  glimpses  of  the  brilliant  walled 
and  paved  garden  out  beyond.     The  garden  was  planned  by 
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Mrs.   Max  Farrand  and  did  justice  to  her  renown  with  its 
masses  of  lovely  bloom  and  its  quaint  and  intimate  charm. 

It  was  hard  to  be  torn  away  by  our  gentle  police, — we  were 
never  hurried,  but  one  might  say  we  were  firmly  expedited, — 
into  motors  and  followed  our  leaders  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Main  Line,  dodging  around  perilous  corners,  under  wide  rail- 
road tracks,  up  historic  ' '  Pikes ' '  till  we  drove  through  an  impres- 
sive gothic  gateway  and  found  ourselves  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  We  have  always  had  implicit  faith 
in  Mrs.  Martin  as  a  leader,  and  the  next  cross-country  scamper  Mrs. 
was  no  exception,  we  followed  her  down  unknown  lanes,  by  high-   Taylor's 
ways  and  byways,  past  enchanting  views,  alluring  entrances  into  Garden 
another  part  of  Fairmount  Park,  up  through  far-famed  Wissa- 
hickon  Drive  into  the  sacred  purlieus  of  Germantown. 

Only  a  Philadelphian  born,  can  tell  where  Germantown  leaves 
off  and  Chestnut  Hill  begins,  but  it  seems  to  be  somewhere 
near  St.  Martins  where  our  third  stop  was  made  at  Boxley, 
the  old-fashioned  garden  of  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Taylor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Garden  Club.  The  afternoon  shadows  enhanced 
this  enchanted  spot  as  w^e  walked  along  the  century  old  wall 
and  in  through  a  gate  of  delicate  old  iron-work.  Dark  masses 
of  Box  reached  above  our  shoulders.  We  were  in  our  ideal  of 
an  old-time  garden  at  last.  But  how  could  this  be  autumn 
when  the  whole  garden  was  in  full  June  bloom  with  white  Miss 
Lingard  Phlox,  blue  Delphinium  and  Roses?  Dahlias  and  vast 
pink  Chrysanthemums  convinced  us  that  we  were  still  in  October, 
but  we  realized  that  the  magic  which  had  straightened  out 
and  re-set  this  old  Box,  originally  planted  in  1803,  had  also 
solved  the  problem  of  how  to  force  luxuriant  fall  bloom  out 
of  the  summer  flowers.  This  huge  Box  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Taylor  in  1901  to  bring  it  into  better  relation  with  the  house; 
now  the  axis  of  the  main  garden  walk  runs  through  the  wide 
colonial  hall  of  the  old  stucco  house  to  a  restful  view  of  an 
intimate  valley  beyond.  The  garden  reminds  you  of  Mount 
Vernon;  to  the  north  is  a  quaint  low  pigeon  house  running 
the  whole  length,  and  to  the  south  the  Box  hedge  is  very  high 
with  arches  cut  through  here  and  there ;  the  main  walk  is 
flagged  but  the  side  paths  are  of  tan-bark,  which  gives  an 
indescribably  quiet  and  restful  feeling — and  the  color  is  good 
with  the  dense  Box.  Boxley  has  a  strong  heart-appeal  to 
every  true  American  gardener;  it  cannot  be  duplicated  in  a 
life-time,  but  it  can  be  emulated. 

What  new  thrill  could  our  hostess  have  devised  for  us  after  The 
this   delectable   vision?       The   thrill   of   contrast   from   early  Stotesbury 
American  to  old  French,  from  a  landscape  of  Benjamin  West  Garden 
to  a  Watteau  fan.    A  pen  more  accomplished  than  mine  describes 
the  Stotesbury  gardens  for  us  but  I  must  register  my  admiration 
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for  the  difficult  task  perfectly  carried  out.  Here  was  the  Trianon, 
Versailles,  or  Fontainebleau  as  you  will,  transported  to  a  hill 
near  Philadelphia,  overlooking  the  superb  Whitemarsh  Valley. 
"We  saAv  it  at  sunset;  it  is  a  memory  of  beautiful  balustrades, 
dignified  parterres,  fountains  playing  in  the  golden  light,  and 
over  all,  the  autumn  colors  and  the  reflection  of  the  setting 
sun  in  the  lake  below. 

Mrs.  Starr's  Thoughts  of  a  revivifying  tea  filled  our  inner  consciousness 
Garden  as  we  wound  out  of  that  impressive  drive,  and  the  hospitable 
light  which  shone  from  Mrs.  Isaac  Starr's  door  was  a  most 
welcome  sight.  We  thought  that  the  limit  of  garden  enjoy- 
ment had  been  reached,  but  after  our  inner-woman  was  re- 
freshed, we  glimpsed  a  terrace  with  shadowy  arching  trees 
meeting  above,  and  on  exploring  further,  the  witchery  of 
twilight  in  a  garden  Avas  upon  us.  It  may  have  been  the  little 
lights  twinkling  out  one  by  one  in  the  Whitemarsh  Valley 
below,  it  may  have  been  the  fountain  splashing  in  the  half- 
light,  it  may  have  been  the  restfulness  of  one  of  Mrs.  Shipman's 
inspired  gardens,  but  the  full  spell  was  upon  us,  and  w^e  heard 
more  than  one  good  gardener  say  this  was  the  one  she  loved 
the  best. 

Then  came  the  excitement  of  departure ;  the  marvellous 
efficiency  of  the  Motor  Committee  again ;  the  au  revoirs  till  the 
spring  meeting, — and  the  last  cheering  sight  of  Mrs.  Newell 
and  Mrs.  Eea  talking  earnestly  together  on  the  doorstep, — 
planning  for  the  Cleveland-Allegheny  "Spring  Offensive." 

The  Stotesbury  Place. 

Nowhere  has  the  passionate  American  will  for  great 
achievement  been  turned  toward  the  creation  of  beautiful 
splendor  with  such  quick  success  as  at  Mr.  E.  T.  Stotesbury 's 
at  Chestnut  Hill.  It  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  vision  embracing 
more  than  house  and  garden.  Palace  crowns  hill;  yet  from  the 
summit  one  forgets  man's  effort  in  dreams  of  far  autumn  tinted 
hills. 

Toward  the  west,  enclosed  by  Box  hedges,  a  splendid  green 
panel  in  a  grove  frames  a  broad  pool.  But  yesterday  it  was 
not  there  to  catch  and  hold  on  rippling  water  the  heart  of  a 
harvest  sunset.  Around  the  corner,  loggia  and  terrace  arms 
stretched  out  from  the  wings  of  the  house  hold  a  court  flooded 
with  yellow  blossoms,  against  the  building.  Below,  where  once 
the  hill  was,  is  a  vast  and  elegant  tapis  vert,  leading  down  to 
R.  playground  of  leaping  fountains.  Borders  of  richly  colored 
plants  enclose  the  grass  panel,  which,  further  out,  is  bordered 
by  wide  beds  of  rich  greenery  into  which  are  set  gleaming  statues, 
hidden  benches  and  retreats.    On  the  left  is  a  high,  balustraded 
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retaining  wall,  which  one  mounts  by  various  flights  of  carved 
stone  steps.    On  the  right  lies  a  grove  of  tall  trees. 

The  end  is  open,  and  beyond  it  an  immense  lane  is  cut 
straight  through  wood  and  meadows,  reminding  one  of 
Compiegne.  Here,  however,  the  plane  is  broken.  The  broad 
allee  crosses  a  valley  marked  by  a  green  circle,  and  climbs  the 
hill  beyond,  stopping  only  at  the  entrance  gates  perhaps  a 
mile  from  the  house  terrace. 

It  w^as  here  that  one  entered  to  follow  a  winding  drive 
through  meadow  and  wood,  now  and  again  rounding  a  hill 
to  get  a  better  view  and  finally  coming  on  the  entrance  court 
with  its  balustrades  and  tempietto.  It  was  by  the  same  gates 
that  one  left  this  land  of  the  magic  wand  to  enter  again  the 
country  lanes  of  the  world  we  daily  see  and  live  in. 

We  all  came  away  wdth  a  real  appreciation  for  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stotesbury  in  making  the  visit  possible.  And  it 
was  a  happy  inspiration  that  made  possible  the  welcome  hand- 
clasp of  that  brave  citizen  of  Chestnut  Hill  whom  we  all  love  and 
honor — Mrs.  Willis  Martin. 

Fletcher  Steele. 

An  Iris  Garden 

The  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  has  asked  me  to  perch  on  the 
edge  of  Mrs.  Horatio  Gates  Lloyd's  famous  Iris  Bowl  and  con- 
jure up  its  May  beauty,  for  this  article.  But  she  did  not  realize 
the  difficult}'',  faced  by  the  October  glory  of  this  garden  of  sorts, 
and  all  sorts  of  gardens  which  ]\Irs.  Lloyd  has  combined  into  such 
a  perfect  whole.  Her  house  is  on  the  north-eastern  rim  of  an  irreg- 
ular natural  basin,  and  the  House  terrace.  Box  terrace,  and  Frog 
terrace,  (with  its  oblong  pool,  guarded  by  two  giant  bronze 
frogs),  follow  each  other  do^^^l  to  broad  stone  steps,  and  a  ramp, 
which  descends  in  turn  to  a  sunny  meadow,  where  the  sheep  are 
grazing.  Farther  away  down  the  slope,  a  glimpse  of  water 
between  the  trees,  marks  the  pond  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
from  which  point,  on  the  other  side,  tier  upon  tier  of  field  and 
foliage  rise  to  the  last  soft  misty  outlines  of  the  horizon. 

All  the  foreground  of  terraces,  is,  in  October,  as  earlier  in 
the  season,  a  sheet  of  shifting  color.  The  Box  terrace  has  well 
filled  borders,  and  the  Frog  terrace  is  divided  into  pink,  blue 
and  white,  yellow  and  red  sections.  Among  the  unusual  pink 
border  plants  is  the  Wood  Betony,  Sfochys  Bctonica;  and  in  the 
blue  and  white,  blue  Marguerites,  agatJica  coelestis  (Dreer  and 
Sutton)  with  luxuriant  attractive  dark  green  leaves,  are  appro- 
priate companions  to  forget-me-nots  as  cover  and  border  phmts. 
To  the  left  of  the  Frog  terrace,  steps  lead  down  to  the  sunken 
garden  through  the  center  of  which  runs  the  Rill,  a  stone  lined 
bit  of  water  as  beguiling  as  its  beautiful  licjuid  name.     Various 
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Sedums  grow  along  its  edge  and  groups  of  lemon-colored  Water 
Poppies  float  upon  it  in  the  sparkling  autumn  sunshine.  It  ends 
in  a  wall  fountain,  on  each  side  of  which  steps  ascend  to  the 
swimming  pool  terrace.  There  are  walls  and  steps,  both  dry  and 
plastered,  everywhere  covered  with  all  sorts  of  charming  rock- 
plants  and  vines, — the  intense  blue  of  Ipomea  coerulea,  the 
orange  Thunbergia,  with  its  black  eyes,  commonly  used  by 
florists  in  window  boxes  but  here  set  out  to  prosper  until  October 
sees  it  growing  gracefully  in  great  masses;  the  Bittersweet, 
Akebia,  Clematis  and  Dolichos,  and  the  white  Hyacinth  Bean 
Daylight,  whose  sister  Darkness,  has  metal-colored  seed  pods, 
which  make  it  a  joy  long  after  the  blossoms  leave.  To  the  left 
of  the  house  is  the  Rose  garden,  above  the  sunken  garden,  and 
near  it  such  a  tool  house !  Shelves  with  blue,  labelled  cans  filled 
with  every  kind  of  plant-medicine,  tonic,  and  pest-preventive 
with  pigeon-holed  labels,  pencils,  seeds,  scissors, — all  the  little 
gardening  impedimenta,  the  search  for  which  at  the  right  moment 
certainly  impedes  many  of  us.  Also  tools  of  every  sort  and  kind 
that  the  most  energetic  gardener  could  desire  to  keep  for  her 
very  own. 

To  the  right  of  the  house  lies  the  Blue  garden,  which  opens 
into  the  paddock  on  one  side  where  an  enormous  old  Cherry  tree 
forms  a  striking  background.  There  are  blooming  blue  Salvias, 
the  annual  farinacea  and  patens,  the  latter  a  most  intense  cobalt, 
and  azurea,  whose  name  describes  it ;  Eupatorium  coelestinmn ; 
annual  Ageratum,  both  high  and  dwarf;  Platycodon  grandiflora 
still  showing  some  flowers;  Blue  Spirea,  Caryopteris  Masta- 
canthus,  such  a  lovely  shrub-like  sphere  of  feathery  blue; 
Heliotrope  and  Lohelia  Erinus  compacta,  blue  Aconitum  and 
Blue  Flax.  The  background  to  the  north  is  of  walls  and  vines 
with  various  New  England  Asters  here  and  there.  Blue  Enfield 
jars  of  a  perfect  shade  and  glaze  flank  the  steps  to  the  Iris 
Garden.  The  Bowl  is  enclosed  in  an  almost  perfect  square 
10iy2  by  101  feet.  On  two  sides  are  stone  steps  into  the 
other  gardens;  at  the  corner  farthest  from  the  house,  a  gazebo. 

Long  narrow  beds  of  Iris  line  this  square,  with  four  trian- 
gular ones  surrounding  the  flat  brim  of  the  Bowl.  These  last 
are  filled  with  Pallida  Dalmatica,  Japanese  and  Siberian  Iris, 
the  beds  bordered  with  Primulas,  Lobelia,  sedum,  Arabis, 
Creeping  Phlox,  Candji^uft,  etc.  Four  circular  terraces  form  the 
Bowl.  From  the  top  terrace  to  the  pool  at  the  bottom,  there  is 
a  drop  of  four  feet.  Each  terrace  except  the  top  one  is  composed 
of  two  circular  beds  with  a  three  foot  grass  path  between, 
supported  by  a  dry  wall,  eighteen  inches  in  height,  filled  with 
rock  plants.  Each  terrace  is  broken  into  four  sections  by  stone 
steps,  also  covered  with  rock  plants.  The  four  sections  are 
planted  according  to  color — purples  and  lavenders,  blues  and 
whites,  pinks,  and  yellows  and  smoky  shades.  The  higher  varieties 
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are  planted  toward  the  back  of  each  level.  It  is  impossible  to 
name  all  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  which  are  used, 
but  among  the  purples  are  Nine  Wells,  Perfection,  Archeveque, 
Stamhoul,  Souvenir  de  Mme.,  Gaudichau,  Monsignor,  on  the 
highest  terrace ;  then  on  that  below,  Kochii,  Cameleon,  Blue  Jay 
and  Anna  Farr;  on  the  same  level,  across  the  grass  circle, 
Dalmarius,  Walhalla,  Duchess  of  Wellington  and  Pocahontas, 
to  the  edge  of  the  wall.  On  the  next  below,  Amas,  Cypriana, 
Fritjof;  then  the  grass  circle  and  beyond,  Syphax,  Celeste,  B.  Y. 
Morrison,  Lady  Foster  and  others.  Then  the  wall  and  a  drop 
to  the  level  of  the  pool.  This  circle  is  planted  with  dwarf 
varieties — Zua,  Mrs.  Allan  Gray,  and  Dilcush,  with  pumilas 
and  cristata  in  front  of  them.  The  last  circle  of  grass  encloses 
a  wreath  of  Violas  and  Iris  gracilipes,  flung  down  around  the 
blue  tiled  pool,  which  is  6  feet  in  diameter. 

In  the  blue  and  white  section  are  Ma-Mie,  Hiawatha,  E.  L. 
Crandell,  White  Knight,  Darius,  Porcelaine,  Victorine,  Mrs.  H. 
Darwin,  Dawn  Fairy,  and  others.  In  the  pink  section  are 
Lent  A.  Williamson,  Alcazar,  Shrewsbury ,  Seminole,  Caprice, 
Mi.  Penn,  Wyndam,  Eric  and  Opera.  In  the  yellow  section 
Navajo,  Maori  King,  Mary  Garden,  Aurea,  Montezuma,  Princess 
Victoria  Louise,  Sherwin  Wright,  Minneliaha,  Flavescens  and 
Rachel  Fox  are  used.  The  long  wires  bent  at  each  end  and 
pressed  into  the  ground  to  separate  each  group  are  worth  noting, 
also  the  very  clear  labels.  Though  Lilies,  Gladiolus  and 
Hyacinthus  candicans  bring  bloom  to  the  Iris  garden  after  the 
principal  color  is  gone,  its  outlines  and  the  healthy  green  of  the 
Iris  and  rock  plants  give  character  to  the  gray  green  silver  effects 
of  the  late  summer  and  fall.  Truly  a  fairy  amphitheatre.  Ring 
above  ring  of  Irises,  like  lovely  ladies,  their  rainbow  radiance 
reflected  in  the  sunset  sky  beyond.  Their  May  and  June  bloom- 
ing is  worth  going  miles  to  see. 

Elizabeth  D.  Williams. 
The  Gardeners,  Montgomery  and  Delaware  Go's. 

Book  Reviews 

Downing 's  Landscape  Gardening.  Revised  by  Frank  R.  Waugli. 
Printed  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons  Co. 

Professor  Waugh  of  Amherst  has  done  a  timely  and 
excellent  service  to  the  casual  reader  as  well  as  the  professional 
landscape  architect  or  student,  by  bringing  out  and  revising  a 
new  edition  of  Downing 's  Landscape  Gardening  with  the  very 
welcome  addition  of  a  number  of  Mr.  Downing 's  short  essays 
on  kindred  subjects.  This  makes  the  tenth  edition  of 
Landscape  Gardening,  the  original  having  been  published  in 
1841,  at  which  time  it  was  the  only  work  of  its  kind  in  this 
country.    American  taste  in  gardening,  planting  and  the  laying 
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out  of  large  estates  and  public  parks  has  gone  far  and  changed 
much  in  these  eighty  years,  but  the  broad  basic  principles  laid 
down  by  Andrew  Jackson  Downing  are  still  those  followed  by 
the  best  landscapists  today,  and  his  name  is  still  revered  as  a 
classic  by  all  students  of  that  art.  That  this  is  so,  is  the  more 
surprising  when  one  realizes  that  Downing  was  but  twenty-six 
years  old  when  his  book  was  published,  that  he  w'as  the  son  of 
a  nurseryman  of  small  means,  in  a  small  town  (Newburgh, 
N.  Y.)  and  that  his  education  ended  with  high  school  when 
he  was  but  sixteen.  His  originality  of  mind,  breadth  of  vision, 
correctness  of  judgment  and  taste  far  in  advance  of  his  times 
in  many  ways,  combined  with  a  charming  literary  style  in  the 
somewhat  ornate  manner  of  the  early  Victorian  era,  make  his 
work  uncommonly  agreeable,  as  well  as  instructive  reading. 
Downing  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  plead  for  more  public 
planting  of  trees  in  towns  and  villages,  especially  of  the 
indigenous  trees  and  shrubs.  He  wrote  vehement  and  passion- 
ate appeals  for  the  appropriation  of  really  large  tracts  of  land 
for  public  parks  in  cities  and  towns ;  and  it  is  largely  owing 
to  his  urgency  that  Central  Park  was  secured  to  the  city  of 
New  York. 

The  lay-reader  will  find  the  book  well  worth  his  perusal, 
not  only  for  its  value  in  practical  advice,  but  for  the  picture 
it  sets  before  us  of  what  was  in  so  many  ways,  the  golden  age 
of  simplicity,  combined  with  elegance  in  American  country 
life.  Merely  to  read  the  headings  of  some  of  the  chapters 
brings  up  visions:  The  Philosopliy  of  Rural  Tastes,  The 
Beautiful  in  a  Tree,  On  the  Drapery  of  Cottages,  Enibellish- 
went,  A  Talk  icith  Flora  and  Pomona,  On  Feminine  Tastes  in 
Rural  Affairs. 

Does  not  the  mind's  eye  behold  a  lovely  lady  in  sweeping 
full  skirts  gliding  down  the  neat  gravel  path,  wuth  a  large 
straw  bonnet  trimmed  with  broad  ribbon,  barely  revealing  her 
clustering  ringlets,  accompanied  by  a  little  girl  in  a  lilac  print 
frock  with  crisp  white  pantalets  and  shiny  prunella  ankle-ties 
showing  beneath,  pausing  here  to  cut  a  Moss  Rose  sparkling 
with  dew,  or  tie  back  a  Morning  Glory  there  ?  We  will  content 
ourselves  with  quoting  but  one  paragraph  (though  we  should 
much  like  to  transcribe  the  long  dissertation  on  the  difference 
between  The  Beautiful  and  The  Picturesque!  because  it 
seems  characteristic  of  the  author,  both  in  style  and  substance, 
and  in  a  few  words,  ornate  perhaps,  but  thoroughly  expressive, 
gives  us  his  object  in  offering  his  views  to  the  public.)  "The 
Love  of  Country  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  love  of 
home.  Whatever  therefore,  leads  man  to  assemble  the  comforts 
and  elegancies  of  life  around  his  habitation,  tends  to  increase 
local  attachments,  and  render  domestic  life  more  delightful; 
thus  not  only  augmenting  his  own  enjoyment,  but  strengthen- 
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ing  his  patriotism  and  making  him  a  better  citizen."  The 
short  biographical  sketch  of  Downing,  by  George  William 
Curtis,  Avho  was  an  intimate  friend,  gives  a  graphic  and 
charming  picture  of  the  man,  quite  in  accord  Avith  the 
principles  of  the  paragraph  quoted  above. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  book  has  been 
illustrated  profusely  with  modern  photographs,  in  themselves 
inartistic  and  of  the  standard  of  a  seed  catalogue — -and,  which 
do  a  real  violence  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  reader  by  their 
absolute  incongruity  with  the  elegance  and  distinction  of  the 
text. 

E.  H. 

Dr.  N.  L.  Britton  has  ^^enerously  written  the  following  review  of  Mr. 
Praeger's  long  and  careful  study  of  the  Genus  Sedum.  Dr.  Britton  has 
grown  and  monographed  the  Amei'ican  species^  which  includes  the 
numerous  ones  of  Mexico.  The  editor  of  this  department  is  delighted  to 
be  able  to  present  such  a  valuable  review  of  such  a  difficult  subject. 

An  Account  of  the  Genus  Sedum  as  Found  in  Cultivation. 
By   R.    Lloyd   Praeger    (Journal    of   the    Royal    Horticultural 
Society,  May,  1921). 

Botanists  and  horticulturists  will  join  in  praise  and  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Praeger 's  valuable  monograph  of  cultivated  Stone- 
crops  and  in  thanks  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  its 
publication,  His  investigations  of  these  plants,  grown  in  his  o\\\\ 
garden  in  Dublin,  and  in  botanical  gardens  in  Great  Britain, 
have  extended  over  several  years,  and  he  has  pursued  them  with 
diligence  and  enthusiasm. 

Introductory  chapters  are  given  to  general  considerations ; 
an  liistorieal  account  of  the  genus,  in  which  he  estimates  that  the 
total  number  of  species  of  Sedum  at  about  500  and  notes  that  of 
these  he  has  received  and  grown  151,  all  described  and  very  nearly 
all  illustrated  in  his  following  pages;  the  chapter  on  geographic 
distribution  brings  out  the  very  wide  range  of  the  genus  nearly 
throughout  the  northern  hemisphere;  that  on  cultivation  and 
propagation  is,  naturally,  of  greatest  application  to  the  climate 
of  the  British  Isles,  where  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  species 
are  hardy;  variation  and  sports  are  discussed,  the  rarity  of 
hybrids  is  noted,  and  record  is  made  of  the  sources  of  material 
from  many  institutions,  gardens  and  collectors. 

Detailed  descriptions  and  annotations  of  the  151  species 
studied  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  document;  these  he 
divides  into  ten  sections,  the  species  being  grouped  more,  appar- 
ently, for  convenience  of  description,  than  from  considerations 
of  natural  affinities,  although  in  some  instances  these  are  brought 
out  very  well. 

The  flower-structure  in  the  Stonccrop  Family  [Crassulaceae) 
is  fascinating  when  one  comes  to  know  it  over  a  great  number  of 
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species.  All  authors  agree  that  the  family  is  to  be  grouped  in  the 
series  Choripetalae,  plants  which  have  the  corolla,  when  present, 
made  up  of  separate  petals,  but  in  the  Crassulaceae  we  have  many 
types  in  which  the  petals  are  more  or  less  united,  in  some  nearly 
up  to  their  tips,  into  a  gamopetalous  corolla,  thus  showing  numer- 
ous exceptions  to  the  general  scheme  of  plant  classification.  The 
genus  Gormania  Britton,  made  up  of  several  West  American 
species  with  the  habit  of  some  Sedams,  which  Mr,  Praeger 
-includes  in  Sedum,  is  an  interesting  natural  group  with  partly 
united  petals,  the  type  species,  G.  Watsoni  Britton  having,  on 
this  account,  been  originally  described  as  a  species  of  Cotyledon, 
a  genus  with  definitely  gamopetalous  corolla. 

Mr.  Praeger  includes  the  Linnaean  genus  BJwdiola  in  Sedum, 
following  many  other  authors.  But  Rhodiola  differs  from  Sedum 
by  having  staminate  flowers  on  one  plant  and  pistillate  on 
another,  and  the  typical  species  composing  it  have  rather  well- 
marked  habital  features,  forming  a  very  natural  group ;  he  has 
sought  to  break  the  genus  down  by  associating  with  these  a 
number  of  other  true  Sedums  of  somewhat  similar  habit,  among 
them  our  Rocky  Mountain  Sedum  rhodanthum,  the  type  of  the 
genus  Clementsia  Rose,  its  characteristic  spike-like  flower  cluster 
marking  it  off  sharply  from  true  Sedums,  agreeing  in  this  char- 
acter with  Sedum  Semenovii  of  Turkestan. 

The  well-defined  Mexican  genus  Cremnophila  Rose,  is  taken 
into  Sedum  by  Mr.  Praeger,  but  it  does  not  properly  belong  there 
as  Dr.  Rose  has  conclusively  pointed  out,  although  he  first 
described  this  very  interesting  plant  as  Sedum  nutans.  We  have 
had  it  under  observation  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  since 
1905,  where  it  has  flowered  every  year,  and  the  illustration  of  it 
published  in  'Addisonia'  plate  25,  shows  that  it  is  quite  different 
from  any  true  Sedum. 

Sedastrum  Rose,  another  Mexican  genus  merged  by  Mr. 
Praeger  in  Sedum,  is  another  natural  group  of  species. 

The  very  careful  and  painstaking  indentification  of  species 
which  marks  Mr.  Praeger 's  long-continued  studies  of  these  plants 
is  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  botanical  and  horticultural 
science;  he  has  cleared  up  many  points  which  were  obscure  and 
his  critical  descriptions  of  the  species  are  admirable ;  his  illustra- 
tions of  the  plants  studied  are  most  helpful  and  he  will  have  the 
gratitude  of  all  students  of  the  family.  It  is,  naturally,  pleasing 
to  us  to  have  been  of  some  service  in  his  mvestigation  by  sending 
him  cuttings  from  many  plants  in  our  collections  at  New  York 
and  at  Washington,  which  he  has  made  use  of  in  his  descriptions 
and  illustrations. 

Mr.  Praeger  has  fallen  into  error,  however,  in  his  identifica- 
tion of  Sedum  oaxacanum  Rose,  a  Mexican  species  which  he  rede- 
scribes  as  S.  polyrrhizum  Praeger. 

N.  L.  Britton. 
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Opportunities  Out  of  Doors.     By  Edward  Owen  Dean. 
Harper  and  Brothers.      $1.25. 

This  Volume  of  132  pages  is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  each 
one  discussing  in  more  or  less  detail  some  form  of  employment  by 
which  a  man  can  earn  his  living  out  of  doors.  The  subjects 
include  four  of  special  interest  to  nature .  lovers  and  students ; 
Forestry;  Tree  Surgery;  Collecting  and  Growing  Medicinal 
Plants,  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Clear,  concise  outlines  of  just  what  these  employments  are, 
and  their  requirements,  should  assist  many  a  youth  in  deciding 
whether  to  enter  any  of  them.  This  refers  more  especially  to 
forestry  and  tree  surgery.  The  collecting  and  growing  of  med- 
icinal plants  would  hardly  be  a  steady  or  remunerative  employ- 
ment. And  landscape  gardening,  if  one  is  to  rise  above  the  rank 
of  a  common  laborer  through  the  various  grades  of  gardening  to 
the  ultimate  goal  of  landscape  architecture,  requires  years  of 
increasing  education,  study  and  intellectual  development. 

This  little  book  is  interesting  in  several  ways,  not  the  least 
being  its  help  in  presenting  ideas  when  boys  of  varying  walks 
of  life  seek  suggestions  and  advice. 

A.  H. 

Departments 

The  Gardener's  Miscellany 

Chrysanthemum  SIioavs  seem  to  be  the  grande  finale  to  our 
gardening  year.  It  is  all  over  for  us  "Hardy-gardeners,"  if 
we  have  done  our  bulb  planting  and  fall  covering,  and  by 
Thanksgiving  Day  only  the  woman  with  conservatories  or 
glass  of  some  kind  need  give  a  thought,  to  her  precious 
garden  till  the  seed  Catalogues  arrive.  I  confess  I  like  the 
rest.  It  corresponds  to  the  children's  getting  oft'  to  boarding 
school,  you  have  time  to  catch  your  breath  and  take  account  of 
stock. 

By  the  way,  if  you  have  not  read  Mrs.  "Warren's  good  Compost 
article  on  page  52  of  the  September  Bulletin,  do  so  at 
once  and  register  a  vow  that  no  one  over  whom  you  have  any 
control  shall  be  allowed  to  burn  leaves,  that  precious  and  truly 
heaven-sent  fertilizer.  It  is  not  too  late  to  start  your  compost- 
heap  now,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  remembering  to 
add  to  it  the  outer  leaves  of  the  cabbages  which  are  always 
removed  and  thrown  away  before  storage.  Nothing  helps  the 
leaves  to  decay  as  quickly  as  the  bacteria  found  in  decaying 
cabbages.  Indeed  the  compost-heap  has  come  into  its  own 
since  motors  have  killed  off  the  horses.  We  have  now  to 
resort  to  all  kinds  of  strange  enrichments  for  our  gardens,  such 
as  sea-weed,  decaying  vegetables  and  green  materials  of  all  kinds 
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well  dug  in.  I  know  of  one  gardener  who  saved  all  the  bones 
from  the  table  and  had  them  coarsely  ground  up,  this  of  course 
mil  make  the  finest  and  most  permanent  sort  of  plant  food.  We 
must  save  our  meagre  supply  of  cow-manure  for  our  choicest 
plants  and  vegetables.  Why  is  it  not  practical  for  a  club  to 
arrange  for  a  car-load  of  this  necessary  evil  to  be  sent  from  a 
distance  and  distributed  to  those  who  need  it? 

By  the  middle  of  November  we  have  had  heavy  frost  and 
are  able  to  dig  up,  dry  and  store  our  Dahlia  roots  and 
Gladiolus  corms.  I  dry  my  Dahlia  roots  for  an  hour  in  the  sun 
and  store  them  upside  doM^n  in  barrels.  This  keeps  the  sap  in 
the  tubers  and  prevents  rot.  Dampness  or  freezing  they  cannot 
stand.  Sometimes  I  store  my  best  varieties  in  dry  sand  in  the 
cellar,  but  more  often  packed  loosely  in  barrels.  But,  Don't 
forget  to  label  each  one  carefully. 

Gladiolia  "Glads"  as  the  trade  calls  them,  should  be  dried  a  few 
hours,  the  stems  and  old  basal  bulbs  removed,  and  stored  in 
paper  bags  and  hung  in  a  frost  proof  cellar.  The  small  bulblets 
which  cluster  around  the  base  of  the  parent  bulb  may  be 
detached  now  and  planted  in  boxes  of  well-prepared  sandy  soil 
mulched  with  leaf  mould  to  keep  in  the  moisture  and  winter 
in  a  cold  frame  to  be  planted  out  next  May,  Of  course,  this  is 
advisable  only  with  the  varieties  which  are  expensive  or  diffi- 
cult to  obtain. 

New  I  have  been  watching  the  Dahlia  Shows  and  getting  the 
Dahlias  names  and  whereabouts  of  the  choicest  new  varieties  with 
which  to  dazzle  our  " constitutents "  in  the  January  number; 
but  I  find  that  with  some  of  the  best  the  stock  is  still  scarce 
and  if  you  wish  to  be  sure  of  them  you  must  get  your  order  in 
this  fall,  therefore,  if  you  want  the  entrancing  Shudoiv's 
Lavender,  Latoma,  Insulinde,  and  J.  L.  Child's  Azalea,  you 
would  better  order  them  now.  The  first  can  be  gotten  at  the 
Bessie  Boston  Dahlia  Farm,  San  Mateo,  California. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stout's  new  book  on  Dahlias  is  to  come  out  by 
Christmas.  Then  we  shall  know  everything  that  is  to  be  known 
about  this  popular  tuber. 

It  is  hard  for  the  novice  in  gardening  to  realize  that  we 
cover  to  keep  the  frost  in,  not  out.  Wait  till  the  ground  is 
frozen  and  then  cover  your  beds  lightly  so  they  will  not  thaw 
and  freeze  alternately  and  heave  out  your  little  plants.  But  be 
careful  not  to  cover  over  the  heads  of  Fox  Gloves,  Canterbury 
bells  and  Rockets.  More  plants  are  smothered  to  death  than 
frozen  in  our  gardens.  They  should  be  protected  from  the 
winter  sun,  the  best  covering  being  a  light  layer  of  straw,  salt- 
hay  or  leaves  applied  after  the  tops  have  been  killed  by  frost. 
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If  your  seed  bed  or  nursery  is  in  a  position  exposed  to  the 
wind,  I  find  that  a  few  boards  placed  to  windward  of  the 
plants  protects  them  excellently.  Pinks,  Heuchera,  Nepeta, 
Fox-gloves  and  Columbines  do  not  like  to  be  covered  at  all  in 
my  walled  garden  by  the  sea,  but  then  they  are  in  a  sheltered 
location.  Phlox,  Aconite,  Japanese  Anemones  are  better  for 
a  light  covering. 

Delphinium,  of  course,  must  have  mounds  of  sifted 
coal-ashes  about  a  foot  in  diameter  over  each  plant.  Even  the 
little  seedlings  in  the  cold  frames  must  have  this  insurance 
against  slugs.    They  are  one  of  the  hardiest  plants. 

Irish  Junipers  should  have  the  branches  tied  up  lightly 
to  the  main  trunk  as  they  are  susceptible  to  breakage  by  wind 
and  snow. 

I  had  to  leave  my  garden  for  the  season  on  October  1st  this  Wreckinq 
year,  when  it  was  at  its  very  best.    The  day  I  left  I  cut  off  and  the 
threw  far  away  in  the   open  field  the  heads   of   Eupatorium  Garden 
ageratoides,  Michaelmas  daisies,  Phlox,  Echinops  and  Feverfew 
which    were    just    seeding,    otherwise    when    I  return    in    the 
spring,  the  beds  would  be   overgrown  with  masses  of  their 
little  seedlings.    This  precaution  has  served  a  double  purpose 
for  the  Asters   and   Eupatorium   have   naturalized   themselves    ' 
delightfully  out  side  my  walls. 

Also,  on  the  day  we  part,  my  garden  and  I,  I  am  very  generous 
with  roots  of  Boltonia,  Helenium,  Campanula  [glomerata  and 
rapunculoides) ,  Oenothera,  Asters,  Monarda  and  Phlox,  giving 
them  away  to  any  neighbor  who  will  take  them,  for  if  I  do  not, 
they  are  a  tangled  mass  next  spring  and  have  crowded  out  my 
choicer  perennials. 

Michaelmas  daisies  (hardy  Asters)  do  so  much  better  if  Michaelmas 
divided  every  year.  Each  little  sprout  should  be  planted  a  foot  Daisies 
away  from  its  brother.  This  is  especially  true  of  that  valuable 
pinkish  variety.  Si.  Egwin,  which  makes  a  round  bush  three  feet 
in  circumference,  if  treated  to  space  and  manure.  Boltonia 
and  Helenium  should  also  be  treated  in  this  drastic  way.  One 
year  I  was  doing  over  my  beds  in  the  fall  and  ripped  out  every 
plant  of  this  necessary  trio  in  October,  heeling  them  in  in  rows 
in  the  vegetable  garden.  Early  next  spring  I  reset  the  healthy 
young  shoots  in  my  borders  and  I  was  rewarded  by  a  superb 
growth  and  radiant  bloom. 

It  is  perfectly  safe  to  heel  in  hardy  shrubs,  roses  and  the  Heeling  in 
larger  perennials  for  the  wnnter,  if  they  come  from  the  nurser-  Belated 
ies  too  late  to  plant  in  their  permanent  locations.    Select  a  well  Stock 
drained  position  in  the  vegetable   garden   and  have   a   deep 
trench  dug,  lay  your  hardy  stock  in  a  slanting  position,  cover 
well  with  dirt,  leaving  only  the  tips  of  the  branches  exposed. 
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They  will  keep  in  perfect  condition  and  will  be  so  conveniently 
at  hand  to  be  planted  permanently  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked.  This  is  a  wise  precaution  to  take  if 
you  live  at  any  great  distance  from  the  nurseries  for  it  insures 
you  your  plant  material  at  the  psychological  moment  in  the 
Spring  when  the  nurseries  are  so  rushed  that  there  is  bound 
to  be  delay  in  your  orders. 

^Mere  Bulbs  Since  writing  the  September  Miscellany,  many  more  bulbs 
have  come  in.  I  want  to  speak  especially  of  the  helpful  mono- 
graph on  Tulips  on  page  3  of  Vaughan's  Bulb  Catalog.  It 
seems  to  cover  everything  one  could  wish  to  know  about  the 
culture  as  well  as  the  varieties  of  this  fascinating  flower.  I 
have  pasted  it  in  the  back  of  my  Garden  Scrap  Book  for  easy 
reference.  Vaughan  has  174  varieties  listed  which  is  unusual 
this  year.  It  is  too  late  for  you  to  order  your  tulips  now  and 
if  you  fear  that  the  ground  will  be  frozen  before  they  arrive, 
you  can  make  the  beds  now  and  cover  them  with  litter  or 
manure  to  keep  out  the  frost  till  they  arrive.  After  they  are 
planted  and  after  the  ground  is  frozen  over  them,  cover  the 
beds  again  with  the  litter  to  keep  them  cold  and  prevent  their 
starting  too  early. 

Depth  to         Plant  Tulips  six  inches  deep,  measuring  from  the  base  of 
Plant  the  bulb. 

Anna  Gilman  Hill. 

Plant  Material 

Thank  fortune  that  in  writing  of  ''Plant  Material"  one 
may  ramble  a  bit,  or  indeed,  the  lot  of  the  present  writer 
would  be  a  hard  one !  For  ideas  of  such  material  are  vagrant 
ones ;  a  chance  planting  here,  a  glimpse  seen  there,  a  carefully 
tried-out  scheme  in  one's  own  back  yard — and  together  they 
go  jumbling  in  one's  mental  pigeon-holes,  to  be  sorted  out  on 
that  Some  Day,  which  never  comes — unless  the  Bulletin  gets 
after  one !  And  so,  let  us  make  this  a  ramble  indeed ;  a  record 
of  chance  notes,  and  chiefly  for  small  gardens  and  small  purses, 
like  my  own! 

First,  a  delightful  combination  of  color  and  form,  useful 
alike  in  the  smallest  or  largest  of  gardens,  tall,  white  Fox- 
gloves, rising  behind  a  low  mass  of  the  Mountain  Laurel, 
Kalmia  latifolia,  or  Fox-gloves,  both  pink  and  white,  among  and 
in  front  of  Ehododendrons,  tall  spires  of  bloom  among  the  soft, 
rosy  masses  of  Ehododendron  blossoms,  on  an  evergreen- 
crowned  hill-side  seen  long  ago  in  an  Iris:h  twilight. 
Another  delightful  bit  of  color  for  a  lake  or  seaside  garden, 
was  just  one  clump  of  blazing  scarlet  Oriental  Poppies,  beside 
a  few  tall  Cedars,  with  blue  water  for  a  background. 
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Next,  for  some  spring-time  hints — if  you  like  "pastel" 
combinations,  try  that  delightful  soft  yellow  Tulip,  3Iiss  EUen 
Wilmott,  beneath  a  Flowering  Almond,  For  wonderful  tones  of 
rose  against  a  blue  spring  sky  use  the  Almond  with  the  taller 
Flowering  Crab,  and  the  deep  rose-red  Magnolia — I  am  not 
sure  of  the  name  of  this  Magnolia,  but  it  is  a  common  one, 
easily  obtainable.  This  is  also  a  pleasing  combination  of  form, 
as  well  as  color  (a  point  often  neglected)  for  the  soft  "fluffy" 
effect  of  the  Almond  and  Crab  contrast  well  with  the  severe 
though  graceful  form  of  the  chalice-shaped  Magnolia  blossoms. 
I  also  took  great  pleasure  last  spring,  in  the  dainty  little  Tulips 
clnsiana,  soft-rose  and  cream,  among  my  sturdy  English  Prim- 
roses ;  and  the  blue-lavender.  Phlox  divaricata,  with  lovely  little 
yellow,  lily-shaped  Tulipa  retroflexa — or,  indeed,  as  a  fore- 
ground for  any  creamy  or  pale  yellow  Tulip. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  deep  red  Weigela  Eva  Ratlike 
usually  has  a  second  bloom  or  not,  but  a  very  happy  chance 
combination  this  year  proved  to  be  a  late  flowering  of  this  shrub, 
behind  a  mass  of  Lilium  speciosum  roseum  and  pink  annual 
Larkspur.  Here  again,  the  soft  sprays  of  Larkspur  make  a  good 
form  of  contrast  with  the  stiff  round  Lilies. 

Just  now,  (early  October)  golden  Calendulae  are  glowing  in 
front  of  the  so-called  perennial  Ageratum,  Eupatorium 
coelestinum — this  is  much  taller  than  the  annual  Ageratum  and 
there  is  a  little  more  red  in  its  blue,  but  not  enough  to  make  it 
unpleasing  with  the  bright  yellow  and  orange  of  the  Calendulae. 
The  annual  Ageratum  is  as  pretty  in  front  of  them  as  the 
Eupatorium  behind  them,  either  combination  is  very  good.  The 
good  tall  African  Marigold,  Lemon  Queen,  which  is  nearly 
sulphur  color  is  good  behind  the  Eupatorium.  Loveliest  of  all 
are  the  blazing  orange  African  Marigolds,  among  the  smoky  blue 
flowers  and  silvery  leaves  of  the  Blue  Spirea,  Caryopteris 
Mast  acanthus. 

Now,  to  ramble  in  the  realm  of  cut  flowers — and  a  most 
prosaic  step,  this  one,  too.  Have  you  ever  been  hard  up  for 
foliage? — you  know  how  apt  the  Dahlia  foliage  is  to  lie  down 
and  "die  on  you"  in  w^ater — try  Peony  foliage,  or,  with  deep 
bronze,  pale  yellow,  or  scarlet  blossoms,  the  marvellous  color 
and  form  of  common  garden  Beet  leaves.  More  than  once 
have  people  wondered  what  my  beautiful  Beet  foliage  could 
be.  Broom-corn  tops,  with  their  graceful  golden-brown  seed- 
heads,  are  lovely  with  bright  Dahlias  or  ^Marigolds,  and  good 
old  Carrot  tops  do  yeoman  duty — almost  as  well  as  feathery 
Asparagus. 

Then  for  a  tree — do  you  know  the  Japanese  Larch  ? — botan- 
ical name  disremembered.  We  had  a  gift  last  May  of  a  wee 
one,  less  than  a  foot  tall  and  by  September,  it  was  five  feet 
high  and  still  going  strong!    It  is  a  most  lovely  color,  a  trifle 
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bluer  than  the  ordinary  Larch,  and  with  longer  leaves,  the 
whole  mass  effect  being  softer.  For  its  old  age,  I  cannot 
vouch,  but  it  certainly  is  a  fascinating  baby. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  permitted  in  Plant  Material,  to  put  in 
a  few  words  on  what  not  to  have?  Sad  experience  with  a  very 
small  garden  has  taught  me  that  there  are  a  good  many  "run 
arounds,"  not  only  desirable  but  lovely,  in  a  large  space,  but 
perfectly  hopeless  in  a  small  one.  For  example,  if  you  had  a 
space  to  cover,  under  trees,  in  a  distant  corner  of  a  wild  gar- 
den, you  could  use  the  ordinary  scentless  w41d  Violet  of  the 
roadside.  It  has  large,  single  flowers  on  long  stems,  good 
green  leaves  all  summer,  and  struck  me,  in  my  innocence  as  a 
"neat  edging  plant."  As  a  result,  we  wage  ceaseless  war  to 
keep  it  from  being  the  only  plant,  not  only  in  the  flower 
garden,  but  on  the  whole  place !  Its  only  rival  is  the  graceful 
Helianthus,  Miss  Mellish;  plant  these  two  things  in  the  middle  of 
a  ten  acre  lot,  and  the  lot  will  soon  be  over-run,  and  the  neighbors 
trying  to  evict  Miss  Mellish  and  the  immodest  violet  from  their 
door-yards.  Other  good  plants,  which  are  taboo  for  small  gardens 
are  Eupatorium  ageratoides,  the  pretty  white  Eupatorium,  and 
New  England  Asters,  both  of  which  self-sow  very  rapidly,  the 
delicate  silver-green  foliage  plant,  Artemisia  8tellariana,  pale 
purple  Campanula  rapunculoides  (one  .of  the  worst,  though  a 
lovely  color)  which  you  see  running  wild  on  the  site  of  old 
houses.  Achillea,  the  Pearl,  and  the  Plume  Poppy,  Bocconia. 
All  these  are  good  in  their  places,  but  death  on  small  gardens. 

One  very  nice  "run  around"  easily  kept  under  control  is  the 
gay  little  Gold  Button,  Ranunculus  repens  fl.  pi;  the  "double 
Buttercup"  of  our  great-grandmothers.  It  blooms  with  the 
Tulips,  and  makes  a  good  foreground  for  bronze  or  pale  yellow 
ones,  or,  if  you  like  gaiety,  with  Gesneriana  spathulata,  or  with 
Keizerhroon,  and  the  foliage  is  a  good  bright  green  all  summer. 

And  oh !  whenever  and  wherever  your  climate  will  let  you, 
which  our  wind-swept  Hempstead  Plains  will  not — Tree  Lupines. 
Such  foamy  masses  of  cream  and  ivory,  palest  gold  and  soft  gray- 
blue!  They  are  like  sunset  clouds,  not  gay  ones,  but  the  softest 
pale  ones,  puffing  and  fluffing  out  among  your  flowers  in  June. 

Last,  but  not  least,  concerning  this  "Material"  bearing  in 
mind  always  your  plans  of  color  and  form,  which  may  be 
worked  out  with  the  simplest  as  w^ell  as  with  the  most  expen- 
sive of  materials,  if  you  have  only  a  small  garden,  don't 
try  too  many  experiments — unless,  of  course,  you  don't  care 
how  it  looks.  Stick  to  the  good  old  succession  of  Tulips,  Iris, 
Peonies,  Phlox,  a  few  Lilies ;  a  few  Annuals,  for  fillers.  Dahlias 
and  Gladiolus,  if  you  have  room;  and  some  Chrysanthemums. 
So  shall  you,  in  your  little  space,  have  plenty,  continuity, 
color  and  beauty — and  peace ! 

Mary  Fanny  Youngs. 
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Special  Plant  Societies 

The   Chrysanthemum  season  is   on,   and  many  shows   are  Chbysan- 
taking  place  throughout  the  country.    Our  gardens  are  giving  themum 
their  best  in  red  and  bronze,  in  yellow  and  white  and  even  Society 
pink,  rewarding  us  for  the  little  we  have  had  the  time  to  give 
our  ' '  mums ' '  during  a  most  trying  summer  just  passed. 

This  brings  to  mind  a  small  society  of  less  than  two  hundred 
men  and  three — just  three — women.  "Why  only  three  women 
members,  when  every  woman  we  know  has  at  least  one  "mum" 
plant  in  her  garden,  and  many  others  have  whole  gardens  and 
greenhouses  full  of  them?  Women  should  come  forward  in 
this  society,  for  they  need  us ;  they  should  bring  their  blossoms 
to  the  shows.  The  touch  of  a  woman  at  a  flower  show  is 
always  beneficial. 

At  present  the  membership  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society 
of  America  consists  almost  wholly  of  professional  growers ;  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  amateur  is  not  welcome. 

The  Society  has  plodded  along  quietly  for  a  generation; 
registering,  listing,  classifying  its  flower  carefully.  The  Exam- 
ining Committee  meets  every  week  during  October  and 
November,  to  watch,  while  growing,  the  varieties  submitted 
for  registration  and  certificate.  Greatest  care  is  exercised  to 
keep  out  inferior  varieties,  and  to  avoid  confusion  in  names. 
Advice  is  freely  given  on  problems  which  every  grower 
must  try  to  solve — blight,  insects,  fertilizers,  etc. 

The  secretary's  name  is  Mr.  Charles  W.  Johnson,  and  his 
address  is  141  Summit  Street,  Rockford,  111.  Two  dollars  buys 
a  membership  which  will  be  of  benefit  both  to  the  new  member, 
and  to  the  society  which  does  so  much  for  that  most  beautiful 
last-of-all  in  our  gardens. 

News  and  Views 

In  some  greenhouses  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  wall  space  Greenhouse 
showing,  which,  if  not  covered,  detracts  from  the  good  appear-  Notes 
ance  of  the  interior.  Oftentimes  there  is  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  some  climbing  plant  that  would  be  a  special  feature 
at  some  particular  time,  and  which  otherwise  could  not  be 
accommodated.  If  a  perpetual  wall  of  living  green  is  desired, 
the  climbing  Fig,  Ficus  vnmila,  is  a  first  rate  plant  for  the 
purpose,  and  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  is  never  subject  to 
insect  pests. 

One  of  the  best  walls  of  green  I  remember  to  have  seen 
was  in  a  cool  greenhouse  with  a  northern  exposure,  the  back 
wall  of  which  was  covered  for  the  entire  length  and  from 
floor  to  roof  with  Maidenhair  Fern,  Adiantum  cuneaium.  The 
method  of  attachment  Avas  by  means  of  zinc  troughs  a  few 
inches  deep  and  fastened  on  the  wall  a  foot  or  so  apart.    Not 
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only  did  it  look  well,  but  also  served  tlie  very  practical  pur- 
pose of  supplying  plenty  of  fronds  for  picking  from  space 
that  might  easily  have  been  wasted. 

Iris  jj^jg  Conference  in  Paris,  1922. — The  first  seedling  garden 
Conference  jriges  having  been  raised  in  France,  by  M.  de  Bures,  about 
1822,  the  Societe  Nationale  d 'Horticulture  de  France,  to  mark 
the  centenary,  is  organizing  an  Iris  Conference  to  be  held  at 
84,  rue  de  Crenelle,  Paris,  in  the  spring  of  1922.  The  chief 
object  of  the  Conference  will  be  the  study  of  the  botanical  and 
horticultural  status  of  all  the  species  and  varieties,  and  espec- 
ially the  correct  naming  of  the  garden  varieties  of  German 
Irises,  I.  pumila,  etc.  Foreign  Iris  specialists  are  invited  to  give 
to  the  Conference  the  help  of  their  experience,  and  to  send 
flowers,  plants  and  notes  on  Irises. 


Glass 
Garden 


It  can't  be  very  easy,  and  it  must  be  very  expensive,  to 
capture  a  June  garden  and  keep  it  in  captivity  until  mid- 
January.  To  look  out  through  a  wide  doorway  on  a  winter 
afternoon  and  see  gleams  of  yellow  sunlight  shining  on  green 
grass — i\Iagnolia,  Loquat  and  Orange  trees  growing  uncon- 
cernedly in  ground,  not  tubs,  and  little  seedling  ferns  feathering 
up  around  the  legs  of  a  marble  bench — gives  one  a  feeling  of 
unreality ;  but  there  it  is,  looking  as  if  it  had  always  been  there, 
although  Mrs.  Henry  Lang's  "Glass  Garden"  in  Montclair  is 
only  three  years  old. 

The  Garden  is  approximately  fifty  by  thirty  feet,  and  is 
entered  through  a  lovely  Chinese  arched  gateway,  down  three 
or  four  steps.  One  looks  on  this  vivid  patch  of  grass  through 
fronds  of  two  tall  ferns  planted  on  either  side  of  the  steps. 
Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  pool  backed  by  rock  work  of  tufa, 
every  cranny  filled  with  ferns  which  thrive  in  moisture  provided 
them  by  a  net  work  of  cunningly  concealed  pipes  which  are  led 
in  and  out  amongst  the  stone  work  and  drip  into  the  pool.  Vines 
and  creeping  plants  grow  on  trellises  against  the  glass  walls,  and 
a  three-foot  border  surrounds  the  grass  plot  in  which  grow  many 
lovely  things — Tree  Heliotrope,  euphorbia  effulgens,  and  great 
masses  of  Poinsettias  which  are  raised  in  a  greenhouse  and 
transplanted  into  the  border.  The  heating  pipes  are  run  under 
a  grating  between  the  border  and  the  grass  plot,  a  grating  so 
inconspicuous  that  it  seems  only  a  pathway  around  the  border. 
The  garden  is  underlaid  by  loose- jointed  tiled  drains  which 
carry  the  over-flow  from  the  pool  and  excess  moisture  from  the 
hosing  of  the  plants.  In  summer  the  top  section  of  the  glass 
roof  is  removed  and  replaced  by  screens,  as  are  also  sections  of 
the  side  walls,  so  that  it  is  a  summer  as  well  as  a  winter  garden. 

Truly  a  lovely  spot,  exotic  of  course,  when  one  stops  to  think 
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that  it  is  mid-winter  and  might  become  zero  outside,  and  inside 
green  fresh  springing  grass,  and  the  brilliant  winter  sun  slanting 
golden  through  a  tracery  of  vines  on  the  shining  tropical  foliage. 

Gertrude  S.  Wallbridge. 

At  a  recent  Experience  meeting  one  of  our  members  who  Experience? 
makes  a  specialty  of  small  fruit  and  choice  vegetables  said  that 
she  had  been  terribly  annoyed  by  the  birds  which  came  in  flocks 
early  in  the  morning  and  ate  her  Peas  and  Plums,  before  the 
family  were  up  to  dispute  their  right  to  these  delectable  things. 

She  placed  an  artificial  snake  or  two  twined  naturally  along 
the  top  of  the  Pea-vines,  which  seemed  to  protect  them  com- 
pletely; but  the  Plum-trees  were  still  devastated.  She  secured 
a  stuffed  sparrow-hawk  which  she  fastened  on  a  pole  so  that  it 
appeared  to  be  seated  on  the  topmost  bough  of  the  Plum  tree. 
It  worked  like  a  charm !  The  small  birds  were  terrified,  and  not 
even  a  Robin  dared  come  near  the  tree !  Such  a  hullabaloo,  too, 
as  the  little  thieves  made  over  the  ogre  which  seemed  to  be  a 
never-failing  source  of  horror  to  them.  A  string  was  attached 
to  the  hawk's  leg,  so  that  any  passer-by  might  give  it  a  realistic 
pull,  always  responded  to  by  shrieks  from  any  small  bird  in 
the  neighborhood. 

At  the  same  experience  meeting  another  member  said  that  her 
summer  research  work  had  been  to  find  some  hardy  perennial 
that  a  cow-  would  not  eat !  Her  neighbor  had  a  bovine  prize- 
winner with  a  neck  like  a  giraffe,  whose  determination  no 
fence  could  control.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  wonderful  sight 
to  see  the  rarest  named  Dahlias  disappearing  do\\Ti  the  throat 
of  that  pure-bred  Guernsey  whose  inward  urge  seemed  to  lead 
her  towards  picking  flowers  rather  than  the  more  domestic 
accomplishment  of  giving  milk. 

A  Garden  Club  Member  discussed  sprinkling  tobacco  dust  n^oRArro 
quite  thickly  on  the  earth  in  her  conservatory,  depending  on  Ty.,j,p.„ 
watering  and  cultivation  for  carrying  the  liquid  dowTiward  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  worms  and  bugs,  and  acting  also  as  a 
fertilizer.  No  bad  effect  was  shown  on  roses  or  other  strong 
plants,  but  it  should  not  be  used  near  seedlings.  Experts  have 
approved  of  this  idea. 

E.  H.  P.  K. 

Garden  Pests  and  Remedies 

"The  whole  art  of  successful  gardening  lies  in  doing 
operations  before  they  are  really  necessary."  (From  A  Book  of 
Gardening  for  the  Sub-Tropics  by  Mary  Stuart  and  ^ladeline 
Agar.)  The  above  quotation  applies  more  particularly  to  this 
department  than  to  any  other  branch  of  gardening.    Too  often 
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the  remedy  is  applied  after  the  damage  is  thoroughly  done 
and  then  the  discouraged  gardener  loses  faith  in  sprays  and 
human  nature  as  well,  when  if  the  trouble  had  been  anticipated 
or  at  least  detected  immediately  upon  its  appearance  much 
unhappiness  and  disappointment  would  have  been  avoided. 

Melrosinb  Melrosine — a  comparatively  new  spray  for  Roses  has  had 
its  share  of  criticism  from  Garden  Club  Members  this  season. 
Inasmuch  as  I  recommended  its  use  last  spring  I  feel  I  musl 
defend  it  from  these  onslaughts.  In  Michigan  we  are  not 
cursed  with  rose  bugs,  so  I  cannot  sympathize  with  the  Long- 
Islanders  as  I  should,  but  correspondence  with  the  manufac- 
turers brings  out  the  following  facts:  In  the  first  place, 
ilelrosine  is  a  contact  insecticide^it  is  not  a  preventative, 
but  a  remedy.  It  kills  the  rose  bugs  only  when  they  appear, 
and  v/hen  all  the  rose  bugs  at  a  given  time  are  killed,  that  does 
not  prevent  the  appearance  of  new  bugs,  either  from  out  of 
the  ground  or  by  emigration  from  surrounding  territory.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  used  daily  during  the  rose  bug  season,  as 
called  for  in  the  directions,  or  at  least  frequently  enough  to 
keep  the  number  of  the  bugs  down  to  a  minimum.  Secondly, 
the  use  of  adequate  spraying  apparatus  is  very  important,  as 
the  spray  must  be  sufficiently  fine  and  have  a  good  pressure. 
This  again  is  because  Melrosine  is  a  contact  insecticide,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  hit  each  bug  in  order  to  be  effective.  Thirdly,  Mel- 
rosine should  be  used  during  simny  hours.  This  is  because  exper- 
ience has  shown  that  at  this  time  the  rosebug  is  least  resistant,  and 
therefore,  most  easily  killed.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the 
spraying  apparatus  clean,  so  as  not  to  leave  any  remnants  of 
other  insecticides  which  might  interfere  with  the  working 
of  the  Melrosine.  The  directions  also  advise  that  Melrosine 
should  first  be  sprayed  lightly  on  the  flowers  themselves  to  drive 
tlie  bugs  from  their  hiding  places,  and  that  then  the  whole  plant 
should  be  sprayed  copiously,  and  with  sufficient  force  to'  hit  and 
wet  the  bugs. 

If  any  of  our  members  still  feel  unconvinced  of  its  merits,  I 
suggest  they  write  to  Mr.  Plugli  B.  Barclay,  Narberth,  Pa,.,  the 
inventor,  who  would  be  glad  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  matter 
^vith  any  conscientious  gardeners  who  feel  they  have  given  it  a 
fair,  if  unsuccessful  trial. 

The  fol]o^\ang  letter,  from  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
President  of  the  American  Rose  Society,  speaks  many  good  words 
for  Melrosine. 

' '  Having  had  a  try-out  of  the  substance  now  called  Melrosine 
before  it  was  put  on  the  market,  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  it  really  did  kill  rosebugs,  and  I  don't  know  anything 
else  that  will  do  the  same  service  without  also  killing  the 
Roses.  Then  later,  after  it  had  been  introduced,  I  saw  it  being 
effectively  used  not  only  to  put  the  rose  bugs  out  of  business  on 
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Roses,  but  to  do  the  same  when  they  had  attacked  Rhododen- 
dron flowers  in  a  prominent  garden  near  Philadelphia.  I  keep 
it  on  hand,  and  would  not  hesitate  a  fraction  of  a  second  about 
putting  it  in  use  as  soon  as  the  bugs  appeared  because  I  believe 
it  is  the  best  available  remedy  for  this  nasty  pest." 

Yours  truly, 

J.  Horace  McFarland. 

An  experienced  California  Gardener  who  has  had  great  success  Snail  Trap 
with  her  Delphinium,  tells  me  that  snails  are  the  great  enemy 
of  this  plant  in  her  garden.  There  are  two  modes  of 
circumventing  them.  Heaps  of  sharp  white  sea-shore  saud 
placed  all  around  the  plants  will  keep  the  snails  away  as  long 
as  the  sand  retains  its  salty  flavor.  It  has  to  be  occasionally 
replaced  after  the  rains  have  washed  out  the  salt.  A  far  more 
permanent  result  is  gained  by  making  circular  tubes  of  wire 
fly  screening  about  a  foot  or  18  inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches 
high ;  fasten  them  securely  together  with  wire  and  sink  them 
three  or  four  inches  in  the  ground  entirely  surrounding  the 
Delphinium  plant,  then  cut  the  top  edge  in  one  inch  slashes 
and  bend  them  outwards  so  they  flare.  No  Gasteropod 
Molusc  can  get  through  this  feminine  device ! 

R.  C.  W. 

The  Autumn  Crocus 

(Re-printed  By  Request) 

Why  do  not  more  garden  lovers  grow  Autumn  Crocuses? 
These  are  not  to  be  confused  with  Colchicums,  though  I  love 
these  too,  and  find  them  a  source  of  delight  with  each 
returning  September.  They  are  those  varieties  of  the  true 
Crocus  which  are  among  the  latest  flowers  to  blossom  in  a 
northern  garden  and  whose  fragile  appearance  belies  their 
sturdiness  of  constitution.  Crocus  zonatus  and  C.  spcciosvs  are 
the  two  which  I  have  found  most  satisfactory;  which  is  the 
lovelier,  who  shall  say  ?  I  am  never  sure  whether  I  prefer  the 
rosy-lilac  transparency'-  of  the  one  or  the  purer  blue  of  its 
sister  flower  with  its  exquisite  reticulation  of  darker  veins. 
In  both  flowers,  the  coloring  is  rendered  more  vivid  by  the 
little  plume  of  cadmium  yellow  rising  from  the  center  of  the 
rounded  cups  which  have  an  almost  luminous  quality  as  they 
spring  leafless  from  the  dark  earth  of  the  garden  bed. 

They  are  wonderfully  prolific  bloomers,  each  little  bulb 
sending  up  from  ten  to  twenty  flowers,  not  all  at  once,  but  in 
successive  groups,  and  in  spite  of  their  apparent  delicacy,  they 
are  prompt,  like  "truth  crushed  to  earth"  to  "rise  "again" 
after  a  white  frost  has  annihilated  most  of  their  sturdier  look- 
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big  neighbors.  So  great  is  the  vitality  of  these  little  corms  that 
I  find  them  already  struggling  to  blossom  in  their  paper  bags 
of  chaff  when  they  arrive  from  Holland  in  September.  The 
first  time  I  saw  this  phenomenon  I  felt  sure  the  bulbs  would 
prove  worthless  and  planted  them  despondently  enough, 
hoping  they  might  survive  the  winter  and  show  a  few  flowers 
in  a  year's  time.  To  my  surprise  and  joy  they  rewarded  my 
doubting  care  with  a  good  display  of  flowers  after  everything 
else  in  my  garden  was  blackened  by  frost.  Last  year  I 
imported  a  fresh  supply  of  bulbs,  and  again  fearful  of 
disastrous  consequences  from  a  prolonged  detention  in  the 
New  York  Custom  House  (where  our  Government  is  doing  its 
best  to  discourage  any  undue  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  and  fruit)  !  I  potted  a  share  of  my  Crocuses  in  shallow 
bulb  pans,  putting  the  rest  in  the  garden.  Again  a  joyous 
disappointment  was  mine !  The  potted  bulbs  developed  charm- 
ing masses  of  bloom  while  those  in  the  garden  did  equally  well. 
As  cut  flowers  they  are  beautiful.  I  like  to  cut  them  as  they 
begin  to  open — or  rather  to  pull  them  gently  in  order  to  secure 
the  length  of  transparent  stem  below  the  surface  of  the  soil — 
and  to  group  them  in  an  old  Venetian  glass  of  palest  amethyst, 
not  unlike  one  of  themselves  in  shape  and  tint.  They  are 
lovely  too,  set  in  perforated  glass  stem  holders  in  a  wide, 
shallow  bowl  of  clear  glass.  They  have  no  foliage  of  their 
own,  as  their  leaves  do  not  appear  until  Spring,  but  you  may, 
if  you  like,  combine  with  them  delicately  bleaching  sprays  of 
wild  Maidenhair  Fern  (which  I  always  grow  in  shady  nooks  of 
my  garden,  or  with  the  creamy,  striped  blades  of  old- 
fashioned  Ribbon  grass)  Perfectly  hardy  and  easy  of  cultiva- 
tion, no  one  who  has  once  grown  Autumn  Crocuses  will  ever 
willingly  give  them  up. 

Marcia  E.  Hale. 

LEAVES 

My  great  trees  are  stripping  themselves 

Throwing  away  their  gauds 

Preparing  for  the  winter  of  their  souls. 

But  my  little  cedars  are  picking  up  the  twisted  golden  baubles 

And  sticking  them  in  their  hair. 

Karle  Wilson  Baker  in  the  Yale  Eeview. 

Notes 

The  Bronze  Medal  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  was 
awarded  at  the  Cincinnati  Flower  Show  to  Mrs.  Samuel  Taft 
for  her  display  of  Dahlias.  The  winning  varieties  were  Book- 
ivood  (silvery-pink  decorative)  and  Elisabeth  (red  with  yellow 
lining  to  the  petals).  This  last  Dahlia  was  named  by  the  Queen  of 
the  Belgians  during  her  visit  to  Cincinnati. 
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Additional  Information  from  Dr.  Wherry 

Following  Dr.  Wherry's  article  in  the  September  Bulletin, 
it  is  valuable  to  have  this  list  of  some  of  the  plants  that  appear 
to  need  a  high  degree  of  acidity,  and  which  will  grow  only  in 
beds  carefully  prepared  with  acid  soil  for  their  cultivation. 

Arethusa  bulbosa  Cypripedium  acaule 

Azalea — various  species  Daliharda  repens 

Chiogenes  hispidula  Drosera  filiformis 

Clintonia  horealis  Epigaea  repens 

Coptis  trifolia  Ilabenaria  blephariglottis 

Cornus  canadensis  Iris  verna 

Oxalis  Acetosella  Limodorum  tuberosum 

Pogonia  opMoglossoides  Linnaea  americana 

Lygodium  palmatum 
Trillium  undulatum 

Dr.  E.  T.  Wherry, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  •  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pamphlets  have  been  re-printed  of  Dr.  Wherry's  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  September  number  of  the  Blt:.letin 
and  all  Garden  Clubs  will  receive  copies.  Also  leaflets 
will  be  printed  on  "California  Wild  Plants  Needing  Protec- 
tion," and  distributed  through  the  Clubs  for  the  convenience 
of  travelers  going  West. 

Wild  Flower   Preservation 
Wild  People 

Spring  begins  when  the  leaf  falls  from  the  tree,  when  we 
plant  our  May  bulbs  and  when  we  finish  this  year's  work. 
We  know  that  as  the  trees  and  plants  are  storing  up  energy 
for  the  new  output  of  vigor,  we  too  must  be  alert  and  ready 
before  the  real  time  comes  for  our  activity.  Garden  Clubs  are 
not  so  active  in  the  winter,  but  the  Wild  Flower  committees 
have  then  their  best  opportunity,  for  in  winter  we  can  reach 
that  tremendous  group  of  our  embryonic  citizens,  the  school 
children.  The  Wild  Flower  committee  in  one  of  our  ^laryland 
Clubs  has  gone  through  the  country  with  a  simple  pledge  to  be 
signed,  which  asks  the  children  to  help  the  Garden  Club  op 
Harford  County  in  this  work  of  protection  and  over  one 
thousand  names  w^ere  signed. 

In  a  mid-western  towm  a  wonderful  nature-lover  happens 
to  be  a  school  principal.  He  has  many  ways  of  interesting  the 
children  in  nature  study.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  nature 
teacher  in  his  school;  all  his  teachers  must  know  something  of 
that  subject,  teaching  it  when  the  children  bring  in  butterflies, 
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plants  or  flowers,  or  when  a  bird  sings  outside  the  window. 
His  children  raise  Strawberry  plants  for  home  consumption. 
Through  the  co-operation  of  tlie  local  nurseryman,  Geraniums 
are  slipped  by  the  thousands  and  as  spring  approaches  the 
local  florists  sell  seeds  to  the  children,  who,  after  raising  the 
seedlings,  sell  them  at  very  low  prices.  In  the  autumn  these 
seedlings  are  rescued,  cared  for  and  later  disposed  of. 

The  following  story  will  illustrate  the  waste  of  seedlings : 
A  man  in  an  Illinois  town,  whose  occupation  was  sweeping  the 
village  streets,  found  Elm  seeds  among  the  refuse.  As  he  took 
the  sweepings  to  the  dump, — an  empty  lot  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  he  threw  his  sweepings  into  straight  lines,  covering 
them  over  with  a  little  soil.  Today  hundreds  of  fine  young 
Elms  are  his  reward. 

In  California,  a  splendid  strong  movement  is  waking  up  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  what  is  in  jeopardy  there.  In  Texas,  our  Zone 
Chairman  tells  of  the  fields  of  the  marvelous  blue  four-foot 
high  Campanula  which,  with  other  Texas  flowers  the  nursery- 
man is  collecting  in  immense  quantities. 

Colorado  finds  her  state  flower,  the  Blue  Columbine,  in 
imminent  danger,  and  so  the  story  goes.  Our  garden  flowers 
were  all  wild  flowers  once.  We  cherish  them,  improve  them, 
and  constant  developments  are  the  result.  But  if  we  lose  these 
blossoms  from  which  all  the  beauty  of  our  gardens  eame,  many 
of  us  feel  that  the  loss  will  not  be  compensated  for  by  the 
garden  flowers. 

Are  v/e,  then,  "Wild  People,"  as  we  admit  we  are  some- 
times playfully  called  by  those  less  enthusiastic  in  their 
interest  in  the  native  plants?  Perhaps  we  are,  but  this  we 
know — unless  we  ask  the  school  children  and  the  grown-up 
thoughtless  people  to  help  us,  we  shall  lose  much  of  what 
makes  the  earth  beautiful.  Then  we  shall  be  a  people  without 
a  birthright,  and  wild  indeed. 

Fanny  Day  Far  well. 

Park  The  report  of  the  Berkeley  Park  Commission  for  the  past 
Commission  year  is  most  interesting,  as  it  shows  a  rapid  development  of 
interest  in  wild  parks,  as  distinguished  from  play-grounds.  A 
series  of  parks,  still  with  the  natural  growth  of  evergreen  Oak, 
Buckeye,  Bay-tree  and  Christmas  Berry,  as  well  as  some  native 
ferns  and  wild  flowers,  has  recently  been  acquired.  One  canyon 
has  been  leased  and  the  necessary  work  upon  it  done  by 
energetic  residents  of  the  neighborhood.  Winding  trails  are 
cut  through  these  tracts,  the  streams  are  only  cleared  a  little, 
and  their  banks  planted  with  Ferns,  and  crossed  here  and  there 
with  rustic  bridges.  All  this  wild  beauty,  permanently 
preserved  and  made  accessible  and  attractive  with  big  fire- 
places for  moonlight  suppers,  will  certainly  cultivate  that  love 
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for  the  wild  things  which  is  the  best  guarantee  for  their 
preservation.  There  are  also  plans  for  making  a  continuous 
"Sky-line  Trail"  along  the  hill-tops,  connecting  such  heights 
in  different  towns  as  Grizzly  Peak  and  Redwood  Peak.  All 
these  movements  will  have  our  encouragement  and  support  in 
any  way  that  can  be  helpful.  The  number  of  species  of  wild 
flowers  growing  in  these  parks  might  be  materially  increased, 
if  the  rules  against  picking  them  are  enforced  as  thoroughly  as 
they  are  in  Muir  Woods  on  the  slopes  of  Tamalpais.  The 
improvement  is  marked  since  the  residence  of  a  warden  there, 
and  the  posting  of  notices  forbidding  the  breaking  or  gather- 
ing of  any  growing  thing.  Thousands  visit  this  grove  every 
week,  but  the  rule  has  not  been  broken, 

Anna  Head. 

Berkeley,  California. 

That  wild  flowers  are  the  property  and  privilege  of  every  j)enveb 
citizen,  and  are  to  be  cherished  and  protected  as  such,  was  the  s^h^d 
idea   put    forward   by    the    Garden    Club    of    Denver   in    its  Flower 
spring  campaign  of  1921,  for  the  preservation  of  Colorado's  Preserva- 
gardens  of  mountain  and  plains  flowers.  tion 

The  efforts  of  the  Club  were  concentrated  on  a  Wild  Flower  Qampaign 
Week.     This  time  had  also  been  proclaimed  a  national  Forestry 
Week. 

One  committee  arranged  with  the  School  Board  to  have 
every  teacher  in  the  city  give  a  brief  wild  flower  talk  during 
the  week.  Three  evening  flower-talks,  illustrated  by  auto- 
chrome  slides,  were  given  in  the  largest  schools.  An  informal 
talk  was  given  in  the  large  local  school  for  girls,  and  one 
Parent-Teacher  Association  had  a  speaker  on  flowers.  The 
state  colleges  were  asked  for  their  cooperation.  This  same 
committee  secured  valuable  assistance  from  the  head  of  a 
local  organization  similar  to  Boy  Scouts  but  with  younger 
members  than  Scouts  admit.  Scout  Headquarters,  through 
their  weekly  bulletin,  reminded  their  2,200  boys  that  wild 
flower  care  is  one  of  their  duties. 

•  Another  committee  endeavored  to  secure  the  interest  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  railroad  news  agencies,  so  that  the  sale  of 
wild  flowers,  especially  Columbines,  on  trains  might  be  curbed, 
and  colored  post-card  pictures  of  flowers  substituted. 

A  third  committee  arranged  with  the  largest  moving  picture 
and  vaudeville  theatres  to  show,  throughout  the  week,  flower 
slides  with  brief  protective  suggestions.  These  slides  were 
furnished  by  the  Garden  Cltjb. 

Permission  was  secured  from  all  the  large  dry  goods  firms, 
by  a  fourth  committee,  to  enclose  a  little  slip  in  their  monthly 
bills  to  patrons  and  their  weekly  pay-envelopes  to  employees. 
This  little  sheet,  technically  known  as  a  "stuffer, "  was 
prepared  by  the  publicity  committee.     It  showed  excellently 
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drawn  cuts  of  an  upstanding,  live  Columbine  and  a  forlorn, 
broken  dead  one,  and  bore  the  words : 
Help         ' '  Our  State  Flower  is  dying  out ! !    Help  save  the  Columbine ! 

What  good  is  a  big  bunch  of  faded  Wild  Flowers  ?    None ! 

Wild  flowers  will  be  crushed  and  dead  if  you  carry  home 
a  quantity. 

Enjoy  them  where  they  grow. 

Leave  their  roots  in  the  ground. 

Leave  plenty  of  them  to  go  to  seed. 

Then  you  will  have  beautiful  mountain  gardens  every  year. 

Show  the  other  fellow  that  taking  an  armful  of  flowers  is 
stealing  from  his  o"^ti  pleasure  in  future  summers." 

Transportation  companies  running  automobiles  through 
Denver's  mountain  parks,  and  some  of  the  mountain  resort 
hotels  are  asking  for  these  slips  for  distribution.  They 
recognize  wild  flowers  as  one  of  the  assets  of  their  business. 

The  Publicity  Committee's  further  work  was  with  the 
newspapers,  which  proved  well  disposed  toward  the  cause. 
They  gave  generous  space  to  the  subject  and  to  the  campaign 
itself  in  their  news  sections ;  in  special  articles  by  members  of 
the  committee  as  well  as  by  regular  staff  writers;  in  editorials; 
and,  most  effective  of  all  for  the  unthinking,  in  cartoons. 
Community  Service  aided  in  publicity  work.  Newspaper 
editors  throughout  the  state  were  urged  through  the  Western 
News  Union  to  assist,  and  several  of  them  complied. 

Every  loyal  Coloradoan  delights  in  taking  visitors  to 
some  point  of  vantage  to  overlook  the  glory  of  our  towering 
peaks.  The  next  step  in  the  conquest  of  these  travellers  from 
other  states,  is  to  show  them  the  stately  silver  and  Engelmann 
Spruce,  the  great  yellow  Pines,  the  dainty  Aspen  groves,  the 
Anemones  or  Columbines  in  the  shade,  or  a  whole  hillside 
lavender  with  Penstemons  or  blue  with  Larkspur  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

Jane  B.  Benedict. 

Autumn  Flower  Show. 

American         The  show  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York,  on 

Dahlia  September  27th-30th,  by  the  American  Dahlia  Society,  was  the 

Society  largest  and  finest  in  its  history.    It  was  indeed  a  colorful  sight. 

Show  and  some  of  the  staging  was  a  distinct  improvemeut  over  last  year. 

Mr.   Scheepers   duplicated  his   display   of   Judge   Marean's 

Dahlias  exactly  as  last  year,  and  ]\Ir.  Vincent,  the  president,  had 

a   gigantic   pyramid   of   his   brown-orange   Patrick    O'Mara — a 

thousand  or  so. 

There  was  much  speculation  as  to  the  outcome  of  an  offer  of 
Mr.  Manda  's,  a  prize  of  $100,  pitting  his  Mandaianna  against  the 
world.    A  dark  horse  won,  of  course,  a  potted  plant  of  Scarlet 
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Bedder,  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Waite,  Rumson,  New  Jersey, 
bearing  nearly  100  lovely  red  blossoms.  This  contest  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  Dahlia  makes  a  really  charming  potted 
plant  for  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  withstanding  hardship 
much  better  than  it  has  been  given  credit  for  in  the  past. 

The  Horticultural  Medal  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America, 
offered  for  the  most  meritorious  exhibit  by  an  amateur,  was 
captured  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Searle  of  Westfield,  N.  J.,  with  a 
creditable  display  of  about  fifty  varieties  of  Dahlias. 

The  Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  County  joined  with  the  Sewickley 
Horticultural  Society  of  Sewickley  in  the  Autumn  Flower  Show  Flowter 
held  in  Sewickley  early  in  October.    It  was  a  most  beautiful  and  Show 
successful  show,  not  only  for  the  effect  produced,  but  for  the 
quality  of  the  flowers  exhibited. 

The  entries  in  the  Amateur  Classes  were  principally  for 
Dahlias,  {Bookwood  winning  first  prize  for  "Decorative 
Dahlias — one  variety")  and  there  were  Annuals  in  surprising 
variety  for  this  time  of  year.  There  was  also  a  Table  Decoration 
Class,  judged  by  amateurs. 

In  another  Class  that  most  popular  flower,  the  Dahlia,  was 
showTi  in  amazing  beauty  by  the  gardeners  from  some  of  the 
large  estates  in  Sewickley.  Three  of  these  exhibits  which  deserve 
special  mention  were:  a  basket  filled  with  giant  blooms  .of 
Insulinde,  Dr.  Tevis,  Bed  Flamingo  and  others  in  autumn  shades 
(winning  first  prize).  A  display  of  cut  Dahlias  for  effect,  24 
square  feet,  open  table,  prize  won  by  Mrs.  Rea's  Superintendent 
with  100  varieties  of  these  gorgeous  flowers.  And  a  large  Italian 
jar  filled  with  King  of  the  Autumn,  arranged  with  bronze  foliage. 
The  "largest  bloom  in  the  show"  was  an  Insulinde. 

Every  taste  should  have  been  gratified,  as  the  exhibits  ranged 
from  vegetables — and  such  superb  vegetables — to  a  collection  of 
Orchids  belonging  to  one  of  our  Garden  Club  members,  exquis- 
itely beautiful  with  the  late  afternoon  sun  shining  on  the  pale 
mauves  and  pinks  and  yellows.  And  best  of  all  we  had  a  real 
Public.  The  rooms  were  crowded  at  all  times  with  people, 
not  only  garden-lovers  and  our  own  friends,  but  with  those  to 
whom  it  was  a  revelation,  and  who  were  heard  to  say  over  and 
over  again,  "we  never  dreamed  there  could  be  such  flowers." 

The  following  sentence  is  copied  from  The  Florist's 
Exchange  of  October  15th.  "People  who  have  attended  Flower 
Shows  all  over  the  country  declared  that  for  quality  of  stock 
shown,  they  had  never  seen  anything  to  beat  this  one. ' '  This  is 
very  gratifying  and  should  set  a  high  standard  for  our  future 
effort. 
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The         The   Thirteenth  Annual  Dahlia   Show  of  the   Short  Hills 

Short  Hills  Garden  Club  was  held  in  September  at  the  Short  Hills  Club  in 

Dahlia  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Kenwdck's  beautiful  setting  of  Cedars  and 

Show  Oaks  with  a  foreground  arrangement  of  superb  Chinese  bronzes, 

unusual  garden  seats  and  an  adorable  fountain  figure,  a  portrait 

bust  of  Mr.  Ren  wick's  little  daughter,  this  rich  dark  setting  for 

the  gorgeous  colorful  Dahlias  was  extremely  effective. 

The  Public  came  in  crowds,  many  Garden  Club 
delegates  were  entertained  at  luncheon,  the  weather  was  fine, 
though  the  heat  made  many  an  exhibitor  anxious  about  her 
wilting  darling  Dahlias. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout  the  well  known  Dahlia  grower,  won  most 
of  the  blue  ribbons.  Mrs.  Tysilio  Thomas  was  a  close  second, 
with  two  firsts,  eight  seconds,  five  thirds  and  three  honorable 
mentions.  Mrs.  Layng,  a  Short  Hills  Exhibitor,  a  close  third. 
A\'hat  was  left  of  the  prizes  went  to  the  women  who  pursue 
the  gentle  art  of  growing  Dahlias  with  less  vigor,  but  as  much 
love.  Mrs.  Stout  was  awarded  the  Silver  medal  of  the 
American  Dahlia  Society  for  having  the  greatest  number  of 
wins,  also  the  Horticultural  Medal  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  for  the  most  meritorious  exhibit  staged  by  a  member 
of  the  Club  and  the  silver  medal  of  the  Dahlia  Society  of 
California  for  the  most  artistically  beautiful  Dahlia.  The 
space  I  am  given  will  not  allow  a  catalogue  of  names  and 
types  of  dahlias.  Of  the  many  beautiful  and  interesting  ones 
were  Mrs.  Stout's  Insulinde  (decorative),  Shudow's  Lavender, 
and  Gladys  Sherwood  (white  duplex).  Mrs.  Thomas'  lovely 
lavender  Attraction  and  Annie  Bussell,  another  fine  hybrid 
cactus  of  an  indescribable  salmon-pink  with  yellow  flushings, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Stewart's  Millionaire  and  Mrs.  Bereford's  Superha. 

In  the  section  for  artistic  arrangement  of  Dahlias,  Mrs. 
Norman  McPherson  was  awarded  first  prize  for  an  arrange- 
ment of  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  and  Wodan  Dahlias  combined 
with  sprays  of  Nannyberry  (Viriurnum  prunifolium)  in  a 
brass  vase. 

In  the  class  of  artistic  arrangement  of  any  flowers  other 
than  Dahlias,  Mrs.  Prince  took  a  first  with  a  really  lovely 
arrangement  of  autumn  red  Woodbine,  white  Petunias,  grey- 
green  foliage  in  a  red  brown  vase.  Second  went  to  Mrs.  F. 
M.  Moffat;  third  to  Mrs.  P.  Beresford.  Mrs.  McPherson  got 
an  honorable  mention  for  a  lovely  arrangement  of  wine-colored 
Scabiosa  in  a  mulberry-colored  glass  dish. 

Annie  Russell  Yorke, 
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Those  Californians  Avho  admire  the  beauty  of  the  Dahlia   Two  recent 
in  its  many  forms  and  types  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  two   Dahlia 
excellent  Dahlia  Shows  during  the  month  of  September.     The   Shows  in 
Alameda   County  Floral   Society   and   the   Dahlia   Society   of  California 
California. 

By  unanimous  verdict,  the  display  of  Frank  D.  Pellicano 
&  Company,  in  San  Francisco  was  entitled  to  first  honors.  In 
this  particular  exhibit  quantities  of  Carolyn  Wintjen,  a  new 
California  Decorative,  salmon  pink  in  color,  and  the  famous 
Doctor  Tevis  showed  at  their  best  in  a  bower  of  JMaiden  Hair 
Fern,  beneath  the  glow  of  the  electric  lights.  Everj^vhere 
Dahlias  of  California  origin  were  specially  displayed.  An  im- 
mense basket  of  Shudow's  Lavendar,  touched  by  the  soft  rays  of 
the  noonday  sun,  easily  won  first  prize  at  the  San  Francisco 
show  as  the  best  display  of  fifty  blooms  of  one  variety.  '  The  prize 
for  the  best  twenty-five  blooms  of  one  variety  was  awarded  for 
a  vase  of  the  Mrs.  SaWach.  It  would  require  too  much  space  to 
enumerate  by  name  all  the  Dahlias  that  attracted  special  interest. 
A  few  deserving  of  special  mention,  however,  are  Amun-Ra,  (the 
Egyptian  Sun  God),  Kittie  Dunlap,  Rookwood  and  the 
Ambassador. 

The  American  Cactus,  a  type  intermediate  in  form  between 
the  True  Cactus  and  the  Hybrid  Cactus,  made  its  appearance 
as  a  distinct  type  for  the  first  time.  So  far  as  the  two  show^s 
held  are  concerned,  it  might  well  have  been  termed  a  California 
type,  because  the  winning  blooms  were  all  of  California 
origin;  such  as  3Irs.  Edna  Spencer,  Arthur  Twitchett  and 
Golden  West.  The  medal  offered  by  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  was  won  by  Mrs.  H.  T.  Hennig.  She  is  an  amateur 
grower  and  won  same  for  the  "most  meritorious  exhibit."  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Lymbery  of  the  Bessie  Boston  Dahlia  firm  of  San  Mateo, 
was  the  winner  of  Mrs.  Stout's  special  prize  for  the  true  Cactus 
Dahlias. 

Lists  of  California  Seedsmen  and  Nurseries 

345  South  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles 

148  West  Co'lorado  Street,  Pasadena 

739   Front   Street,   San   Francisco 

Ventura,  California 

Kentfield,  Martin  Co.,  California 

Ukish,  California 

Pasadena,  California 

Stevenson  Avenue,  Pasadena 

Moneta,  California 

Geleta 

345  South  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo,  California 

Eagle  Rock,  California 

South  Olive  Street,  Los  Angeles 


Theodore  Payne 

Campbell  Seed  Store 

C.  C.  Morse  &  Co. 

Theodosia  Shepard  Co. 

Eichard  Diener 

Luther  Burbank 

Coolidge  Rare  Plant  Nixrseries 

S.  A.  Thomas,  Chrysanthemums 

Dean  Iris  Gardens 

Petingil  &  Co.  (Bottle  Brushes) 

Theodore  Payne 

Bessie  Boston  Dahlia  Farm 

J.  J.  Broomall 

Howard  and  Smith 

Field  Book  of  Western  Wild  Flowers  M.  Armstrong 

California  Wild  Flowers  Mrs.  Parsons 


Seeds 

Petunia 
Specialist 

Nurseries 


Dahlias 

Roses 

Books 
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Correspondence 

(extract  of  letter  from  Miss  Mona  Robinson) 
"You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  about  the  10th  of 
December,  1919,  I  had  some  Tulip  bulbs  planted  (good  bulbs 
reduced  in  price  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  season)  and  as 
I  happen  to  have  a  very  ignorant  gardener,  he  set  them  no 
less  than  14  inches  deep.  One  would  have  supposed  that  they 
could  not  have  forced  their  way  to  the  surface,  but  rather  to 
my  surprise,  they  bore  magnificent  flowers.  Many  of  my 
neighbors'  Tulips  failed  utterly,  owing  it  was  thought,  to  the 
unusuall}^  severe  winter.  I  therefore  conclude  that  these  bulbs 
can  be  planted  very  late  provided  they  are  planted  deep,  and 
that  the  reason  for  this  is  that  they  are  thus  enabled  to  keep 
on  making  strong  roots  in  unfrozen  soil  after  the  surface  of 
the  ground  has  become  very  hard. 

(extract  of  letter  from  Mrs.  Harold  Pratt)  ' 

"Our  Tulip  Tree  grows  on  a  side  hill  near  the  entrance 
drive,  with  a  boggy  woodland  and  gay  little  brook  at  the  foot 
of  the  slope.  We  have  cleared  away  the  Locust  Trees  which 
partially  obscured  it  so  that  it  now  rises  toward  the  sky  alone. 
We  are  told  there  is  no  specimen  in  this  vicinity  growing  on  a 
single  trunk  which  surpasses  it  in  size  and  perfection  of  form. 
It  stands  approximately  180  feet  high,  has  a  spread  of  70  feet 
and  is  17  feet  in  circumference  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

(Will  not  other  Club  members  with  beauitiful  and  rare  trees  send  in 
just  this  sort  of  memoranda  about  them?) 

(extract  of  letter  from  Santa  Barbara) 

"I  am  not  sure  about  the  subject  of  Petunia-breeding. 
There  was  quite  a  discussion  about  it  at  a  meeting  at  Mrs. 
Thornes.'  It  was  a  very  well  worth  while  program,  and  the 
whole  meeting  was  an  'arrangement  of  fortuitous  circumstance' 
— not  so  much  a  meeting  as  a  state  of  mind !  Picture  a  perfect 
day  after  weeks  of  fog.  Blue  sky,  blue  furnishings,  blue 
flowers  with  enough  yellow  to  gild  the  edges  of  color  like  a 
halo.  A  quaint  Spanish  house,  an  always  charming  hostess  in 
a  sky-blue  gown;  a  blue  and  gold  garden  dropping  away  in 
terraces ;  a  succession  of  blue  tiled  pools,  which  seemed  to 
reflect  the  blue  ocean  in  the  distance." 

(extract  of  letter  from  Mrs.  Bellamy) 

"The  only  picture  I  have  of  my  beloved  Columbine, 
aquilegia  coerulea,  for  whose  existence  I  am  fighting  so  hard, 
is  a  little  sketch  on  our  'stuffers'  for  envelopes,  but  it  gives 
little  idea  of  the  delicacy.  Imagine  it  with  its  exquisite  blue- 
lavender  color,  its  great  size  and  its  reseda-green  foliage — and 
you  will  understand  my  absorption.  I  am  now  planting  its 
seeds  everywhere." 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  out  in  July  to  all  Clubs  and  thirty- 
nine  have  responded.  Based  on  these  answers  the  Admis- 
sions Committee  made  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  An  initiation  fee  of  fifty  dollars  shall  be  paid  by  Clubs 
entering  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 

2.  The  Admissions  Committee  also  recommend  that  there  be 
no  yearly  limitation  to  the  entrance  of  Clubs  into  the  Garden 
Club  of  America;  for,  if  a  number  of  splendid  Clubs  were 
eligible  for  membership,  it  would  be  a  loss  to  our  organization, 
to  be  obliged  to  delay  their  admission  for,  perhaps  a  period  of 
years.  Therefore, 

The  question  of  admitting  few  or  many  or  none  should  be 
decided  by  the  Admissions  Committee,  trusting  to  them  that  only 
Clubs  will  be  admitted  that  will  keep  the  object  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  view;  that  is: 

To  widen  the  knowledge,  and  encourage  the  art  of  fine  gar- 
dening; to  make  an  organized  and  progressive  study  of  horticul- 
ture ;  increasing  the  beauty  of  out-door  America,  by  the 
furtherance  of  civic  planting  and  the  protection  of  our  native 
plants  and  birds. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  Admissions  Committee  to  raise  our 
standard  and  not  to  close  our  door. 

3.  Clubs  applying  for  membership  in  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  must  have  existed  for  two  years 

and 
be  proposed  and  seconded,  also  endorsed  by  Clubs  having  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  ability  and  achievements  of  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  said  Club, 

furthermore 

at  least  two  members  of  the  Admissions  Committee,  or  their 
substitutes,  shall  visit  the  club  appljdng  for  membership  at  two 
regular  meetings  of  that  club.  These  substitutes  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Admissions  Committee. 

Following  this 
the  Admissions  Committee  may  recommend  the  admission  of  this 
club  to  the  Board  as  a  member  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 

4.  We  believe  that  clubs  in  a  territory  not  yet  occupied  by 
other  clubs  should  receive  first  consideration  from  the  Admissions 
Committee  unless  special  reasons  should  cause  a  different 
decision. 

Members  at  Large  should  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  five  dollars 
and  five  dollars  yearly  dues.  ]\Icmbers  at  large  should  be  those 
who  through  interest  in  the  purposes  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  would  be  of  value  to  the  organization. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Martha  Mercer, 
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The  Garden  Club  of  Evanston 

The  Garden  Club  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  steps  modestly- 
forward  and  makes  her  little  curtsy  to  the  Garden  Club  op 
America,  fully  realizing  that  reciprocal  responsibilities  accom- 
pany the  privileges  recently  accorded  her. 

It  is  only  six  years  since  a  little  group  of  garden  lovers  organ- 
ized our  club.  Our  active  memberships  are  now  limited  to  fifty. 
Climate,  soil,  contour  of  land  and  environment  presents  many 
perplexing  conditions  in  city  gardens  such  as  ours.  To  turn  the 
attention  to  the  city  back-yards  problem  and  develop  its  possi- 
bilities, we  offered  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  last  winter  for  the  best 
design  for  a  garden  on  a  lot  40  x  70  feet. 

Through  the  publicity  given  by  the  Mid- West  Branch  of  the 
Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  under  whose 
auspices  the  exhibit  was  shown  in  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago, 
in  April,  wide  interest  was  aroused.  Plans  were  submitted  by 
amateurs,  professionals  and  landscape  architectural  departments 
of  several  colleges.     Twelve  states  were  represented. 

Inspired  by  the  exhibition,  the  art  teacher  in  our  local  public 
school  suggested  to  the  children  of  the  seventh  grade  the  desir- 
ability of  beautifying  this  dear  country  of  ours  by  making  each 
home  and  its  surroundings  as  lovely  as  possible.  A  plan  was  the 
first  step  towards  accomplishment. 

Each  child  was  provided  with  a  board  12  x  18  inches,  a  pound 
of  plasticine  and  coloring  matter.  Great  enthusiasm  prevailed, 
wonderful  the  results  of  self-expression. 

Grounds  were  planned  to  scale.  Bungalows,  thatched  cot- 
tages, every  style  of  architecture  appeared.  Paste  board  shaped 
into  little  houses  covered  with  paste  and  sprinkled  with  sand 
produced  realistic  plastic  effects. 

Tiny  lakes  composed  of  gelatine  were  held  in  bounds  by 
miniature  walls  of  plasticine.  Ponds  made  of  tiny  mirrors 
reflected  diminutive  trees  and  gardens  where  perfect  cabbages 
smaller  than  dimes,  head  lettuce,  bulbs  and  flowers  of  all  kinds 
and  colors  flourished,  modeled  by  little  fingers. 

Stone  walls  of  pebbles  set  in  plasticine  surrounded  some  of 
the  gardens.  Sprigs  of  box  simulated  green  hedges,  tooth  picks 
formed  rail  fences  or  lattice  work,  while  red  walks  carefully 
marked  off  like  brick  led  the  way  under  arches  or  pergolas  to  a 
house  or  garage. 

The  tip  of  a  pine  bough  formed  a  tree  about  eight  inches 
high,  its  branches  cradled  a  nest  of  hair  containing  two  navy 
beans.  In  a  hedge  a  smaller  nest  w^as  discovered  with  two  tiny 
pearls  of  tapioca  for  eggs.  Surely  something  original  should 
hatch  out  of  such  ingenuity. 

A  few  of  these  models  were  displayed  in  our  Public  Library ; 
later  they  were  all  sho\^Ti  in  our  Garden  Market. 

Martha  H.  Hildreth. 
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Names  and  Addresses  of  Presidents  of  the  Garden  Club 
of  America,  1921 


Albemarle,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Marshall,  University,  Va. 
Allegheny  County,  Garden  Club  of 
Mrs.  Henry  R.  Rea,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
Amateur  Gardeners  of  Baltimore 
Mrs.  Lyman  Colt  Josephs,  908  St.  Paul  St., 
Baltimore,    Md. 
Bedford   Garden    Club 

Mrs.  Rollin  Saltus,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 
Chestnut  Hill  Garden  Society 

Mr.  A.  Windsor  Weld,  47  Suffolk  Road, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
Cincinnati,   Garden    Club   of 
Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Taft,  3329  Morrison  Ave., 
Clifton,    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Garden   Club  of 
•    Mrs.   John  E.   Newell,   3634  Euclid  Ave., 

and    West    Mentor,    Okio. 
Denver,    Garden    Club    of 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Benedict,  933  Pennsylrania  St., 
Denver,   Colorado. 
Easthampton,  Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.      Samuel      Seabury,      Easthampton, 
Long  Island,    N.   Y. 
Evanston,   Garden    Club   of 
Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Hildrctk,  1228  Judson  Atc., 
Evanston,  111. 
Fauquier  and  Loudoun  Garden  Club, 
Mrs.    Fairfax    Harrison,    Belvoir    House, 
Belvoir,  Fauquier  Co.,  Va. 
Greenwich  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  Elisha  P.  Cronkhite,  950  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  and  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Green   Spring  Valley  Garden   Club 

Mrs.  William  V.  Elder,  Glyndon,  Md. 
Harford  County,   Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.    J.    Hemsley.  Johnson,    Chase,    Md. 
Hartford   Garden   Club, 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Gray,  54  Huntington  St., 
Hartford,   and  Weekapaug,  R.  I. 
Illinois,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.     Walter     S.     Brewster,     232     East 
Walton      Place,     Chicago,     and     Lake 
Forest,   111. 
James  River  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.   Wheelwright,   Buckhead 
Springs,    Va. 
Lake  Geneva  Garden  Club, 
Mrs.   Seymour  Morris,  1020  Ardmorc  Atc., 
Chicago,  and  Lake  Gencya,  Wis. 
Lenox   Garden   Club, 

Miss    Georgiana    W.    Sargent,    28    East 
35th  St.,  New  York,  and  Lenox,  Mass. 
Litchfield,   Garden    Club    of 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Busk,   1049  Park  Ave, 
New  York,  and  Utchficld,  Conn. 
Michigan,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.   Edward  H.  Parker,  The  Pasadena, 
Detroit,   Mich. 
Middletown,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.     Samuel     Russell,     Jr.,     Ridgewood 
Farm,  Middletown,   Conn. 
MiLLBROOK  Garden  Club,  Inc. 

Mrs.    Oakleigh    Thorne,    Santa    Barbara, 
and    Millbrook,    N.    Y. 
Montgomery     and     Delaware     Coukties, 
Gardeners   of 
Mrs.  William  T.  Elliott,  Ardmore,  Px. 
Morristown,  Garden  Club  of 

Miss  E.  Mabel  Clark,  831  Madison  Ave., 
N.   Y.,   and  Morristown,   N.  J. 
New  Canaan   Garden   Club, 

Miss  Myra  Valentine,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Newport,   Garden   Association   in 

Miss    Edith    Wetmore,    630    Park    Are., 
N.  Y.,  and  Newport,  R.  I. 
North  Country  Garden  Club  of  L.  I. 
Mrs.     C.      Oliver     Iselin,     Glen     Head, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  Aiken,  S.  C. 
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North  Shore  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.     Charles     Hopkinson,     Manchester, 
Mass. 
Orange   and   Dutchess   Counties,    Garden 
Club  of 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Partridge,   19  Fifth  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Pasadena  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.    H.   I.   Stuart,   875   La  Loma   Road, 
Pasadena,  California. 
Philadelphia,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.   Bayard  Henry,  West  Walnut  Lane, 
Germantown,  Pkiladelphia. 
Philipstown   Garden   Club, 

Mrs.   Vandcrbilt  Webb,  66  East  79th  St., 
N.    Y.,   and   Peekskill,    N.  .Y. 
Princeton,  Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.  George  A.  Armour,  Allison  House, 
Princeton,   N.  J. 
Richmond,   Garden  Club  or  BSf'' ■ 

Mrs.    W.    Rockwood    Gibbs,    Rock    Ridge 
Farms,     Richmond,    Mass. 

RiDGEFIELD,    GaRDEN    ClUB    OF 

Mrs.   Jonathan   Bulkley,    600   Park  Ave., 
New  York,  and  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
RuvsoN   Garden   Club, 

Mrs.    Samuel    Riker,    239    Madison    Are., 
N.  Y.,  and  Red  Bank.,  N.  J. 
RuxTOK,  Hardy  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.   Duncan  Brent,   Ruxton  P.  O.,  Md. 
Rye  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.   Robert  Mallory,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Sahta  Barbara    and     Montecito,     Gardek 
Club  of 
Dr.  E.  B.  Doremus,  601  East  Anamapu  St., 
Santa  Barbara,   California. 
Shaker   Lakes   Garden    Club, 

Mrs.    James    H.    Rogers,    Hessel,    Mick., 
and  2056   Cornell   Road,   Cleveland,   O. 
Short  Hills  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  John  A.   Stewart,  Jr.,   Short  Hills, 
N.  J. 
Somerset  Hills,  Garden  Club  of 
Mrs.  Schuyler  S.  Wheeler,  755  Park  Atc., 
N.  Y.,  and  Be^nardsville,  N.  J. 
Southampton   Garden    Club, 

Mrs.     Harry    Robbins,     19    E.     80th     St.. 

N.   Y.,   and   Southampton,   L.   I.,   N.   Y. 

South  Side  Garden  Club  of  Long  Island 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lentilhon,  Brookside  Farm, 

Islip,   L.  I.,   N.  Y. 

St.  Louis,  Garden  Club  of 

Dr.    B.    M.    Duggar,    Missouri    Botanical 
Garden,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 
Summit,   Garden   Club  of 

Miss     Kate      Somers,     Edgewood     Road, 
Summit,   N.  J. 
Trenton,  Garden   Club  of 

Miss    Frances    M.    Dickinson,    479    Wei* 
State   St.,   Trenton,   N.  J. 
Twenty,   Garden   Club   of 

Mrs.  W.  Champlin  Robinson,  Lufhei-HUi,  / 
Md. 
Ulster  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.   Everett  Fowler,   129   Maiilen  Lane, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Warrenton  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Appleton,  Warrenton,  Va. 
Washington  Garden  Club 
Mr.s.  W.  T.  Van  Sinderen,  133  Henry  St., 
Brooklyn,     N.     Y.,     and     Washington, 
Conn. 
Weedess,  Thi 

Mrs.    Alfred    Stengel,    1728    Spruce    St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wilmington,  Garden  Club  of 
Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Spruance,  250"  W.  17th  St., 
Wilmington,  Del. 


Important 

In  writing  to  Officers  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  will 
I\Iember  Clubs  please  remember  to  send  such  letters  to  the  New 
York  Office. 

The  Garden  Club  of  America 

Bankers  Trust  Building 

598  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Corner  of  Fifty-Seventh   Street.) 

This  is  the  address  of  the  new  Executive  Office  of  the 
Garden  Club  ,of  America.  Hereafter  all  communications  in 
regard  to  change  of  address,  non-receipt  of  Bulletins, 
resignations,  new  members,  etc.,  should  be  sent  to  this  office. 
It  is  essential  that  Garden  Club  of  America  be  used  in  address- 
ing any  communication. 

No  communications  in  regard  to  the  subjects  mentioned 
above  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor  but  articles  for  publication, 
suggestions,  questions  and  comments  upon  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Bulletin  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Mrs.  T.  H. 
B.  McKnight,  44  Thorn  Street,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

An  addressograph  has  recently  been  added  to  the  equipment 
of  the  Club  which  will  insure  accuracy  but  which  at  the  same 
time  demands  accuracy  on  the  part  of  our  members.  As  hitherto, 
the  May,  July  and  September  issues  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  sent 
to  summer  addresses,  the  November,  January  and  March  issues  to 
winter  addresses.  For  other  changes  of  address  a  charge  will  be 
made  to  cover  the  cost  of  addressograph  plates. 

The  Executive  Office  will  also  supply  Non-Member  subscrip- 
tion blanks  upon  application.  The  cost  of  such  subscriptions  is 
$2.50  and  each  must  be  endorsed  by  a  member. 

It  is  essential  in  writing  to  the  office  that  you  give  your  full 
name  and  address  and  also  the  ^lame  of  the  Cliib  of  ivhich  you  are 
a  member. 

Board  of  Editors 

Chairman  Sccretarv  (ex-officio) 

MRS.  T.  H.  B.  Mcknight  mrs.  harold  i.  pratt 

44  Thorn   St.j   Sewickley,  Pa.  Glen    Cove,    L.I.,   arid    58   E.    68th:    St., 

The  Garden  Miscellanv  New  York 

MRS.   ROBERT  C.   HILL  Garden  Pests  and  Remedies 

Easthampton,   L.I.,  and  969  Park  Ave..     MRS.   BENJAMIN  WARREN 

IJTejw  York  Grosse  Pointe  Shores,  Mich. 

Garden   Literature  Special  Plant  Societies 

MRS.    EDWARD   HARDING  MRS.   CHARLES   H.   STOUT 

Fanwood,  N.  J.  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  and  20  E.  66tii  St., 

Nezvs  and  Views  New  York 

MRS.  HOWARD  KNAPP  Plant  Material 
9     South      Marshall     St.,      Hartford,         MRS.  HORATIO  GATES  LLOYD 

Connecticut                                      ,.  Haverford,  Pa. 

JVild  Ploii'er  Preservation        "-  .  Special  Correspondent 

MRS.  FbANCIS  C.  FARWELL  MRS.   WALTER  BREWSTER 

Lake  Forest,  III.,  and   1520  Astor  St.,        Lake  Forest,  III.,  and  232  East  Waltov 

Chicago  Place,  Chicago 

the  sewickley  printing  shop.  sewickley,  pa 
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